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PREFACE. 


The  Handbook  for  the  four  Eastern  Counties,— J?M«r,  Suffolk, 
Ncrfolkj  and  Cambridgeshire, — is  arranged  on  the  same  plan 
as  those  Handbooks  for  other  parts  of  England  which  have 
already  been  published,  and  is  based  upon  personal  know- 
ledge of  tliose  counties. 

The  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  the  ready  kindness 
with  -which  assistance  and  information  have  been  supplied 
to  him.  In  all  four  counties  he  has  received  such  help  as 
is  neoeesary  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  any  Handbook  for 
Travellers. 

It  is  requested  that  notices  of  errors  or  omissions  may 
he  sent  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Mr.  Murray,  50a,  Albemarle 
Street. 


Since  the  greater  part  of  this  HandJbook  was  in  type,  it  has  been  officially 
stated  that  the  number  of  unenclosed  acres,  within  the  old  limits  of 
Epping  Forest,  has  been  reduced  to  3000.  This  will  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  statement  in  Rte.  10,  that  7000  acres  remain 
unenclosed,  and  that  in  the  Introduction,  §  2,  where  the  true  number 
is  given ;  the  former  number  was  adopted  from  the  Parliamentary  Report 
on  Royal  Forests,  printed  in  1863. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


The  four  counties,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire, 
described  in  the  present  Handbook,  have  been,  chiefly  in  the  earlier 
perM)d  of  F^T^£rii«h  history,  more  or  less  connected.  But  while  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  form  together  a  very  distinct  natural  division,  Essex  and 
Oambridgeshire  are  geographically  more  isolated,  and  have  their  own 
cbaiBCteristic  features.  Eeaex.,  separated  from  Suffolk  by  the  broad 
estuary  of  the  Stour,  was  anciently  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
forest  Oambridgeshire  is  the  country  of  the  fens.  Each  of  these 
divisions  therefore  requires  separate  notice. 
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Extent  akd  Gehisbal  Cbabaoteb. 

§  1.  Essex,  the  tenth  in  size  of  Engh'sh  counties,  contains  1,055,133 
statute  acres.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  63  m.  From 
N.  to.  S.  (from  Bartlow  to  Tilbury  Fort)  it  measures  50  m.  The 
popvilatLoa  of  the  county  in  1871  was  466,436 — a  considerable  increase 
flinoe  1861,  when  it  was  379,705. 

Essex  is  very  irregularly  shaped ;  and  its  low  coast-line  is  broken  by 
three  considerable  estuaries, — ^those  of  the  Crouch,  the  Blackwater,  and 
the  Golne.  Numerous  friths  and  creeks  break  the  land,  especially  near 
the  moaths  of  these  estuaries,  into  low,  marshy  islands.  On  the  S.  the 
Thames  divides  Essex  from  Kent.  On  the  N.  the  river  Stour,  through- 
out its  course,  forms  the  boundary  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Clare  to 
Harwich,  and  divides  Essex  from  Suffolk.  The  rest  of  the  Northern 
boundary,  between  Essex  and  Cambridgeshire,  is  very  irregular,  and 
partly  follows  the  course  of  ancient  roads  and  dykes.  On  the  W., 
where  Essex  borders  on  Middlesex  and  Hertfardshire,  the  limit  is  partly 
marked  by  the  nvers  Lea  and  Stort;  and  N.  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  by  a 
line  running  along  the  chalk  hiiU.  Excepting  the  low  lands  of  the 
^tem  coast,  Essex  is  not  a  flat  country,  although  the  hills  no  where 
rise  to  any  important  height.    High  Beech  (Rte.  10),  in  Epping  Forest 
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near  Walthamstow,  is  the  highest  ground  (388  ft)  in  the  oonnty. 
Danbury  (Rte.  2),  toward  the  centre  of  the  county,  a  very  conspicuous 
hill  (380  ft.),  forms  the  S.  end  of  a  short  ridge  of  high  land.  The 
N.W.  corner  of  Essex  is  broken  into  ste^  chalk  hills,  of  no  great 
height,  intersected  by  winding  valleys.  "  The  shire,"  writes  Norden, 
in  1594,  "  is  most  fatt,  frutefuU,  and  full  of  profitable  thinges,  exceed- 
ing (as  far  as  I  can  finde^  anie  other  shire,  for  the  generall.  comodeties, 
and  the  plentie.  Though  Suffolke  be  more  highUe  comended  of  some, 
wherwyth  I  am  not  yet  arauaynted.  But  this  shire  seemeth  to  me  to 
deserve  the  title  of  the  Englishe  Ooshen,  the  fattest  of  the  lande; 
oomparable  to  Palestina,  that  flowed  with  milke  and  hunnye.  Bat  I 
cannot  comende  the  healthfulness  of  it ;  and  especiallie  near  the  sea 
ooastes,  Rochford,  Denge,  Tenderinge  hundreds,  and  other  lowe  places 
about  the  creekes,  which  gjave  me  a  most  cruell  quarteme  fever.  But 
the  manie  and  sweete  co&odeties  countervayle  the  daunger.*'  '*  A  fair 
country,"  writes  Fuller  (1662,  'Worthies,'  Essex), "  plentifully  afiFording 
all  things  necessary  to  man's  subsistence."  Essex  is  described  as 
"enclosed" — ^that  is,  its  cultivated  lands  were  duly  fenced,  unlike 
great  part  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  at  a  much  later 
period — when  Morant  published  his  'History  of  the  County  in  1768,' 
"making  it,"  he  says,  "  much  more  comfortable  to  live  and  travel  in 
than  such  as  is  quite  open,  exposed,  without  the  least  shelter  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  wind  and  weather," 

§  2.  The  earlier  condition  of  Essex  was  very  diflFerent.  Almost 
the  whole  county  was  within  the  bounds  of  a  Royal  Forest,  which, 
according  to  a  perambulation  made  in  1228  (12th  Hen.  HI.),  extended 
from  Stratford  bridge  "  usque  ad  pontem  de  C^ttawad  "  (^Morantf  Introd. 
p.  iv.,  note  C.  In  Morant  s  map  Cattawade  bridge  is  marked  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  adjoining  Manningtree.  It  was  thus  on  the 
Northern  border  of  Tendring  Hundred),  and  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Stane  Street  (the  Boman  road  running  from  Colchester  to  Bishop's 
Stortford).  The  portions  of  the  county  excepted  in  this  perambulation 
had  been  disafforested — ^Tendring  Hundred,  the  peninsula  between  the 
rivers  Colne  and  Stour,  lying  E.  of  Colchester,  by  King  Stephen,  and 
all  the  country  N.  of  the  Stane  Street  by  King  John.  Smaller  portions 
were  disafforested  at  different  times ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a 
court  was  held  at  Stratford  which  asserted  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
exercise  "forest  law"  over  the  whole  county  within  the  limits  of 
Hen.  IIL's  perambulation  (see  '  Strafford's  Letters,'  i.  335).  Extreme 
dissatisfaction  was  the  result  of  this  decision,  and  the  royal  rights  were 
not  strictly  enforced,  though  much  oppression  was  complained  of  until 
an  act  of  the  "  Long  Parliament "  (16th  Charles  I.)  determined  that 
the  extent  of  the  royal  forests  should  remain  according  to  their 
boundaries  in  the  20th  year  of  James  I.,  annulling  all  the  perambula* 
tions  and  inquests  by  which  they  had  subsequently  been  enlarged. 
The  great  Forest  of  Waltham  was  at  that  time  held  to  comprise  what 
are  now  the  Forests  of  Epping  and  Hainault.  The  portion  called 
Hainault  Forest  was  disafforested  in  1851  (see  Rte.  10).    Epping  alone 
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(Rte.  10)  now  represenU  the  old  royal  forest  of  Essex ;  and  the  unen- 
dosed  portion  does  not  at  present  exceed  3000  acres. 

The  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford  (see  Rte.  9)  were  for  many  generations 
Stewards  of  the  Forest  of  £ssex — succeeding  the  Glares,  who  were 
Stewards  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  that  of  Edward  III.  They 
had  considerable  rights  within  its  honndaries ;  and  were  always  keepers 
of  the  palace  at  Havering.  The  ofiBce  of  King^s  Forester  was  long  held 
by  the  Audiers  of  Copped  Hall. 

{  3.  Besides  Epping  Forest,  great  part  of  Essex  retains  much 
wood ;  and  the  extensiye  and  unusual  employment  of  timher  for  church 
towers  (see  Moontnessing  and  Margaretting,  Rte.  2),  and  even  for  the 
piers  of  churches  (Shenfield,  Rte.  2),  besides  the  wood-framed  cottages, 
once  scattered  over  the  country  (some  of  which'  were  very  picturesque), 
indicate  tiie  great  plenty  of  timber  anciently  to  be  found  in  Essex,  and, 
as  distinctly,  the  want  of  good  buildlDg  stone. 

The  most  important  of  the  Essex  rivers — the  Stour,  the  Colne,  the 
Pant  or  Blackwater,  the  Chelmer,  and  the  Rodon  or  Roding,  rise  among 
the  chalk  hiUs  in  the  N.W.  comer 'of  the  coimty,  and  traverse  nearly 
its  entire  breadth  before  reaching  the  sea.  The  Crouch  rises  near  the 
Langdon  Hills  (Rte.  1)  in  the  S.  of  Essex.'  The  sea  coast  of  Essex, 
and  the  low  land  called  the  '*  Hundreds,**  the  malaria  of  which  so 
greatly  afflicted  Master  Norden,  have,  owing  to  improved  drainage  and 
more  careful  management,  become  far  more  healthy  than  they  were 
even  within  the  present  century. 

HiSTOBT. 

§  4.  The  oonntry  aflerwards  known  as  Essex  first  appeara  in  history 
as  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Trinohantes  (which  may  also  have 
been  extended  over  part  of  the  present  Middlesex).  Dr.  Guest,  how- 
ever, has  suggested  that  the  larger  part  of  the  metropolitan  county  was 
in  those  early  times  a  march  of  the  Catuvellauni  (the  tribe  which 
adjoined  the  Trinobantes  on  the  E.),  "  a  common,  through  which  ran 
a  wide  trackway,  but  in  which  was  neither  town,  village,  nor  inhabited 
Iioose." — Campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius, '  Archaeol.  Journal,'  voL  xxiii. 
At  the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion  the  *'  kingdom  **  of  the  Trinobantes  had 
been  seized  by  the  famous  Cassivellaunus,  chief  of  the  Catuvellauni,  who 
had  become  the  master  of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Mandubratius, 
the  young  chief  of  the  Trinobantes,  fled  to  Csesar ;  and  after  the  first 
defeat  of  Cassivellaunus  the  Trinobantes  sent  messengera  to  Caosar, 
offering  to  submit  to  him  o#  condition  that  he  would  restore  Mandu- 
lavtius  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  tribe.  This  was  accordingly  done ; 
and  Mandubratius  returned  to  mle  as  a  Roman  tributary,  while  the 
Trinobantes,  besides  giving  hostages,  supplied  the  Roman  army  with 
com — a  yrooi  that  some  portion  of  their  territory  was  already  under 
cultivation.  Thus  much  we  gather  from  the  *  Commentaries.'  From 
the  time  of  Oesar  to  that  of  Claudius,  there  is  little  information  con- 
cerning Britain.     Tasciovanus  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  power 
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of  Gassiyellaunns,  and  to  have  fixed  his  capital  at  Verulamium  (St. 
Alban*s).  His  son  Gonobeline — the  Oymbeline  of  Shakespeare — esta- 
blished his  chief  town  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester),  as  is  proved  by 
numerons  coins  struck  there,  bearing  the  names  of  Gunobeline,  and 
of  the  town.  Gonobeline  was  clearly  a  powerful  chieftain;  but  it 
does  not  appear  whether  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Trinobantes, 
or  whether  he  had  established  himself  in  the  territory  of  that  tribe 
by  conquest.  One  of  his  sons  was  Caractacus,  defeated  by  Anlue 
Plautius,  the  lieutenant  of  Claudius,  during  that  campaign  in  Britain 
which  began  in  the  year  48  (Caractacus  was  captured  in  the  year  50). 
After  the  first  defeat  of  Caractacus,  Togidumnus,  his  brother,  was 
killed  in  a  battle,  which  possibly  took  place  in  Essex,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  Claudius  himself  then  appeared  on  the  scene.  Agam 
the  Britons  were  defeated,  and  Claudius,  advancing  with  his  famous 
elephants,  took  Camulodunum,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Roman 
legions.  Under  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  afterwards  arrived  as  Propraetor 
of  Britain,  Camulodunum  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Colonia,  and 
made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  power.  Veteran  soldiers  were 
established  there,  among  whom  the  conquered  lands  were  divided. 
Camulodunum  was  adorned  with  numerous  public  buildings,  including 
a  theatre  and  a  temple  of  Claudius.  It  is  clear  that  in  dignity  and 
architectural  importance  it  was  not,  until  long  afterwards,  exceeded  by 
any  city  of  Roman  Britain. 

When  the  Iceni  revolted,  after  the  death  of  Prasutagus,  and  the 
savage  treatment  of  Boadicea  (see  *  East  Anglia/  post),  the  Trino- 
bantes  joined  them.  They  hated  their  Roman  masters;  and  they 
looked,  says  Tacitus,  "  upon  the  temple  dedicated  to  Claudius  as  a 
kind  of  citadel  to  hold  them  in  perpetual  bondage."  Signs  of  the 
coming  outbreak  were  not  wanting,  according  to  the  same  historian. 
**  At  Camulodunum  the  statue  of  l^ero  fell  to  the  ground,  and  turned 
its  back  where  the  face  had  been,  as  if  it  fled  before  the  enemy. 
Women  were  seen  as  if  mad,  singing  wild  songs,  in  which  they  foretold 
the  destruction  of  the  colony.  Strange  noises  were  heaid  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  loud  bowlings  in  the  theatre.  In  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames  there  was  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  sunken  town. 
The  sea  assumed  the  colour  of  blood,  and  human  forms  appeared  to  be 
left  on  the  shore  by  the  ebbing  tide."  The  Colonists  applied  to  the 
Procurator  for  troops.  Only  200  men  were  sent.  The  insurrection 
broke  out.  "  Everything  but  the  temple  was  plundered  and  burnt  at 
the  first  attack ;  and  the  temple  itself,  in  which  the  soldiers  had  taken 
refuge,  was  captured  after  a  siege  of  two  dkys." 

The  ninth  legion,  under  Petilius  Cerealis,  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
Camulodunum,  but  arrived  too  late.  The  insurgents  attacked,  and 
utterly  defeated  him,  completely  destroying  his  infantry.  The  cavalry, 
with  Cerealis  himself,  fied  to  their  stationary  camp,  which  seems  to 
have  been  in,  or  close  to,  the  Trinobantine  country.  It  has  been 
thought  that  a  remarkable  mound  and  sepulchral  deposit  at  Warming- 
ford  (Rte.  8)  may  indicate  the  place  of  this  great  defeat. 
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The  Iceni  and  the  Trinobantes,  their  allies,  were  reduced  to  entire 
sahmission — ^if,  indeed,  they  were  not  almost  extirpated — by  the  great 
battle,  in  which  Snetonios  defeated  Boadicea  (see  '  East  Anglia/  post). 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  battle  may  have  been  fought  at  Memng 
(see  Essex,  Rte.  1).  Camulodunum  was  restored*  It  had  hitherto 
been  without  walls ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  massive  walls,  of 
which  so  much  still  remains,  were  constructed  at  this  period.  The 
town  recoreied  more  than  its  former  importance ;  and  imtil  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain,  was  one  of  the  principal  strong- 
holds in  the  S.  of  the  Island. 

Daring  the  later  Roman  period  the  coast  of  Essex  was  under  the 
control  of  the  •*  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore."  The  name  of  "  the  Saxon 
Shore,"  no  doubt,  indicates  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries,  Britain  was  occasionally  attacked  by 
Saxon  pirates.  Bat  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  any  Teutonic 
settlements  had  been  then  made  in  this  ishmd;  and  the  Roman 
fortresses,  built  for  the  defence  of  the  shore  (Othona  in  Essex,  see 
Rte.  4;  Burgh  Castle  in  Suffolk;  Brancaster  in  Norfolk;  Reculver 
and  RichboTough  in  Kent),  seem  to  prove  that  the  name  was  given  to 
the  ''shore,*'  as  the  Welsh  March  was  named  in  England,  from  its 
lying  near  to  the  Saxons,  and  exposed  to  their  ravages  (see  Freeman, 
*  Norman  Conquest,'  i.,  pp.  11, 12).  At  any  rate,  if  any  such  settlements 
existed,  they  must  have  been  of  a  very  different  character  from  those 
^ch  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex. 

S  5.  While  the  countiy  of  the  "  North  and  South  folk  "  was  colonised 
by  Anglians,  Essex,  as  its  name  imports  (the  country  of  the  "  East 
86X6**=  Saxons),  and  as  Bede  (L  c.  15)  expressly  tells  us,  was  one  of  the 
three  Saxon  kingdoms  (the  others  were  Sussex  and  Wessex),  peopled 
from  Old  Saxony  on  the  continent.  The  first  recorded  king  is  Ercon- 
vine  (circ.  526) ;  and  the  East  Saxon  kings  seem  to  have  retained 
their  independent  condition  until  the  year  823,  when,  like  the  people 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  the  East  Saxons  '*  turned  to  "  Egbert  of 
Wessex,  submitting  to  him  as  a  deliverer  from  the  power  of  Mercia 
CA.-S.  Chronicle,'  ad  ann.),  Essex,  like  the  other  small  kingdoms, 
was  then  closely  in<y)rporated  with  Wessex.  Middlesex,  containing  the 
great  city  of  London,  seems  to  have  been  an  offshoot  from  Essex ;  but 
London,  at  all  events,  soon  became  an  independent  commonwealth 
sod  afterwards  a  dependency  of  the  Mercian  kings.  After  the  great 
Banish  invasion  of  870,  when  King  Edmund  of  East  Anglia  died 
a  martyr  (see  'East  Anglia,'  post),  it  appears  that  Essex  was 
speedily  overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Northmen,  The  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Wedmore  (a.d.  880),  which  laid  down  the  boundaries  oi 
the  territories  of  Alired  and  of  the  Danish  King  Guthrum,  assigned 
Essex  to  the  latter,  and  thus  placed  it  within  the  Denalagu,  the  region 
▼here  the  Danish  law  was  in  force.  (The  boundary  ran  from  the 
Ttiamea  along  the  river  Lea  to  its  source  (see  Bte.  11),  thence  to  Bedford, 
a&d  along  the  Ouse  to  Watling  Street,  and  so  to  the  Welsh  border)' 
Eases,  no  doubt,  reodved  at  this  time  a  certain  infusion  of  Danish 
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blood ;  but  jndgiDg  from  the  local  nomenclature,  the  colony  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  any  way  so  numerous  or  so  important  as  thoee 
which  were  settled  in  a  smfill  part  of  East  Anglia,  in  Mercia,  and  in 
Northumbria.  Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  the  great  Alfred,  recovered 
Essex  from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  built  many  fortresses  in  it  (see  Withan^ 
Bte.  2,  and  Maiden^  Rte.  4).  In  the  later  Danish  invasions,  beginning 
circ.  980 — invasions  which  led  to  the  submission  of  all  En^and  to 
Sweyne — Essex  was  mercilessly  plundered  by  the  Northmen.  In  991 
occurred  the  great  fight  of  Maldon  (see  Rte.  4);  and  the  last  great 
battle  fought  between  Gnut  and  Edmund  Ironside,  in  1016,  no  doubt 
took  place  close  to  Ashington  on  the  Crouch  (see  Rte.  5).  The  situation 
of  Essex,  with  its  many  creeks  and  estuaries,  where  the  vessels  of  the 
Northmen  could  lie  in  safety,  laid  the  country  specially  open  to  their 
attacks ;  and  it  suffered  accordingly  at  all  periods  of  the  Danish  ravages. 
In  1045  Essex  formed  part  of  the  Earldom  of  Harold.  At  a  later 
period,  before  the  death  of  Edward,  it  was  included  in  that  of  Harold's 
brother,  Leofwine  (see  the  maps  in  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  vol.  iii.,  and  his  Appendix,  note  G.). 

§  6.  The  East  Saxons  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Mellitus, 
consecrated  bishop  by  St.  Augustine  in  604 — ^the  place  of  his  see  being 
fixed  at  London — which  Bede  describes  as  at  that  time  the  East  Saxon 
metropolis  ("  quorum  metropolis  Lundouia  civitas  est.** — H,  E.  ii.  3). 
Essex  was  tnen  under  the  control  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent  (so  &r  as  the 
XX)wor  of  the  Bretwalda  implies  control).  Its  king  was  Sabert^  nephew 
of  Ethelbert.  Sabert,  like  Ethelbert,  became  a  Christian,  and  protected 
Mellitus,  for  Ethelbert  (acting  as  Bretwalda)  built  the  church  of  St^ 
Paul  in  London.  On  the  death  of  Sabert  (circ.  616),  his  sons,  who 
had  remained  heathen,  expelled  Mellitus,  who  refused  to  give  to  them, 
being  unbaptized,  the  '*  fur  bread  "  (jpanis  nitidus)  of  the  Eucharist,  such 
as  they  had  seen  received  by  their  father.  Essex  returned  to  the  old 
heathenism,  and  remained  without  Christian  teachers  until  653 ;  ■  when 
Sigeberht,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  was  baptized  in  Northumbrian  then 
ruled  by  the  Bretwalda  Oswi.  Oswi  sent  Cedd,  a  brother  of  Oeadda 
(St.  Chad  of  Lichfield),  to  preach  the  faith  throughout  Essex.  Cedd 
was  consecrated  bishop  at  Lindisfame  by  Finan  ana  two  other  bishops 
(Bede,  iii.  22) ;  and  two  churches  in  Essex  are  recorded  as  having  been 
built  by  him ;— at  Tilaburg  or  Tillaburg  (Tilbury,  Rte.  1),  and  at 
Ythancaestre,  the  Roman  Othona  (see  post,  §  9,  and  Rte.  4).  **  Fecit 
per  loca  ecclesias,  presbyteros  et  diaconos  ordinavit,  qui  se  in  verbo 
fidei  et  ministerio  baptizandi  adjuvarent,  maxime  in  civitate  quse 
lingua  Saxonum  Ythancaestir  appellatur ;  sed  et  in  ilia  quce  Tilalnirg 
cognominatiir ;  quorum  prior  locus  est  in  ripa  Pentas  amnis  "  (the  Panta 
or  Blackwater)  "  secundus  in  ripa  Tamensis ;  in  quibus  coUecto  examine 
famulorum  Christi,  disciplinam  vitaa  regularis,  in  quantum  rudes  adhuc 
capere  poterant^  custodire  docuit." — Bede,  *  Hist.  Eccles.'  iii.  22. 

But  heathenism  seems  to  have  been  powerful  in  Essex.  On  the 
death  of  Swithelm,  the  successor  of  Sigeberht,  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
its  two  portions  being  ruled  by  the  Kings  Sighere  and  Sebbi.    A  pesti- 
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lenoe  was  devastating  the  country.  Sebbi  remained  Christian.  Sighere 
md  his  people,  supposing  that  the  mortality  was  sent  by  their  old, 
offended  gods,  restored  their  temples,  and  became  again  followers  of 
Wodou  Essex  was  at  this  time  dependent  to  some  extent  on  Mercia. 
WuUbere,  King  of  Mercia,  sent  Bishop  Jaruman,  who  then  occupied 
the  see  of  St.  Chad,  at  LichBeld,  to  re-convert  the  people  of  Sighere. 
Jaraman  laboured  effectually,  as  a  priest  who  was  his  companion  re- 
ported to  Bede  ;  and  Essex  from  that  time  remained  Christian,  until  a 
new  heathenism  was  introduced  by  the  Danes. 

§  7.  The  history  of  Essex,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  is  almost 
iduitiffed  with  that  of  its  great  baronial  houses,  and  of  the  monasteries, 
which  were  either  founded  after  that  event,  or  rose  into  greater  impor- 
tance. Tbe  Mandevilles,  and  the  Bohuns,  who  succeeded  them  in  the 
Earldom  of  Essex,  were  very  powerful  in  the  county  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  N.  of  Essex  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of 
Oxford,  ranked  among  the  meet  powerful  barons  of  England,  and 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  the  country  from  the 
Conqnest  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centy.  (see  Castle  Iledingham^ 
Rte.  9).  There  were  royal  castles  at  Colchester  (Rte.  2)  and  Hadleigh 
(Bte.  1).  Castle  Hedingham  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  De  Yere. 
The  ILuideviUes  and  Bohuns  possessed  castles  at  Saffi-on  Walden 
(Rte.  11)  and  at  Pleshy  (Rte.  10),  the  latter  of  which  is  historically 
interesting  from  its  connection  with  the  fall  in  1307  of  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  uncle  of  Richard  II.  (see  Rte.  10). 
Other  castles,  such  as  Clavenng  (Rte.  11),  anciently  held  by  Hugh  of 
EsKX,  and  On^,  a  stronghold  of  the  Lucys  (Rte.  10)  fell  into  ruin 
at  an  early  period,  and  were  never  perhaps  of  great  importance.  In 
mcnastic  houses,  Essex  was  specially  rich;  and  two  Abbeys — the 
Benedictine  house  of  St.  John's,  Colchester  (lite.  2)  and  the  Abbey  of 
regular  or  Angustinian  canons  at  Waltham  (Rte.  11)  were  mitred,  and 
tanked  among  the  wealthiest  houses  of  their  orders.  (The  early  history 
of  Waltham,  including  its  foundation  by  Harold  as  a  house  of  secular 
cuums,  is  of  considerable  interest.  See  Kte.  11.)  Of  the  other  abbeys 
and  pnories,  numbering  more  than  30,  the  most  noticeable  are  tne 
Cistenaan  Abbey  at  Cqggeshall  (Rte.  2\  St.  Botulph's  Priory  at  Col- 
cfaorter  (Angustinian  Canons, — ^it  was  the  head  of  its  order  in  England 
— ^Rte.  z) ;  and,  from  its  associations,  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  Little 
Duomow  (Rte.  3.)  Besides  these  monasteries,  there  were  three  nun- 
neiies,  one  of  wMch,  Barking  Abbey,  for  Benedictine  nuns  (Rte.  1) 
was  of  great  wealth  and  importance,  the  Abbess  ranking  as  a  Baroness. 
E^Bex  also  possessed  nine  hospitals,  three  collegiate  churches,  and  two 
pnoeptories  of  Templars,  the  church  of  one  of  which,  at  Little  Maple- 
stead  (Bte.  9)  is  among  tlie  most  interesting  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  these  monastic  houses,  although  many  of  them  were 
comparatively  small,  must  have  given  them  no  small  influence  through- 
out Essex :  and  the  abbots  of  Waltham  and  St.  John's  at  Colchester 
were  in  effect  powerful  barons. 

In  the  great  rising  of  the  Commons  in  1381,  Essex  was  not  less  dis- 
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turbed  than  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Kent  and  East  Anglia.  The 
famous  Jack  Straw  began  the  outbreak  at  Fobbing  (Rte.  1);  and 
the  Essex  insurgents,  passing  westward  through  the  county,  at  last 
joined  the  main  body  under  Wat  Tyler,  ^Fobbing  is  mentioned  by 
Stow,  Walsingham,  the  great  authority  for  all  the  events  of  this  period, 
and  especially  for  this  outbreak — see  his  *  Historica  Anglicana,'  edited 
by  H.  T,  Riley  in  the  Rolls  series — does  not  mention  the  place  at  which 
Jack  Straw  began  his  work).  The  remains  of  the  Essex  insurgents, 
after  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  the  revocation  of  the  charters  granted 
to  him,  were,  it  is  said,  cut  to  pieces  in  the  woods  near  Biliericay. 

Essex  plays  no  very  oons^cuous  part  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
although  the  house  of  De  Vere  suffered  greatly ;  and  John,  the  12th 
Earl,  an  ardent  Lancastrian,  was,  with  his  eldest  son  Aubrey,  beheaded 
by  Edward  IV,  in  1461.  (This  is  the  Earl  whose  shattered  fortunes — 
of  course  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  romance— are  woven  into  the 
plot  of  Scott's  *  Anne  of  Greierstein.*)  In  the  great  civil  war  of  the  17th 
cent,  the  country  was  for  the  most  part  Parliamentarian.  The  "Eastern 
Association  for  the  Parliament,"  formed  at  an  early  period  of  the  war, 
with  the  object  of  raising  troops,  was  largely  reinforced  from  Essex. 
The  most  striking  event  of  this  period  is,  of  course,  the  siege  of  Col- 
diester  in  1648  (see  Rte.  2),  followed  by  the  memorable  deaUis  of  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  Qeorge  Lisle,  But  although  Johnson  spoke  with 
honour  of  Colchester,  as  having  sustained  a  siege  for  Eang  Charles,  the 
town  was  in  reaUty  a  hotbed  of  sectarians,  and  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Parliament.  The  royalists  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Colchester  by  Fairfax. 

Essex  has  had  little  later  history.  Colchester,  its  principal  town, 
rose  early  to  importance,  and  was  famous  as  a  "  clothing  town  " — espe* 
dally  for  its  manufacture  of  "  bays  and  says  "  from  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  many  Walloons  settled  in  it,  and  if  they  did  not  introduce, 
St  least  greatly  improved,  the  manufacture—to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when,  as  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  the  cloth  trade  gradually  de- 
clined^ and  at  last  was  entirely  transferred  to  the  N.  of  England.  The 
harbour  of  Harwich  was  always  important,  as  a  place  of  arrival  from, 
and  departure  for,  the  Flemish  coast.  Like  other  towns  on  this  coast, 
as  Dunwich  and  Yarmouth,  its  chief  time  of  prosperity  was  during  the 
Plantagenet  period,  when  the  Flemish  cities  were  in  their  greatest 
n>lendour,  and  were  centres  of  commerce  for  the  whole  of  western 
Europe. 

§  8.  The  Earldom  of  Essex  has  passed  through  many  families ;  the 
most  conspicuous,  historically,  being  the  Mandevilles,  the  Bohuns,  the 
Bourchiers,  and  the  Devereux.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
Suene  of  Essex  (Suenns  de  Essexia)  held  55  lordships  in  the  county. 
He  was  settled  in  England  before  the  Conquest  (his  &ther*s  name  was 
Robert,  his  grandfather's  Wimare — ^it  does  not  appear  whether  he 
was  of  Dani&  or  Norman  blood),  joined  the  Conqueror,  and  was  to  all 
^pearauce  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  lands.  His  son  and 
grandson,  Robert  and  Henry  of  Essex,  succeeded  him.    They   were 
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barons  of  Essex  by  tenure ;  and  hereditary  standard-bearers  to  the  king. 
Henry  of  Essex  lost  his  lands  for  cowardice  daring  an  expedition  into 
Wales  made  by  Henry  II.  in  1163.  But  before  this  forfeiture,  King 
Stephen  had  created  an  Earldom  of  Essex  in  favour  of  Oeoffry  de 
Maodeville,  son  of  another  GeoSry  who  had  followed  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  received  numerous  Enslish  lordships,  among  which  were  40 
in  Essex.  The  Mandevilles  held  the  earldom  for  five  generations,  and 
it  at  last  (in  1227)  descended  to  Maud,  sister  of  William  de  Mandeville, 
and  wife  of  Henry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford*  In  right  of  his  wife  he 
became  Earl  of  Essex.  'The  powerful  house  of  Bohun,  Earls  of  Here- 
ford, Essex,  and  Northampton,  succeeded  for  five  descents.  The  last, 
Hmnphrey  de  Bohun  (died  1372),  left  only  two  daughters,  one  of  whom, 
Eleanor,  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
6th  son  of  Edward  III.  This  Duke,  in  his  wife's  right,  assumed  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  it  was  he  who  was  betmyed  at  Fleshy  by  Richard 
n.  (see  Rte.  lOJk  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duchess  Eleanor,  married, 
fint,  Thomas  and  Edmund,  successively  Lords  Stafford;  and  then 
William  Bourdiiier,  Earl  of  Essex.  In  1461  his  son  Henry  was  de- 
clared Earl  of  Essex  in  right  of  his  grandmother.  The  male  line  failed 
(1540)  in  a  single  descent ;  and  the  Earldom  of  Essex  was  at  once 
bestowed  on  the  £unou8  Thomas  Cromwell — ^himself  beheaded  in  the 
ame  year.  It  then  passed  to  William  Parr,  the  first  Baron  Parr, 
brother  of  Queen  Catherine,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Boorchier,  the  last  Earl  of  that  descent.  All  his  honours  were  forfeited 
in  1553.  In  1571,  Walter  Devereux,  great  grandson  of  the  sister  of  the 
last  Boarehier  Earl,  was  created  Earl  of  Essex.  His  son  Robert  was  the 
weU<4mown  &vourite  of  Elizabeth;  and  with  his  son,  another  Robert, 
the  Parliamentary  General,  who  died  in  1646,  the  Devereux  earldom 
failed.  In  1661,  Arthur  Gapel,  2nd  Lord  Capel,  was  created  Earl  of 
Essex  {  and  the  title  still  remains  in  his  ^Eunily. 

AurriQUiTiES. 

f  9.  Briiish  and  Soman. — Of  so-called  primasval  remains,  stone 
monuments,  and  sepulchral  mounds  of  the  most  ancient  character — 
Essex  possesses  none  of  the  first  kind,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  latter. 
Stone  monuments,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  the  want  of  stone  close  at 
band,  fitted  for  the  purpose,  do  not  at  present  exist  in  the  Eastern 
Goonties,  although  more  may  have  been  destroyed  than  the  circle  of 
AoDes  at  Gorleston  near  Yarmouth  (see  Norfolk,  Rte.  22) — which  we 
blow  was  removed  in  oomnaratively  recent  times.  Of  British  remains, 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  so-called  "  Dane  pits  "  at  Little  Thurrock 
aod  at  East  Tilbury  (Rte.  1),  which  were,  in  all  probability,  shafts  sunk 
for  working  chalk.  British  chalk  was  conveyed  from  the  Thames  to 
Zealand,  ^mence  it  passed  to  the  interior  of  the  Continent.  Altare  to 
Kehaleunia,  the  patroness  of  the  chalk  workers,  have  been  found  in  the 
and  on  the  coast  of  Zealand,  some  of  which  bear  votive  inscriptions 
ftom  dealers  in  British  chalk  {KeyssUtf  <  Antiquitates  Septentrionales*)- 
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The  name  *'  Dane  pits  "  or  "  Danes'  holes  "  may  perhaps  refer  to  the 
use  of  these  excavations  as  places  of  refuge  during  the  Danish  incursions. 
In  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  on  either  side  of  the  Somme,  as  high  as 
Peronne,  are  (or  were)  a  numher  of  regularly  formed  excavations,  one 
entrance  to  which  was  usually  connected  with  the  parish  church.  These 
excavations  are  worked  in  the  chalk  and  tufa,  and  they  have  been 
found  in  more  than  30  parishes.  Local  tradition  asserted  that  they 
had  bera  formed  as  places  of  refuge  from  the  Huns,  and  they  are  known 
as  **  les  souterrains  des  guerres ;  **  but  it  seems  probable  that,  like  the 
British  pits,  they  were  old  excavations  made  at  first  for  procuring  chalk 
or  builcung  stone,  and  enlarged  during  the  "  furor  Normannorum "  of 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  The  district  in  which  they  are  found  was 
known  in  the  12th  century  as  the  *'  Territorium  sanctas  liberationis " 
(see  a  notice  of  them,  with  a  plan  of  one  of  the  most  important^  in  the 
.'  Hist,  de  I'Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions,'  tom.  xxvii.). 

The  possible  remains  of  the  British  town  at  Lexden,  near  Colchester, 
are  noticed  in  Rte.  2.  Such  castle  mounds  as  that  of  Rayleigh  (Rte.  5) 
may  perhaps  be  British ;  and  some  of  the  tumuli  on  the  chalk  hills  in 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  county  are  of  early  character.  But  British 
relics  were,  no  doubt,  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  during  the  Boman 
period,  when  the  country,  judging  from  the  important  Roman  remains, 
the  great  works  (the  roads,  the  embankment  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
draina^  of  the  marshes  about  Barking)  executed  by  them,  and'  the 
many  Roman  cemeteries,  must  have  been  well  peopled.  The  most 
noticeable  Roman  relics  are  the  walls  of  Colchester,  the  ancient  Camulo- 
dunum  (Rte.  2) ;  the  remains  found  in  and  near  that  city,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Colchester  Museum  TRte.  2) ;  and  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  Othona  (Rte.  4),  at  the  moutti  of  the  Fanta  or  Blackwater. 
Othona  was  one  or  the  stations  under  the  command  of  the  Count  of  the 
Saxon  shore,  and,  like  Richborough  in  Kent  and  Burgh  Castle  at 
tiie  mouth  of  the  Yare  (Suffolk,  Rte.  16),  was  probably  erected  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast  during  the  later  period  of  Roman  dominion.  Among 
its  ruins,  Cedd,  the  first  preacher  of  Christdanity  to  the  East  Saxons, 
erected  a  church  (see  ante,  §  6). 

Numerous  Roman  sepulchral  relics  have  been  found  in  different  ^rts 
of  Essex.  A  stone  sarcophagus  and  lead  coffins  found  at  East  Ham 
(Rte.  1)  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Colchester  is,  of  course,  rich 
in  such  remains.  Great  numbers  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Audley  End,  and  are  preserved  for  the  most  part  in  the  house 
there,  or  in  the  Museum  at  Saffron  Walden  (Rte.  11).    These  remains 

Cup  themselves  round  the  great  station  at  Chesterford,  the  ancient 
Einum,  on  the  extreme  K.  border  of  Essex  (Rte.  11).  They  have 
been  thoroughly  described  by  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke  in  his  *  Antiqua 
Explorata'  and  'Sepulta  Explorata' — ^both  privately  printed;  and  in 
numerous  articles  by  him  in  the  Journals  of  uie  Arehaaological  Institute 
and  of  the  Archseological  Association. 

The  chief  Roman  road  through  Essex  followed  nearly  the  line  of  the 
old  high  road,  and  of  the  present  railway,  between  London  and  Col- 
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Chester.  There  were  towns  or  stations  at  Dorolitum  (near  Bomfordl 
Caesaromagus  (near  Chelmsford),  and  Canonium  (near  Kelvedon?> 
Branch  roads  crossed  the  country  from  Colchester  to  Gamhoritum 
(Cambridge),  and  from  Colchester  to  Bishop's  Stortford.  The  Roman 
roads  and  stations  of  Essex  and  still  more  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  have 
been  Terj  imperfectly  examined ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  greater 
towna^  such  as  Camiilodnnum,  the  sites  of  stations  are  still  uncertain. 

{ 10.  Medioeval  and  later  antiquities. — Besides  many  churches  of 
great  interest,  Essex  contains  two  of  the  finest  Norman  Castle-keeps  in 
this  oonntry  at  Colchester  and  Hedingham,  and  some  very  important 
examples  of  domestic  architecture.  The  great  use  of  massive  wood- 
woik,  espedally  in  the  construction  of  belfry  towers,  and  the  very  early 
(post  Boman)  brick  buildings  in  Essex,  are  remarkable.  The  unusual 
use  of  both  materials  was  owing  to  the  absence  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  oonntry  of  any  good  building  stone.  But  wood  was  abun- 
dant The  oonntiy  was  one  wide  forest ;  and  it  was  easy  to  find  oak  ' 
thnber  sufficiently  large  and  strong  to  construct  such  church  walls  as 
those  of  Greenst^,  such  belfries  as  those  of  Margarettiug  and  Black* 
more,  or  such  piers  and  arcades  as  those  of  Shenfield.  Brick,  which 
had  been  disused  after  the  Boman  period,  was  at  first,  perhaps,  im- 
ported from  Flanders,  but  was  soon  (as  at  Coggeshall)  made  and  bumt 
in  the  country.  A  valuable  paper  on  Timber- work  in  Essex  Churches 
is  in  the '  Trans.  Essex  Ant.  JSoc.,'  iv.  89-119.  Except  in  their  massive 
timber-work,  the  Essex  churches  generally  present  no  peculiarities 
calling  for  special  notice.  Seven  churches  in  this  county  have  round 
towers ;  but  these  towers  belong  in  so  marked  a  manner  to  Norfolk  and 
S<ifiblk,  the  ancient  East  An^ia,  that  they  will  properly  be  noticed 
in  the  Introduction  to  those  counties.  The  few  examples  which  exist 
in  Essex  and  in  Cambridgeshire  are  due,  no  doubt,  to  East  Anglian 
influence.  The  most  remarkable  wooden  belfry  towers  are  at  Marqaret^ 
ti^f  Stocky  and  Bhckmore^  all  described  in  Kte.  2 ;  where  also  the 
striking  Sienfidd  Arcade  is  noticed.  For  OreensUad  Church,  the 
oaken  walls  of  which  are  of  the  highest  interest,  see  Rte.  10.  At  Little 
MapUxtead  (Rte.  9),  is  one  of  the  four  round  churches  in  this  country. 

EmgLith  hifcfrt  the  Conquest, — Greenstead  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  more  ancient  than  the  Conquest ;  but  this  (see  Rte.  10*)  is  doubtful. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  at  Boreham  (Rte.  2),  ana  portions  of 
Ftlttead  Church  (Rte.  3)  ^ve  more  decided  claims  to  a  date  before 
1066.  The  tower  of  7\^ity  Churchy  Colchester  (Rte.  2)  is  certainly  of 
very  early  character,  as  is  also  the  chancel  arch,  HaUinghury  (Rte. 

Swman, — Of  churches  containing  Norman  work  the  most  interesting 
are  (Rte.  1)  HacOeigh ;  Sauthchurch,  (Rte.  2)  Blackmore.  ♦Ruins  of 
St.  Botolph's  Priory  Church,  Colchester.  (Rte.  4)  Eeybridge.  (Rte.  6) 
Cfreat  BenUey.  (Rte.  9)  ^Little  Majfiestead  (round  church) ;  Cattle 
BeHngham.  (Rte.  10)  Oreenstead  (if  it  be  not  earlier);  Stondon 
Money;  WtSinghale  l^in.  (Rte.  11)  *WaUham  Abbey;  Stanstead 
Mtmnt  Fitchet ;  Badstoek. 
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Early  Englith.  Essex  contains  little  of  this  period.  Early  English 
portions  exist  in  (Bte.  1)  SotdJichurch ;  (Hte.  2)  Sauthtveald ;  Black' 
more ;  *  Danbwry ;  and  6oreham.  (Rte.  3)  St.  MichaePs,  Braintree. 
(Rte.  7)  Dovercourij  a  small  and  poor  church,  but  interesting  from  the 
&mous  rood  which  it  once  possessed. 

Decorated,— (Rte.  2)  *Shenfidd  (part  of  the  church,  but  not  the 
timber  arcade,  which  is  Perp.);  Mountnemng:  Ingatestone  (nave); 
^Margaretting  (yGtj  interesting  for  its  wooden  tower,  and  stained 
glass);  Banbury  (containing  throe  wooden  effigies  of  the  Dec.  period). 
(Rte.  3)  Stebbing  (where  is  a  remarkable  chancel  arch-screen);  and 
Tiltey.  (Rte.  6)  Wivenhoe  (church  rebuilt,  but  interesting).  (Rte.  9) 
Little  Ma^piestead  (some  portions  of  the  round  church  are  of  thiis  date! 
(Rte.  10)  Fyfield^^rts).  (Rte.  11)  WaUham  Abbey  (S.  chapel). 
(Rte.  11)  Qreat  Sampford. 

Perpendicular. — (Rte.  2)  Shenfield  (the  wooden  arcade  is  of  this 
period);  Ingatestone  (brick  tower);  Boreham  (parts.  Here  are  the 
fine  Sussex  monuments) ;  Messing  (with  a  late  Perp.  stained  window) ; 
^Layer  Marney  (with  fine  Mamey  tombs).  (Rte.  3)  Booking  (W. 
tower) ;  Fdstead  (parts.  Here  is  the  monument  of  the  first  Lord 
Rich)  ;  *Thaxted  (Perp.  throughout,— large  and  fine).  (Rte.  4)  Maiden 
(triangular  tower).  (Rte.  9)  EarFs  Cdne  (the  De  Vere  effigies  are  in 
the  Priory  cloister);  Sible  Hedingham  (early);  Ca^stle  Hedingham 
(parts,— the  altar  tomb  of  the  15th  Earl  of  Oxford  is  here).  (Rte.  11) 
^Saffron  Walden  (Perp.  throughout, — ^a  large  and  interesting  church). 

Of  all  these  churches,  those  which  the  archaeolodst  will  find  most  im- 
portant are  Margaretting,  Stocky  Blackmore  (wooden  towers) ;  Shenfield 
(wooden  arcade) ;  Boreham  (with  the  Sussex  monuments) ;  Layer 
Mamey ;  St.  BotdpKs  at  Colchester ;  Earl's  Cdne  (with  the  De  Vere 
effigies);  the  timber  church  of  Oreenstead;  the  round  church  at  Little 
MapLestead ;  the  Norman  church  at  Waltham  Abbey ;  and  the  two  fine 
Perpendicular  churches  of  Thaxted  and  Saffron  Walden. 

An  interesting  effigy,  in  wood,  of  a  priest  exists  in  the  church  of 
Little  Leighs  (Rte.  3),  and  in  Little  Eorkedey  Church  are  three  large 
knightly  effigies  in  oak.  There  are  brasses  worth  notice  (all  described 
in  the  text)  in  the  churches  of  (Rte.  1)  J^vdey,  (Rte.  2)  Little  Hford^ 
(Rte.  3)  Little  Eastan,  (Rte.  6)  Wivenhoe,  (Rte.  8)  Little  Horkesley^ 
(Rte.  9)  Peftwiars^— the  earliest  in  the  county,  drc  1323,  (Rte.  10) 
St.  Mary's,  Chigwdl,  (Rte.  11)  ChrishaU. 

(In  Rte.  8,  the  churches  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk  are  described.  There 
are  three,  all  Perpendicular,  and  all  interesting,  with  some  fine  wood* 
work.) 

Monastic  Bemains. — ^Essex  contained  numerous  conventual  and 
collegiate  houses ;  but  of  these  the  existing  remains  are  scanty,  and  not 
very  interesting.  There  is  little  left  of  the  great  Benedictine  nunnery 
at  Barking  (Rte.  1).  The  remains  of  Thohy  Priory  (Augustinian 
Canons,  Rte.  2^  are  concealed  within  a  modem  house.  The  ruins  of 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  at  CoggeshaU  (Rte.  2)  are  worth  attention ;  as  are, 
ac  Colchester,  the  gate  of  St,  John^s  Abbey  (Benedictine),  and  the  ruins 
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of  Si.  BokUpKs  Priory  Church  (Aagnstiiiian  Canons).  The  gateway  of 
LiUU  Leighs  (Angostinian  Canons,  Rte.  3),  remains.  There  are  some 
remains  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  at  Tiltey  (Bte.  3).  At  Dunmow  (Rte.  3) 
the  chonsh  alone  of  the  Angustinian  Canons  is  preserved.  The  remains 
of  Bdeigh  .Abbey  (Pkemonstratensian  Canons,  Rte.  4),  are  interesting. 
What  icmaiiis  at  St,  OtyUCs  (Angustinian  Canons,  Rte.  6),  is  good ; 
bat  has  been  built  into  the  later  house.  At  WaUham  AHiy  (Angus- 
tinian CaDGos,  Rte.  11),  there  is  little  left  but  the  church. 

OsuOes. — Of  the  Essex  castles,  only  mounds  and  ditches  remain  at 
Onffor  and  Pleshy  (both  Rte.  10).  There  are  fine  and  extensive  ruins 
at  HadUigh  (Rte.  1),  dating  from  about  1231.  At  CoLcheOer  (Rte.  2) 
and  at  Caeitte  Bedmgham  (Rte.  9)  are  grand  Norm,  keeps,  ranking 
among  the  most  interesting  and  important  in  England. 

Domestic  Architecture, — The  finest  and  most  complete  example  in 
the  county  is  AutUey  End  (Rte.  11),  entirely  Jaoobiean,  and  one  of  the 
most  stately  houses  in  England.  IngcOestone  Ball  (Rte.  1)  is  Eliza- 
bethan ;  only  a  portion  remains.  *New  HaU  (Rte.  2)  is  a  fine  Tudor 
house  of  red  brick.  ^Layer  Mamey  BaU  (Rte.  2),  very  fine  brick- 
work of  the  age  of  Henry  YIII.,  deserving  special  attention.  FauU^- 
bourne  HaU  (Rte.  3)  is  of  the  15th  century,  and  later.  There  are 
some  early  portions  of  Bayne  BaU  CRte.  3).  Easton  Lodge  (Rte.  3)  is 
Elizabethan,  but  has  suffered  much  from  fire.  *Boreham  BaU  (Rte.  3) 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  is  fine.  At  TdUeshunt  Magna 
(Rte.  4)  i»a  brick  gate-house  of  the  15th  century.  Rochford  BaU 
■^    .5)is  -  -  


rRte.  5)  is  pertly  Jaoobeean.  *Oo8fidd  BaU  (Rte.  9)  is  of  brick,  and 
dates  partly  from  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  Moyns  Park  (Rte.  9)  is  a 
fine  Tudor  house ;  and  BiU  BaU  (Rte.  10)  is  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
but  is  Italian  in  desi^. 

WaUham  Cren  (Rte.  11),  interesting  in  spite  of  its  restoration,  is 
the  finest  remaining  of  the  crosses  which  marked  the  resting-places  of 
Qoeen  Eleanor^s  body,  on  its  way  from  Lincoln  to  London. 

Geology. 

$  11.  The  whole  of  Essex,  with  the  exception  of  the  N.W.  corner, 
bordering  on  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  lies  in  what  is  called 
the  **  London  basin  ** — one  of  the  two  mstricts  (the  other  is  the  so- 
called  **  Hampshire  basin  ")  to  which  the  Eocene  formations  of  England 
are  confined.  ^  These  tracts  are  bounded  by  rising  grounds,  composed 
of  chalk,  except  where  the  sea  intervenes.  That  the  chalk  passes 
beneath  the  Tertiary  strata  we  can  not  only  infer  from  geological  data, 
but  can  prove  by  numerous  artificial  sections,  at  points  where  wells 
have  been  sunk,  or  borings  made  throuch  the  overlying  beds.  The 
Eocene  deposits  are  chiefly  marine,  and  have  generally  been  divided 
into  3  groups : — 1st,  the  Plastic  clay  and  sand,  which  is  the  lowest 
group;  2ndly,  the  London  clay ;  and  3rdly,  the  Bagshot  sand.  Of  all 
these  the  mineral  composition  is  very  simple,  for  they  consist  almost 
entirely  of  clay^  sand,  and  shingle,  the  great  mass  of  clay  being  in  the 
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middle,  and  the  npper  and  lower  members  of  the  series  being'  more 
arenaceous." — Lyeu. 

The  surfiEuse  deposit  of  greater  part  of  Essex  is  the  London  day,  the 
highest  elevations  of  whidi  (it  is  nowhere  very  lofty)  are  at  High 
Beech  (Rte.  10),  Danbury  (Rte.  2),  and  the  Langdon  hills  (Rte.  1). 
'*  Its  thickness  is  very  great,  sometimes  exceeding  500  ft  It  contains 
many  layers  of  ovate  or  flattish  masses  of  argillaceous  limestone^  which, 
in  their  interior,  are  generally  traversed  in  various  directions  by  cracks, 
partially  or  wholly  filled  by  calcareous  spar.  These  masses,  called 
septaria,  are  sometimes  continued  through  a  thickness  of  200  ft," — 
Lydl,    Excellent  cement  is  made  from  these  septaria. 

No  remains  of  land  mammalia  have  been  foimd  in  the  London  clay. 
Bones  and  skeletons  of  crocodiles  and  turtles  abound;  and  these, 
together  with  seed-vessels  and  remains  of  plants,  found  in  very  great 
numbers,  prove  the  existence  of  neighbouring  dry  land  at  the  time 
when  the  London  clay  was  deposited  beneath  the  sea.  The  great 
thickness  of  the  London  clay  renders  it  almost  impervious  to  water, 
and  few  springs  issue  directly  from  it  The  water  procured  by  boring 
through  the  clay  is  very  clear  and  pure. 

The  Plastic  day  occurs  in  different  parts  of  Essex ;  but  the  principal 
tract  extends  across  the  county  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadleigh  to 
that  of  Goggeshall.  It  lies  below  the  London  clay,  and  is  sometimes  of 
great  thickness  (from  400  to  500  ft).  *'  It  consists  principally  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  beds  of  sand,  shingle,  clay,  and  loami  irregularly 
alternating,  some  of  the  clay  being  used  in  potteries,  in  reference  to 
which  the  name  of  Plastic  clay  has  been  given  to  the  whole  formation." 
^'Lydl.  Various  marine  shells  are  foimd  in  it,  together  with  the  teeth 
offish. 

The  N.E.  coast  of  Essex  is  formed  of  loose  friable  sands  and  clays, 
capped  at  Harwich  and  Walton-on-the-Naze  by  Suffdk  crag  (see 
Introd.  to  Suffolk,  '  Geology ').  This  crag  contains  numerous  shells, 
and  is  referable  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  older  Pliocene  "  period. 

The  valley  of  the  Thames  contains  a  post-pliocene  alluvium  (of 
infinitely  later  date  than  the  Eocene  formations),  resembling  the  post- 
tertiary  alluviums  in  the  basins  of  the  Somme  and  the  Seine.  "  The 
most  marked  feature  of  this  alluvium  in  the  Thames  valley  is  that 
great  bed  of  ochreous  gravel,  composed  chiefly  of  broken  and  slightly 
worn  chalk-flints,  on  which  a  great  part  of  London  is  built.  It  extendi 
from  above  Maidenhead  through  the  metropolis  to  the  sea,  a  distance 
from  W.  to  E.  of  fifty  miles,  having  a  width  varying  from  two  to  nine 
miles.  Its  thickness  ranges  commonly  from  five  to  fifteen  feet.  Inter- 
stratified  with  this  gravel  in  many  places  are  beds  of  sand,  loam,  and 
clay,  the  whole  containing  occasionally  remains  of  the  manmioth  and 
other  extinct  quadrupeds.  Fine  sections  have  been  exposed  to  view,  at 
different  periods,  at  Brentford  and  Kew  Bridge,  others  in  London  itself, 
and  below  it  at  Erith  in  Kent,  on  the  right  Imnk  of  the  Thames,  and 
at  Ilford  and  Grays-Thurrock  in  Essex,  on  the  left  bank.  The  united 
thickness  of  the  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam  amounts  sometimes  to 
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forty  or  even  sixty  feet.  They  are  for  the  most  part  elevated  above, 
but  in  some  cases  ibey  descend  below,  the  present  level  of  the  overflowed 
plain  of  the  Thames." — XyeK,  'Antiq.  of  Man.'  Flint  implements  of 
the  same  antiqae  type  as  &06e  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  have 
been  discovered  in  this  alluvium.  Deposits  of  it  occur  in  other  parts  of 
Essex.  At  Copford  the  late  Mr.  John  Brown,  F.6.S.,  found  in  it  bones 
of  the  mammoth,  a  large  b^r  (probably  Ursus  spelceua),  a  beaver,  stag, 
and  anrochs,  besides  sixty-nine  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells. 
For  the  strata  at  Giays-TliurTock,  see  Rte.  1. 

Patches  of  glacial  drift  are  found  capping  some  of  the  Essex  hills, 
and  exteoding  some  way  down  their  southern  slopes  towards  the  valley 
of  the  Thames.  **  Although  no  fragments,  washed  out  of  these  older 
and  upland  drifts,  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  Thames  con- 
taining elephant's  bones,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has 
oontei^ed,  that  the  gladal  formation  is  the  older  of  the  two,  and  that  it 
originated  when  the  greater  part  of  England  was  submerged  beneath 
the  sea.  In  short,  we  must  suppose  that  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  and 
all  its  fluviattle  deposits,  are  post-glacial  in  the  modified  sense  of  that 
term,  i.e.,  that  they  were  subsequent  to  the  marine  drift  of  the  central 
and  northern  counties,  and  to  the  period  of  its  emergence  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,*'— Xyc». 

Tbavelleb's  View. 

§  12.  Although  Essex  is  not  one  of  the  picturesque  counties  of 
England,  it  contains  some  scenery  of  considerable  interest.  The  old 
woodland  of  Epping  Forest  (Rtes.  10  and  11),  diminished  as  it  is,  is 
still  striking  and  b^utiful ;  and  here  and  there  well .  represents,  with 
its  gnarled  trees  and  its  lengthened  glades,  the  great  forest,  full  of  wild 
animals,  which,  according  to  Fitzstephen,  anciently  spread  close  up  to 
the  northern  wall  of  London.  Remains  of  ancient  wood,  less  known, 
and  less  picturesque,  extend  northward  from  Epping  toward  Hatfield 
and  Dunmow.  It  is  on  this  side  of  the  county  that  the  old  *'  Forest  of 
Essex  "  (see  onto,  §  2),  still  holds  some  portion  of  its  ground. 

The  central  portion  of  Essex,  rich  and  green,  is  not  very  attractive 
to  the  traveller  ^  in  search  of  the  picturesque."  The  views  from  some 
of  the  higher  ground — especially  that  from  Danbury  Hill  (Rte.  2),  and 
othen  farUier  N.,  as  at  Braxted  (Rte.  2) — ^are  extensive  and  unusnal ; 
looking  across  wide  stretches  of  comparatively  level  country  to  the 
seaboaid,  broken  and  indented  by  numerous  creeks  and  inlets.  The 
seaboard  itself  is  hardly  interesting.  That  of  Tendring  Hundred  (from 
Clacton  to  Harwich,  Rtes.  6  and  7Y  is  bordered  in  part  by  low  cliffs, 
which  are  well  known  to  the  geologist;  and  the  Essex  coast,  which 
borders  the  Thames,  at  least  from  Benfleet  to  Shoeburyness  (Rte.  1), 
commands  fine  and  striking  views. 

Along  the  Suffolk  bor&r,  especially  about  Dedham  and  Kayland 
(SuTFOLK,  Rte.  13),  the  scenery  has  a  quiet,  cheerful  beauty,  well  reflected 
of  the  best  pictures  of  Constable,  whose  home  was  here.    The 
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north-western  comer,  about  Saffron  Walden  (Bte.  11),  liea  on  tiiie 
chalk,  and  is  broken  into  long,  shallow  yalleys,  winding  upward 
toward  the  ridge  along  the  Cambridgeshire  border.  The  views  are 
sometimes  good;  and  ue  country  round  Saffron  Walden  itself  is  very 
pleasing. 

The  lover  of  tranquil,  home  scenery,  with  fine  trees^  rich  haryest 
fields,  and  green  meadows,  will  find  much  to  please  him  throughout 
Essex.  And,  if  the  county  is  nowhere  highly  picturesque,  the 
antiquary  will  -find  it  inferior  in  interest  to  few  in  England  (see  S|  9, 
lO^'A^itiquities'). 

Of  Pictures  and  Art  CcUections^  the  most  important  are  at  Belhm 
f  Rte.  1),  where  are  some  interesting  portraits,  among  them  many  of  the 
Dacres  of  the  South ;  Southweaid  nail  (Ete.  2),  where  is  a  very  fine 
Titian  ;  Thomdon  EaU  (Rte.  2),  portraits,  including  some  Holbeina ; 
the  Eyde  (Rte.  2) ;  the  very  fine  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Fuller  Mait- 
land  at  Stanatead  EaU  (Rte.  11) ;  and  AuMey  End  (Rte.  11),  the 
most  noticeable  house  in  the  cotm^,  containing  portraits,  and  other 
sood  pictures.  At  Wivenhoe  Park  (Rte.  6)  is  a  fine  piece  of  carving 
by  Grinling  Gibbons. 

Places  of  special  interest  to  the  engineer  are  the  Northern  Out/aU 
Beservoir  (Rte.  1),  and  ShoeJmryness  (Rte.  1). 


EAST  ANGLIA. 
NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK. 


The  general  character  and  history  of  both  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  may 
well  be  treated  in  one  division.  The  antiquities  of  each  county 
must  be  noticed  separately. 


ANTIQTJiniS  (KOBFOLK)..      ••     xliii 

Geology xlTiii 
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Antiquitdes  (Suffolk)  ..     ..  xxxv 

Extent  and  Genebal  Chabacteb. 

§  13.  The  insular  character  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  East  Anglic 
was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Stanley,  in  an  Essay  contributed  to 
the  Norwich  volume  of  the  Archssological  Institute.  Norfolk  and 
StuGfolk  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  England  by  the  great  fen  districi 
which  borders  them  on  the  west ;  by  the  broad  estuary  of  the  fen  rivers, 
which  on  the  north  divides  Norfolk  from  Lincolnshire;  and  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Stour,  which  on  the  south  divides  Suffolk  from  Essex, 
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The  German  Ocean  washes  the  eastern  coast.  The  effect  of  this  insn- 
lation  has  been  that  the  East  Anglian  kingdom  was  more  porely 
Teotcnic  than  any  other  in  this  country,  and  that  the  race  is  probably 
to  this  day  leas  mingled;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  traced  througnout  the 
later  history  of  the  district 

The  area  of  Suffolk  in  statnte  acres  is  949,825,  It  is  thus  smaller 
than  Essex,  which  covers  1,055,133  acres ;  and  considerably  less  than 
Norfolk,  where  the  extent  of  acreage  is  1,356,173.  The  popnlation  of 
Suffolk  in  1871  was  348,869.  That  of  Norfolk  was  438^656.  (The 
pop.  of  Essex  was  466,436.) 

There  is  no  very  high  ground  in  either  Norfolk  or  Suffolk;  yet, 

except  in  certain  districts,  neither  county  can  be  called  flat.    Suffolk 

was  endoeed  at  an  earlier  period  than  Norfolk;  and  as  a  whole  its 

scenery  is  of  a  softer  and  more  pastoral  character.    It  still  deserves 

e:ood  Bishop  Hall's  commendation  of  it^  as  "  a  sweet  and  civil  county." 

fSee  Batostead^  Suffolk,  Rte.  14).  "  This  country,"  writes  Reyce,  whose 

*  Breviary  of  Suffolk,'  compiled  in  1618,  remains  in  MS.  in  the  British 

Museum,  *' delighting  in  a  continuall  evenes  and  plaines,  is  void  of  any 

great  hills,  high  mountains,  or  steepe  rockes,  notwithstanding  the  which 

it  is  not  alwayes  so  low  or  flat  but  that  it  is  severed  and  divided  with 

little  hills  easy  for  ascent,  and  pleasaunt  ryvers  watering  the  low  valleys 

with  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  which  ministreth  unto  the  inhabitants 

a  full  choyoe  of  healthful  and  pleasant  situations  for  their  seemly 

houses.*    (  Ee^ce^  quoted  in  Suckling's  *  Hist,  of  Suffolk,'  Introd.)  The 

sur&ce  of  Ncnrfolk  is  far  more  varied.    *'  All  England,"  says  Fuller, 

('Worthies')  "  may  be  carved  out  of  Norfolk,  represented  therein,  not 

(Hily  to  the  kind,  but  degree  thereof.    Here  are  fens  and  heaths,  and 

light  and  deep,  and  sand  and  clay  ground,  and  meadow,  and  pasture, 

and  arable,  and  woody,  and  (genersdly)  woodless  land,  so  grateful  to 

this  shire  with  the  variety  thereof.    "Hius,  as  in  many  men,  though 

peichaDoe  this  or  that  put  may  justly  be  cavilled  at,  yet  all  put 

together  complete  a  proper  person ;  so  Norfolk  collectively  taken  hath 

a  sufficient  result  of  pleasure  and  profit,  that  being  supplied  in  one  part 

which  is  defective  in  another." 

The  most  marked  feature  in  the  geography  of  Suffolk  is  the  ridge  of 
comparatively  high  table-land,  which,  banning  near  Beccles,  crosses 
the  county  obliquely,  by  Halesworth,  Stradbrooke,  and  Debenham,  and 
thence  passes  to  the  S.W.  angle.  This  ridge  seems  to  be  what  is  known 
as  **  High  Suffolk," — although  the  limits  of  sudi  a  division  are  by  no 
means  clearly  defined.  The  land  of  High  Suffolk  is  strong  and  fertile, 
— loam  on  a  clay  marl  bottom.  There  is  a  local  saying  which  makes 
this  district  the  Boeotia  of  the  county ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  in 
ancient  days  its  deep  miry  ways  and  stiff  soil  caused  it  to  be  regard^] 
with  some  dread  by  the  monks  of  Bury,  and  by  the  comfortable 
burehers  of  Ipswich. 

Mr.  Stevenson  in  the  Introduction  to  his  *  Birds  of  Norfolk'  has 
enumerated  six  divisions  which  sufficiently  well  represent  the  varieties 
of  soil  and  snriaoe  offered  by  that  county.    1.  The  district  of  the  Broads 
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(see  Yarmouth,  Norfoi£,  Ete.  22)  marked  by  the  numerous  broads  or 
meres  into  which  the  winding  rivers  open  at  intervals,  2.  The.  Cliff 
district,  extending  from  Happisburgh  to  Weybome  beyond  Cromer 
(see  Rtes.  23, 24, 25);  with  low  searclififs,  and  (for  some  distance  inland) 
furze-covered  hills,  heaths,  and  rich  wooded  valleys.  3.  The  M&jUs  or 
Bandy  shore  extending  from  near  Weybome  to  Hunstanton  (Rtes.  25 
and  29)  marked  by  its  fiat  shores,  its  creeks,  and  salt  marshes.  4.  The 
**Breck"  district,  in  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  the  county  (Rtes.  31,  32). 
The  local  word  "  breck  **  is  used  to  signify  ground  which  at  any  former 
period  has  been  "broken  up,"  but  not  enclosed.  This  part  of  the 
county  is  distinguished  by  its  wide  open  fields  of  light  land,  mixed 
with  very  extensive  tracts  of  heath,  fir  plantation,  warren  and  sheep- 
walk.  6.  Fen  district  (Rte.  30) ;  a  portion  of  the  Great  Bedford  Level, 
beginning  close  to  the  town  of  Brandon,  and  extending  over  the  S.W. 
part  of  the  county  to  King's  Lynn.  6.  The  Endosed  district  (Rtes.  22, 
24, 26, 28);  forming  the  centre  and  the  eastern  divisions  of  the  county  ; 
a  region  of  small  fields,  clustering  homesteads,  rich  meadows,  and  well- 
timbered  hedgerows. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  the  district  of  the  "brecks"  was  the  special 
haunt  of  the  great  bustard  (otis  tarda)  in  Norfolk  ;  and  the  quarter  in 
which  it  lingered  latest.  Westacre  in  this  district,  and  Icklingham 
in  Sufiblk  (a  country  which  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  Norfolk 
brecks)  were  haunted  by  the  bustard  until  at  least  as  late  as  1827. 
In  1819,  nineteen  were  observed  together  at  Westacre.  The  bird  was 
formerly  by  no  means  scarce ;  and  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  it  was 
"taken  by  greyhounds"  on  Newmarket  Heath.  Gilbert  White  asserts 
that  bustards  "when  seen  on  the  downs  resemble  fallow  deer  at  a 
distance."  They  are  very  good  eating.  At  a  feast  given  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Hall  in  1555, 10s.  each  was  the  cost  of  bustards, — lOs.  each 
of  swans  and  cranes,  and  4«.  of  pheasants.  The  bustard  became  extinct 
in  Norfolk  about  1838,  when  the  killing  of  the  last  two  birds  is  recorded. 
In  1843  one  was  shot  between  Helston  and  the  Lizard ;  and  another  so 
late  as  1856,  near  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire.  Its  extirpation  has,  no 
doubt,  been  brought  about  by  improved  agriculture  and  the  gradual 
enclosure  of  the  open  country — especially  by  the  plantation  of  rows  of 
trees  for  shelter.  The  system  of  weeding  out  com  in  the  spring,  and 
the  **  horse-hoeing  **  used  in  the  large  wheat-fields  of  W.  Norfolk,  seem 
to  have  interfered  with  the  nesting  of  the  birds,  and  to  have  destroyed  the 
eggs,  which  ojre  laid  in  a  depression  on  the  bare  ground.  The  bustard 
feeds  on  green  com,  grasses,  &c. ;  and  is  said  to  kill  and  eat  small 
mammalia  and  reptiles.  It  is  now  found  in  vast  numbers  in  Spain,  on 
most  of  the  middle  and  southern  plains. 

§  14.  The  rivers  of  Suffolk  are  chiefly  noticeable  for  their  deep, 
winding  estuaries.  The  Stour,  the  Orwell  (into  which  the  Gipping 
river  falls),  and  the  Deben,  are  all  thus  marked ;  and  their  estuaries 
divide  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  county  into  broad  peninsulas.  The  Aide  ' 
winds  toward  the  sea  through  another  long,  narrow  channel.  The 
Stour,  dividing  Sufiblk  from  Essex,  is  the  largest  of  these  rivers,  and  is 
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navigable  as  high  as  HanniDgtree  (and  by  locks,  to  Sudbury).  The 
Wavoiey,  which  throughout  its  course  divides  Suffolk  from  Norfolk, 
Qow  enters  the  sea  through  the  Breydon  water  above  Yarmouth*  It  is 
tsaerted  that  the  Waveney  was  formerly  navigable  throughout  its 
valley ;  and  as  late  as  1549,  during  Kett*s  rebellion,  a  pinnace  was 
prepared  for  conveying  twenty  men  up  the  river  as  far  as  Weybread, — 
12  or  14  miles  hi«iber  than  the  limit  of  the  present  navigation.  All 
che  Suffolk  rivers  abound  in  fish. 

The  Norfolk  coast  differs  much  from  that  of  Suffolk.^  Its  rivers  have 
no  such  estuaries,  although  the  Yare  and  the  Bure  are  navigable  for 
some  distADoe.  Those  which  fall  into  the  sea  near  Yarmouth,  winding 
through  the  flat  marshlands,  form  the  curious  district  of  the  Broads 
( YarnunUhy  Bte.  22).  The  most  important  of  the  remaining  Norfolk 
rivers  fall  into  the  Ouse  before  it  joins  the  sea  at  King's  Lynn. 

§  15.  Keither  county  has  at  present  any  great  extent  of  manufac- 
tures.    Norfolk  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  cloth  trade  in  this 
country  (see  Nartmch,  Rte.  21,  and  Worsteadf  Kte.  23),  and  the  fabric  of 
**  WoTstead "  itself  takes  ita  name  from  the  town  (the  "  steading  "  of 
!^me  Anglian  **  Wor"  or  **  Wore"^  in  which  it  was  first  manufactured. 
The  cloth  trade  extended  througn  great  part  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ; 
and  many  fine  churches  (such  as  that  of  Lavenham  in  Suffolk,  Bte.  14) 
were   raised  by  wealthy  clothiers.     This   trade  has  almost  entirely 
passed  into  the  North  of  England.    The  largest  mills  in  the  kingdom 
for  producing  Norwich  crape  (a  mixture  of  silk  and  worsted)  exist  at 
Norwich  ;  but  the  chief  staple  of  that  city  at  present  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes. 

llie  old  importance  of  Norfolk  worsted,  and  the  strong  local  feeling 
which  has  always  characterized  the  county,  are  amusingly  shown  in 
a  letter  from  John  Paston  to  his  cousin  Margaret,  written  about 
1464 : — "  I  pray  you,"  he  writes,  "  ye  will  send  me  hither  two  ells*pf 
worsted  for  doublets,  to  happe  me  this  cold  winter;  and  that  ye 
enquire  where  William  Paston  bought  his  tippet  of  fine  worsted, 
which  is  almost  like  silk,  and  if  that  be  much  finer  than  that  ye 
should  buy  me  after  seven  or  eight  shillings,  then  buy  me  a  quarter 
and  the  nail  thereof  for  collars,  though  it  be  dearer  than  the  other ; 
for  I  would  make  my  doublet  aU  worsted,  for  worship  of  Norfolk, 
rather  than  like  Gonner's  doublet." — Faston  Letters,  vol.  iv.,  p.  91. 

The  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements  at  Ipswich  especially 
that  of  Messrs.  Ransome  &  Sims  {Ipswich  Bte.  12),  should  here  be  men- 
tioned. The  iron  works  of  Messrs.  Garrett,  at  Leiston  (Suffolk,  Kte. 
16)  are  very  large  and  important. 

HiSTOBT. 

§  16.  The  insular  character  of  East  Anglia  has,  no  doubt,  influenced 
its  history  from  a  very  early  period.  The  whole  of  the  district,  when 
we  first  obtain  any  knowledge  of  it,  was  inhabited  by  a  single  British 
tribe — the  Iceni — who,  defended  on  three  sides  by  the  sea  and  its 
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estuaries,  seem  also  to  have  possessed  the  Fenlands  of  Cambridg:e- 
shire,  which  thus  formed  an  outlying  march,  or  border  of  protection  on 
the  west.  But  within,  on  the  eastern  side  of  these  fenlands,  four  of  the 
strongest  boundary  dykes  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  (the  Devil's 
Dyke,  the  Fleam,  or  Balsham  Dyke,  and  the  Brent  and  Bran  ditches), 
passing  from  the  southern  limits  of  the  Tens,  the  northern  border  of 
what  was  anciently  the  great  forest  country  of  N.  Essex,  form  additional 
defences  of  E.  Anglia  agaiAst  invaders  from  the  W.  Whether  all  these 
dykes  belong  to  the  British  period  is  uncertain.  But  the  Devil's  Dyke, 
the  largest  of  them,  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  a  defence  of  the 
Iceni  at  some  period  of  their  history. 

The  Iceni  seem  to  have  submitted  to  the  power  of  the  Romans  during 
the  campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius.  But  after  Ostorius  Scapula  arrived 
in  Britain  they  revolted,  and  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Ostorius 
within  their  defences  (**  locum  septum  agresti  aggere  ").  Henceforth 
they  were  kept  in  obeaience  only  by  fear ;  and  the  cruelties  inflicted 
by  the  Romans,  which  followed  on  the  death  of  the  chief,  Prasutagus 
(in  the  reign  of  Nero),  led  to  the  rising  of  the  Iceni,  who,  joined  by  the 
Trinobantes  of  Essex,  plundered  and  burnt  Camulodunum  (Colchester), 
and  utterly  defeated  the  ninth  legion  under  its  lieutenant,  Cerealia. 
(See  Essex,  Jntrod.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  here  the  famous  story 
of  Boadicca,  the  widow  of  Prasutagns.  The  great  rising  of  the  Iceni 
called  from  Mona  the  Propraetor  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  collected  a 
large  body  of  regular  troops,  and  gave  battle  to  Boadicea  and  the 
various  tribes  who  had  made  common  cause  with  the  Iceni.  The 
Britons  were  routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  Eighty  thousand  are 
said  to  have  perished,  including  their  women,  who  had  been  placed  in 
waggons  round  the  plain  on  which  the  Iceni  were  posted.  It  is  on  this 
occasion  that  Boadicea  is  represented  as  appearing  with  her  daughters 
in  a  chariot,  and  addressing  the  several  tribes.  After  the  defeat  she 
destroyed  herself  by  poison.  The  scene  of  the  battle  is  uncertain. 
Messing  in  Essex  has  been  suggested  (see  Essex,  lUe.  2),  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  the  actual  place,  and  the  open 
plain  which  Tacitus  describes  as  in  front  of  the  Roman  troops  "  so  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  ambuscades,"  seems  to  indicate  a  country  farther 
N.^-on  the  Newmarket  plain,  or  the  Thetford  heaths. 

The  Iceni  were  entirely  crushed  in  this  battle.  They  are  duly 
recorded  in  the  geographical  survey  of  Ptolemy  (circ.  a.d.  110) ;  but 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  occupied  their  country  without  further 
resistance,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  British  fortress  on  the  site 
of  Norwich  castle  still  held  out,  and  that  the  camp  at  Caister  was 
at  this  time  constructed  by  the  legionaries.  (See  Norxoich,  Rte.  21.)  At 
a  much  later  period  the  Roman  {Stations  at  Walton,  at  Dunwich, 
at  Burgh,  aud  at  Brancaster  were  constructed,  all  as  defences  of  the 
"Saxon  shore.*'  The  name  of  the  Iceni  is  retained  in  that  of  the 
"  Icenhilde  Way,"  the  old  British  trackway  which  ran  (and  which  may 
still  in  great  measure  be  traced)  from  the  Norfolk  coast  to  the  westeni 
parts  of  the  island.     The  name  of  this  street,  according  to  Dr.  Guest, 
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signifies  the  "highway  of  the  Icen," — the  way  fitted  for  military  expe- 
ditions,— from  the  Anglo-Saion  hUd^  war,  battle.  Such  names  as 
Icklin<;ham,  Ickleton,  and  Jckleford  (all  in  Suffolk)  he  reirards  as  in 
all  probability  comiptioos  of  Iceningham,  Icenton,  and  Icenford.  Icen^ 
ingham,  the  ^  ham  **  or  dwelling  of  the  Icenings,  was  uo  doubt  the 
capital  of  that  people.  (See  Dr.  Guest's  paper  on  the  *'  Four  Koman 
ways,"  *ArchieoL  Journal,*  vol.  xiv.)  If  these  derivations  are  ac- 
oeptedy  they  go  far  to  prove  not  only  the  earlier  importance  of  the 
Iceni,  hat  their  strength  and  numbers  at  the  time  of  the  first  Anglian 
settlements.  The  old  British  name  would  not  have  been  retained  and 
''Anglicised*'  had  not  the  race  lingered  on  part,  at  least,  of  its  old 
possessions,  long  after  the  first  Anglian  colonists  settled  upon  its 
bofden. 

§  17.  The  time  of  this  first  Anglian  settlement  cannot  be  accurately 
fixed.  The  Cerdics-ora  of  the  *  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,*  at  which  Cerdic 
and  (*ynric  are  said  to  have  lauded  in  the  year  495,  was  placed  by 
Camden  in  Norfolk.  Cerdic  was  the  founder  of  the  W.  Saxon  kingdom ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  after  his  first  landing  on  the  flat  shore 
of  Norfolk  he  sailed  thence  to  the  Hampshire  coast,  whence  he  advanced 
to  conouer  and  to  found  his  kingdom.  But  it  has  been  shown  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  Cerdics-ora  lay  somewhere  on  the  Southampton 
water;  and  that  we  cannot  regard  the  passage  in  the  Chronicle  as 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  first  Teutonic  landing  in  **  E.  Anglia.'* 
It  may  possibly  be  that  the  first  Anglian  chief  who  settled  here  was 
Uffa,  or  Wufi'a,  from  whom  the  £.  Anglian  royal  race  was  called 
"  Uffingas  "  (Bede,  *  H.  E.,'  Lib.  ii.,  c.  15).  Uffa,  according  to  Bede, 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  historic  Rsedwald.  However  this  may  be, 
the  province  was  soon  (perhaps  from  the  first)  divided  into  the  two 
districts  which  were  afterwards  known  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (''North 
folk"  and*' South  folk"),  each  of  which  was  probably  ruled  by  a 
prince  of  the  one  royal  house.  These  principalities  may  have  been 
formed  by  separate,  though  kindred,  detachments  of  colonists. — (i'Vee- 
tnan.)  'J  he  kingdom  thus  formed  became  the  most  purely  Teutonic 
in  England.  Its  connections  were  rather  with  the  other  Anglian 
kinjMoms — Northumbria  and  Mercia—than  with  the  Saxon  races 
which  joined  it  on  its  southern  and  south-western  borders. 

'Ihe  importance  that  £.  Anglia  soon  obtained  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Ksedwald  became  one  of  the  so-called  *'  Bretwaldas,**  succeeding 
i£thelbert  of  Kent  Rtedwald  had  been  Christianized  (apparently 
baptized)  in  Kent ;  but  returning  to  his  own  country,  '*  he  fell  away 
from  the  faith,**  and  set  up  in  the  same  temple  an  altar  for  the  Christian 
sacrifice,  and  one  for  offerings  to  devils.  ("  In  eodem  fano  et  altare 
haberet  ad  sacrificium  Christi,  et  arulam  ad  victimas  daemoniorum." — 
Bede,  *  H.  E.,'  lib.  ii.,  c.  15.)  Eorpwald,  his  son,  became  a  truer  Chris- 
tian ;  but  after  his  death  the  kingdom  returned  to  heathenism ;  and 
Christianity  was  not  firmly  planted  in  it  until  Sigeberht,  brother  of 
Eorpwald,  who  had  been  exiled  in  Gaul,  became  there  an  earnest 
disciple  of  the  faith,  and  on  his  return  and  accession  to  the  E.  Anglian 
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throne,  was  assisted  in  bis  labours  of  conversion  by  a  Burgundian, 
named  Felix,  who  became  the  first  bishop  ot*  East  Anglia,  and  who 
fixed  the  place  of  his  see  at  **  Domnoc,"  afterwards  Dunwick  (See 
Dunwich,  Suffolk,  Rte.  16.)  Sigberht,  "  vir  per  omnia  Christianis- 
^muB  et  doctissimus,**  in  6ede*s  words,  himself  resigned  his  crown  and- 
entered  a  monastery  which  he  had  founded  at  Beodricsweorth — the 
later  St.  Edmundsbury.  (See  Suffolk,  Rte.  14.)  Anna,  a  grandson  of 
Ksedwald,  who  afterwards  became  king  of  the  E.  Anglians,  was 
the  father  of  -ffitheldrythe  (Etheldreda),  the  foundress  of  Ely,  and  of 
her  sisters,  Sexburh  (Sexburjia),  JEthelburh  (Ethelburga),  and  Wibt- 
burh  (Withburga),  all  of  whom  embraced  the  monastic  life.  (See 
Cambridoeshibe,  Elf/j  Rte.  35.)  The  passion  for  such  retirement,  so 
frequent  during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  was  nowhere  more  strongly 
developed  than  in  the  royal  race  of  E.  Anglia.    ♦ 

Under  Ecgberht  (a.d.  823),  E.  An<:;lia  became  a  dependent  ally  of 
Wessex.  Kin^s  of  the  old  line  continued  to  rei^  as  vassals  of  the 
W.  Saxon  overlord.  The  Danes,  no  doubt,  had  already  appeared  and 
plundered  on  their  coasts ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  870  that  the 
great  Scandinavian  force,  under  Inguar  and  Hubha,  burst  upon  E. 
Anglia,  plundered  and  destroyed  the  monasteries  of  the  fens,  defeated 
and  murdered  the  E.  Anglian  king,  Edmund,  who  afterwards  became 
the  great  patron  of  the  province,  and  one  of  the  chief  saints  of  England 
(see  Bury  8t,  Edmund^ s,  Suffolk,  Rte.  14),  and  completely  conquered 
his  country.  The  peace  of  Wedmore,  arranged  in  880  between  Alfi^d 
of  Wessex  and  the  Danish  king,  Guthrum,  who  was  then  baptised  by  the 
name  of  ^thelstan,  gave  all  E.  Anglia,  besides  part  of  Mercia,  to 
the  Danes — a  proceeding  which,  as  Mr.  Freeman  ('  Norm.  Conq.,'  i.  189) 
has  poiuted  out,  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  later  peace  of  Clair-on- 
Epte  (a.d.  912),  between  Charles  the  Simple  and  Duke  Robert  of  Paris 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  famous  Rolf  on  the  other.  In  both  cases  the 
conquering  Northman  was  admitted  to  baptism,  and  received  a  definite 
district,  for  which  he  became  the  king's  vassal ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
territory  ceded  was  not  part  of  the  king's  immediate  dominions. 
(Local  tradition  asserted  that  Guthrum  was  buried  at  Hadleigh.  See 
Suffolk,  Rte.  13).  The  later  history  of  the  English  "  Denalagu,"  how- 
ever, difiFered  not  a  little  from  that  of  the  Normandy  of  which  Rolf  was 
the  foimder.  The  Normans  never  lost  their  hold  on  the  territory  they 
acquired  at  the  peace  of  Clair-on-Epte.  Between  905  and  922  Edward 
the  Elder  recovered  the  whole  of  E.  Anglia  and  Essex  from  the  Danish 
yoke,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  English  population  as  a  deliverer.  His 
son,  ^thelstan,  eflfectually  ruined  (for  a  time)  the  Norse  power  in 
England ;  and  E.  Anglia  was  placed  from  this  period  under  the  rule  of 
Ealdormen,  until  the  great  Earldoms  of  the  11th  century  arose. 

Danish  and  Norwegian  settlements  had,  no  doubt,  been  made  in  £. 
Anglia  before  and  during  the  second  great  inroad  of  the  Northmen  on 
Eastern  England,  which  began  about  the  year  991,  when  the  battle  of 
Maldon  was  fought.  (See  Essex,  Jntrod.^  and  Rte.  4,  McUdon.)  A 
Dane,  however,  or  at  least  a  man  of  Danish  origin,  as  his  name  Ulf- 
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cytel,  proclaiins,  was  the  most  vigorous  defender  of  E.  Anglia,  and 
indeed  of  England,  during  the  invasion  of  Swend  (Sweyne;,  in  the 
sununer  of  1004.  He  attacked  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the 
Northmen  after  their  plunder  of  Thetford.    (t5ee  Norfolk,  Rte.  32.) 

The  distribution  and  the  boundaries  of  the  later  Earldoms  are  some- 
what uncertain  ;  bat  it  would  seem  that  in  1045  Harold,  son  of  God- 
wine,  governed,  as  Earl,  the  whole  of  E.  Anglia,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Essex ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  1065,  after  the  death  of  Oodwine,  and 
shortly  before  that  of  the  Confessor,  E.  Anglia  and  Cambridgeshire 
formed  the  earldom  of  Gyrth,  Harold^s  brother,  whilst  Harold  himself 
had  the  whole  of  Southern  England, — the  ancient  Wessex.  (See  the 
maps  in  Frteman^s  *  Norm.  Conq.,'  vol.  ii.) 

§  18.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  few  names  of  places  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk 
can  be  assigned  to  a  Danish  origin ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Eemble's  explana- 
tion, that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  had  been  colonized  and 
peopled  by  Saxons  (Anglians)  before  the  Danes  appeared,  seems  hardly 
satisfactory.  (See  **  The  Bishops  of  E.  Anglia,"  in  the  '  Arch,  Joum.,' 
Ncrurich  volumey.  Other  parts  of  England,  which  are  now  crowded 
with  Danish  names,  must  have  been  well  peopled  with  Englishmen 
before  the  Danes  took  their  places.  It  seems  very  probable,  and  the 
fluctuating  history  of  the  province  gives  weight  to  the  suggestion, 
that,  whilst  the  E^es  established  their  mastery,  at  intervals,  over  the 
whole  of  E.  Anglia,  they  were  never  strongly  represented  there,  and 
that  their  settlements  were  few.  In  two  only  of  the  Norfolk  Hundreds, 
and  those  two  of  the  smallest,  E.  and  W.  Flegg  (Norse  fiegg,  Danish 
t^/ib,  flat),  adjoining  the  coast  N.  of  Yarmouth,  we  find  a  group  of 
local  names  ending  in  **  by,"  and  affording  unmistakeable  proof  of  tneir 
imposition  by  Danish  or  Norwegian  colonists.  In  Suffolk  there  is  not 
a  single  local  name  which  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  the  North- 
men. The  contrast  in  this  respect  of  E.  Anglia  with  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
and  especially  with  Gleaveland^the  decided  Danish  character  of  which, 
in  both  dialect  and  local  nomenclature,  has  been  so  thoroughly  illus- 
trated by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson  (*  Glossary  of  the  Cleaveland  Dia- 
lect*), is  very  noticeable.  The  comparatively  small  size  of  the  E. 
Anglian  Hundreds  is  perhaps  a  proof  that  the  country  was,  at  an  early 
period,  well  colonized  and  tnickly  peopled;  but  this  would  hs^ly  have 
prevented  the  Northmen  from  leaving  some  mark  on  the  local  names, 
had  they  been  permanently  settled  in  anything  like  prevailing  numbers. 
(The  area  of  the  Norfolk  hundred  of  Humbleyard,  containing  19  town- 
ships, each  a  parish,  is  only  22,620  acres — less  than  the  area  of  many 
single  townships  or  parishes  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire).  The 
number  of  small  churches  about  Norwich,  and  indeed  throughout  both 
counties,  may  be  regarded  as  another  indication  of  early,  and  compara- 
tively dense,^  population. 

Some  of  the  early  legends  connected  with  E.  Anglia  may  as  well  be 
Anglian  as  Danish.  The  romanced  of  *  Horn  Childe,'  and  *  Havelok 
the  Dane,'  belong  to  this  district ;  and  it  is  probable,  according  to 
Kemble,  that  the  E.  Anglian  claim  is  the  best  to  Gormund  and  Isen- 
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bart,  and  the  tales  connected  with  them.  The  famous  story  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog  has  also  been,  in  one  version  (•  Rog.  Wendover,'  i.  303)  local- 
ised here.  According  to  this  legend,  Ragnar,  with  a  single  squire,  was 
driven  ashore  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  was  received  with  great  honour 
and  courtesy.  His  attendant  slew  him  whilst  Hunting,  and  was  there- 
lore  condemned  by  Edmund  to  be  exposed  in  a  boat  upon  the  sea.  He 
was  driven  by  winds  and  waves  back  to  his  native  Scandinavia.  There 
he  devised  the  story  that  Ragnar  bad  been  murdered  by  Edmund ;  and 
the  sons  of  RaLmar,  Inguar  and  Hubba,  set  forth  at  once  to  avenge 
their  father.  The  whole  story  of  Ragnar  has  been  relegated,  by  Mr. 
Cox,  to  a  place  in  *  Aryan  Mythology.'  Such  legends  prove  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  Danes  throughout  the  country;  but  they  prove 
nothing  as  to  their  permanent  settlement  The  list  of  personal  names 
.still  existing  in  E.  Anglia  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Donaldson  ('  Cam- 
bridge Essays '),  many  of  which  are  undoubtedly  Northern,  is  certainly 
remarkable,  and  may  be  set,  so  far  as  possible,  against  the  absence  of 
Northern  names  of  places.  Jt  should  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
names  are  found  for  the  most  part  along  the  coast,  and  especially  from 
Yarmouth  to  Cromer,  in  the  two  Flegg  hundreds  (see  ante).  Among 
them  are  Kettle  (Ketil),  Thurtle  (Thorketil),  Olley  (OIrQ,  Hacon 
(Haco),  Sharpin  (Skarphethin),  Hely  (Helgi),  and  Grimes  (Grimmr). 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  accurate  list  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ter- 
minations, by  far  the  greater  part  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  Anglian 
and  not  Scandinavian. 

Norfolk : — ham  (an  enclosed  place — a  place  "  hemmed  in  ")  168  ; 
ton,  135 ;  ing  (as  a  medial),  78 ;  ing  (as  termination),  74 ;  thorp  (a 
"gathering  of  houses  into  villages  " — O.  Norse,  thyrping=tL  gathering, 
the  word  is  common  in  Denmark  (torp,  Dan.)  and  in  Friezeland  (therp^ 
Fris.)  It  is  rare  in  Norway.  It  may  perhaps,  but  not  necessarily, 
represent  Danish  influence  in  E.  Anglia),  26 ;  /orrf,  21 ;  by  (certainly 
northern),  21 ;  hurgh,  19 ;  7^,  19 ;  cy,  15 ;  unck  and  wich  (mostly 
inland),  13 ;  sted-^  13 ;  fielf,  9  ;  worth,  8 ;  sett  or  seat,  7  ;  wood,  6 ;  ivell^ 
8 ;  hoe  (high  ground— a  hill  in  the  midst  of  marshes),  4 ;  den  (wood, — 
forest  pasture),  4  ;  holme  (a  green  plot  or  meadow  surrounded  by  marsh 
or  river),  3  ;  toft  (a  "  tuft "  of  trees, — the  word  is  probably  Anglian),  5  ; 
houme,  3 ;  thvxtite  (a  forest  clearing,  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  a  hamlet : 
it  is  perhaps  northern,  and  rather  Norwegian  than  Danish),  2 ;  wold^ 
2;  8tra7id  (probably  northern),  2 ;  haugh,  3  ;  mer  or  mere  (a  lake),  6  ; 
hoft,  shaw,  heath,  cot,  1  of  each. 

Suffolk : — ham,  84  ;  ton,  88  ;  ing,  17 ;  thorpe,  5  ;  horongh  or  bury^ 
12  ;  field,  31 ;  ley,  27  ;  wood,  1. 

Of  all  the  East  Anglian  endings,  ham  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is 
found  all  along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  and  is  common  on  the  S.E. 
side  of  Cambridgeshire,  gradually  ceasing  as  we  advance  westward. 
I'he  greater  variety  of  local  terminations  in  Norfolk  than  in  Suffolk  is 
noticeable ;  and  it  is  in  Norfolk  alone  that  any  terminations  occur 
which  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  northern.  In  both  counties  all  the 
♦ordinations  imply  a  preponderance  of  habitable  places,  and  a  country 
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in  which  few  hills  or  great  woods  were  found  by  the  first  Anglian 
settlers. 

§  19.  The  ecclesiastical  diocese  of  East  Anglia,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  rule,  was  at  first  conterminous  with  the  kingdom.  The  see 
was  establishwi,  circ.  630,  by  Sigeberht  and  Felix,  at  Domnoc-ceastre 
(Dunwich) — a  place  which  had  been  a  Roman  station,  as  is  sufficiently 
proTed  by  the  remains  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  discovered 
there.  Among  and  with  the  help  of,  the  Koman  ruins,  Sigeberht  built 
a  church  for  Felix,  and  a  palace  for  himself.  Felix  laboured  through- 
out East  Anglia,  and  probably  in  parts  of  Northutnbria,  for  17  years, 
dying,  accordiag  to  an  old  tradition,  at  Soham,  in  Cambridgeshire  (see 
Ely,  Excursions,),  where  he  was  buried.  His  relics  were  afterwards 
enshrined  at  Ramsey.  Felixstowe,  in  Suffolk,  is  named  from  him ; 
but  the  only  East  Anglian  churches  dedicated  in  his  name  are  Babing- 
ley  in  Norfolk,  and  Flixton  (Felix ton)  in  Suflblk.  In  Yorkshire  the 
churches  of  Feliskirk  and  Kirkby  Ravensworth  are  dedicated  to  bt. 
Felix, 

Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Domnoc  by  three  Englishmen. 
The  last  of  these  bishops,  Bisi,  became  incapable  of  discharging  his 
episcopal  functions ;  and  Abp.  Theodore,  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical' 
union  of  England  is  chiefly  owing,  divided  the  great  E.  Anglian  diocese, 
as  be  had  divided  others,  establishing,  as  seems  probable,  a  see  for  each 
province— the  "  JNorth-folk  "  and  the  «  South-folk."  The  place  of  the 
Norfolk  see  seems  to  have  been  fixed  at  North  Elmham  (see  Nobfolk, 
Rte.  28)— although  some  claim  has  been  set  forth  for  South  Elmham  in 
Suflfolk  (see  Suffolk,  Rte.  20).  However  this  may  be,  the  two  sees 
were  apparently  filled  in  regular  succession,  until  the  great  irruption  of 
the  Northmen  in  870.  There  was  not  another  bishop  of  East  Anglia 
for  more  than  80  years,  when  (aj).  956)  iEthelwulf  was  consecrated 
by  Abp.  Odo,  and  the  two  sees  were  united.  From  this  time  East 
Anglia  contained  but  a  single  see,  that  of  Elmham.  There  the  see 
was  placed  until  (circ.  1080)  Herfast,  the  first  Norman  bishop,  in 
obedience,  apparently,  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  London  (1075), 
which  ordered  the  removal  of  bishops'  sees  from  "villulffl"  to  more 
important  towns,  transferred  it  from  Elmham  to  Thetford  (see  Norfolk, 
Rte.  32).  From  Thetford  the  third  Norman  bishop,  Herbert  Losings, 
removed  the  see  to  Norwich  in  the  year  1094 ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards laid  the  stone  of  the  existing  cathedral.  At  Norwich  the  East 
Anglian  see  has  ever  since  remained. 

i  20.  The  comparative  isolation  of  Eafit  Anglia  was  felt  long  after 
the  Conquest.  It  may  have  been  partly  trusting  to  this,  and  to  the 
etiU  independent  feeling  of  the  old  Teutonic  "  kingdom  "  that  Ralph  of 
Wader,  the  Conqueror's  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suflfolk,  organized  that 
rising  against  William  in  1076,  which  was  speedily  crushed,  but  for 
his  share  in  which  Earl  Waltheof  of  Northumbria  was  beheaded  at 
Winchester  in  the  following  year  (see  Nor^uich^  Rte.  21).  The  position 
of  the  country,  opposite  the  coasts  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  gave  it  an 
especial  importance  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  Plantagenet  period 
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during  which  the  intercourse,  mainly  with  Flanders,  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  harbours  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell  were  the  chief 
points  of  departure  and  arrival.  The  support  of  Flemish  mercenaries 
(the  same  wild  troops  as  the  "  rutas  **  and  the  "  Brahantini,"  who  were 
the  dread  of  every  country  into  which  they  came, — see  for  a  full  notice 
of  them  Mr.  Stubb'a  introduction  to  Bened.  Abbas)  was  generally 
sought  for  by  the  leaders  on  either  side  during  the  frequent  struggles 
between  the  king  and  the  great  barons,  from  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  to 
that  of  Edw.  I.  In  1173  when  the  sons  of  Hen.  II.  rose  asainst  their 
father,  and  the  powerful  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  was  their  chief 
supporter  in  East  Anglia,  a  great  body  of  Flemings,  under  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  landed  at  Walton  on  the  Orwell,  and  proceeded  to  Framling- 
ham  Castle  (see  Suffolk,  Rte.  5,  where  are  references  to  the  various 
places  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  connected  with  this  rising).  King  John 
promised  to  his  Flemish  auxiliaries  the  whole  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
for  their  own ;  and  a  vast  body  of  them,  coming  to  support  the  king 
and  to  take  possession  (if  that  had  been  possible)  of  their  new  territory, 
were  wrecked  (1216)  off  the  coast  between  Dunwich  and  Yarmouth  (see 
Suffolk,  lUe.  16,  the  Cnebingsand),  Flemings  were  employed  during 
the  Barons'  war;  and  the  great  tumult  at  Norwich  in  1272  was  partly 
owing  to  their  having  been  retained  by  the  prior  (see  Nobfolk,  Rte.  21^ 
On  the  other  hand,  tnore  peaceful  colonies  of  Flemings  had  been  intro- 
duced, perhaps  under  Henry  111., — certainly  by  Edwai-d  I., — and  were 
Settled  in  Norfolk  as  clothiers  and  woollen  manufacturers.  One  of 
theirchief  centres  was  Worstead  (Norfolk,  Rte.  23),  a  place  which  under 
their  influence  gave  name  to  the  woollen  fabric— first,  perhaps,  manu- 
factured there.  They  settled  also  at  Yarmouth.  The  great  churches 
there  and  at  Worstead,  besides  numerous  others  throughout  both 
counties,  are  due  to  the  prosiierity  thus  introduced.  Other  im}x>rtant 
centres  of  the  woollen  trade  were  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk  (Rte.  13),  and 
Sudbury  (Essex,  Rte.  8).  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadleigh  are  the 
villages  of  Kirsey  and  Lindsey — said,  like  Worstead,  to  have  given 
name  to  the  "  kerseys  "  and  **  lindsey- woolsejrs  "  once  so  well  known. 
All  this  trade  has  long  passed  away  to  the  North  of  England ;  but, 
although  it  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia, 
its  introduction  there  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  Flemish  colo- 
nists. 

The  numbers  of  the  East  Anglian  manufacturers — their  rough  inde- 
pendence, and  the  dissatisfaction  of  large  bodies  of  them  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  great  trade  guilds  were  benefiting  themselves  by  their 
regulations,  and  injuring  all  who  were  unconnected  with  them — gave 
much  importance  to  the  part  played  by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  the 
rising  in  1381,  generally  known  as  Wat  Tyler's  (the  chief  events  are 
described  under  Norwich  (Norfolk,  Rte.  21),  and  North  Wahham 
(Norfolk,  Rte.  23).  The  "cross  between  the  stationary  element  produced 
by  the  isolation  of  the  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  progressive 
influence  produced  by  its  maritime  situation  on  the  other,"  is  certainly 
traceable  in  this  and  in  the  earlier  "  commotions  "  of  the  East  Anglian 
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oommoDs;  and  certainly  not  less  so  in  the  "  rebellion  **  of  the  Eetts  in 
1549  (see  it  fully  notioed  under  Namnch,  Norfolk,  Kte.  21).  This 
rising  was  by  no  means  in  defence  of  the  '*  old  religion."  "  In  spite  of 
the  strong  counter  influence  of  the  powerful  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
excessive  severity  of  Nix,  the  last  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Norwich, 
we  find  that  the  middle  and  even  the  lower  classes  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  we  may  add  Gambridgeshire,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion with  a  vehemence  which,  standing  as  it  does  alone,  in  the  annals 
of  the  period,  must  be  traced  to  some  such  local  circumstances  as  have 
been  mentioned,  through  which  the  sinular  fermentation  then  at  its 
height  in  Germany  would  act  with  peculiar  force  on  this  part  of 
EngUnd."— iStonZey,  *'  On  the  part  taken  by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in 
the  Reformation,** '  Journal  of  the  Arch.  Instit.,'  Norwich  volume. 

The  most  noticeable  of  the  early  Protestants  connected  with  East 
Anglia,  are  Bilney,  Bale,  Parker,  and  Rowland  Taylor.  Bilney  was 
bnmt  at  the  Lollaids'  Pit,  close  to  Norwich  (see  Norwich,  Rte.  21). 
Bale  had  been  a  Carmelite  of  Norwich,  in  which  city  Parker  (the 
fature  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  was  bom.  Rowland  Taylor  was 
long  '  parson '  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  and  suffered  near  that  town  in 
1555. 

Of  Kett's  rebellion.  Dr.  Stanley  has  noticed  the  following  results  or 
memorialB.  '^(1).  The  utter  destruction  of  Thorpe  Wood,  which 
apparently  at  that  time  (as  may  be  seen  from  the  frequent  allusions 
to  the  trees  and  thickets)  had  still  covered  at  least  the  whole  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  hill,  and  which  was  now  burnt  down  by  the 
rebels  to  avoid  ambushes.  (2).  The  '  Homily  on  Rebellion,'  wMch  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  especially  against  them.  (3).  The 
institution  of  Lords-Lieutenants  of  Counties,  m  order  that  no  part  of 
En^and  might  again  be  surprised  by  so  sudden  and  formidable  an 
insurrection.  Fuller,  Bk.  ix.,  75,  is  the  authority  for  the  second 
statement ;  and  Strype,  vol.  ii.,  78,  for  the  third. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  among  the  counties  associated  for  the 
Parliament,  against  Charles  I.  In  this  manner  they  escaped  to  a  great 
extent  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  at  the  expense,  as  has  been  said,  of 
their  loyalty.  But,  in  fact,  the  same  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
risings  under  Littester  and  Kett,  were  still  at  work ;  and  the  East 
AngHan  coonties,  like  Henry  Wynd,  preferred  **  fighting  for  their  own 
hand,**  rather  than  giving  their  support  to  either  party.  During  this 
period  little  of  importance  passed  here,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
ooiet  of  these  Eastern  Counties,  and  the  tumult  constantly  raging 
throughout  the  North  and  the  West  of  England,  is  sufficiently 
striking. 

Two  great  naval  engagements  were  fought  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
off  the  Suffolk  coast,  between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets.  The  first 
took  place  off  Lowestoft,  June  3, 1665,  when  the  English  fleet  was 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. ;  and  the 
Dutch  by  Cornelius  van  Tromp.  Each  fleet  consisted  of  about  100 
ships  of  war.    The  Dutch  were  completely  defeated.    (See  Suffolk, 

&  3  ^^ 
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Rte.  16.  North  Lowestoft, — the  Church),  The  second  was  the  Sole  Bay 
or  Sonthwold  Bay  fight,  May  28, 1672,  when  the  English  were  again 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Dutch  by  De  Ruyter,  and  the 
Dutch,  dreadfully  shattered,  were  compelled  to  retreat.  (See  Suffolk, 
Rte.  16,  Southwold.) 

East  Anglia  has  little  later  history.  Until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  it  retained  its  independent  character,  and  Norwich  continued  to 
be  the  centre  of  a  district  nearly  as  isolated  as  in  the  days  when  it 
formed  a  separate  kingdom.  But  railroads  and  modem  improvements 
have  broken  up  the  comparative  seclusion  of  the  country.  Norwich, 
although  still  an  important  centre,  is  no  longer  the  city  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  or  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and,  like  York,  Exeter,  or 
Winchester — all  once  centres  of  similar  "  circles  of  national  life  " — ^its 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  memorials  which  connect  it  with  the  past, 
rather  than  its  modem  movement  and  prosperity. 

§  21.  The  Earldoms  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  a  certain  Ralph  of  Wader,  who  had  fought  on  his  side 
at  Hastings,  and  who  is  described  as  the  son  of  an  English  father 
and  a  Breton  mother.  His  father's  name  was  also  Ralph  ;  and  as  he 
also  is  called  "Earl,"  he  must,  in  King  Edward's  days,  have  held 
some  subordinate  government  under  Gyrth.  (See,  for  the  evidence  con- 
cerning Ralph  of  Wader,  Freeman's  •  Norm.  Conquest,*  iii.,  Appendix, 
note  LL).  Ralph  of  Wader's  honours  were  lost  on  his  rebellion  (see 
ante,  §  20).  King  Stephen  conferred  the  joint  earldoms  on  Hugh 
Bigod ;  in  whose  powerful  house  they  continued,  with  some  intermissions, 
until  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Bigod  in  the  25th  year  of  Edward  I. 

In  1337,  Hobert  de  Ufford  was  created  Earl  of  Suffolk — holding 
this  earldom  without  that  of  Norfolk.  The  son  of  Robert  de  Ufford, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  died  in  1382,  and  the  earldom  again  became 
extinct.  In  1385,  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  created  Earl  of  Suffolk  by- 
Richard  n.  Whilst  held  by  the  De  la  Poles,  the  earldom  became  a 
dukedom ;  and,  with  various  forfeitures  and  regrants,  it  remained  with 
the  De  la  Poles  until  the  beheading,  in  1513,  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole, 
with  whom  the  race  became  extinct.  Henry  VIII.  created  his  brother- 
in-law,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  his  son  and  successor 
died  in  1551  without- issue.  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who  had 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon  by  Mary  Tudor,  wad 
created  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1551.  He  was  beheaded  for  his  share 
in  the  attempt  to  place  his  daughter.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  on  the  throne. 
The  peerage  remained  dormant  until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when 
Thomas  Howard,  Baron  Howard  of  Walden,  youngest  son  of  lliomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  created  Earl  of  Suffolk  (1603>  With 
his  heirs  and  descendants  it  has  ever  since  continued. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Bigods,  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  Earl 
Marshal,  son  of  Edward  I.,  became  Earl  of  Norfolk.  The  great  family 
of  Mowbray  became  Dukes  of  Norfolk ;  and  from  them  the  dukedom 
passed  to  the  Howards,  who  still  retain  it.  They  possess,  however, 
at  present,  but  little  property  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
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Antiquities. 
Under  thia  head  it  will  be  desirable  to  notice  each  county  separately. 

SUFFOLK. 
§  22.  Primcevalj  British,  and  Roman, 

The  Eastern  Connties  are  at  present  entirely  without  those  rude 
stone  monuments  which  are  usually  assigned  to  the  class  of  primaeyal 
antiquities.  l*he  want  of  stone  fitted  for  the  purpose  may  be  one 
reason  for  the  absence  of  great  cromlechs  and  circles ;  but  some  may 
have  been  destroyed ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  circle  of  stones  10  It. 
high  was  removed  from  a  field  at  Gorleston,  near  Yarmouth,  in  1768 
(see  Suffolk,  Rte.  16).  Remembering,  however,  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  Gorleston  to  the  two  Hundreds  of  Flegg  in  Norfolk,  where 
the  Korthmen  unquestionably  settled  themselves, — and  also  the  fact 
that  such  stone  circles  were  raised  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period, — ^it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Gorleston 
circle  may  have  marked  the  resting-place  of  some  heathen  "  Orm  "  or 
"  Ketil  ^  who  was  among  the  first  to  lead  his  followers  across  the  sea 
to  EnglandL 

The  remains  found  in  the  gravel-pits  at  Hoxne,  and  at  some  other 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Waveney  (see  Rte.  20),  are  truly  prinueval, — 
belonging  as  they  do,  to  the  earliest  palaeo-lithic  period.  The  circum- 
stanoes  under  which  they  are  found  will  be  more  properly  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Geology  (§  38).  The  reojains  consist  of  rude  fiint 
weapons  and  implements  of  the  usual  type. 

>Cumerous  barrows  and  tumuli  exist  in  different  parts  of  Suffolk, 
especially  on  the  heaths  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  county.  There 
are  some  important  tumuli  near  Fomham  St.  Genevieve  (Kte.  14) ;  and 
others  near  Tbetford.  Between  Aldborough  and  Snape  (Rte.  16)  is  a 
gionp  of  remarkable  barrows  apparently  of  different  dates.  In  one 
of  them  an  interment  had  been  made  within  a  boat  or  vessel  (see 
Ute.  16). 

Thioogbout  both  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (and  in  all  probability  in 
many  ower  parts  of  England)  mediaeval  castles  have  been  built  on 
and  around  lofty  moijnds — partly  natural,  partly  artificial — which,  no 
doubt,  mark  the  sites  of  strongholds  belonging  to  very  early  times. 
They  are  possibly  British ;  and  they  seem  frequently  to  have  been 
turned  to  account  during  the  Roman  and  early  English  periods,  before 
the  Korm^ns  took  possession  of  them.  The  best  examples  are  in 
Norfolk,  and  have  been  most  carefully  examined,  planned,  and 
described  by  Mr.  Harrod  in  his  valuable  'Castles  and  Convents  of 
Norfolk;'  but  in  Suflblk,  examples  of  such  mounds,  and  of  large 
earthworks  surrounding  them,  exist  at  Clare  (Rte.  15),  at  Haughley 
(Kte.  17),  at  Eye  (Rte.  18),  at  Denham  and  Lydgate  (Rte.  14),  and  at 
Bungay  (Rte.  20).    The  enormous  mound  and  dykes  at  Thctford  ar 
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in  fact,  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  river  Thet ;  but  Thetfoid  is  claimed 
by  Norfolk.  The  manner  in  which  these  mounds  and  dykes  were  uaod 
by  mediffival  engineers,  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Castle  Acre 
(Norfolk  Kte.  27),  and  Castle  Rising  (Norpouk,  Rte.  29).  It  mav  here 
be  said,  that  where  the  mound  exis^  it  was  generally  occupied  by  a 
XX)lygonal  shell  of  masonry  (as  at  Clare),  and  the  more  usual  rectan- 
gular keep  is  wanting.  The  shell  of  masonry  "  being  upon  steep  and 
high  ground,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  wdinary  attacks,  and  from  its 
great  neight  conmianded  the  other  defences  as  effectually  as  would 
the  regular  keep.'*— (?.  T.  Clark,  "On  MediaBval  Military  Archi- 
tecture in  Enjiland,"  *  Archaaol.  Journal,'  voL  xxiv.  Saffron  Walden 
and  Oxford  are  probably  the  only  two  examples  in  England  of  the 
rectangular  keep  and  the  mound  in  one  fortress. 

There  were  probably  Roman  fortified  stations  at  Walton,  near 
Felixstowe  (Rte.  12),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell,  and  at  Dunwich. 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  at,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of,  both  these  places;— at  Walton  in  great  numbers.  But  the 
fortresses  themselves  have  perished ;  and  probably  in  both  instances 
have  been  undermined  and  swallowed  by  the  sea.  Walton  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  .from  the  Roman  work  which  once  existed 'there.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  the  first  churches  raised  by  St  Felix  seem 
to  have  been  established  in  or  close  to  these  Roman  oastra ;  just  aa 
St.  Cedd  among  the  East  Saxons  established  his  among  the  Roman 
ruins  at  Tilbury  and  *^  Ithanceastre "  (see  Essex,  Introd.,  §  6,  and 
Rtes.  1  and  4).  In  the  same  manner.  Burgh  CasUe  (Suffolk,  Rte.  16) 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Scot  Fursceus.  Burgh  is  the  moat 
important  Roman  relic  in  Suffolk,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  Eng- 
land. Like  other  fortresses  along  this  coast,  it  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  and  like  them  was  built  as 
a  defence  against  the  Northmen  and  pirates  who  were  already  threaten- 
ing Britain. 

Roman  relics  have  been  found  at  Icklingham  (Rte.  14),  a  place  which 
has  been  regarded  as  the  old  capital  of  the  Iceni  (see  ante,  §  16).  The 
dykes  and  fosses  round  Icklingham  are  also  noticeable.  Soole  (Rte.  20% 
and  Helmingham  (Rte.  18)  have  also  yielded  Roman  and  Roman- 
British  remains,  llie  cuscoveries  at  Helmingham  are  especially 
curious. 

The  museums  at  Ipswich  (Rte.  12)  and  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
^Rte.  14)  contain  many  British  and  Roman  remains,  of  great  interest, 
discovered  at  different  times  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Ipswich 
is  rich  in  W"alton  and  Felixstowe  relics. 

The  ancient  (Romau)  roads  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  have  not  been 
examined  so  carefully  as  to  render  their  lines  in  all  cases  certain.  The 
principal  Suffolk  road  was  a  continuation  of  that  which  ran  from 
London  thh)Ugh  Essex.  It  entered  the  county  near  Stratford  St. 
Mary's,  and  passed  by  Needham  Market  and  the  Stonhams  to  the 
river  Waveney  at  Billingford  Thence  it  ran  to  the  great  Roman 
station  at  Caister  near  Norwich.    Another  important  road  crossed  the 
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coantry  from  Stratford  to  Thetford ;  and  ran  thence  through  Norfolk 
(where  it  is  called  the  Peddftr  Way)  to  Brancaster,  on  the  north 
coast.  Lesfier  roads  ccmnected  the  Roman  station  at  Dnnwich  with  the 
main  road  running  from  Stratford  to  Caister. 

The  Roman  stations  in  hoth  comities  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified.    The  fifth  of  the  Antonine  Itinera  records  stations  at — 

M.  p. 

Gaesaromagus  (distant  from  London)      XXYIII. 

Colonia  (^m  Csesaromagus) XXIV. 

Villa  Faustini  (from  Colonia) XXXV. 

Iciani  (from  V.  Faust.) XVIfl. 

Gamboricum  (from  Iciani)       XXXV. 

CaBsaromagus  was  at  or  near  Chelmsford.  Colonia  is  Colchester. 
ViUa  Fanstini  is  uncertain — ^but  it  has  been  proposed  to  fix  it  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Iciani  or  Iceanum  has  been  placed  at  Chesterford 
(EasEX,  Rte.  11),  perhaps  not  quite  satisfactorily.  Camboricum  is 
CamMdge.  The  ninth  Iter— from  Norwich  (Venta  Icenomm)  to 
London — ^mentions 

M.  p. 

Sitomagus  (from  Venta) XXXIL 

Combretonium  (from  Sitomagus) XXII. 

AdAnsam XXV. 

Camulodunum •      ••      ..      ..  VI. 

Of  these,  Sitomagus  has  been  placed  by  some  at  Dnnwich, — and 
by  other  antiquaries  at  l*hetford.  Combretonium  is  quite  uncertain. 
It  has  sometimes  been  placed  at  Burgh  near  Woodbridge.  Ad  Ansam 
may  have  been  at  Stratford,  where  the  road  crossed  the  river  Stour  ; 
and  Camulodunum  is  Colchester, 

§  23.  MedioBvcU  Antiquities, — Ecdestastical. 

The  Eastern  Counties  are  exceedingly  rich  in  fine  churches.  Their 
architectural  pecaliarities  are  in  many  respects  noticeable;  and  the 
antiquary  who  is  acquainted  only  with  the  charches  of  the  West  or 
South  of  England,  will  find  himself  in  a  comparatively  new  world 
when  he  enters  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  A  tour  for  the  sake  of  these 
chniches  alone  will  prove  one  of  great  interest  and  enjoyment. 

Tlie  chief  features  which  aro  peculiar  to  these  counties  are — the 
combination  of  flint  and  stone,  forming  what  has  been  called  ''flush- 
work:"  ^e  round  towers:  the  richly  decorated  fonts:  and  the 
elaborate  and  magnificent  woodwork, —  in  roofs,  rood-screens,  and 
bench-end& 

§  24.  In  the  fltuhrwork — which  occurs  in  almost  every  great  church 
in  Suffolk — the  flint  forms  the  panel  "  the  stone  being  on  the  same 
face,  witiiout  any  moulded  work,  and  not  even  raised  from  the  sur- 
face but  forming  the  margin  or  division  between  the  panels.  The 
beaaty  and  almost  endless  variety  of  this  work  are  amazing.    It  is 
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employed  generally  throughout  an  entire  building ;  but  the  part  on 
which  most  care  seems  to  have  been  lavished,  is  the  porch ;  and  here 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  delicacy  of  its  execution."  It  is 
conspicuous,  too,  on  the  parapets  of  the  lofty  and  finely-proportioned 
towers ;  and  is  often  wrought  into  long  inscriptions. 

It  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  used  during  the  later  Dec.  and 
the  Perp.  periods.  Such  work  seems  to  be  confined  to  this  country. 
It  is  not  found  in  France,  in  Belgium,  or  along  the  shores  of  the 
J*altic;  and  it  may  be  referred  to  as  a  proof  (among  many  others)  of 
the  independence  and  originality  of  English  architects  and  workmen. 
The  want  of  good  building-stone  in  these  eastern  counties,  and  the 
profusion  of  flints  oh  their  coasts,  may  well  have  given  rise  to  this 
beautiful  panelwork.  No  better  example  can  be  pointed  out  of  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  judicious  use  of  local  material. 

§  25.  The  round  churchrtowers  are  almost  confined  to  the  old  limits 
of  East  Anglia.  1'here  are  two  in  Berkshire,  two  in  Sussex,  one  in 
Surrey,  one  in  Northamptonshire,  two  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  seven  in 
Essex;  whilst  in  Norfolk  there  are  125,  and  in  Sufiblk,  40.  Much 
antiquarian  energy  and  research  have  been  expended  on  them ;  and  it 
was  long  the  fashion  to  regard  them  as  of  Danish  origin,  and  the  work 
of  builders  from  the  time,  of  Svveyne  to  that  of  Harthacnut.  But  such 
towers  are  not  found  in  Denmark ;  nor  do  they  occur  in  those  parts 
of  Northumbria  which  were  most  largely  Colonized  by  Danes.  More- 
over, their  workmanship  is  by  no  means  so  rude  or  simple  as  has  been 
asserted ;  and  in  some  instances  their  upper  portions  display  elaborate 
ornament,  unquestionably  of  Norman  character,  llie  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  while  the  greater  number  are  of  Norman  date,  a  few  may  be 
earlier,  and  more  later;  and  that,  constructed  of  flint  (as  they  are 
without  exception),  "  they  are  built  round  to  suit  the  material,  and  to 
save  the  expense  of  the  stone  quoins  for  the  comers,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  square  towers,  and  which  often  may  not  have  been  easy  to  pro- 
cure in  districts  where  building-stone  has  all  to  be  imported.  The  same 
cause  accounts  for  the  frequent  and  long-continued  use  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts of  flat  bricks  or  tiles  for  turning  the  arches  over  the  doors  and 
windows,  which  are  either  of  Roman  manufacture,  or  an  imitation 
of  the  same  form." — «/.  H,  Parker,  Mr.  Roberts  (*  Journ.  of  Arch. 
Assoc.,*  vol.  xxi.)  suggests  that  they  may  all  have  been  built  by 
one  class  (or  lodge)  ot  workmen ;  and  assigns  for  their  erection  the 
period  between  1100  and  1150.  They  are  all  of  the  same  material 
and  shape ;  and,  with  one  exception  (St.  Mary's,  Wortham  Everard, 
in  Suffolk, — which  is  larger  than  the  others),  all  are  of  the  same 
dimensions.  They  are  without  staircases,  like  the  Irish  round  towers ; 
and,  like  them,  unquestionably  served  as  belfries.  In  many  instances 
the  ancient  church  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  modem  structure, 
while  the  tower  remains.  None  of  these  towers  are  lofty.  They  rise 
to  about  60  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  about  16  ft.,  much  of  which  is 
generally  taken  up  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  finest  and  most  noticeable  round  towers  are  in  Sufiblk. 
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llioee  of  LiUle  Soxham  and  Herringflcet,  especially,  have  very  rich 
Nonnan  work  in  their  upper  stories. 

§26.  The  open  roofs  and  woodwork  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are 
ma^ficent.  Indeed,  the  roofs  are  unrivalled;  and  no  other  part  of 
Kngland  can  display  anything  like  so  numerous  or  so  fine  examples. 
Ihey  are  almost  entirely  Per|»endicular ;  and  of  the  "  double  hammer- 
beam  •  design.  Thev  are  greatly  enriched  with  carved  figures — some- 
times small  whole-lengths,  as  at  St.  Mary's,  Bury  6t  Edmund^s 
(where  is  one  of  the  best  roofs  in  Suffolk).  Suffolk  has  many  fine 
roofs ;  but  perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly  the  greater  number,  are  in 
Norfolk,— often  (as  at  Salle  and  Cawston)  in  churches  remote  from 
any  of  the  larger  towns.  Devonshire  is  the  only  EngliBh  county 
where  the  woodwork  is  at  all  equal  to  that  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ; 
but  the  Devonshire  woodwork  is  confined  to  rood-screens,  parcloses, 
beoch-endi),  and  carved  pulpits.  There  are  no  roofs  at  all  resembling 
those  of  the  Eastern  Counties.  It  is  probable  that,  as  was  certainly 
the  case  in  Devonshire,  the  "  mystery "  of  wood-carving  in  Norfolk 
was  confined  to  certain  guilds  pr  families  in  which  it  remained  to  the 
last. 

The  rood-screens  and  parcloses  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  veiy 
elaborate  and  beautiful.  As  in  iDevonshire,  their  lower  panels  are 
generally  solid,  and  painted  with  figures  of  saints.  These,  of  course, 
vary ;  \mt  the  local  St.  Edmund  is  generally  found,  and  may  be  re- 
oo^ized  by  the  arrows  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  On  the  doors 
Oldening  to*  the  chanct*!,  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Latin  Church  were 
frequently  represented.  The  tracery  of  the  screens  themselves  is  of  a 
different  type  to  that  of  Devonshire.  The  heads  of  the  arches  are 
much  less  filled ;  and  the  whole  work  has  a  lighter  and  more  delicate 
appearance. 

As  in  Devonshire,  the  whole  screen  was  richly  painted  and  gilt ;  and 
much  of  this  colouring  still  remains.  In  many  Norfolk  churches 
carved  screens  and  galleries  remain  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
under  the  tower,  and  across  the  tower  arch;  and  this  in  churches 
where  the  rood-loft,  properly  so-called,  still  exists  across  the  chancel 
arch.  Mr.  Parker  suggests  that  this  double  rood-loft  was  anciently  to 
be  found  in  many  other  counties ;  "  but  the  western  loft  has  generally 
been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  barbarous  custom  of  blocking 
up  the  tower-arch,  which  is  often  the  finest  feature  in  the  church." 

f  27.  The  fonts  in  both  counties  are  often  very  fine,  and  have  been 
creatly  enriched ;  though  unfortunately  the  zeal  of  various  Dowsings 
has  been  unsparin^sly  exercised  on  them  at  different  times.  The 
greater  number  are  Perpendicular.  They  are  generally  raised  on  steps. 
Their  shafts  are  richly  sculptured,  displaying  angels,  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  figures  of  saints.  I'he  octangular  bowl  is  frequently 
carved  with  representations  of  the  Crucifixion  and  of  the  seven  hlacra- 
monts.    Many  fonts  have  inscriptions. 

f  28.  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  are  richest  in  churches  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period ;  when  the  cloth  trade  was  flourishing  in  both  counties. 
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and  the  great  Flemish  cities,  with  which  there  waa  constant  interconise, 
were  in  their  highest  splendour.  There  are,  however,  interesting 
examples,  in  both  coimties,  of  earlier  date. 

The  most  important  Suffolk  churches  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

English  before  t?ie  Conquest. — No  remains,  and  no  portions  of  churches 
«xist  which  are  certainly  more  ancient  than  1066.  The  tower  of 
Flixton  Church  (Rte.  20}  was  perhaps  earlier;  but  it  is  no  longer 
standing.  The  lower  part  of  the  round  tower  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Bungay  (Rte.  20  )  has  been  called  '  Saxon  '—but  there  is  nothing  by 
which  its  date  can  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  lower  part  of 
the  tower  at  Debenham  (Rte.  18)  is  very  early.  The  ruins  of  the  *  Old 
Minster,'  in  St.  George's,  South  Elmham  (Rte.  20),  are  worth  examina- 
tion. It  is  especially  noticeable  that  the  '  Domesday  Survey '  records 
the  existence  of  no  less  than  364  churches  in  Suffolk. 

Norman.-r-The  round  towers,  as  has  already  been  said,  are  for  the 
most  part  of  this  date.  There  is  good  Norman  work  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  towers  at  *LitUe  Saxham  (Rte.  14),  and  of  *  Herringfieet  (Rte.  16). 
In  other  respects  the  county  is  not  rich  in  Norman  architecture.  The 
ruined  choir  (late  Norm.)  o(*Or/ord  Church  (Rte.  16)  is  interesting 
and  unusual.  The  finest  Norman  (ecclesiastical)  relic  in  Suffolk  is  the 
*ffate  tower  of  the  Abbey  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  (Rte.  14).  Edwstead 
fBte.  14) ;  RickinghM  Inferior  (Rte.  20)  have  Norm,  portions.  At 
Dunwich  (Rte.  16)  are  the  Norm,  ruins  of  St.  James's  Cbapel. 

Early  English,— *  Little  Wenham  (Rte.  13)  of  the  same  date  and 
character  as  the  very  curious  man9rhouse.  ffatvstead  (Rte.  14,  chancel). 
Clare  (Rte.  15,  portions). 

Decorated, — ^I'rue  Decorated  work,  like  Early  English,  is  rare.  There 
are  portions  of  this  date  in  St,  Margaret* s,  Ipswich  (Rte.  12)  ;  Boaford 
(Rte.  13);  Keddington  (Rte.  15);  *Orford  (Rte.  16);  Wickham 
Market  (Rte.  16);  *Framlingham  (Rte.  16);  *J)ennington(Rie.  16); 
Laxfidd  (Rte.  16) ;  Oorleston  (Rte.  16)  ;  *  Barking  (Kte.  17) ;  Staiiy 
market  (Rte,  17);  Stonham  AspaU  (Rte,  17);  Buxhall(Rte,  17,  a  goc«i 
Dec.  church) ;  *  Woolpit  (Rte.  6,  church  Dec.,  with  very  fine  Perp. 
roofs);  Elmswdl  (Rte.  17);  Brome  (Rte.  18);  Debenham  (Rte.  18): 
*Burgate  (Rte.  19,  a  Dec.  church,  containing  a  fine  brass  and  a  good 
chest) ;  *  Redgrave  (Rte.  20,  very  fine  Dec.)  ;  *  Wingfield  (Rte.  20,  late 
Dec.) ;  and  Barsham  (Kte.  20,  early  Dec.)  Nearly  all  these  churches, 
however,  are  only  Decorated  in  portions ;  and  none  of  them  equal  the 
grandeur  and  importance  of  the 

Ferpendiculur,— Of  these  the  chief  are— ♦JSiow*  Berghoit  (Rte.  12, 
panelled  in  flint  and  stone,  fine) ;  St.  Margaret\  Ipswich  (Rte.  12, 
good) ;  *EddleighCRte,  13,  the  church  contains  some  earlier  portions) ; 
* Stoke^-Nayland  (Rte.  13,  with  fine  tower) ;  Boxford  (Rte.  13,  rich 
porches) ;  *Long  Melford  (Rte.  14,  very  fine,  of  flint  and  stone,  with 
some  brasses  and  ancient  stained  glass) ;  *Lavenham  (Rte.  14,  late  Perp., 
and  very  fine) ;  Bury  St,  EdmuncTs  (Kte.  14,  the  churches  of  *St,  James 
and  St,  Mary  are  both  fine  Perp.  In  St.  Mary's  is  a  magnificent  open 
roof);  Hengrave(Rie,  14,  very  late,  with  monument  of  the  Countess  of 
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Bath) ;  Eawstead  (Rte.  14,  with  some  brasses,  and  tombs  of  the  Drurys^ ; 
Jekuwih  (Rte.  14,  with  a  good  tower) ;  *£ardwdl  (Rte.  14,  chiefly 
Peip.,  but  with  some  Dec.  portions.  Here  is  some  old  glass) ;  Cavendish 
(Rte.  15) ;  Clare  (Rte.  16,  chiefly  Perp.) ;  *Keddington  (Rte.  15,  chieflv 
Peip^  with  many  Bamardiston  monmnents) ;  Playfora  (Rte.  16,  with 
fine  brass,  date  1400)  ;  *  Woodbridge  (Rte.  16,  panelled  flint  and  stone, 
with  fine  tower) ;  •  Orford  (Kte.  16,  partly  Perp.) ;  Ufford  (Rte.  16, 
with  very  fijie  font  cover) ;  Wickham  Market  (Rte.  16,  partly) ;  *Furham 
fRte.  16,  with  a  rood  screen  and  much  good  work) ;  *Framlingham 
(Rte.  16,  chiefly  Perp. — ^a  fine  church,  rich  in  monuments);  *  Denning" 
ton  (Rte.  16,  chiefly  Perpu,  a  fine  church,  with  good  wood-work,  tombs, 
and  andent  glass) ;  ^Laxfidd  (Rte.  16,  chiefly  Perp.,  with  good  wood- 
work, glass,  and  a  fine  font);  *Cratfield  (Kte.  16,  fine  font);  "Blyth- 
hurgh  (Rte.  16,  very  good,  with  fine  wood-work) ;  *SouthwUd  (Rte.  16, 
fine  stone  and  flint- work :  good  rood  loft) ;  Balesworth  (Rte.  16,  fine 
font) ;  ^Sotterley  (Rte.  16,  good  brasses  and  stained  glass) ;  Lowestoft,  St. 
I/argarefs  (Rte.  16);  Stoneham  £aW  (Rte.  17;  good  clerestory  and 
timber  roof) ;  *  Wethertien  (Rte.  17 ;  the  nave,  fine  roof  and  good  monu- 
ment); HdmingJian^ (Rte.  18;  portions);  Brame(Hte.  18;  portions); 
Ikben}*am  (Rte.  18;  portions);  *Eye  (Rte.  18:  a  fine  church  of  stone 
and  flint,  with  good  rcK)d  screen) ;  *BacUm  (Rte.  19 ;  portions,  fine  Perp. 
roof);  8towLangtoft(B\/&.20*^  early  Perp., good) ;  WaHham-ie-WillowB 
(Kte.  20 ;  a  fine  church) ;  *Bamingham  (Rte.  20 ;  with  very  good  rood 
screen) ;  Rickinghall  Inferior  (Rte.  20 ;  portions) ;  Fressingfield  (Rte. 
20;  portions);  *  Bungay,  St.  Mary's  (Rte.  20;  a  noble  Perp.  tower); 
Beixles  (Rte.  20 ;  very  fine  church,  with  enriched  porch).  The  fine 
Perpendicular  churches  at  *  Sudbury  are  described  in  Essex,  Rte.  8. 

iSi  all  these  churches,  those  marked  with  a  *  are  the  most  deserving 
of  attention. 

llie  best  roofs  are  at  Stonham  Aspall  and  Stonham  Earl;  at 
Wetherden ;  Woolpit ;  Lavenham ;  Lang  Mdford ;  and  Bacton.  The 
best  rood-9creens  SLudparcloses  at  Barking ;  Grundisburgh ;  Southuvid ; 
Blytkburgh  ;  Woolpit ;  Lavenham ;  Stoke-by- Nayland ;  Eye ;  Par* 
ham;  Laxfield;  and  Bennington.  There  are  fine  doors  in  many 
churches,  especially  at  Stoke-by-Nayland.  The  font  cover  at  Ufford 
is  an  excellent  example.  1'be  church  of  Tuddenham  retains  its  ori- 
ginal wood-fittings.  The  best /onto  are  at  Tuddenham ;  Woodbridge ; 
Biythbwrgh ;  Cratfidd ;  Lavenham ;  Stoke ;  Burgate ;  Bedgrave ;  and 
Wortfiam  Everard.  The  new  church  of  St.  Mary's-at-Tower,  in  Ips- 
wich, deserves  special  notice. 

Besides  the  round  towers  of  LitUe  Saxham  and  Herringfleet,  already 
mentioned,  there  are  very  interesting  examples  at  Bushmere  and  Blun" 
de»ton. 

S  29.  In  Encarton  Church  (Rte.  12)  are  three  fine  monuments  of  the 
Decontedi  period.  The  Howard  monuments  at  Framlinyham  (Rte.  16) 
are  very  interesting  and  important.  The  tomb  of  Lord  Bardolph  in 
Bennington  Church  (Rte.  16)  is  also  very  fine.  At  Wingfidd  (Rte.  20) 
axe  some  very  interesting  monuments  of  Wingfields  and  De  la  Poles 
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These  are  perhaps  the  most  important  monuments  (altar-tombs)  in 
the  county.  Of  brasses  the  best  are  at  Acton  (date  1302)  ;  Burgate 
rdate  1409) ;  Bury  St.  Edmund's  (St.  Mary's,  date  1480)  ;  GorlesUm 
(circ.  1320);  Ipswich  (St.  Mary  Quay,  1525);  Long  Mef/ord  .(circ. 
1420);  Nayland  (many);  Orford  (many);  Playford  (date  1400); 
Sotterley  6nany) ;  and  Stoke-by- Nayland  (many). 

At  Cul/ord  Church  (Rte.  14)  is  a  seated  figure  of  Lady  Bacon  (Yeni- 
laro),  which  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Lord  Bacon  in  St. 
Michael's  Church,  St.  Alban's. 

§  30.  The  great  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Bury  St.  Edmund^s  so  com- 
pletely overshadowed  the  county  that  there  was  little  space  for  other 
monastic  foundations.  The  remains  at  Bury  cover  an  enormous  extent 
o\  ground ;  but  the  only  portions  of  great  interest  are  the  two  gate^ 
houses ;  one  Norman,  the  other  Decorated  (see  Rte.  14).  These  are 
very  important.  At  Glare  (Rte.  15)  are  portions  of  the  Augustinian 
Priory  (Austin  Friars,  not  Canons)  converted  into  a  dwelling-house. 
At  Butley  (Rte.  16)  the  fine  Dec.  gate-house  of  the  Priory  (Augustinian 
Canons)  remains.  At  Dunwich\]Mje.  16)  are  ruins  of  the  Grey  Friars 
Monastery  ;  and  at  Leiston  (Rte.  16)  are  more  extensive  ruins  (Perp.) 
of  the  Abbey  (Premonstratensian  Canons). 

§  31.  Military  and  Domestic  Architecture. — Of  the  Suffolk  auties, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  are  Framlingham  (Rte.  16),  chiefly  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III. ;  and  Orford  {MUi.  i6),  a  very  perfect  and  unusual 
Noiman  keep,  well  worth  attention.  At  Clare  (Rte.  15)  there  are  few 
remains  of  masonry ;  and  besides  the  interest  of  the  site,  the  great 
mound  and  intrencbments  (see  ante,  §  22)  are  the  chief  points  to  be 
noticed.  There  are  great  castle  mounds  at  Eye  (Rte.  17)  and  at  Eaugh- 
ley  (Rte.  17),  and  at  one  or  two  other  places  before-mentioned  (ante, 
§  22).  Some  portions  of  Wingfidd  Castle  (Rte.  20)  remain,  and  the 
towers  and  entrenchments  of  Bungay  (Rte.  20)  are  interesting,  'i'he 
gate-house  of  Mettingham  Castle,  temp.  Ed.  IIL  (Rte.  20)  remains,  with 
portions  of  other  buildinf^s. 

In  Domestic  Architecture  Suffolk  is  very  rich.  The  earliest  house 
remaining  is  the  so-called  Moyses  HcUl  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  (Rte.  14). 
ITiis  is  a  *  Jew's  house '  of  the  12th  century,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  more  famous  and  somewhat  earlier  house  at  Lincoln.  JAttle 
Wenham  Hall  (Rte.  13)  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  is  remarkable 
from  the  materials  of  which  it  is  built — brick  and  flint.  Portions  re- 
maining at  Parham  (Rte.  16)  are  of  the  15th  century ;  the  gateway  is 
later.  Badleigh  Bectory  Tower  (Rte.  13)  dates  from  1495.  Giffard^s 
Hall  (Rte.  13)  is  temp.  Hen.  Vlil.  Cockfidd  Hall  (Rte.  16)  is  of  brick, 
temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  but  has  been  much  spoiled.  Edmingham  Hall 
(Rte.  18)  is  of  the  same  age.  Eengrave  EcUl^  dating  between  1525  and 
1538,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  perfect  IHidor  houses  remaining  in 
Enuland.  There  are  fine  Elizabethan  houses  at  Melford  Eali  (Rte.  14), 
Kchtwell  (Rte.  14 ;  this  house  is  unaltered) ;  Boxttd  (Rte.  14) ;  Coldham 
(Rte.  14^ ;  Bushbrooke  Eall  (Wie.  14);  and  Brome  Ball  (Rte.  18).  Easion 
(Rte.  14)  is  of  Charles  II.'s  time.    Eardwicke  Eouse  (Rte.  14)  was  rebuilt 
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in  1681,  bnt  has  since  been  much  altered.  Important  modem  houses 
are — lekworth  (Kte.  14);  Henham  (Rte.  5);  Heveningham  Ball 
(Rte.  16);  iH'omerleyton  Ball  (Rte.  16);  Hedgrave  (Rte,  20);  Oakley 
Park  (Rte.  20) ;  and  FlixUm  Ball  (Kte.  20),  dating  from  1615,  but 
nearly  rebuilt  of  late  years. 

The  old  inn  at  S(X)Ie  (Rte.  9),  of  Charles  U.'s  time,  may  also  be  here 
mentioned. 

§  32.  CoUectionB  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  are— Oru^/  Park 
(Rte.  12),  where  are  some  of  the  finest  Murillos  in  this  country; 
lekworth  (Rte.  14) ;  Btukhrooke  Ball  (Rte,  14 ;  many  portraits) ;  Bard^ 
tcidce  ITotMe  (Kte.  14 ;  pictures  and  antiquities) ;  Barton  Ball  (Rte.  14 ; 
a  very  important  collection,  rich  in  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds) ; 
Euston  (Rte.  14 ;  family  portraits) ;  and  Somerleyton  (Rte.  16),  where 
are  some  frescoes  by  Maciise,  and  other  good  modem  pictures. 

Antiquities. — Norfolk. 

§  33. — Primaval,  British^  and  Soman, 

Remains  of  '  lake-dwellings  *  have  been  found  in  Norfolk,  on  the 
draining  of  two  large  meres  in  the  parish  of  Wretham,  near  llietford 
(Rte.  32).  The  heaths  in  that  neighbourhood  are  covered  with  dykes, 
ti^nches,  and  tumuli ;  perhajjs  of  various  ages.  "  Grimes  Graves," 
adjoining  one  of  these  dykes,  called  the  ''  Fendyke  **  (Rte.  32)  is  an 
assemblage  of  pits  within  an  embankment,  probably  marking  the  site 
of  a  primitive  village.  Many  similar  collections  of  pits  exist  in  the 
ndghbourbood  of  the  north  coast,  aud  are  found  in  mfferent  parishes 
between  Sheringham  and  Weyboume  (Rte.  24 ;  where  they  are  fully 
deacribed).  They  seem  to  prove  that  the  Norfolk  coast,  at  any  rate, 
was  thickly  populated  at  a  very  early  period. 

Sudi  relics  are  probably  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Conquest,  or  than  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Iceni,  before 
it.  'Jo  the  Iceni  may  perhaps  be  assigned  the  great  castle  mounds 
which  have  already  (§  22)  been  mentioned ;  those,  for  example  of  Nor- 
wich (Rte.  21),  of  Castle  Acre  (Rte.  27),  and  of  Castle  Rising 
(Rte.  2^).  Many  British  relics  discovered  in  tumuli  and  elsewhere,  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Norwich  (Rte.  21). 

Of  Soman  remains  the  most  important  in  Norfolk  are  the  camps  at 
Caiiter  and  at  Tasbnrgh ;  and  the  foundations  (for  little  more  is  now 
lefi)  of  the  great  fortified  station  at  Brancaster.  Caister  (Rte.  21),  if 
Doi  the  trae  Venta  Icenorum,  was  at  least  closely  connected  with  it ; 
and  the  entire  absence  of  Roman  relics  at  Norwich  is  remarkable. 
Tasbttrgh  (possibly  the  Roman  "  ad  Tavum  "^  was  a  strong  camp  on 
the  line  of  the  chief  Roman  road  from  Lonainium  to  Venta,  at  the 
ixnnt  where  it  crossed  the  Taes  river.  An  ancient  church  now  stands 
within  the  entrenchment.  Brarhcaster  (Rte.  29),  Branodunum,  was 
apparently  the  most  northerly  of  the  stations  which  guarded  the 
"Saxon  rfiore,"  and  was  the  only  one  in  Norfolk.    The  station  at 
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Burgh  (Suffolk,  Rte.  16)  watched  the  entrance  of  the  Tare ;  and  the 
Norfolk  coast,  stretching  round  to  the  washes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse 
and  the  fen  rivers,  had  no  rivers  up  which  the  ships  of  the  "  Saxon  " 
invaders  could  float,  and  scarcely  a  harhour  into  which  they  could 
venture.    Brancaster  protected  the  entrance  of  the  Wash. 

The  Romans,  no  doubt,  also  occupied  and  enlarged  the  earlier  British 
strongholds  at  Castle  Acre  and  Castle  Rising ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
ihey  did  so  is  duly  described  in  Htes.  27  and  29.  Of  Roman  roods  in 
this  country,  it  has  been  certainly  ascertained  that  one  (in  continuation 
of  that  running  through  Suffolk)  extended  from  the  Waven^  to 
Caister ;  and  tluit  another,  known  at  present  as  the  ^  Peddar*s  Way,** 
went  from  Thetford,  by  Swaffham  and  Castle  Acre  to  Brancaster.  The 
course  of  the  Icenhilde  Way,  eastward  of  Icklingham  and  Newmarket^ 
after  it  passed  into  the  present  county  of  Norfolk,  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained.  Most  probably,  according  to  a  very  ancient  tradition,  it 
ran  to  the  sea  (the  Icenhilde  and  the  Foss  are  said  to  have  passed 
across  the  island, "  from  sea  to  sea  **),  and,  if  Norwich  Castle  was  a 
chief  stronghold  of  the  Iceni,  it  may  have  made  for  that.  (See 
"  Remarks  on  the  Icenhilde  Way,"  by  A.  Taylor,  in  the  Norwich  voL 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute).  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Icenhilde  was  a  British,  and  not  (at  first)  a  Roman  road ;  and  that  it 
never  seems  to  have  been  a  "  street,"  or  "  via  strata."  It  is  still  known 
as  the  "  drift  way,"  "  track  way,"  "  bridle  way,"  all  names  pointing  to 
its  primitiye  condition. 

No  remains  of  any  important  villa  have  been  discovered  in  Norfolk ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  country  was  at  any  time  greatly  attrac- 
tive to  its  Roman  masters. 

§  34.  Medioeval  antiquities, — Ecclesiastical^ 

Norfolk  is  rich  in  fine  churches ;  the  greater  number  of  which,  as  in 
Suffolk,  are  of  the  Perpendicular  priod.  This  was  no,  doubt,  the  most 
prosperous  time  for  both  coimties.  Yarmouth,  King's  Lynn,  and 
Norwich  then  abounded  in  wealthy  merchants.  There  were  many 
powerful  nobles,  the  chief  being  the  great  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  the 
religious  houses  scattered  over  the  county  were  rich  and  flourishing. 
Some  of  the  best  of  the  Norfolk  Perpendicular  churches  were,  no  doubt, 
built  by  manufacturers  and  guilds  of  merchants,  many  of  whom 
rivalled,  and  exceeded,  the  ardiitectural  works  of  the  great  Flemish 
traders  at  Bruges  or  Ypres. 

The  general  characteristics  of  Norfolk  churches  resemble  thoae  of 
Suffolk,  and  have  already  (§  23)  been  noticed.  The  woodwork  is  often 
very  rich,  and  the  roofs,  especially,  are  finer  than  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring county.  The  use  of  flints  in  '*  flush-work "  is  by  no  means 
so  general.  Round  towers  are  numerous;  but  the  only  example  in 
Norfolk  which  equals  those  at  Little  Saxham  and  Herrinj^fleet  in  Suf- 
folk, is  the  Norman  round  tower  of  Haddiscoe.  The  Norfolk  fonts  are 
especially  fine ;  and  there  are  many  examples  of  lofty  and  elaborate 
font  covers. 

The  number  of  small  parish  churches  in  Norfolk  completely  ur 
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partly  in  rains  is  very  noticeable.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  a 
decrease  of  population,  following  on  the  decline  of  the  cloth  trade ; 
but  it  is  also  worth .  remarking  that  Norfolk  abomided  in  small  local 
shrines  and  relics,  and  that>  after  the  change  of  the  16th  century,  some 
of  the  chorches  which  contained  these  shrines,  and  which  lost  mudi  by 
the  absence  of  pilgrims,  fell  consequently  into  decay.  Such  was  th6 
case  with  the  church  of  Bawburgh,  near  Norwich  CRte.  21)  where  was 
the  slirine  of  St.  Walstan;  and  there  were,  douotless,  many  others 
which  suffered  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Perpendicular  work  in  Norfolk  is  remarkable  for  the  great  height 
and  lightness  of  the  main  arcades ;  for  much  unusual  design  (as  in  the 
parapets  at  Cromer) ;  and  for  the  height  and  dignity  of  its  towers,  those 
on  the  coast  serving  as  sea-marks. 

In  the  following  list  the  most  important  churches  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk. 

Be/ore  the  Conquest, — The  churches  which  are  possibly  (in  parts)  of 
this  early  date  are,  Framingham  Pigot  (Rte.  21) ;  Howt  (Kte.  21,  the 
round  tower  only) ;  Wilton  (Rte.  23) ;  *  Dunham  Magna  (Ute.  27,  the 
tower) ;  and  St.  Andrew,  Gt  Ryhurgh  (Rte.  28,  W.  tower). 

Norman, — Tatburgh  (Rte.  21,  early) ;  IHtton  (Rte.  21,  peculiar  round 
tower  and  Norm,  apse) ;  Framingham  Earl  (Rte.  21,  rich  late  work. 
Framingham  Pigot  is  early  Norm.,  if  it  be  not  earlier) ;  ^Norwich 
Cathtdfut  (Rte.  21) ;  ffaddiscoe  (Rte.  22,  rich  work,  good  doors,  round 
tower) ;    *  St.  Nicholas,   Yarmouth  (Rte.   22,  Trans.   Norm,   nave) ; 

•  Binham  (Rte.  26,  the  old  church  of  the  Priory,  very  massive  Norm., 
fine) ;  •  Wymondham  (Rte.  26,  Norm,  nave);  *  East  Dereham  (Rte.  26, 
portions) ;    *  St.  Margaret\  Lynn  (Rte.  27,  W.  front,  N.  tower^ ; 

•  LUUe  Snoring  (Kte.  28,  curious) ;  Ca>stle  Rising  (Rte.  29,  late  Norm.) ; 

•  TUney,  AH  Saints  (Rte.  30,  some  parts  Trans,  Norm.,  fine) ;  *  All 
Saints,  Walsoken  (Rte,  30,  parts) ;  *  West  Walton  (Rte.  30,  S.  porch) ; 
Wimbotsham  (Hte.  31,  parts) ;  *  Attleborough  (Rte.  32,  central  tower) ; 
Qui^denham  (Rte.  32,  good  8.  door) ;  Sahton  Downham  (Rte.  32,  nave) . 

The  finest  Norman  work  remaining  is  that  in  Norwich  CathedraL 
But  the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas,  Yarmouth,  and  Wymondham,  are 
well  worth  careful  examination ;  and  all  the  churches  in  the  above  list 
are  interesting.  In  Norfolk,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  £ngland,  there 
must  have  been  continuous  and  widespread  church  building  for  at 
least  a  century  after  the  conquest. 

Early  English.— Caister,  St.  Edmund's  (Rte.  21,  parts);  St 
Michad^s,Codany,  Norwich  (Rte.  21,  parts) ;  *  St.  Nicholas,  Yarmouth 
(Rte.  22,  chancel) ;  Binham  (Rte.  26,  W.  front,  fine) ;  *Ea$t  Derehani 
(Rte.  26,  pOTtions) ;  Castle  Acre  (Rte.  27,  portions) ;  *  Walsoken,  All 
iiainU  (Rte.  30,  parts) ;  ♦  West  Walton  (Rte.  30,  parts);  Wimbotsham 
(Rte.  31,  parts);  Santon  Downham  (Rte.  32,  chancel);  Northtvold 
(Rte.  32,  parte). 

Early  English  work  is  probably  rarer  in  Norfolk  than  that  of  any 
other  period. 

jyecoratedr-Diss  (Rte.  21,  parte);  ♦  St.  Nicholas,  Yarmouth  (Rte.  22, 
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aisles);  Wintertan  (Rte.  22);  •  Worstead  (Rte.  23,  tower;  the  rest  of 
the  church  is  Trans.  Dec.  to  Perp.) ;  Tunstead  (Rte.  23,  late) ;  Ingham 
(Rte.  23,  with  fine  effigies) ;  *  AyUham  (Rte.  24, main  arcade);  *  Erping- 
ham  (Rte.  24,  late) ;  *  Bingham  (Rte.  26,  late,  fine  tower) ;  Deopham 
(Rte,  26,  nave);  Great  Ellingham  (Rte.  26,  late,  and  good);  *  Elsing 
(Rte.  26,  late,  fine  brass) ;  Si.  Margaret's,  Lynn  (Rte.  27,  chancel, 
very  fine  brasses) ;  Fakenham  (Rte.  28,  portions);  Old  Walnngham 
(Rte.  28,  late);  *  SneUisham  (Rte.  29,  late,  W.  front  unusual) ;  Hun- 
stanton (Rte.  29,  early). 

Decorated  work  throughout  the  county  is  for  the  most  part  late.  It 
thus  marks  the  rise  of  the  great  prosperity  of  Norfolk  which  ranged 
throughout  the  Perp.  period.  All  the  churches  marked  above  with  an 
asterisk  are  unusually  fine. 

Pcrpetwitctttor.— iWM(Rte. 21,  parts);  Norivich  (Rte.  21)  *Cathedral; 

*  spire  (early) ;  *  vaultings  (late) ;  *  St.  Peter's,  Mancroft ;  St. 
Andrew's,  6road-st. ;  St.  Gregory's,  St.  Giles,  St.  John  Baptist's,  and 
St.  Michael's  Coslany ;  Winterton  (Rte.  22,  tower,  fine) ;  Martham 
(Rte.  22);  ♦  North  Walsham  (Rte.  23);  *  Trunch  (Rte.  23,  fine  rot)f, 
curious  baptistery);  Knapton(Rte.  23,  portions,  •  very  fine  Perp.  roof) ; 
Faston  (Rte.  23,  with  Paston  monuments);  Oamead  (Rte  24,  with 
Paston  monuments) ;  *Aylsham  (Rte.  24,  tower  and  chancel) ;  *Cawston 
(Rte.  24),  and  *  Salle  (Rte.  24,  both  exoelleot  examples  of  Norfolk 
rerp.);  *  Cromer  (Rte.  24,  fine  tower) ;  Felbrigge  (Rte.  24,  a  ixx>r  church, 
but  containing  two  very  fine  *  brasses) ;  Holt  (Rte.  25);  ^Cley^next- 
the-Sea  (Rte.  25^ ;  Wells  (Rte.  25) ;  Hdkham  (Rte.  25,  almost  rebuilt)  ; 
Ketteringham  (Rte.  26,  some  old  glass,  and  monuments) ;  *  Wymand- 
ham  (Rte.  26,  aisles, central  tower,  and  •fine  W.  tower);  Shipdham 
(Rte.  26);  *JSast  Dereham  (Rte.  26,  part  of  nave,  font,  S.  porch,  "new" 
tower);  Sioanston  Morley  (Rte.  26,  good) ;  Seaming  (Rte.  27,  parts) ; 

♦  Svxiffham  (Rte.  27);  Castle  Acre  (Rte.  27,  parts) ;  Lynn  ♦  St.  Nidioliis 
(Rte.  27,  very  fine) ;  Lynn  •  Chapel  of  Red  Mount  (Rte.  27,  very  curious 
and  interesting);  FouUham  (Rte.  2«);  *  Fakenham  (\\te.2>i)\  *  New 
Walsingham  (Rte.  28),  *Dersingham  (Rte.  29,  early ;  Ingddisthorpe 
(Rte.  29,  portions) ;  *  Terrington,  St.  Clemen  fs  (Rte.  30,  very  fine  and 
unusual);  *  Walpole,  St  Feter^s  (Rte.  30,  good  woodwork,  stained 
gUss) ;  •  Walpole,  St.  Andrew's  (Rte.  30);  *  Walsoken  (IJte.  30,  much 
rich  Perp.  woodwork,  fine  Perp.  font);  * Attleborough  (Rte.  32, 
early);  East  Barling  (Rte.  32);  Quiddenham  (Wte.  32,  portions  early 
Perp).;  Thetford,  St.  Feter's  (Rte.  32);  *  Northwold  (Rte.  32,  parts, 
with  fine  Perp.  Easter  sepulchre);  *  MUdenhall  (in  Suflblk,  but 
described,  Rte.  32). 

•  St.  Andrev/s  Bally  Norwich  (Rte.  21),  is  the  fine  Perp.  nave  of  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans. 

The  best  screens  in  the  Norfolk  churches  (all  of  Perp.  or  of  late  Dec. 
character)  are  at  Dickleborough  (Rte.  21,  fragment) ;  Ranworth  (  Htc. 
22);  .Vor^A  TVaZ«Aam  (Rte.  23,  lower  part);  HVitetw?  (Rte.  23,  where  is 
also  a  western  loft) ;  Trunch  (Rte.  23,  dated  1502) ;  Edingthorpe  (Rte, 
23,  good  Dec.) ;  Aylsham  (Rte.  24);  CawsUm  (Rte.  24,  with  W.  loft) ; 
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Salle  (Rte.  24,  parts:  there  is  a  W.  loft);  Fakenham  (Rte.  28); 
Attleborough  (Rte.  32,  removed  to  W.  end  of  church);  and  Santon 
Downham  (Rte,  S2). 

I'he  best  open  roofs  are  at  Worstead,  Trunch^  and  Knapton  (all  Rte, 
23);  at  Cawston  and  Salle  (Kte.  24);  and  at  Aecton  and  Swaffham 
(Rte.-  27). 

There  are  fine /on<  awer«  at  North  Walsham  and  TVwncA  (Rte.  23,  the 
latter  very  curious);  at  Salle  (Rte.  24);  at  Castle  Acre  (Rte.  27);  and 
at  TerringUmy  St.  Clement's  (lite.  30,  unusual). 

Of  the  f(nUs  themselves,  the  best  are  at  Aylsham  (Rte.  24) ;  at  Cley 
and  Binham  (Rte.  25) ;  East  Dereham  (Rte.  26) ;  Walsingham  (Rte. 
28);  Bumham  Deepdale  (Rte.  29,  Korman,  and  curious);  and  All 
Saints,  Wahoken  (Rte.  30). 

There  are  fine  tombs,  with  effigies,  in  the  churches  of  Ingham  (Rte. 
23) ;  Stratum  Strawless  (Rte.  24),  and  Hingham  (Rte.  26).  In  TVW/cs- 
hall  church  (Kte.  28)  is  the  tomb,  with  effigy,  of  Chief  Justice  Coke. 

Amonff  the  finest  hrastes  in  England  are  those  in  St.  Margarefs 
church,  King^s  Lynn  (Rte.  27).  They  are  both  of  Flemish  workmanship, 
and  should  be  compared  with  the  large  and  fine  brasses  still  remaining 
in  many  churches  at  Ghent  and  Bruges.  Other  very  fine  brasses  are  at 
Erpingham  and  Fdbrigge  (both  Rte.  24) ;  and  at  Elsing  (Rte.  26). 

I  35.  Monastic  remains. — The  Benedictine  Monastery  at  ^'orwich, 
and  the  house  of  Augustinian  canons  at  Walsingham,  were  the  two 
principal  religious  foundations  in  Norfolk.  The  church  of  the  first  was 
the  cathedral,  which  remains  one  of  the  most  interesting  Norman 
structures  in  England.  Walsingham  (Rte.  28),  a  verv  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage,  possessed  a  fine  church,  which  seems  to  have  ranged  from 
E.  Eng.  to  late  Dec.  Of  this  church  there  is  a  fine  fragment  of  ruin 
(the  £.  end).  The  refectory  is  more  perfect ;  and  there  is  a  Perp.  gate- 
way. The  place,  from  its  associations  and  actual  remains,  is  one  of 
^eat  interest.  Next  in  importance  are  the  remains  at  Binham  (Rte. 
25,  Henedictine  monks),  and  at  Wymondham  (Rte.  26,  Benedictines). 
At  both  places  portions  of  the  conventual  churches  remain,  and  are 
now  parochial.  There  are  traces  also  (for  the  most  part  foundations) 
of  the  domestic  buildinj^s.  At  Bromholm  (Rte.  23,  Cluniac  monks)  once 
famous  for  its  miraculous  rood,  are  remains  of  the  church,  gatehouse, 
and  some  other  portions.  At  Thetford  (Rte.  32,  Cluniacs)  are  a  good 
Perp.  gateway,  and  some  fragments  of  the  church.  At  Carrow  (Rte. 
21,  Benedictine  nuns),  and  at  Beeston  (Rte.  24,  Augustinian  canons),  are 
some  lemains,  but  of  no  great  interest. 

§  36.  Military  and  Domestic. — There  are  three  sites  of  ancient 
castles  in  Norfolk  of  the  highest  importance.  These  are  Norwich, 
Castle  Acre,  and  Castle  Rising.  The  great  Norman  keep  of  Norwich 
(Rte.  21)  has  undergone  a  painful  restoration,  but  is  still  full  of  interest 
for  the  antiquary.  At  Castle  Acre  (Rte.  27)  the  architectural  remains 
are  slight,  but  the  site  and  intrenchments  will  amply  repay  a  visit 
CasiU  Biting  (Rte.  29)  possesses  one  of  the  grandest  Norman  keeps  in 
this  country,  happily  unrestored,  but  properly  cared  for.    Its  position 
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is  remarkable,  as  are  the  deep  intrencliments  within  which  it  stands. 
Caister  Castle  (Rte.  22)  is  a  Perp.  building,  of  brick,  and  picturesque. 
Inhere  is  a  small  square  fortified  building  of  the  same  date  at  Drayton 
(Rte.  21).  But  scanty  relics  exist  of  the  castle  at  New  Btiekenham 
(Rte.  32),  but  the  site  is  interesting. 

There  are  some  fine  old  houses,  in  Norfolk.  The  most  important  are : 
—Heydan  Ball  (Hie.  24,  Tudor);  *Blickling  (Rte.  24)  Jaoobtean,  of 
brick,  and  a  magnificent  example.  Melton  Constable  (Bte.  25)  dates  firom 
1680.  Cressingham  (Rte.  27)  is  of  the  15th  century.  The  house  at 
Oxhurgh  (Rte.  27),  although  a  part  has  been  destroyed,  is  still  a  very 
fine  and  interesting  building,  dating  from  the  leign  of  Edward  IV. 
Oreat  Snoring  Parsonage  (Hte.  28)  is  Tudor,  an  excellent  example  oi 
moulded  brick.  Rainham  (Rte.  28)  is  by  Inigo  Jones.  Hunstanton 
Hall  (Rte.  29)  dates  chiefly  from  the  end  of  the  i5th  century.  Holkham 
(Rte.  25)  is  Palladian,  built  by  Kent,  about  1744.  The  house  at  San- 
dringham  (Rte.  29)  is  entirely  modem ;  as  is  the  imposing  mansion  ol 
Costessy  (Hte.  21). 

At  Yarmouth,  at  Norwich,  and  at  King's  hjim^  there  are  some  olc 
houses  worth  notice,  though  none  of  great  antiquity.  Mr.  Aldred't 
house  on  the  South  Quay  at  Yarmouth  (Rte.  22)  is  Klizabethan,  ant 
contains  one  fine  room  with  an  elabonutely  decorated  ceiling.  Thr 
Star  Hotel,  on  the  Quay,  formerly  a  mansion  belonging  to  the  Brad- 
shaw  &mily,  is  also  a  fine  example  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

§  37.  The  most  important  collections  in  the  county,  of  pictures, 
objects  of  art,  and  antiquities,  are  at  Costessy  (Rte.  21,  pictures,  &c.); 
LangUy  Hall  (Kte.  22,  pictures ;  Blickling  (Rte.  24);  Felbrigge  (Kte. 
24,  a  few  good  pictures) ;  Melton  Constable  (Rte.  25,  pictures,  armour, 
antiquities) ;  •  Holkham  (Rte.  25,  pictures,  statues,  books,  and  MSB., 
one  of  the  largest  collections  in  Efngland);  Ketteringham  (Rte.  26, 
antiquities) ;  Kimherley  (Rte.  26,  portraits  and  antiquities) ;  Oxhurgh 
^Rte.  27,  portraits);  *  Narford  (Rte.  27,  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
pictures,  books,  and  china,  the  Latter  especially  fine) ;  Houghton  (Rte. 
27,  a  few  portraits,  old  tapestry,  &c.);  *  Rainham  (lUe.  28,  a  most  inter- 
esting collection  of  portraits;  some  pictures,  including  the  famous 
Belisarius  of  Salvator  Rosa) ;   Weeting  Hall  (Rte.  32,  pictures). 

The  Museum  at  Norwich  (Rte.  21)  contains  some  interesting  antiqui- 
ties found  in  the  county. 

Gbologt. 

§  38.  Under  this  head  the  two  counties  may  be  noticed  together. 

To  the  geologist  the  most  interesting  deposits  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
are  the  shelly  and  sandy  beds  provincially  termed  "  cragJ**  lliey  afford 
"  the  least  interrupted  series  of  consecutive  documents  to  which  we  can 
refer  in  the  Briti^  Islands,  when  we  desife  to  connect  the  tertiary 

with  the  post-tertiary  periods The  fossil  shells  of  the  deposits 

in  question  clearly  point  to  a  gradual  refrigeration  of  climate,  from  a 
temperature  somewhat  warmer  than  that  now  prevailing  iu  our  latitudes 
to  one  of  intense  cold ;  and  the  successive  steps  which  have  marked 
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the  coming  on  of  the  increasing  cold,  are  matters  of  no  small  geo- 
logical interest." — LyeU^  *Antiq.  of  Man,'  p.  208.  Besides  the  beds 
of  crai;  which  contain  the  geological  evidence  thns  referred  to,  the 
central  and  N.-W.  portions  of  both  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  are  districts 
of  chalk  and  chalk-n>arl,  forming  ixirtions  of  the  great  chalk-band 
which  crosses  England  from  the  coast  of  Devonshire  to  that  of 
Yorkshire. 

The  "crag,'*  or  shelly  and  sandy  gravel  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
has  long  been  used  in  agriculture  to  fertilize  soils  deficient  in  cal- 
careous matter,  or  to  render  them  less  stiff  and  impervious.  "  In 
Suffolk,  the  older  pliocene  strata  called  crag,  are  divisible  into  the 
Coralline,  and  the  Bed  crags, — the  former  being  the  older  of  the  two. 
In  Norfolk,  a  more  modern  formation,  commonly  termed  the  Norwich^ 
or  sometimes  the  mammali/erous  crag,  which  is  referable  to  the 
neicer  pliocene  period,  occupies  large  areas."  The  pliocene  or  tertiary 
beds,  it  must  be  remembered,  stand  immediately  before  the  post- 
tertiary  ;  the  pliocene  being  divided  into  **  older  "  and  "  newer."  The 
successive  relation  of  the  crag  beds  to  each  other  is — Coralline  (oldest), 
Red,  and  Norwich.  Careful  tables,  showing  the  projwrtion  of  recent  to 
extinct  species  of  marine  testacea  in  each  of  these  beds,  will  be  found 
in  Lyell  (*  Antiq.  of  Man,'  p.  209).  **  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  living  marine  species  included  in  these  tables,  are  still  inhabitants 
of  the  British  seas  ;  but  even  these  differ  considerably  in  their  relative 
abundance,  some  of  the  commonest  of  the  cra^j:  shells  being  now 
extremely  scarce,  ....  and  others,  rarely  met  with  in  a  fossil  state, 
being  now  very  common."  One  of  the  tables  throws  light  on  a 
marked  alteration  in  the  climate  of  the  three  successive  periods. 
"  In  the  coralline  crag  there  are  tw^enty-seven  southern  shells,  includ- 
ing twenty-six  Mediterranean,  and  one  West  Indian  species  (Erato 
Maugeruf).  Of  these,  only  thirteen  occur  in  the  i-ed  crag,  associated 
with  three  new  southern  species,  while  the  whole  of  them  disappear 
from  the  Norwich  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coralline  crag  con- 
tains only  two  shells  closely  related  to  arctic  forms  of  the  genera 
Admete  and  Limopsis,  The  red  eras;  contains  eight  northern  species, 
all  of  which  recur  in  the  Norwich  crag,  with  the  addition  of  four 
others,  also  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions ;  so  that  there  is  good 
evidence  of  a  continual  refrigeration  of  climate  during  the  pliocene 
period  in  Britain The  cold,  which  had  gone  on  increas- 
ing from  the  time  of  the  coralline  to  that  of  the  Norwich  crag,  con- 
tinued, though  not,  perhaps,  without  some  oscillations  of  temperature, 
to  become  more  and  more  severe  after  the  accumulation  of  the  Norwich 
crasj,  until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  what  has  been  called  the  Glacial 
epoch.  The  marine  fauna  of  this  last  period  contains,  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  recent  sx)ecie8  of  moUusca  now  living  in  Greenland,  and 
other  seas  fax  north  of  the  areas  where  we  find  their  remains  in  a  fossil 

state The  most  southern  point  to  which  the  marine  beds  of 

the  Norwich  crag  have  yet  been  traced,  is  at  Chillesford,  near  Wood- 
bridge,  in  Suffolk,  ....  where,  as  Messrs.  Prestwich  and  Searles 
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Wood  have  pointed  out,  they  exhibit  decided  marks  of  having  been 
deix)sited  in  a  sea  of  much  lower  temperature  than  that  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  same  latitude.  Out  of  twenty-three  shells  obtained  in  that 
locality  from  argillaceous  strata,  twenty  feet  thick,  two  only  .... 
are  extinct,  and  not  a  few  of  the  other  species  ....  betray  a  northern 
and  some  of  them  an  arctic  character.** — Lyell, 

The  eastern  portions  of  both  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  covered  with 
sands  and  clays  of  the  Eocene  period,  within  and  upon  which  lie  beds 
and  basins  of  the  more  recent  crag.  The  crag  covers  the  wider  surCac©- 
area. 

The  succession  and  manner  in  which  the  newer  pliocene  (Norwich 
crag)  strata,  and  the  post-pliocene  (tertiary)  rest  upon  the  chalk,  is 
now  here  seen  and  studied  with  more  advantage  than  at  Cromer.  The 
cliffs  vary  in  height  from  50  ft  to  above  300  ft. ;  and  from  Wey bourne 
to  (Jromer,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  the  Norwich  crag  reposes  imme- 
diately on  the  chalk.  A  vast  majority  of  its  shells  are  of  living 
i«pcoies,  and  some  few  extinct.  East  of  Cromer,  a  remarkable  forest- 
lied  (described  in  Norfolk,  Kte.  24)  rests  on  the  chalk,  occupying  the 
]>lace  held  W.  of  the  jetty  by  the  Norwich  crag.  Above  this  forest- 
W  and  its  connected  fluvio-marine  series  of  deposits,  is  a  mass  of 
boulder-clay,  from  20  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  thickness,  of  the  glacial  period, 
and  containing  far-transported  erratic  blocks,  some  of  them  polished 
and  scratched.  The  forest-bed  seems  to  have  extended  along  the 
Norfolk  coast,  and  across  the  mouth  of  the  Wash,  to  the  coast  of 
Lincolnshire.  It  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hunstanton 
(Norfolk,  Rte.  29).  There  may,  however,  be  some  doubt  whether  the 
forest-bed,  occasionally  uncovered  at  that  place  by  the  tide,  is  of  the 
same  age  as  that  at  Cromer.  The  age  of  tne  Cromer  forest-bed,  is,  as 
has  been  said,  ])ost-pliocene;  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  regards  it  as 
belonging  to  a  time  when  the  whole  of  these  islands  were  united  to 
the  Continent  (see  Cromer^  Rte.  24).  The  following  is  a  list  of 
mammalia,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  it: — 
Elephas  meridionaliSy  E,  primigenitis,  E,  antiquus^  Rhinoceros  etms- 
CMS,  lltppopotamus  (major  ?),  Sus  scro/a,  Equus  (fossil  ?),  Ursus  («p,  ,*) 
Cants  Lupus f  Bison  priscus^  Megaceros  hihernicus,  Cervus  capreplus^ 
C.  taratidus,  C.  Sedgwickii,  Arvvcda  amphibia^  Castor  Cuvieri,  C 
EurojHjeuSy  Palxospalax  magnus,  Trichecus  rosmants  (walrus),  Muno- 
don  nwnoceros  (narwhal),  Baloenoptera. 

Between  the  period  in  which  the  Norwich  crag  was  deposited,  and 
that  of  the  growth  of  this  ancient  forest,  some  mammalia  (such  as 
Mastodon  arvernensis)  seem  to  have  died  out.  In  the  interval  there 
was,  no  doubt,  time  for  other  modifications.  "  We  must  suppose 
repeated  oscillations  of  level,  during  which,  land  covered  with  trees, 
an  estuary  with  its  freshwater  shells,  and  the  sea  with  its  Mya  irun- 
cilia  and  other  moUusca,  still  retaining  their  erect  position,  gained  by 
turns  the  ascen«lency.  These  chancres  were  accompanied  by  some 
denudation,  followed  by  a  grand  submer^^ence  of  several  hundred  feet, 
probably  brought  about  slowly,  and  when  floating  ice  aided  in  trans- 
porting erratic  blocks  from  great  distances.'* — Lyell, 
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At  Mundedey,  on  the  coast  S.  of  Cromer,  is  a  remarkable  valley 
ftxx)ped  out  of  the  cliffs  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  filled 
with  newer  freshwater  strata.  (See  these  described,  Nob^olk,  Kte.  23.) 
lliese  deposits  are  post-glacial,  and  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  at  Hoxne  in  Suffolk,  one  of  the  earliest  places  (if  not  quite 
the  earliest)  at  which  flint  implements  of  the  Amiens  type  were 
diKOvered. 

Hoxne  (see  Suffolk,  Rte.  29),  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Waveney ;  and 
the  discovery  of  flint  weapons  there  is  duly  recorded  by  Mr.  Frere,  in 
the  •  Arclueologia,'  for  1800.  Specimens  of  the  spearheads  then  sent 
to  London  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  collection 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  brick-pit  in  which  they  were 
found  is  still  worked.  As  at  Mundesley,  a  hollow  has  been  ex- 
catated  in  the  older  formations,  which  dre — chalk  with  flints  (lowest), 
then  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  then  the  boulder  clay  or  glacial 
drift.  The  scooped  hollow  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  boulder  clay, 
and  is  filled  with  peaty  and  clayey  beds,  and  (above)  with  beds  of 
sand  and  gravel  All  these  beds  contain  freshwater  shells  and  bones 
of  mammalia ;  and  in  the  upper  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  the  flint  im- 
plements are  found.  From  the  lower  beds  have  been  extracted  bones 
of  elephant,  deer,  and  horse,  besides  fragments  of  wood,  of  oak,  yew, 
and  fir.  **  Although  many  of  the  old  implements  have  recently  been 
diaoDTered  in  situ  in  regular  strata  ....  no  bones  of  extinct  mam- 
malia seem  as  yet  to  have  been  actually  seen  in  the  same  stratum 
with  one  of  the  tools.  The  flint  weapons,"  continues  Sir  Charles 
Lyell, "  which  I  have  seen  from  Hoxne,  are  so  much  more  perfect, 
and  have  their  cutting-edge  so  much  sharper  than  those  from  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  that  they  seem  neither  to  have  been  used 
by  man  nor  to  have  been  rolled  in  the  bed  of  a  river.  The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Frere,  therefore,  that  there  may  have  been  a  manufactory  of 
weapons  on  the  spot,  appears  probable. — *  Antiq.  of  Man,'  pp.  167-9. 

At  Icklingham,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lark,  below  Bury  St  Edmund's, 
there  is  a  b^  of  gravel,  in  which  teeth  of  Elephas  primigenius^  and 
several  flint  tools,  chiefly  of  a  lance-head  form,  have  been  found. 

The  marshy  district  of  the  Norfolk  Broads — very  curious  and  in- 
teresting— belongs  to  the  latest  post-tertiary  period,  and  is  fully 
described  in  Norfolk,  Bte.  22. 

Tbavelleb's  View. 

S  39.  What  has  been  said  of  the  general  character  of  Essex,  may 
afanost  be  repeated  with  regard  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Both  con- 
tain much  pleasant  country, — and  the  N.  coast  of  Norfolk  (in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cromer)  is  very  picturesque;  but  the  scenery  of 
East  An^lia  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  the  bolder  and  more 
varied  English  counties.  It  has,  nevertheless,  its  own  distinctive 
chann  and  character.  Its  softer  features  are  reflected  very  faithfully 
in  many  of  Constable's  best  pictures.    Some  of  Gainsborough's  land- 
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scapes  show  us  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Orwell,  and  the  deep  lanes 
near  it ;  and  parts  of  the  coast  have  been  found  worth  careful  study 
by  such  artists  as  Turner  and  Collins.  The  Norfolk  School  of  artists, 
represented  by  Cotman,  Crorae,  Stark,  and  Stannard,  is  now  well  known 
throughout  England.  Their  well-deserved  fame  has  come  late.  It  may 
well  be  said,  "  Had  it  been  early,  it  had  been  kind  " — a  tithe  of  the 
recognition  their  labours  have  received  in  recent  years  wpuld  have 
i^laddfued  the  hearts  of  those  careful  students  of  nature,  had  it  been 
accorded  before  their  patient  hands  were  still  in  death. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Constable,  a  Suffolk  man,  and  a 
true  British  artist :  to  whom  belongs  the  honour  not  only  of  perjjetu- 
ating  on  his  canvas  the  chanicteristic  traits  of  English  skies  and  land> 
scapes,  but  also  that  of  being  the  founder  and  model  of  the  present 
school  of  landscape  in  France. 

The  most  striking  districts,  and  those  most  generally  interesting  in 
the  two  counties,  are — in  Suffolk — the  banks  of  the  Orwell  (Rte.  12), 
well  worth  visiting  by  all  who  care  for  fine  combinations  of  woodland 
and  marine  scenery ;  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  especially  about  Dedham 
(Rte.  12),  Constable^s  country,  which  he  loved  to  paint ;  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  (Rte.  14).  In  Norfolk,  the  most  attrac- 
tive districts  are — Cromer  and  its  neighbourhood  (Rte.  24),^ — where  the 
coast  scenery  is  by  far  the  best  on  this  side  of  England,  south  of  the 
Yorkshire  cliffs ;  the  very  curious  Broad  country  (Rte.  22) ;  and  scmie 
of  the  country  round  Norwich.  Except  at  Cromer,  the  coast  of  the 
two  countries  is  flat  and  unpicturesque.  But  there  is  a  grand  open 
sea — in  itself  sufficient  to  recommend  such  watering-places  as  Yar- 
mouth and  Lowestoft,  besides  the  many  smaller  ones  (Aldborough, 
Southwold,  Mundesley),  which  occur  at  intervals. 

The  towns  in  the  two  counties. — ^Ipswich,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth,  King's  Lynn — all  offer  points  of  high  interest,  duly 
noticed  in  the  several  routes.  Over  them,  and  indeed  over  the  whole 
of  East  Anglia,  there  rests  a  special  air  of  antiquity,  rendering  the 
country  one  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  archaeologist.  The  churches 
already  noticed,  are  such  as  can  be  equalled  in  few  parts  of  England. 
The  military  antiquities  are  hardly  less  important,  though  of  course 
\9.9;s.  numerouH;  and  historical  sites  and  associations  are  frequent, 
'ilie  naturalist  will  find  much  to  attract  and  occupy  him  in  the  peculiar 
geological  formations, — the  "  crag  **  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, — as  well  a.s 
in  the  fields  of  ornithology  and  botany.  In  the  latter  science  the  two 
countries  have  produced  many  eminent  men,  among  whom  we  may 
name  Sir  James  Smith,  the  father  of  English  Botany ;  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  known  for  his  works  on  Marine  Botany;  Sir  W.  Jackson 
Hooker,  author  of  many  works  on  English  and  Foreign  Botany ;  and 
his  son,  Dr.  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  C.B.  (President  of  the  Royal 
Society),  who  has  succeeded  his  father  as  Director  of  the  Royal 
Grardens  at  Kew.  Norfolk,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  paradise  of 
sportsmen.  In  no  other  part  of  England  are  the  preserves  so  extensive, 
so  well  stocked,  or  so  well  cared  for. 
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ITie  Norfolk  fowl-farmH, — ^whence  comes  the  vast  supply  of  turkeys 
and  other  poultry  that  travels  to  London  at  Christmas  time— are 
famous,  lliey  are  scattered  over  the  county;  but  some  of  the 
lai^est  are  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Norwich.  A  visit  to  a  large  fowl- 
form  is  hardly  to  be  recommended.  The  odour  of  yards  and  fields 
inhabited  by  enormous  flocks  of  geese  and  of  turkeys  is  not  so  aromatic 
as  that  which  salutes  us  when  the  bird  itself  "smokes  upon  the 
board." 
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Extent  avb  Genebal  Chabactbb. 

{  40.  Caiibbidgeshibe  is  one  of  the  smaller  English  counties.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  45  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  30  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  in  reality  much  varied ;  but  the  hills 
and  rising  grounds  are  nowhere  of  great  importance ;  and  the  fens, 
forming  part  of  the  Great  Bedford  Level,  which  cover  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  are  so  striking  and  extensive,  that  the  general  impres- 
sion of  Cambridgeshire  is  that  of  a  complete  level.  The  southern 
bender  of  Cambridgeshire  is  chalk,  with  low  hills.  The  Gogmagog 
Hills,  the  highest  in  the  county  (though  elsewhere  they  would  hardly 
be  more  than  '*  rising  ground  **),  are  in  this  chalk  district.  £lm-trees 
grow  to  some  size  in  the  valleys.  The  west  of  the  county,  and  some 
part  of  the  centre,  is  covered  by  the  beds  of  greensand  and  gault, 
which  everywhere  form  the  northern  border  of  the  chalk.  There  is 
aome  very  rich  soil  on  this  formation,  especially  about  Wimpole,  where 
there  is  much  wood.  * 

The  Isle  of  Ely  formed  anciently  a  distinct  enclosure  within  the 
county.  It  was,  in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  a  County  Palatine, 
subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  ruled 
within  its  bounds  almost  as  authoritatively  as  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
governed  his  "  Bishoprick."  Except  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester, 
these  were  the  only  separate  and  exclusive  jurisdictions  in  England. 
The  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Ely  continued  until  1837. 

•*The  tables  of  this  county,"  says  Fuller,  "are  as  well  furnished 
as  any ;  the  south  part  affording  bread  and  beer,  and  the  north  (the 
Isle  of  Ely)  meat  thereunto.     So  good  is  the  grain  growing  here,  that 
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it  outselleth  others  some  pence  in  the  bushel."  A  certain  part  of  the 
county,  near  the  S.-W.  border,  was  formerly  known  as  "  the  Dairies." 
Large  dairy  farms  are  still  to  be  found  there ;  but  at  present  the  chief 
dairy  district  of  Cambridgeshire  is  the  country  between  Cambridge 
and  Ely,  especially  in  and  round  the  parish  of  Cottenham.  Much 
cheese  is  made  there,  some  of  which  is  quite  equal  to  Stilton. 

Cambridgeshire  is  still,  as  in  Fuller*s  days,  rich  in  grain ;  with  the 
difference  that,  since  the  draining  of  the  fens,  its  wealth  in  that 
respect  has  increased  tenfold.  It  is  now  one  of  the  chief  com  pro- 
ducing counties. 

The  drainage  of  the  fens,  and  the  great  successive  changes  in  that 
district,  belong  to  the  History  of  Cambridgeshire.  The  character  of 
tJie  fens,  and  the  course  and  changes  of  the  rivers,  will  be  more  fully 
described  under  the  same  head. 

HiSTOET. 

§  41.  It  is  probable  that  what  is  now  Cambridgeshire  formed  part 
of  the  country  of  the  Iceni ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  constituted  their 
march  or  border  land.  The  great  dykes  which  covered  the  tract  of 
open  land  extending  between  the  fens  and  the  forests  of  Essex  (see 
poU, '  Antiquities  *)  may  have  been  their  work,  although  they  may 
have  been  appropriated  and  strengthened  by  Anglian  conquerors,  llie 
Romans  intersected  the  country  with  good  roads,  and  established  one 
important  station  within  it — Camboritum,  which  in  all  probability  is 
represented  by  Cambridge, — ^although  there  was  an  important  Boman 
camp  at  Granchester,  not  very  far  distant  (see  posi, '  Antiquities '). 
Little  is  recorded  of  this  county  during  the  Roman  period.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  those  masters  of  road-making  and  embanking 
undertook  and  carried  through  great  works  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  fens,  extending  through  the  Norfolk  marshland  (see  post). 

After  the  Anglians  had  established  themselves  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  then  hmown  as  the  country  of  the  fenmen, — 
(called  Gyrvii  by  Bede,  *  H.  E.'  iiL  20 ;  iv.  19,— the  word  is  the  A.-S. 
gyrw0  =  9i  fen),  became  a  principality  dependent  on  the  East- Anglian 
kingdom.  There  were  probably,  indeed,  two  such  principalities,  as  in 
the  case  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,— since  Bede  describes  Tonberht  as 
prince  of  the  "  southern  "  Gyrvians.  Tonberht  was  the  first  husband 
of  -^theldrythe,  or  Etheldreda, — ^the  great  saint  of  Ely,  whose  history 
is  given  at  length  in  Rte.  35.  The  connection  of  Etheldreda  with  Ely 
was  the  first  event  the  results  of  which  were  afterwards  to  give 
prominence  to  Cambridgeshire ;  the  second  was  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  If  to  these  we  add  the  drainao;e  and  culti- 
vation of  the  fens,  we  have  the  three  centres  round  which  all  the 
history  of  the  county  really  gathers. 

ITie  actual  foundation  of  St.  Etheldreda  was  destroyed  in  that  great 
Danish  irruption  which  took  place  in  the  year  870,  when  St.  Edmund 
of  East  AngUa  was  murd^'red,  and  afterwards  took  his  place  as  a 
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national  saint  of  at  least  equal  dignity  and  importance  with  St.  EthcN 
dreda,  and  when  other  great  monasteries  of  the  fens — Thomey  and 
Crowland — and  the  lesser  house  at  Soham  (see  Ete.  35)  were  also 
destroyed.  Cambridgeshire  was  included  in  the  Danelagh,  though 
how  far  it  was  colonised  by  Northmen,  is  most  uncertain.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  battle  of  Ringmere,  1010  Tsee  Suffolk,  Kte.  12),  when 
the  force  of  East  Anglia,  under  Ulfcytel,  in  vain  attempted  to  make 
stand  against  the  Danes,  the  English  army  gave  way  and  fled,  save 
only  the  men  (»f  Cambridgeshire,  who  fought  valiantly  to  the  last. 
According  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  memory  of  their  valour  was 
preservedi  until  the  Conquest.  ("  Dum  Angli  regnavemnt,  laus  Grante- 
bridgiensis  provinciae  splendide  floruit.*' — H.  H.,  p.  207).  Cambridge, 
after  this  battle,  was  burnt  by  the  Danes ;  and  it  was  during  their 
advance  thence  southward,  that  fialsham  (Rte.  41),  is  said  to  have 
8u£fered  so  greatly. 

The  great  event  in  Cambridgeshire,  during  the  period  of  the  Con- 
quest, is  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  Isle  of  Ely, — the  "  Camp  of 
Kefuge,"  which  had  received  so  many  broken  and  des})erate  English- 
men- The  story,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  give  it,  will  be  found  in 
Hte.  35.  Much  of  the  detail,  and  especially  what  is  recorded  of  the 
famous  Hereward,  is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity ;  and  even  the 
statements  in  the  *  Liber  Eliensis,* — the  chronicle  of  the  Ely  monastery 
—must  be  received  with  caution.  (The  greater  part  of  this  chronicle 
will  be  found  in  Whaiton's  '  Anglia  Sacra,'  vol.  i.  A  portion  of  it^ — 
much  more  complete  and  accurate  than  Wharton's  edition— was  edited 
by  the  Sev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  for  the  Society  called  "  Anglia  Christiana," 
in  1848.     Unfortunately  only  one  volume  was  printed.) 

There  was  some  fighting  in  and  round  the  Isle  of  Ely  during  the 
troubled  rei^  of  Stephen.  The  place  was  a  strong  natural  fortress ; 
and  its  possession  was  of  importance  to  either  side.  During  these 
struggles,  Geofiiry  de  Mandevillc,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  killed  by  an  arrow 
before  Burwell  Castle  (aj).  1144.  See  Rte.  34).  Ely  was  again 
ravaged  during  the  war  between  King  John  and  his  barons ;  and 
suffered  again  during  the  "Barons'  War"  of  Henry  III.'s  reign.  In 
1216,  in  King  John's  days,  the  great  monastery  was  plundered,  and 
the  monks  carried  off,  and  obliged  to  pay  considerable  ransom.  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  whole  of  Cambridgeshire,  suffered  much  from  both 
sides;  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  more  than  once  taken  and  retaken. 
Under  Henry  III.,  Ely  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Barons,— and 
again  made  a  place  of  defence,  whence  foraging  parties  were  sent  out, 
who  plundered  the  surrounding  country, — at  one  time  attacking 
Cambridge  itself.  The  isle  was  then  (a.d.  1268),  blockaded  by  the 
king  and  Prince  Edward,  and  was  taken  with  little,  if  any,  opposition. 
Among  the  barons  who  surrendered,  was  the  Lord  Wake — who  claimed 
10  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  Hereward,  the  great  hero  in  the  defence 
of  the  isle  against  the  Conqueror. 

These  are  the  chief  historical  events  connected  with  the  Isle  of  Ely ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  the  conspicuous  position  which 
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it  held  in  England  down  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  were  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  shrines  of  SSt.  Etheldreda  and  her  sisters,  which 
formed  the  glory  of  the  magnificent  church,  and  which  attracted  to  it 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  has  been  duly 
noticed  in  the  description  of  Ely  (Rte.  35).  The  old  fame  of  Hereward, 
and  the  defence  of  the  isle,  were  not  forgotten  there ;  and  the  power 
of  the  bishop  exceeded  that  of  most  other  English  prelates ;  but  it 
was  St.  Etheldreda  who,  in  truth,  .presided  over  Ely,  and  gave  the 
place  its  great  dignity  and  reputation ;  just  as  St.  Edmund  ruled  the 
neighbouring  portion  of  Suffolk.  The  two  saints  did  much  for  their 
respective  counties.  Besides  building  noble  churches  and  monas- 
teries, they  (or  their  representatives)  were  the  great  patrons  of  road- 
making  (Rte.  35,  SoJiam),  and  of  agriculture ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
few  parts  of  England  were  in  better  condition,  or  better  cared  for,  than 
the  monastic  domains  which  surrounded  Ely  and  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

The  rise  of  the  Univereity  of  Cambridge  is  fully  described  in 
Rte.  33.  It,  of  course,  gave  a  prominence  to  the  "  Provincia  Grante- 
brigiensis,"  which  it  had  not  before ;  and  which  has  gone  on  steadily 
increasing,  added  to  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  great  religious 
change  of  the  16th  century. 

During  the  civil  war  of  the  succeeding  age,  Cambridgeshire  suffered 
little.  Like  Sufiblk  and  Norfolk,  it  was  one  of  the  associated  counties 
in  which  the  king,  according  to  Clarendon,  "  had  not  any  visible 
party,  nor  one  fixed  quarter."  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the 
University ;  which  was,  for  the  most  iMirt,  loyal,  and  which  contri- 
buted large  supplies  of  money  and  plate  to  the  royal  cause.  Cromwell 
took  possession  of  Cambridge  for  the  Parliament  in  1643;  and  the 
Earl  ot  Manchester,  who  was  sent  down  to  visit  the  University,  ex- 
pelled a  great  number  of  royalists.  Cromwell  was  himself  closely 
connected  with  Cambridgeshira.  He  possessed  a  considerable  estate 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  uncle.  Sir 
Thomas  Steward.  This  estate  was  held  under  the  church  of  Ely,  and 
consisted  of  the  rectory  of  Ely,  called  the  "  Sectary,"  and  of  the 
tithes  of  the  parishes  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary.  Cromwell,  on 
tlie  death  of  his  uncle,  in  1636,  took  possession  of  the  rectory-house, 
and  made  it  his  constant  residence,  till  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
members  for  Cambridge  in  the  Parliament  of  1640.  (This  house  still 
exists,  Rte.  35).  Cromwell  afterwards  became  Governor  of  Ely;  and 
in  January,  164f ,  made,  says  Carlyle,  "  a  transient  appearance  in  the 
cathedral  one  day,  memorable  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hitch  and  to  us.'' 
He  had  already  written  to  Mr.  Hitch,  requiring  him  "to  forbear 
altogether  the  choir  service,  so  unedifying  and  offensive,  lest  the 
soldiers  should  in  any  tumultuary  or  disorderly  wav,  attempt  the 
reformation  of  the  cathedral  church.*'  Mr.  Hitch  paid  no  attention, 
and  Cromwell  accordingly  appeared  in  time  of  service,  "  with  a  rabble 
at  his  heels,  and  with  his  hat  on,"  and  ordered  the  "  assembly "  to 
leave  the  cathedral.  Mr.  Hitch  i>au8ed  for  a  moment,  but  soon 
recommenced;  when  "Leave  off  your  fooling  and  come  down,  sir!" 
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said  Oliver,  in  a  voice  still  audible  to  this  editor ;  which  Mr.  Hitch, 
did  now  instantaneously  give  his  ear  to." — Carlyle*8  *  Cromwell,'  vol. 
Lp.  146,  ed.  1857. 

Henry  Cromwell,  son  of  the  Protector,  lived  for  some  time,  and 
died  (IBTSX  at  Spinney  Piiory,  near  Ely.    (See  Rte.  35.) 

King  Cnarles  nimself,  after  his  seizure  at  Holdenby  by  Comet 
Joyce,  was  brought  first  to  Childerley,  near  Cambridge  (Rte.  39);  and 
was  conveyed  thence  to  Newmarket  (Bte.  34),  and  afterwards  to 
Koyston  (Rte.  38),  where  he  had  removed  from  Hampton  Court  before 
setting  up  his  standard.  Durino:  this  time,  the  Parliamentary  army, 
under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  had  their  head-quarters  at  Kennet,  near 
Newmarket ;  and  held  a  general  rendezvous  on  IViplow  Heath,  where 
they  lay  for  some  time ;  and  another  near  Royston. 

§  42.  The  drainage  of  the  fens  ranks  among  the  most  interesting  and 
important  engineering  operations  ever  undertaken  in  this  country. 
The  work  has  proceeaed  at  different  times.  A  brief  account  of  it  is 
all  that  can  be  given  here.  Those  who  desire  a  fuller  history,  may 
have  recourse  to  Dugdale's  *  History  of  Imbanking  and  Draining,'  and 
to  Smiles's  '  Lives  of  the  Engineers,'  vol.  i.,  where  much  curious 
information  will  be  found. 

The  fen  country  of  Cambridgeshire,  forming  all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  county,  is  a  part  of  a  low-lying  tract,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens.  "  The  area  of  this 
district  presents  almost  the  dimensions  of  a  province,  being  from  60 
to  70  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  20  to  30  miles  broad,  the  high 
lands  of  the  interior  bounding  it  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe. 
It  contains  about  680,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  England,  and  is 
as  much  the  product  of  art  as  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  opposite  to 
which  it  lies.  It  has  been  reclaimed  and  drained  by  the  labour  of 
successive  generations  of  engineers ;  and  it  is  only  preserved  for  pur- 
poses of  human  habitation  and  culture  by  continuous  watchfulness 
(nan  day  to  day. 

'  "  Not  many  centuries  ago,  this  vast  tract  of  about  2000  square 
miles  of  land  was  entirely  abandoned  to  the  waters,  forming  an  im- 
mense estuary  of  the  Wash,  into  which  the  rivers  Witham,  Welland, 
Glen,  Nene,  and  Ouse  discharged  the  rainfall  of  the  central  counties 
of  England.  It  was  an  inland  sea  in  winter,  and  a  noxious  swamp  in 
summer,  the  waters  expanding  in  many  places  into  settled  seas  or 
meres,  swarming  with  fish,  and  screaming  with  wild-fowl.  The  more 
elevated  parts  were  overgrown  with  tall  reeds,  which  appeared  at  a 
distance  like  fields  of  waving  com ;  and  they  were  haunted  by  im- 
mense flocks  of  starlings,  which,  when  disturbed,  would  rise  in  such 
numbers  as  almost  to  darken  the  air.  Into  this  great  dismal  swamp 
the  floods  descending  from  the  interior  were  carried,  their'  waters 
mingling  and  winding  by  many  devious  channels  before  they  reached 
the  sea.  They  were  laden  with  silt,  which  became  deposited  in  the 
basin  of  the  fens.     Thus  the  river-beds  were  from  time  to  time 
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choked  up,  and  the  intercepted  waters  forced  new  channels  through 
the  ooze,  meandering  across  the  level,  and  often  winding  back  upon 
themselves,  imtil  at  length  the  surplus  waters,  through  many  openings, 
drained  away  into  the  Wash.  Hence  the  numerous  abandoned  beds  of 
old  rivers  still  traceable  amidst  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens—the  old 
Nene,  the  old  Ouse,  and  the  old  Welland.  The  Ouse,  which  in  past 
times  flowed  into  the  Wash  at  Wisbech  (or  Ouse  B<^h),  now  enters 
at  King's  L3nin,  near  which  there  is  another  old  Ouse.  But  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  all  the  rivers  flowed  into  a  lake,  which  existed  on  the 
tract  known  as  the  Great  Bedford  Level,  from  thence  finding  their 
way,  by  numerous  and  frequently  shifting  channels,  into  the  sea.** — 
Smiles. 

The  part  of  the  Great  Fen  Level  first  reclaimed  was  that  which 
lay  on  either  shore  of  the  Wash,  and  is  now  known  as  "  Marshland  ** 
in  Norfolk,  and  **  South  Holland "  in  Lincolnshire.  (For  the  Marsh- 
land, see  Norfolk,  Rte.  30.)  1'his  reclamation  was  the  work  of  the 
Romans,  who  employed  British  bondmen  in  the  labour.  The  ''  Garr 
dyke,"  a  great  drain  extending  from  the  Nene  to  the  Witham,  is  also 
supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work,  lliey  laid  down,  too,  causeways 
across  the  fens, — one  of  which  extends  from  Denver,  in  Norfolk,  over 
the  Great  Wash,  to  Charke ;  and  thence  to  Marsh  and  Peterborough — 
a  distance  of  nearly  30  miles.  Iliese  earlier  works,  however,  along 
the  coast,  seem  to  have  increased  the  inundations  of  the  low-lying 
lands  of  the  level.  *'  Whilst  they  dainmed  the  salt  water  out,  they 
also  held  back  the  fresh,  no  provision  having  been  made  for  improving 
and  deepening  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  the  Level 
into  the  Wash.  The  Fenlands  in  winter  were  thus  not  only  flooded 
by  the  rainfall  of  the  fens  themselves,  and  by  the  upland  waters 
which  flowed  from  the  interior,  but  also  by  the  daily  flux  of  the 
tides  which  drove  in  from  the  German  Ocean,  holding  back  the  fresh 
waters,  and  even  mixing  with  them  far  inland.** 

It  was  while  the  Fen  country  was  in  this  condition,  that  the  most 
important  of  the  '*  islands,*'  or  more  elevated  ground  rising  above  them, 
— ^which  were  completely  surrounded  by  water  throughout  the  winter, — 
were  taken  possession  of  either  by  the  founders  of  monastic  houses  or 
by  religious  solitaries,  whose  cells  afterwards  became  the  germs  from 
which  convents  were  developed.  The  most  famous  of  these  were  Ely, 
Crowland,  Ramsey,  Thomey,  Sawtrey,  and  Spinney.  Peterborough 
was  also  a  **  fen  **  convent.  The  isolation  of  these  patches  of  dry  land, 
and  their  comparative  safety,  attracted  the  monks  and  hermits  who 
first  settled  on  them;  and  by  whose  care  and  labour  they  were 
gradually  cultivated  and  made  productive.  The  ancient  order  and 
beauty  of  Thomey  are  duly  described  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (see 
Bte.  36) ;  and  the  varied  riches  of  Ely — its  com  and  pasture  fields,  its 
flocks  and  herds,  its  woods  and  vineyards,  its  waters  abounding  in  all 
kinds  of  fish,  its  wild  animals,  and  the  myriads  of  wild-fowl  that 
haunted  it— are  set  forth  at  length  by  the  chronicler  of  the  abbey 
(*  Liber  Eliensis,*  L.  ii.  c.  106).    All  this  cultivation  was  the  work  of 
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the  monks;  and  they  not  only  repaired  and  used  the  Boman  causeways 
leading  through  the  fens,  hut  constructed  many  new  ones.  Such  a 
causeway  was  made  to  their  house  by  the  monks  of  Hamsey ;  Egelric, 
a  monk  of  Peterborough,  made  another  between  Deeping  and  Spalding ; 
and  the  construction  of  the  causeway  from  Ely  to  Soham  is  men- 
tioned in  Bte.  35.  The  "King's  Delph"  (cW/,  A.-S.  =  a  digging), 
mnning  from  Whittlesea  to  Peterborough,  is  said,  traditionally,  to 
have  ^en  the  work  of  Cnut ;  and  Kichard  de  Rulos,  Lord  of  Bourne 
and  Deeping,  undertook  the  reclamation  of  what  are  now  the  rich 
lands  of  Market  Deeping, — and  succeeded.  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  earlier  works  were  due  either  to  the  fen  monasteries  or  to 
the  bishops  of  Ely.  The  drainage  of  the  North  Level  was  undertaken 
by  Bishop  Morton,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIL  He  dug  a  canal  from 
Peterborough  to  Guyhime,  and  thence  by  Wisbech  to  the  sea,— 
a  distance  of  40  miles.  The  object  of  "  Morton's  Leam,"  as  this  canal 
is  still  called,  was  to  carry  o£f  the  overflowings  of  the  river  Nene. 
Much  was  effected  in  this  manner ;  but  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries was  followed  by  the  neglect  of  all  these  works.  Great  "  drown- 
ings" of  the  fens  constantly  occurred;  and  James  L  is  said  to  have 
declared,  that  ^'  for  the  honour  of  his  kingdom  ....  if  no  one  else 
would  undertake  their  drainage,  he  himself  would  do  so." 

The  condition  of  the  fens  at  this  time  has  been  described  as  follows : 
— ^"  In  winter,  a  sea  without  waves ;  in  summer,  a  dreary  mud  swamp. 
The  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  pestilential  vapours,  and  swarmed 
with  insects.  The  meres  and  pools  were,  however,  rich  in  fish  and 
wild-fowL  The  Welland  was  noted  for  sticklebacks  ....  pikes  were 
plentiful  near  Lincoln;  hence  the  proverb,  'Witham  pike,  England 
b&th  none  like.'  ....  The  birds  proper  were  of  all  kinds ;  wild 
geese,  herons,  teal,  widgeons,  mallards,  grebes,  coots,  godwhits,  whim- 
brels,  knots,  dottrels,  yelpers,  ruffs,  and  reeves,— many  of  which  have 
long  since  been  banished  from  England.  Mallards  were  so  plentiful 
that  3000 of  them,  with  other  birds  in  addition,  have  been  known  to  be 
taken  at  one  draught  Bound  the  borders  of  the  fens  there  lived  a 
thin  and  haggard  population  of  *  Fen-slodgers,'  called  *  yellow 
bellies '  in  oilier  districts,  who  derived  a  precarious  subsistence  from 
fowling  and  fishing.  They  were  described  by  writers  of  the  time  as 
*a  rude  and  almost  barbarous  sort  of  lazy  and  beggarly  people.' 
Disease  always  hung  over  the  district,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  half- 
starved  fenmen.  Camden  spoke  of  the  country  between  Lincoln  and 
Cambridge  as  '  a  vast  morass,  inhabited  by  fen-men,  a  kind  of  people, 
aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where  they  dwell,  who,  walking 
high  upon  stilts,  apply  their  minds  to  grazing,  fishing,  or  fowling.' 
llic  proverb  of  *  Cambridgeshire  camels '  doubtless  originated  in  this 
old  practice  of  stilt-walking  in  the  fens ;  the  fenmen,  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Landes,  mounting  upon  high  stilts  to  spy  out  their  flocks 
across  the  dead  level.  But  the  flocks  of  the  fenmen  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  geese,  which  were  called  *the  fenmen's  treasure;'  the 
*  fenman's  dowry '  being  *  three  score  geese  and  pelt,'  or  sheepskin 
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used  as  an  outer  (sarment.  The  geese  throve  where  nothing  else  could 
exist,  being  equally  proof  against  rheumatism  and  ague,  though 
lodging  with  the  natives  in  their  sleeping-places.  Even  of  this  poor 
property,  however,  the  slodgers  were  liable  at  any  time  to  be  stripped 
by  sudden  inundations. 

"  In  the  oldest  reclaimed  district  of  Holland  (Lincolnshire),  contain- 
ing many  old  village  churches,  the  inhabitants,  in  wet  seasons,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  rowing  to  church  in  their  boats.  In  the  other 
less  reclaimed  parts  of  the  fens  the  inhabitants  were  much  worse  off. 
*In  the  winter  time,'  said  Dugdale,  'when  the  ice  is  only  strong 
enough  to  hinder  the  passage  of  boats,  and  yet  not  able  to  bear  a  man, 
the  inhabitants  upon  the  hards  and  banks  within  the  fens  can  have 
no  help  of  food,  nor  comfort  for  body  or  soul ;  no  woman  aid  in  her 
travail,  no  means  to  baptize  a  child  or  partake  of  the  Communion,  nor 
supply  of  any  necessity  saving  what  these  poor  desolate  places  do 
afford.  And  what  expectation  of  health  can  there  be  to  the  bodies  of 
men  where  there  is  no  element  good  ?  The  air  being  for  the  most 
part  cloudy,  gross,  and  full  of  rotten  harrs ;  the  water  putrid  and 
muddy,  yea,  full  of  loathsome  vermin ;  the  earth  spongy  and  boggy, 
and  the  fire  noisome  by  the  stink  of  smoaky  hassocks.*" — Smiles. 
When  the  Ouse  overflowed,  the  alarm  spread  that  the  "  Bailiff  of 
Bedford  "  was  coming ;  and  when  a  man  was  striken  with  ague,  he  was 
said  to  be  arrested  by  the  "  Bailiff  of  Marshland." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  fens  when  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden, 
a  Dutch  engineer  of  great  eminence,  first  began  his  operations  in 
Cambridgeshire.  He  had  come  to  England  in  1621,  and  had  been 
employed  in  various  undertakings  patronised  by  James  I, — ^among  the 
rest,  in  the  reclamation  of  Canvey  Island,  in  the  Thames,  and  of 
Sedgemoor.  He  had  already  undertaken  and  carried  out  the  drainage 
of  Hatfield  Chase,  in  Yorkshire,  and  had  been  knighted  by  Charles  I.  in 
1629.  He  had  himself  secured  an  interest  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  reclaimed  land  in  Hatfield ;  but  had  parted  with  it,  owing  to  the 
ill-will  of  the  natives,  and  their  constant  riots.  In  1629,  the  "  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers "  of  Norfolk,  met  at  King's  Lynn,  and  proposed 
to  Vermuyden  the  undertaking  of  the  drainage  of  the  Level.  Their 
proposals  were  accepted,  but  were  not  carried  out ;  but  Francis,  Earl 
of  I3edford,  owner  of  the  fenlands  formerly  belonging  to  Thomey 
Abbey,  then  untlertook,  with  the  help  of  other  landowners,  the  pro- 
posed work;  and  employed  Vermuyden  to  effect  it.  Many  im- 
portant works  were  then  executed;  the  principal  being  what  is  now 
known  as  Old  Bedford  Biver,  extending  from  Earith,  on  the  Ouse,  to 
Salter's  Lode  on  the  same  river.  (This  cut  was  70  feet  wide  and 
20  miles  long,  and  its  object  was,  "  to  relieve  and  take  off  the  high  floods 
of  the  Ouse  ").  The  fenmen,  however,  as  they  had  done  in  Yorkshire, 
greatly  opposed  the  work,  declaring  that  the  fens  were  their  commons, 
that  they  furnislied  them  with  food,  and  that  the  draining  of  them 
would  destroy  all  their  resources.  Vermuyden  was  employing  skilled 
Flemish  labourers,  and  these  "  foreigners '  provoked  especial  indigna- 
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tion.  Many  works  were  in  progress,  when  the  troubles  of  the  time 
came  to  a  height.  It  was  represented  that  the  object  of  draining  the 
fens  was  to  enable  the  king  to  fill  his  exchequer  without  his  subjects* 
aid;  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  member  for  Cambridge,  and  living 
at  Hiy,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  succeeded  in 
stopping  all  the  operations.  In  1641,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Long  Parliament  for  permission  to  re-enter  on  the  work ; 
but  the  Civil  War  rendered  this  impossible,  and  the  earl  soon  after  died. 
In  the  following  year  Vermuyden  published  a  'Discourse  touching 
the  dmyning  of  the  great  Fennes,'  pointing  out  the  works  which 
n-mained  to  be  executed,  in  order  effectually  to  reclaim  the  400,000 
acres  ot  land  capable  of  growing  com,  which  formed  the  area  of  the 
Great  LeveL  lluch  discussion  went  on  for  some  years ;  and,  in  1649, 
authority  was  given  to  William,  Earl  of  Bedford,  son  of  the  earl  who 
had  begun  the  works,  to  continue  and  complete  them.  Vermuyden 
was  again  chosen  to  direct  the  drainage,  and  again  employed  his 
Dutch  labourers.  1000  Scottish  prisoners,  taken  at  Dunbar,  were  also 
pressed  into  his  service,  besides  500  prisoners  taken  in  Blake's  fight 
with  Van  Tromp  in  1662.  The  works  now  executed  were  numerous. 
Among  them  were  the  New  Bedford  Biver,  from  Earith,  on  the  Ouse, 
to  Salter's  Lode  on  the  same  river,  reducing  its  course  between  these 
points,  from  40  to  20  miles ;  this  new  river  was  100  feet  broad,  and 
ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  Old  Bedford  River.  (J?ee  ante,)  "  A  high 
bank  was  mised  along  the  S.  side  of  the  new  cut,  and  an  equally  high 
Umk  along  the  N.  side  of  the  old  river ;  a  large  space  of  land,  ot  about 
oOOO  acres  being  left  between  them,  for  the  floods  to  *bed'  in,  as 
Vermuyden  termed  it.  ITie  rivers  Welland  and  Nene  were  defended 
by  bniad  and  lofty  banks ;  and  the  Ouse  was  restrained  in  like  manner 
between  Over  and  Earitli.  Vermuyden'a  Eau,  or  the  Forty  Feet 
Drain f  from  Welch's  dam  to  the  ^ene,  near  Ramsey  Mere,  was  also 
cut  at  this  time ;  and  Denver  sluice  was  erected.  In  the  South  Level, 
bt,  JohrCs  or  Downham  Eau^  wsls  cut, — 120  feet  wide,  and  10  feet 
deep,  from  Denver  Sluice  to  Stow  Bridge  on  the  Ouse.  This  cut  is 
DOW  known  as  the  'the  Poker.'  (Marshland  cut,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pair  of  tongs,  is  commonly  called  *  Tongs  Drain.')  The  works  were 
declared  complete  in  March,  1652.  They  were  surveyed  by  the  Lords 
ConmiiBsioners  of  Adjudication  ;  and  at  Ely  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden 
read  a  '  discourse,'  setting  forth  his  design,  and  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  carried  out.  He  dwelt  on  the  40,000  acres  now  growing  com, 
and  supporting  sheep  and  cattle,  which  hitherto  had  been  waste ;  and 
concluded — *  I  presume  to  say  no  more  of  the  work,  lest  I  should  be 
accounted  vain-glorious;  although  I  might  truly  afBrm  that  the 
present  or  former  ai^e  have  done  nothin<;  like  it  for  the  peneral  good 
of  the  nation.  I  humbly  desire  that  God  may  have  the  glory,  for  his 
blessing  and  bringing  to  perfection  my  poor  endeavours,  at  the  vast 
charge  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  his  participants.'  A  public 
thanksgiving  took  place  in  Ely  Cathedral ;  when  Hugh  Peters,  Cron^ 
well's  £amous  chaplain,  preached  a  sermon.     Vermuyden  does  : 
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seem  to  have  enriched  himself  by  bis  work.  He  disappears  at  this 
time  from  public  sight,  and  it  is  said,  that  he  died  abroad,  poor  and 
friendless." 

The  fens  were  thus  greatly  improved,  and  much  rich  and  valuable 
land  was  reclaimed.  But  the  drainage  was,  as  yet,  by  no  means  com- 
plete, 'i'he  rivers  still  overflowed  occasionally ;  and  during  the  last 
century,  various  engineers  were  employed  at  diflerent  times  in  cor- 
recting the  defects  of  the  early  works,  and  in  carryino;  out  further 
improvements.  Early  in  the  present  century  (in  I8I0),  the  great 
engineer,  Rennie,  who  had  already  drained  the  Lincolnsh^e  fens,  was 
consulted  as  to  the  better  drainage  of  the  Great  Level.  He  found 
**  that  much  good  land,  which  had  been  formerly  productive,  had  be- 
come greatly  deteriorated,  or  altogether  lost  for  purposes  of  agriculture. 
Some  districts  were  constantly  flooded,  and  others  were  so  wet  that 
they  were  rapidly  returning  to  their  original  state  of  reeds  and  sedge. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Downham  Eau,  the  harvestmen  were,  in 
certain  seasons,  obliged  to  stand  upon  a  platform  to  reap  their  com, 
which  was  carried  to  and  from  the  drier  parts  in  boats ;  and  some  of 
the  farmers,  in  like  manner,  rowed  through  their  orchards  in  order  to 
gather  the  fruit  from  the  trees.  A  large  portion  of  Littleport  Fen,  in 
the  South  Level,  was  let  at  one  shilling  an  acre,  and  in  the  summer 
time  stock  were  turned  in  amongst  the  reed  and  *  turf-bass,*  aud  not 
seen  for  days  together.  In  Marshland  Fen,  the  soil  was  so  soft  that 
wooden  shoes,  or  flat  boards,  were  nailed  on  the  horses'  feet,  over  their 
iron  ones,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  into  the  soil." — Smifes. 
Rennie  proposed  a  great  system  of  drainage ;  but  the  only  part  carried 
out  in  his  time  was  the  Eau  Brink  Cut,  which  secured  a  more 
effectual  outfall  of  the  Quae  into  the  Wash,  near  King's  Lynn.  Im- 
mediately above  Lynn,  the  old  river  made  a  bend  of  about  five  miles 
in  extent,  to  a  point  called  German's  Bridge.  The  chaunel  was  of  very 
irregular  breadth,  and  full  of  great  sand-beds,  constantly  shifting, 
which  obstructed  the  river  during  floods,  and  caused  serious  inunda- 
tions. Rennie  made  a  direct  new  channel  from  Eau  Brink,  near 
German's  Bridge,  nearly  to  the  town  of  Lynn.  The  cut  was  about 
three  miles  long ;  and  its  immediate  effect  was  to  give  great  relief  to 
the  whole  district  watered  by  the  Ouse. 

The  drainage  of  the  North  Level  was  greatly  improved  by  Telford, 
who,  partly  carrying  out  Rennie's  plans,  cut  a  new  outfall  for  the 
river  Nene,  carrying  the  works  far  through  the  sandbanks  into  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Wash.  Many  new  cuts  and  embankments  were 
also  made  by  him,  and  a  thorough  natural  drainage  was  secured  for 
tie  whole  district.  It  was  a  remarkable  effect  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  out&U,  *'  that  in  a  few  hours  the  lowering  of  the  waters  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  fen  level.  The  sluggish  and  stagnant 
drains,  cuts,  and  leams,  in  far  distant  places,  began  actually  to  flow; 
and  the  sensation  created  was  such,  that  at  Thorney,  some  15  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  intelligence  penetrated  even  to  the  congregation  at 
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efanich — ^for  it  was  Sunday  moniing — that  the  *  waters  were  running,' 
when  immediately  the  whole  flock  tnmed  out,  parson  and  all,  to  see 
the  great  sight,  and  to  acknowledge  the  blessings  of  science."— 5f7it7e8. 

Great  improvements  of  all  kinds  went  st^ily  on  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  Dykes,  causeways,  sluices,  and  drains  were 
raised  and  cut  in  various  directions.  Mills  were  set  to  work  for 
pamping  out  the  water  from  the  low  groands, — at  first  windmills, 
and  then  powerful  steam-engines.  '*  In  short,  in  no  part  of  the  world, 
except  in  Holland,  have  more  industry  and  skill  been  displayed  in 
recliuming  and  preserving  the  soil,  than  in  Lincolnshire  and  the 
districts  of  the  Great  Bedford  Level.**  llie  last  great  work  under- 
taken waa  the  drainage  of  Whittlesea  Mere  (Rte.  36). 

A  cnriouB  notice  of  the  fen  country,  near  Cambridge,  as  it  was  in 
1821,  ia  preserved  in  the  '  Autobiographic  Recollections '  of  the  late 
Profeasor  Pryme.    (London,  1870.)    He  says— 

"  At  the  first  board  meeting  atter  I  was  elected  a  Conservator  (of 
the  Bedford  Level  Corporation),  we  made  a  voyage  by  the  river  Ouse, 
from  Ely  to  Littleport.  It  was  ten  miles  in  length,  whereas  the  road 
by  land  was  only  five  miles.  The  tract  through  which  we  passed, 
called  the  Padnals,  was  one  swamp,  on  which  there  was  no  building 
except  two  cottages,  for  the  foundation  of  which  earth  had  been 
carried  thither  by  boats ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  them  gained  their 
livelihood,  as  many  others  did  at  that  time,  by  catching  fish  in  the 
summer,  and  wild-fowl  in  the  winter.  One  of  these  men,  who  was 
examined  as  a  witness  at  Cambridge  Assizes,  being  asked,  as  usual, 
what  he  was,  said  '  1  follow  fowling  and  fishing.*  On  another  occa- 
sion, a  poor  man,  a  witness  in  court,  said,  in  answer  to  the  same 
question, '  a  buiker.'  The  Judge,  1  think  it  was  Alderson,  remarked, 
*  We  canoot  have  any  absurdity.*  The  man  replied, '  I  am  a  banker, 
my  lord.*  He  was  a  man  who  repaired  the  banks  of  the  dykes,  so 
pecodiar  were  the  local  callings.  The  i-esult  of  our  view  was  the  making 
a  new  bed  to  the  river  Ouse,  by  cutting  oif  a  great  part  of  the  bend ;  and 
thia  tract  of  barren  acres  now  produces  excellent  crops  of  com,  instead 
of  leeds  and  rushes."— P.  146. 

"The  skill  of  the  engineer  has  enabled  the  fen  farmers  to  labour 
with  ever  increasing  profit,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry  in 
comparative  health  and  comfort.  So  wonder  they  love  the  land 
which  has  been  won  by  toil  so  protracted  and  so  brave.  Unpicturesque 
though  the  fens  may  be  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  undulating  and  hill 
country  of  the  western  districts  of  Enj^land,  they  nevertheless  possess 
a  humble  beauty  of  their  own,  especially  to  eyes  familiar  to  them  from 
childhood.  The  long  rows  of  pollards,  with  an  occasional  windmill, 
stretching  along  the  horizon  as  in  a  Dutch  landscape--the  wide  ex- 
tended flats  of  dark  peaty  soil,  intersected  by  dykes  and  drains,  with 
here  and  there  a  green  tract  covered  with  sleek  cattle — have  an  air  of 
vastness,  and  even  grandeur,  which  is  sometimes  very  striking.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  the  churches  of  the  district,  built  on  sites  whic^ 
were  formerly  so   many  oases  in  the  watery  desert,  loom  up  in  t 
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distance  like  landmarks,  and  are  often  of  remarkable  beauty  of  out- 
line."— Smiles. 

.  It  may  be  useful  to  add  here  the  old  courses  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
rivers,  before  any  new  cuts  or  "  straightenings "  were  made.  They 
have  been  carefully  traced  in  a  pamphlet  on  '  The  Roads  and  Dykes 
of  Ancient  Cambridgeshire '  by  l?rofessor  Babington. 

The  Nene,  on  arriving  at  Peterborough,  turned  to  the  right,  and 
making  a  circuit  through  Whittlesea,  Ugg,  and  Ramsey  meres,  passed 
then  by  March  to  Wisfech. 

The  Oreat  Ouse  enters  the  fens  near  Earith,  where  it  formerly 
forked;  its  chief  branch  flowin;:;  by  Harrimere,  Ely,  and  Littleport, 
then  by  what  is  now  called  the  Welney  river  to  Wisbech,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Nene,  its  waters  entered  the  sea.  The  other 
branch  of  the  Ouse  is  now  called  the  West  Water,  and  ran  from 
Earith  to  Benwick,  where  it  joined  the  main  channel  of  the  Nene. 
Both  these  channels  are  now  nearly,  or  quite,  closed  to  the  waters  of 
the  Ouse,  which  are  carried  by  the  '*  Bedford  rivers  *'  in  a  direct  line  to 
Denver,  and  there  poured  into  the  channel  of  the  Little  Ouse,  to  reach 
the  sea  at  Lynn. 

The  Little  Ouse  thus  retains  its  own  channel. 

The  Cam,  though  it  changes  its  name  to  "Ouse"  at  Harrimere, 
where  it  originally  joined  that  river  on  its  way  to  Wisbech,  does 
now  really  extend  by  way  of  Ely  and  Prick  willow  to  Denver;  for, 
except  in  cases  of  very  great  floods,  not  a  drop  of  Ouse  water  enters  it 
before  that  ]>lace  is  reached. 

Thus  nearly  all  the  water  which  reached  the  Great  Level  found  its 
natural  outlet  at  Wisbech  (Ousebeach),  where  originally  the  channel 
was  deep  enough  to  afford  a  natural  drainage  to  the  country.  In 
process  of  time,  this  outlet  became  choked,  and  the  rivers  changed 
their  courses,  or  were  diverted  by  artificial  means. 

Antiquities. 

§  43.  PriTnceval,  British,  and  Boman,  Relics  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Feus,  some  of  which  may  possibly  be  of  great  antiquity. 
Some  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Cambridge  Archseolo^cal 
Society  (see  FitzivUliam  Museum,  Rte.  33).  Others  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  collectors.  On  the  chalk  hills,  toward  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  county,  and  especially  along  the  line  of  the  Icenhilde  Way, 
many  grave  mounds  and  tumuli  exist,  ranging  from  the  British  period 
to  the  post-Roman.  The  Icenhilde  itself  was  unquestionably  a  British 
road,  and  was  never  a  "  via  strata."  (See  §§16,  33.)  This  road,  pas- 
sing from  Thetfurd  by  Icklingham,  crossed  the  Lark  or  Lack  at  Lack- 
ford,  and  falling  into  the  present  turapike  road  at  Kentford,  became 
thence  the  boundary  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridupshire  to  a  part  of  New- 
market Heath,  half  a  mile  E.  of  the  Devil's  Ditch.  Thenoe  it 
proceeded  towards  Chesterford  and  Royston.  The  manner  in  which 
this  remarkable  road  was  accompanied  by  parallel  or  "loop  lines"  is 
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mentioned  in  Bte.  38.  The  most  important  of  these  loop  lines  is  known 
as  the  "*  Ashwell  Street." 

llie  loenhilde  and  other  ancient  roads  of  Cambridgeshire  have 
been  described  by  Professor  Babington  in  the  paper  already  men- 
tioned. These  roads  were — 1,  a  branch  of  the  Akeman  Street,  running 
from  Cambridge  to  Cirencester,  by  Comberton,  where  a  large  villa  was 
found  in  1842  (see  Rte.  40) ;  2,  the  Via  Devana,  from  Cambridge  to 
Colchester.  It  entered  Sufiblk  near  Withersfield.  In  Cambrido;eshire 
it  is  called  the  "  Wool  Street.*'  A  short  distance  W.  of  this  road  is  the 
important  camp,  called  Yandlebury  or  Wandlebnry  (see  Kte.  33); 
3,  the  Via  Devana,  running  from  Cambridge  to  Chester.  It  passed 
near  Granchester  and  Barton,  and  a  short  branch,  leaving  the  main 
road  at  Red  Cross,  went  direct  to  Granchester;  4,  the  Erming  Street, 
coming  from  London,  entered  the  county  at  Chesterford  (Iceani)  and 
followed  the  line  of  the  present  turnpike  road  to  Godmanchester 
(Duiolipons)  (see  Rte.  39) ;  5,  a  road  from  Great  Chesterford  seems  to 
have  joined  the  Peddar  Way  in  Norfolk,  at  Castle  Acre ;  6,  a  cause- 
way ran  fron^  Cambridge  across  the  fen  country  to  Ely. 

Some  Roman  camps,  but  none  of  any  great  extent  or  importance, 
are  found  on  the  lines  of  these  roads.  The  only  Roman  station  ot 
much  strength  in  the  district  was  Cambridge  itself  (Camboricum) 
(see  Rte.  33) ;  and  in  connection  with  it  was  Granchester  (Rte.  33). 
Numerous  Roman  remains,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  interest, 
are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Cambridge  Archaological  Society, 
now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (Rte.  33).  They  have  been  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roads. 

Fonr  great  boundary  dykeSf  as  strong  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  exist 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  The  elevated  rampart  is  on  the 
west  side  of  three  of  these  dykes,  clearly  indicating  that  they  were 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  what  are  now  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  as  a 
defence  against  the  people  of  the  interior.  They  certainly  formed  (at 
one  time)  the  boundaiy  between  East  Anglia  and  Mercia;  and  the 
easternmost  marked  the  limits  of  St.  Edmund's  halidome  from  the  time 
of  Cnut.  Each  extended  from  fen  land  to  wooded  country,  quite 
crossing  the  narrow  open  district  between.  They  are — 1,  the  DeviPs 
Ditch  {see  it  described  in  Rte.  34).  Matthew  of  Westminster  records 
that  King  Edward  (a.d.  902)  fought  a  battle  ''inter  duo  fossata  S. 
Eadmun^."  The  Devil's  Ditch  was  one  of  these  fosses ;  the  other  was 
(2)  the  Fleam  or  Balsham  Dyke  (see  also  Rte.  34).  The  two  others 
are  (3)  the  Brent  or  Pampisford  Ditch,  beginning  at  Pampisford  and 
continued  to  Abington  Park ;  4,  the  Bran  or  Baydon  Ditch,  beginning 
at  the  S.  end  of  a  tract  of  fen  called  Melboum  Conmion.  Beyond 
Royston  it  enters  Essex,  and  ascends  the  hill  to  Haydon,  where  the 
ancient  woodlands  began. 

These  dykes  may  be  (and  probably  are)  of  British  origin ;  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  they  were  adopted  as 
boundaries  by  Anglian  settlers. 

§  44.     Mediceval, 
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Ecdesiastical. — The  Churches  of  Cambridgeshire  well  deserve  atten- 
tion.  Without  the  remarkable  peculiarities  which  distinguish  those 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  they  are  many  of  them  large  and  important, 
and  display  much  architectural  beauty,  llie  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Cambridge  and  of  Ely  are  the  best  in  the  county,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  former  having  been,  many  of  them,  attached  to 
the  University— the  latter  belonging  to  the  Ely  Benedictines.  The 
churches  south  of  Cambridge  are  not  so  interesting. 

The  best  and  most  valuable  examples  of  the  different  periods  are— 

English  before  the  Conquest  *  bt,  Benedicfs,  in  Cambridge  (Kte. 
1),  is  possibly  of  this  date.  The  tower  arch,  which  has  lately  been 
cleared,  and  is  now  well  seen,  is  very  remarkable. 

Norman. — llie  Norman  work  in  this  county  is  generally  plain  and 
massive.  The  best  examples  are — *  the  Church  of  the  Hcly  /Sepulchre, 
Cambridge  (Rte.  33);  Sturhridge  Chapel  (Rte.  33).  .  •  Ely  Cathedral 
(nave  and  transepts)  (Rte.  35) ;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  church 
of  •  Thomey  (Kte.  36).  There  is  good  lYansition  Norman  at  *  Soham 
Tnave  and  tower  arches)  (Rte.  35),  in  the  Priory  Church  at  Islebam 
(Rte.  35),  and  at  Bourn  (Rte.  39  ).  Norman  portions  also  exist  at 
Swaffham  Prior  (St.  Cyriac's  tower— Rte.  34);  KirUing  (Rte.  34); 
Stuntney  (Rte.  35) ;  Downham  (portals— Rte.  36) ;  Wisbech,  St.  Peter's 
(arches  in  nave— Rte.  87) ;  and  Easlingfield  (Rte.  38\  lliere  are 
Norman  fonts  at  Hauxton,  Coton,  Shepreth,  St.  Petera  CJambridge, 
Stuntney  and  Great  Wilbraham. 

Early  English. — The  chapel  of  *  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (Rte.  33),  is 
very  good  and  beautiful  E.E.  *  Cherry  Hinton  (Rte.  34)  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  this  time,  with  late  Perp.  tower.  The  Galilee  and  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  choir  of  Ely  Cathedral  (Rte.  35)^  rank  deservedly 
among  the  best  E.E.  compositions  in  the  country.  Other  E.E. 
churches  (or  portions  of  churches)"  are — St.  Mary's,  Ely  (Rte.  35, 
chancel  and  nave  arches) ;  *  Soham  (Rte.  35);  *  Fordham  (Rte.  35) ; 
Wicken  (Rte.  35) ;  Haddenham  (Rte.  35) ;  Downham  (Rte.  36— nave) ; 
March,  St.  Wendreda*s  (Rte.  36— arcade) ;  ♦  Biston  (Rte.  37— chancel 
and  transepts) ;  Long  Stanton,  St.  MichaeTs  (Rte.  37) ;  Swavesey  (Rte. 
37);  ♦  jLevenn^tofi (Rte.  37 — ^parts  of  church,  and  very  fine  tower); 
Barrington  (Rte.  38 — nave-arches  and  S.  doorway) ;  Uaslingfield 
(Rte.  38) ;  *Guilden  Morden  (Rte,  39— nave) ;  Bourn  (Rte.  39— fine 
tower) ;  Comberton  (p&rta,  Rte.  40) ;  EUdersham  (Rte.  40— with  Perp. 
additions). 

Decorated. — ^The  finest  examples  of  pure  Decorated  in  Cambiidge- 
shire,  and,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  England,  are  the  *  Octagon  and 
Western  Choir  of  Ely  Cathedral  (Rte.  35 :  the  *Lady  Chapel  at  Ely 
is  later  than  these  works,  and  approaches  to  the  Perpendicular).  The 
county  is  very  rich  in  decorated  work.  The  churches  of  *  Trumpittg- 
ton  (Rte.  33 — containing  the  fine  brass  of  Sir  Roger  de  Trumpington, 
d.  1289);  *Bottisham  (Rte.  34);  and  ♦  Elstuarth  (Rte.  39)  are  almost 
entirely  of  this  priod,  and  are  excellent  examples.  Many  churches 
contain  Decorated  portions.    The  best  are  Little  Shelf ord  (Rte.  33)  and 
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*  Fulboume  (Rte.  34 :  there  is  the  fine  brass  of  William  de  Fulbonme, 
died  1391);  Stvaffham  Bulbeck  (Rte.  34);  *  Westley  Waterless  (Rte.  34 
— ^brass  of  Sir  John  de  Creke,  1325) ;  Borough  Green  (Rte.  34 :  in  this 
church  are  three   Dec.  high  tombs,  with  effigies  of  De  Bm-ghs); 

*  Landbeaeh  (Rte.  36 ;  chancel  only,— late  Dec.) ;  St.  Mary's,  My  (Rte. 
35^tower) ;  iioham  (Rte.  35 — chancel) ;  Downham  (Rte.  36 — chancel): 

*  Over  (Rte.  37);  *  WiUingham  (Rte.  37);  Chatteris  (Rte.  37);  8t. 
Peter's,  Wisbech  (Rte.  37— chancel);  HasHngfidd  (Rte.  38);  BarlUm 
(Rte. 38— late);  Basinghoume (Rte.  S9);  Oamlingay(Rte.40y,  *BalB' 
ham  (Rte.  41);  *  Prior  Craudene's  Chapel,  Ely  (Rte.  35)  is  fine  late 
Decorated.  In  Cambridge  (Rte.  33)  the  churches  of  St,  Mary-the-LesSy 
St.  Michady  and  St,  Edtvard,  all  contain  Dec.  portions,  and  are  worth 
notice. 

Perpendicular. — Of  this  style  there  are  some  good  exaxnples  in 
Cambridgeshire,  though  the  parish  churches  built  during  the  Perpen- 
dicolar  period  are  not  equal  in  size  and  importance  to  those  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  Cambridge  itself  contains  what  is  probably  the  finest 
example  of  its  age — *  King's  College  Chapel  (Rte.  33) ;  the  ^Chapels  of 
Bp.  Alcock  and  Bp.  West  in  Ely  Cathedral  (Rte.  35)  should  also  be 
mentioned  here.  Of  the  churches  the  best  are  Great  Shdford 
(Rte.  33) ;  ♦  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge  (Rte.  33) ;  *  Chesterton 
(Rte.  33— chancel,  rest  of  the  church  Dec.) ;  Swaffham  Prior,  St,  Marifs 
fRte.  34— tower);  * Burwdl  TRte.  34— good  woodwork);  Chevdeg 
(Bte.  34 — ^naye) ;  *  Landbeaeh  (Rte.  35 :  the  church  contains  some  fine 
woodwork);    Cottenham  (Rte.  35);   * Soham  (Rte.   35— W.  tower^; 

•  Meham  (Rte.  36 — fine  open  roof  of  the  Suffolk  type ;  many  brasses) ; 

•  Wilburton(RiA.ZSy,  *  March,  St.  Wendreda's  (Rte.  36— the  fine  roof 
of  nave  only) ;  *  WhitUesea,  St.  Marys  (Rte.  36 — tower  and  spire) ; 
Thomey  (Rte.  36 — west  front) ;  •  Eiston  (Rte.  37— nave) ;  Doddington 
(Rte,  37) ;  Wisbech,  St.  Peter's  (Rte.  37— tower) ;  *  Leverington  (Rte.  37 
nave);  Meiboume  (Rte.  38— tower) ;  ♦  GuHden  Morden (Rte.  39— fine 
tower- loodloft  perfect) ;  Toft  (Rte.  40— good  rooQ;  *  Balsham  (Rte.  41 
—portions). 

§  45.  Cambridge  alone  affords  a  series  of  architectural  examples, 
nmging  from  a  period  before  the  Conquest  to  the  present  day.  These 
are  fully  described  in  Rte.l ;  and  the  more  important  early  buildings 
are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  The  chief  works  from  the 
latter  hidf  of  the  sixteenth  century  downward  are — the  hall  of  Trinity 
College  (Elizabethan),  and  the  Renaissance  '^Nevile's  Court"  of 
Trinity.  The  second  court  of  St.  John's  College,  begun  1598,  com- 
pleted 1602.  Clare  College,  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  example  of 
the  17th  century.  The  President's  Lodge  and  inner  court  of  Queen's 
rElisabethan) ;  the  library  of  Trinity  Collie,  a  fine  work  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  the  chapel  of  Pembroke,  also  by  Wren.  The 
Senate  House  and  the  West  side  of  King's  College  are  by  Gibbs 
(die.  1730).  The  front  of  Emmanuel  College  was  designed  by 
Essex,  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  Corpus  Christi  College  and 
the  south  side  of  King's  College  are  by  Wilkins;  as  is  the  con 
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pleted  portion  of  Downing  College — an  earlier  and  better  work  of 
different  style. 

The  most  recent  works,  all  of  which  are  important  and  fine,  are — 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  completed  as  it  now  remains  in  1847; 
architects,  Basevi  and  Ciockerell.  The  chapel  of  St.  John's  College, 
by  Gilbert  G.  Scott.  The  front  of  Gonville  and  Oaius  College,  by 
Waterhouse,  and  the  Union  by  the  same  architect.  The  Hall  of  Gon- 
ville and  Caius  by  Salvin ;  and  the  Hall  and  Combination  Rooms  of 
Peterhouse  by  G.  G.  Scott,  junior. 

The  best  kails  in  Cambridge  are  those  of  Trinity,  St.  John's  (partly 
altered  by  G.  G.  Scott),  and  Jesus. 

Of  the  gateways^  those  of  Jesus  (Tudor),  Trinity  (Ed.  IV),  St.  John's 
(late  Tudor),  and  Queen's  (1499),  are  stnking  and  fine.  The  old  gates 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  are  especially  noticeable  as  examples  of  Early 
Renaissance  in  this  country. 

§  46.  Monastic  reTnains, — Ely  was  the  great  monastery  of  Cam* 
bridgeshire;  and  there  are  some  valuable  remains  of  the  domestic 
buildings,  besides  the  close  wall  with  its  gateway.  These  are  all 
described  in  Rte.  35.  At  Tkomey  (Benedictine,  Rte.  36),  a  fine  portion 
of  the  Church  remains,  but  of  the  Abbey  itself  and  its  domestic 
buildings  there  are  only  foundations,  'ihere  are  some  remains  of 
Denny  Abbey  (Rte.  35,  ^'uns  of  St  .Clare),  which  in  style  are  Early 
Norman  and  Decorated.  The  late  Noniian  church,  now  desecrated, 
is  all  that  exists  of  the  Priory  :at  IsUham  (Rte.  35). 

§  47.  Military  and  Domestic, — There  are  no  remains  of  castellated 
buildings  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  mound  of  the  Castle  at  Cambridge, 
which  was  probably  in  existence  long  before  the  Norman  fortress  was 
raised  on  and  about  it,  still  exists,  while  the  buildings  themselves 
have  long  disappeared.  There  was  a  Norman  castle  at  Wisbech,  and 
a  second  erected  on  the  same  site  by  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  but  no  traces 
remain. 

In  Domestic  architecture  Cambridgeshire  is  scarcely  richer.  The 
so-called  School  of  Pythagoras  at  Cambridge  (Rte.  38)  was,  in  reality,  a 
small  manor  house  of  late  Norman  character,  and  is  interesting.  The 
President's  Lodge  at  Queen's  College  is  a  good  example  of  Elizabethan 
domestic,  and  was  built  nearly  at  the  same  time  with,  and  has  much 
of  the  arrangement  of,  H addon  Hall  in  Derbyshire.  The  Bishop's 
Palace  at  Ely  (Rte.  35)  is  IWor,  and  contains  some  good  portions. 
Sawston  Ball  (Rte.  33)  is  late  Tudor,  and  unchanged.  Madingley 
Ball  (Rte.  33)  dates  from  about  1600.  Wimpole  (Rte.  39)  was  begun  in 
1632,  and  ranges  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  Oeorge  Inn 
at  Caxton  (Rte.  39)  is  worth  notice  as  a  good  Jacobsean  house. 

§  48.  The  chief  collections  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  in  Cam- 
bridcreshire  are  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge  (Rte.  33),  and 
at  Wimpole  (Rte.  39).  But  in  nearly  every  College  in  Cambridge  there 
are  portraits  of  great  interest,  and  sometimes  of  considerable  excellence. 
The  best  of  these  are  noticed  in  Rte.  33.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Master's  Lodge,  in  the  Hall,  and  Combhiation  Rooms. 
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The  Museum  of  the  Cambridge  Antiqttartan  Society  (in  the  Htz- 
^silliam — see  Rte.  33)  coDtains  some  interesting  things ;  £uid  there  is 
a  small  collection  at  VVishech,  chiefly  of  Roman  Antiquities  foimd  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Geology. 

§  49.  The  greater  part  of  Cambridgeshire  (all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  county)  is  covered  by  alluvial  deposits,  forming  the  Great  Level 
of  the  Fens.  These  rest  on  a  deposit  of  clay  of  ^reat  but  unknown 
thickness.  All  the  lower  portion  belongs  to  the  Oxford  clay,  and  the 
highest  portion  to  the  Kimmeridge.  The  fens  are  bordered  S.  and  E. 
by  a  narrow  belt  of  coral  rag  or  of  Kimmeridge  clay ;  beyond  which 
extends  a  strip  of  lower  and  then  of  upper  greensand ;  and  beyond 
again,  along  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  is  the  chalk. 

(in  the  following  sections,  the  passages  within  quotation  marks  are 
fmm  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Professor  Sedicwick  for  the  use  "  of  those 
members  of  the  University  who  begin  their  practical  study  of  geo- 
logy in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridgp.") 

§  50.  The  m^aozoic^  or  secondary  rocks,  are  thus  well  illustrated  in 
Cambridgeshire.  Tlie  chalk  is  of  two  divisions — upper,  with  flints; 
lower,  without  flints.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  chalk  is  marked 
by  co{uous  springs ;  for  the  surface-water  percolates  through  the  chalk 
into  the  upper  greensand,  but  cannot  descend  through  the  gait,  which 
lies  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  greensand.  "  The  escarpment  of 
the  upper  chalk  ranges  considerably  to  the  east  of  Cambridge.  The 
chalk  hills  nearest  Cambridge  are  spurs  sent  out  from  the  lower  chalk 
Ciicarpment.  Fossils  abound  at  Cherry  Hinton  pits — sharks'  teeth  of 
several  species;  dorsal  fins  and  vertebras;  portions  of  saurocephalus ; 
echinoderms ;  many  bivalves ;  gasteropods,  cephalopods,  &c.  True 
ooprolit^  were  collected  from  these  pits  by  Dr.  Woodward.  Holaster 
*uhqlabo6U8  and  Plicatula  inflata  may  be  mentioned  as  very  charac- 
teristic of  these  lower  chalk  pits." 

Very  numerous  fossils  have  been  obtained  from  workings  which 
pierce  the  uj^er  greensand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  The 
upper  greensand  here  is  seldom  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  and 
appears  under  the  lower  chalk  and  resting  on  the  gait.  Among  the 
species  found  in  it  are  thirty  reptiles,  including  dinosaurs  and  croco- 
diliana,  pterodactyls,  enaliosaurs,  and  chelonians ;  more  than  twenty 
fishes;  many  cephalopods;  many  Crustacea;  and  numerous  corals 
and  sponges. 

The  gait  on  which  the  upper  greensand  rests  is  the  brick-earth  of 
Cambridge,  with  a  thickness  of  about  150  feet.  Its  fossils  agree 
neariy  with  those  of  the  upper  greensand. 

The  lower  greensand  is  at  Ely  about  8  or  9  ft.  thick :  at  Hadden- 
ham  about  15  ft.  It  becomes  much  thicker  ns  it  ranges  toward  the 
N.K.  and  westward  by  Bourn  and  Great  Gransden  into  Bedfordshire. 
**  Near  Cambridge  it  contains  many  fragments  of  dicotyledonous  wood, 
and  a  few  obscure  fragments  of  shells." 
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The  formations  hitherto  mentioned  belong  to  the  cretaceous  gronp. 
The  Oolitic  group  (below  the  cretaceous)  is  represented  in  Cambridge- 
shire by  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  the  coral  rag,  and  the  Oxford  clay. 

The  Kimmeridge  day  is  best  seen  near  Ely.  ''It  contains  many 
characteristic  fossils  (such  as  gryphaea  (exocjyra)  vir^la,  ostrea 
deltoidea,  numerous  opercula  of  ammonites,  <&c.),  and  abounds  in  the 
bones  of  the  plesiosaur  and  the  pliosaur,  sometimes  of  a  gigantic  size. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  grand  calcareous  concretions,  often  ^ith 
a  septarian  structure.  The  clay  pit  near  Ely  also  exposes  the  most 
remarkable /ow/^  which  can  be  seen  in  this  part  of  England." 

The  carcU  rag  or  middle  oolite  rises  from  beneath  the  Kimmeridge 
clay,  '*  and  forms  a  saddle  of  small  curvature  at  ITpware  about  8  m. 
below  Cambridge.  It  there  for  about  a  mile  makes  along  the  line  of 
strike  a  well  marked  feature  in  the  fenny  country,  but  it  soon  dis- 
appears. .  .  .  The  Upware  beds  contain  several  characteristic  corals, 
spines  of  the  Cidaris  florigemma,  Trigonia  clavellata,  and  one  or  two 
diaracteristic  Pectens.  The  fossils  are  abundant,  and  well  deserving 
of  a  comparative  study." 

The  Oxford  day  lies  below  the  Kimmerido:e ;  and  there  is  no  indica* 
tion  of  any  break  of  continuity  between  these  formations.  *'  If  so, 
a  portion  of  the  great  fen- clay  must  be  contemporaneous  with  the 

ooral  reefs  of  the  middle  oolite There  are  several  hard,  impure, 

calcareous,  shelly  bands  in  the  Oxford  clay  (as  at  Elsworth,  N. W.  of 
Cambridge);  and  the  clay  above  them  has  been  considered  (from  a 
comparison  of  its  fossils)  as  the  representative  of  the  coral  rag. 

"  The  pits  of  Oxford  clay  near  St.  Ives  contain  many  characteristic 
fossils,  are  easily  accessible,  and  are  well  deserving  of  a  visit." 

§  51.  Upon  these  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford  clays  rests  the  great 
mass  of  alluvial  matter  forming  the  fenland  of  the  Level.  All  this  is, 
of  course,  of  comparatively  modem  formation.  **  In  the  Bedford  Level 
we  can  trace  the  rise  of  the  fen-lands  through  the  deposits  of  land- 
floods  and  the  growth  of  turf-bogs,  very  distinctly  during  700  or  800 
years.  The  works  constructed  by  the  Romans  carry  the  physical 
history  back  through  another  long  period  of  centuries.  And  by  a 
comparison  of  the  effects  produced  during  all  known  periods,  we  can 
form  some  probable  estimate  of  the  whole  period  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  oldest  deposits  of  alluvial  silt 
and  turf  within  the  confines  of  the  Bedford  Level.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  much  uncertainty  in  such  a  calculation.  But  (unless  I  have 
quite  mistaken  the  evidence)  it  gives  us  no  results  which  can  cany  us 
back  through  more  than  a  few  thousand  years.  Under  that  conclu- 
sion I  cannot,  however,  comprehend  (from  want  of  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  evidence)  the  oldest  deposits  of  silt,  drifted  matter,  and  bog- 
land  which  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  dried-up  lakes  of  Norfolk  " 
(see  Norfolk,  Kte.  32,  Wretham  Mere).  "Within  the  Cambridge- 
shire fen-lands  we  find  in  abundance  the  remains  of  the  otter,  beaver, 
roebuck,  red-deer,  wild-boar,  and  bos  longifrons,  well  preserved ;  and 
not  rounded  by  attrition,  like  the  mammals*  bones  in  the  gravel" 
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(See  post.)  *'  Also  those  of  the  wolf,  bear,  horse,  and  bos  primigenius, 
which  are,  perhaps,  more  rare.  Several  specimens  both  of  the  horse 
and  bo6  primigenios  were  laid  bare  in  the  excavations  made  for  the 
foundation  of  the  New  Court  of  St.  John's  College."  (The  Court 
beyond  the  river.)  "The  sinkings  passed  through  many  beds  of 
limnea,  palndina,  &c.,  like  those  in  all  the  neighbouring  ditches ;  and 
the  shell-beds  alternated  with  sand,  drift,  and  thin  layers  of  half- 
carbonized  vegetable  matter.  It  was  among  those  deposits,  and  at 
different  successive  levels,  that  the  jaws  of  a  horse,  and  the  horns  and 
skulls  of  the  bos  primigenius  were  found.  The  well  known  Irish  elk, 
if  it  lived  in  Cambridgeshire  during  the  fen  period,  must  have  been 
rare ;  as  the  few  specimens  of  the  species  that  have  found  their  way  to 
the  Cambridge  (Woodwardian)  Museum,  are  not  from  the  fen-lands, 
but  from  the  gravel-beds." — Sedgwick, 

§  52.  Besides  these  regular  formations  and  deposits,  Cambridgeshire 
contains  much  diluvial  deposit — superficial  drift  not  accounted  for 
either  by  land  floods,  or  by  any  ordinary  action  of  the  tides  and 
marine  currents.  This  drift  belongs  to  the  glacial  period,  during  part  of 
which,  all  (except,  perhans,  the  southern  portion)  of  the  British  Jsles, 
was  submerged  under  a  glacial  sea  which  stood  far  above  the  tops  of 
the  highest  chalk  hills.  The  varieties  of  the  diluvial  drift  near  Cam- 
bridge are— 

1.  Boulder  Clay,  This  is  identical  with  the  boulder  clay  of  the  Nor- 
folk coast,  described  in  Norfolk,  Rte.  24  (Cromer),  and  East  Anglia, 
Introd.  Geology.  *' In  all  places  where  it  is  seen  near  Cambridge,  it 
contains  many  rolled  fragments  of  chalk;  and  the  abraded  ch^  is 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give  to  the  clay  a  tinge  of  light  grey.  It 
contains  many  fragments  of  rocks,  more  or  less  rounded  and  waters 
worn;  and  some  large  boulders,  which  may  have  been  brought  by  ice- 
rafts  from  great  distances.  But  the  largest  blocks  .  .  .  belong  to  the 
formations  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  A  visit  to  the  clay  pits  near 
Ely  will  ^ive  the  student  a  better  knowledge  of  this  boulder  clay  than 
can  be  conveyed  by  any  verbal  description."  It  is  spread  over  all  the 
higher  lands  between  Cambridgeshire  and  Bedfordshire,  and  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Huntingdonshire.  It  extends  also  into  Essex 
and  Norfolk.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  *'  the  greater  part 
of  this  drift  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  clays,  stone-bands, 
and  septaria  under  the  Great  Bedford  Level,  which  seem  to  have  been 
torn  np  and  pushed  onward  by  'waves  of  translation,'  as  the  land 
(towards  the  end  of  the  glacial  period,  and  probably  after  often 
repeated  shocks)  continued  to  rise.  The  great  boulders  were  pro- 
bably conveyed  by  ice. 

2.  Deposits  of  boulders,  peibbles,  sand,  and  gravel  on  the  Cambridge 
hills. 

**  Examples  of  this  kind  are  seen  at  the  top  of  the  Gogmagog  Hillfe ; 

on  the  brow  of  the  chalk  hills  which  overhang  Stapleford ;  and  on  the 

top  of  Harston  Hill.    Among  these  deposits  are  many  flints,  washed 

.  out  of  the  neighbouring  upper  chalk,  and  more  or  less  rounded ;  and 
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with  these  at%  specimens  of  lias,  and  indeed  of  nearly  all  the  rocks  of 
the  Mesozoic  series.  (A  very  fine  block  of  this  kind,  several  tons  in 
weight,  may  be  seen  at  Wimpole,  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  Earl 
of  Hardwick).  .  .  .  Specimens  of  many  of  the  great  rock  formations  of 
Kngland  may  be  readily  obtained  from  these  gravel  deposits.  None 
of  the  rock  specimens  are  perfectly  angular.  They  have  been  partially 
rounded,  and  a  few  of  them  are  grooved  and  scratched,  but  with  much 
irregularity.  ...  No  shells,  or  other  organic  remains  of  the  Drift  period, 
have,"!  believe,  been  found  in  these  deposits  of  coarse  gravel."  The 
rock  masses  were,  no  doubt,  borne  away  on  ice-rafts,  and  stranded  on 
the  hills,  where  we  now  find  them. 

3.  Fine  comminuted  flint-gravel  on  the  plains  bordering  on  the 
Cam,  &c. 

The  gravel  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  and  on  which 
Cambridge  itself  stands,  belongs  to  this  deposit,  "Flints  from  the 
upper  chalk  compose  the  greater  part  of  its  solid  materials.  They  have 
been  shattered  and  broken  up  into  angular  fragments.  .  .  .  Among 
them  are  found,  in  many  of  the  gravel  pits,  rounded  masses,  seldom  of 
a  large  size,  derived  from  distant  formations,  such  as  porphyry,  sienite, 
hard  quartzite  from  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  &c. 

"  These  gravel  beds,  like  all  other  drift  deposits,  vary  much  in  struc- 
ture,— in  one  extreme  forming  a  very  coarse  gravel,  and  in  the  other, 
passing  into  a  fine,  comminuted  sand,  mixed  with  various  impurities. 
It  is  in  the  finer  beds  that  mammal  bones  (elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse, 
hippopotamus,  bos  primigenius,  Irish  elk,  and  whale)  are  chiefly  found ; 
for  in  such  beds  the  bones  would  be  far  less  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
mechanical  destruction  than  in  the  coarser  gravels ;  and  it  is  among  the 
lower  sandy  beds  of  the  Barnwell  i)it8  that  freshwater  and  land  shells 
have  long  been  found  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  Associated  with 
them  were  also  found  the  remains  of  bos  primigenius,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, elephant,  and  horse.  Not  that  there  was  any  natural  connec- 
tion between  the  shells  and  the  bones;  but  that  the  drifted  bones 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  hollow  of  what  was  probably  an  ancient 
lake,  and  were  preserved  from  entire  destruction  by  the  nature  of  the 
deposit  in  which  they  became  buried.  .  .  .  The  flint  gravel,  here 
described,  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  long-continued  action  of 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  as  it  was  gradually  falling  to  its  present  level, 
near  the  end  of  the  glacial  period.  Many  pools  of  water  and  shallow 
lakes  might  arise  out  of  such  conditions  as  are  here  considered ;  and  a 
slight  oscillation  in  the  ancient  lines  of  sea-level  might  produce  more 
drifted  materials  to  obliterate,  or  partially  cover  up,  such  firesh water 
beds  as  those  which  are  seen  in  the  Cambridge  gravel.*' — Sedgwick, 

The  student  of  the  Geology  of  Cambridgeshire  will  find  the  greatest 
assistance  in  the  collections  of  the  Woodwardian  or  Geological  Museum 
at  Cambridge  (Rte.  33).  The  various  formations  within  the  limits  of 
the  county  are  well  illustrated;  and  there  are  numerous  and  very 
fine  examples  of  the  remains  discovered  in  the  Cambridge  gravel  beds, 
and  in  the  fen  lands. 
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§  53.  There  are  three  places  of  interest  in  Camhridceshire,— Cambridge, 
Ely,  Newmarket.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Newmarket  attracts  a 
special  class  of  visitors,  very  different  from  those  who  find  their  way  to 
Cambridge  and  Ely. 

The  Fen  country,  and  the  great  works  that  have  made  it  what  it  is, 
are  interesting  to  men  of  science  and  to  engineers ;  and  the  scenery  is 
so  peculiar  that  few  will  regret  a  flight  through  it  by  railway,  though 
they  may  hardly  care  to  make  a  lengthened  visit.  The  churches  of  the 
fens,  however,  especially  about  Ely,  are  fine,  and  may  safely  be  recom- 
meiKled  to  the  attention  of  the  ecclesiologist. 

Cambridge,  one  of  the  great  centres  of  English  life,  is  only  to  be 
matched  in  this  (or  in  any  other)  country  by  the  sister  University  of 
Oxford.  The  visitor  may  spend  a  week  or  a  month  there  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  advantage.  Ely  attracts  the  antiquary  and 
Uie  lover  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  There  is  no  grander  cathedral 
in  Ehigland :  none  certainly  which  is  more  impressive  from  its  size  and 
from  Sie  variety  and  beauty  of  its  several  parts. 

More  need  hardly  be  said  of  Cambridgeshire.  The  county  is  not  one 
of  those  which  a  tourist  would  select  for  his  summer  wanderings ;  but 
Cambridge  and  Ely  so  far  exceed  in  interest  anything  that  the  greater 
number  of  English  counties  can  show,  that  they  alone  are  sufficient  to 
give  very  high  place  and  position  to  the  shire  of  which  they  are  the 
principal  attractions. 

Bkkleton  Toubs. 


S  54.  A  tour  through  the  four  Eastern  counties,  visiting  only  the  places 
of  chief  interest. 

(The  resiing^laces,  frt>m  which  ezonrsions  may  be  made,  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  theplaces  mentioned  are 
accessible  by  railway.  The  eastern  divisions  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  are 
visited  in  passing  into  Norfolk ;  the  western  in  returning.) 

London  to  *  Southend.  (Visit  Hadleigh  Castle  and  Shoeburyness.) 
Fnxm  Southend,  drive  by  Rayleigh  across  the  country  to  *  Chelmsford. 
(From  Chelmsford  visit  Danbury!)  Chelmsford  to  •  Colchester.  (From 
Colchester  visit  EarFs  CoLne,  Castle  Hedingham,  and  Little  Maplestead 
church.)  Colchester  to  Harwich.  From  Harwich  up  the  Orwell  to  •  Ips- 
wich. (From  Ipswich  visit  Helmingham,  Woodbridge,  Butley  Abbey, 
and  Orford  Castle.  Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  Shrubland  Park.) 
Ipswich  to  Framiinghun.  (Yisit  Dexmington  church.)  Framlingham  to 
*  Lowestoft.  (Visit  Beccles  and  Buncay,  Southwold,  and  SomerleytoxL) 
Lowestoft  to  *  Yarmouth.  (From  Yarmouth  visit  Caister  Castle  and 
the  Broads;  and  Burgh  Castle,  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  Yare). 
Yarmouth  to  •  Norwich.  (Drive  to  Caister  St.  Edmund's,  and  Costessv 
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Visit,  by  railway,  Wymondhara  and  Attleborough.)      Norwich    to 

*  Cromer  (visit  North  Walsham  and  Worstead  churches ;  and  from 
Aylsham  make  an  excursion  to  Cawston,  Salle,  and  Blickling.  See 
Felbrigge.)  From  Cromer  drive  by  Sheringham  to  •Holt.  (Visit 
Melton  Constable.)  From  Holt,  by  Binham  Abbey,  to  New  Walsing- 
ham.    Walsingham  to  Wells.    (Visit  Holkham.)    Wells,  by  rail,  to 

*  Hunstanton.  (Visit  Hunstanton  church.  Excursion  to  Snettisham, 
Dersingham,  and  Sandringham.)  Hunstanton  to  *  King's  Lynn.  (Visit 
the  churches  of  Tilney  All  Saints,  and  Terrington  St.  Clement's ;  and 
Castle  Rising  church  and  castle.)  From  Lynn,  drive,  by  Houghton, 
across  the  country  to  *  Fakenham.  (From  Fakenham  visit  Kainham.) 
By  rail  to  East  Dereham.  See  the  church,  and  proceed  to  •  Swafifham. 
(From  Swafifham  visit  Castle  Acre  and  Oxborough ;  and,  if  possible, 
Narfoid  Hall.)  Drive  to  Walton ;  thence,  by  rail,  to  ITietfonL  Thet- 
ford  to  *  Ely.  (Make  an  excursion  into  the  fen  country  N.  of  Ely.) 
Ely  to  *  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  by  Newmarket,  to  *  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
(Many  excursions  from  Bury  St.  Edmund's  are  described  in  Suffolk, 
Hte.  14.)  From  Bury,  by  Lavenham,  Long  Melford,  and  Clare,  to  the 
Bartlow  Station,  on  the  line  between  Haverhill  and  Cambridge.  From 
that  station  to  *  Saffron  Walden.  TVisit  Audley  End.  Drive  to 
Thaxted.)  Thence,  by  rail,  to  Bistiop's  Stortford  and  Dunmow. 
Petuming  to  Bishop's  Stortford,  proceed,  by  rail,  to  *  Waltham  station. 
(See  Waltham  Abbey.)  Epping,  and  the  picturesque  points  of  tho 
forest,  may  either  be  visited  from  Waltham  Abbey,  or  in  separate 
excursions  from  London. 

n. 

A  Tons  IK  Essex. 

§  55.  Woodford  andChigwell  are  good  centres  from  which  to  explore 
all  that  is  left  of  Epping  Forest.  From  Chigwell,  Havering-at-Bower 
may  be  visited.  All  these  places,  however,  l&e  many  others  in  Essex, 
are  within  a  day's  excursion  from  London. 

London  to  Waltham  Abbey.  (See  the  church,  and  Waltham  Cross.) 
Thence  drive  by  Epping  to  Chipping  Ongar.  (See  the  churches  of 
Greenstead  and  Stondon  Massey.  An  excursion  may  also  be  made  to 
High  Laver,  where  is  the  tomb  of  Locke.)  From  Ongar  to  Chelmsford, 
(See  the  church.  Make  excursions  to  Danbury — see  the  hill  and  the 
church ;  and  to  Margaretting — see  the  church.)  Chelmsford,  by  Witham, 
to  Braintree.  (Ray's  tomb,  in  Black  Notley  churchyard,  may  thence 
be  visited.)  Braintree  to  Dunmow.  (See  the  Priory  church  of  Little 
Dunmow.  Make  an  excursion  to  Felstead  church  and  Pleshey.)  Dun- 
mow to  Bishop's  Stortford,  by  rail ;  thence  to  Saffron  Walden.  (At 
Saffron  Walden  see  the  church  and  castle ;  and  Audley  End.  [There 
are  certain  public  days  for  Audley  End  (see  Rte.  11),  and  the  tour 
should  be  arranged  accordingly.]  Make  an  excursion  to  Thaxted 
church.)  From  Saffron  Walden  to  the  Bartlow  station.  Thence,  by 
Haverhill  to  Castle  Hedingham.    (See  the  church  and  castle.    Visit 
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the  churches  of  Little  Maplestead  and  Sible  Hedingham.)  Then,  by 
Halstead  (whence  visit  Gosfield  Hall)  and  Earl's  Golne  (see  the  church, 
and  the  De  Yere  monuments),  to  Colchester.  At  Colchester  see  the 
castle  and  the  town  walls.  (Excursions  to  Layer  Mamey  (church  and 
hall)  and  to  Coggeshall  Abbey.)  From  Colchester,  by  Manningtree,  to 
Harwich-  (Walk  to  Dovercourt.)  Thence  drive  to  Walton-on-the- 
Kaze;  and  return  thence,  by  rail,  to  Colchester.  From  Colchester,  by 
rail,  to  Brentwood.  (See  Thomdon  HalL)  From  Brentwood,  drive  by 
Billericay,  Bayleigh,  and  Rochford,  to  Southend.  From  Southend  visit 
Shoebuiyness,  Leigh  church,  and  Hadleigh  castle.  Make  an  excursion 
also  to  the  Langdon  Hills.  Return  from  Southend  to  London  by  the 
river. 

Ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  may  be  very  agreeably  spent  in  making  this 
tour. 

m. 

A  TouB  OF  Three  Weeks  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

§  Sfti  From  London  to  Harwich.  Thence  up  the  Orwell  to  Ipswich. 
(At  Ipswich  see  the  churches,  the  museum,  Sparrow's  House,  and  the 
Arboretum.)  Make  an  excursion  to  Shrubland  Park  (gardens),  and,  If 
possible,  see  the  pictures  at  Orwell  Park.  (Visit  Helmingham  Hall.) 
Ipswich,  by  rail,  to  Woodbridge.  (See  the  church.)  Thence  drive  to 
Butley  Abbey  and  Orford  Castle.  Ketum  to  Woodbridge,  and  proceed, 
by  rail,  to  Framlingham.  (See  the  castle,  the  church,  and  the  Middle- 
Class  College.)  Visit  Dennington  church,  and,  if  time  permit,  other 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  mentioned  in  Kte.  16.  From  Framling- 
ham the  route  may  be  either  by  rail  to  Aldborough,  and  thence  along 
the  coast  to  Southwold,  or  the  tourist  may  proceed  to  the  Darsham 
station,  and  thence  by  omnibus  to  Southwold.  At  Southwold,  see  the 
church;  and,  either  from  Aldborough  or  Southwold,  visit  Dunwich. 
From  Southwold  drive,  by  South  Cove  and  Benacre  to  Lowestoft. 
From  Lowestoft  visit  Somerleyton  Hall  and  Herringfleet  church.  See 
also  Haddiscoe  church,  in  Norfolk.  Lowestoft  to  Beccles  (chiuch)  and 
Bungay  (church  and  castle).  Thence,  by  rail,  to  Diss  (church  and 
mere) ;  whence  (or  from  Eye)  Hoxne  and  Wingfield  (castle  and  church) 
may  be  visited.  From  Diss,  by  rail,  to  Norwich  (castle,  cathedral, 
churches,  &c.)  From  Norwich  visit  the  churches  of  Wymondham  and 
Attleborough,  and  make  an  excursion  to  East  Dereham.  Norwich  to 
Yarmouth  (church,  &c.).  From  Yarmouth  visit  the  district  of  the 
Broads,  and  proceed  by  them  to  North  Walsham  (church),  whence  visit 
Worstead  church.  From  North  Walsham  to  Cromer.  See  Felbrigge ; 
visit  Aylsham  (church),  and  thence  make  an  excursion  to  Cawston  and 
Salle  churches,  and  to  Blickling.  Cromer,  by  Sheringham,  to  Holt. 
Thence  visit  Melton  Constable,  and  the  church  of  Cley-next-the-Sea. 
Holt,  by  Binham  Abbey,  to  Walsinsham.  (From  Walsmgham,  the 
parsonage  of  Great  Snoring,  East  Barsham  Hall,  Fakenham,  and  Rain- 
liam  may  be  visited.)    Walsingham  to  Wells.    See  Holkham.    Wells 
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to  Hunstanton.  See  the  church.  Visit  Snettishum  and  Dersingham 
churches,  and  Sandringham.  Hunstanton  to  King's  Lynn.  TheiiC4} 
make  excursions  to  Castle  Rising  and  Houghton ;  and  to  the  chnrchei 
of  the  Marshland,  especially  Terrington  St.  Clement's,  and  Tilney  AH 
Saints.  Lynn  to  Swaffham,  seeing  Narford  Hall,  if  possihle,  on  the 
way.  From  Swaffham  visit  Castle  Acre,  Oxborough,  and  Cressingham 
— taking  the  last  place  in  the  drive  to  Walton — whence  proceed,  by 
rail,  to  Thetford.  From  Thetford  drive  to  Bury  St.  Edmmid's,  seeing 
Euston  on  the  way.  From  Bury  numerous  excursions  may  be  made 
— to  Ickworth,  Hengrave,  Barton  Hall,  &c,,  all  of  which  are  described 
in  Suffolk,  Rte.  14.  Bury,  by  Lavenham,  and  Long  Melford  (the 
churches  are  important),  to  Sudbury  (churches).  Sudbury,  by  Caven- 
dish and  Clare,  to  Haverhill    Thence  to  Cambridge. 

A  fortnight  may  very  well  be  given  to  Cambridge  and  Ely  alone. 

The  principal  churches  in  the  Eastern  Counties  are  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction,  under  the  head  of  Antiquities,  and  are  fully  described  in 
the  several  routes.  They  are  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to 
make  them  principal  objects  in  a  tour  through  the  Eastern  Counties. 
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ROUTE  1. 

LONDON  TO  SOUTHEND,  BT  RAIL. 

(LONDON,    TILBURY,    AND    SOUTHEND 
RAILWAY.) 

(Fenehurch  Sired  Stat.) 

[The  steam-paoket  leaves  the 
Hungerford  pier  daily  for  Southend 
and  Sheerness  in  the  Bummermontha. 
Sonthend  may  also  be  reached  by  the 
old  turnpike -road,  through  Brent- 
wood. BiUericay,  Rayleigh,  and 
Rochford.  (See  Rte.  5.)  The  jour- 
ney by  rail,  however,  is  made  in  less 
than  two  hours,  and  is  by  far  the 
shorter.] 

Passing  the  suburbs  of  Stepney 
and  Bromley,  and  the  village  of 
Plaistow  (at  all  which  places  there 
are  datioiu.  S.  of  Plaistow  Stat. 
Plaistow  Level  stretches  to  the 
Thames),  the  line  reaches 

6}  m.  Eiiit  Ham  Stat.  The  river 
Lea,  which  is  crossed  between  Brom- 
ley and  Plaistow,  divides  Middlesex 
from  Essex.  Its  banks,  down  to  its 
junction  with  the  Thames  at  Black- 
wall,  are  crowded  with  establish- 
ments of  industry— manufactories  of 
chemical  products,  Congreve  rockets, 
and  distUlerios. 

[Abuut  4  m.  N.W.  of  East  Ham  is 
Wett  Ham  (pop.  of  parish,  62,919). 
The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany have  their  works  here ;  and  the 
parish,  which  extends  along  the  Lea 
to  the  Thames,  contains  numerous 
large  oopperworks,  flour-mills,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  &c.  In  the  Ch. 
is  a  mural  monument  for  Robert 
Rook,  1620,  and  life-sized  effigies 
of  Sir  Thos.  Foote,  Bt.,  and  wife, 
and  James  Coo{>er  (ob.  1748)  and 
wife.    Tlie  ch.  itself  has  been  re- 


stored; And  in  the  course  of  resto- 
ration it  was  discovered  that  a  Trans.- 
Norm.  clerestory  exists  in  the  wall 
nbove  the  Dec.  arcade.  (Carlisle 
Ciithedral  affords  a  striking  example 
of  such  under-pinning.)  A  short 
distance  S.W.  is  the  site  of  Stratford 
Ahhey,  founded  in  1134  by  William 
de  Montfichet  for  Ci&tercian  monks. 
Stratford  is  one  of  the  3  wards  into 
which  the  parish  is  divided.  The 
village  of  Stratford  extends  along  the 
London  road  as  far  as  Bow  Bridge). 
Of  the  abbey  (the  revenues  of  which 
at  the  Dissolution  were  5112.  16<.) 
there  are  no  remains,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  archway  (perhaps  part 
of  the  cloisters)  built  up  in  the  wall  of 
the  '  Adam  and  Eve  *  Inn.  The  dis- 
trict ch.  of  Stratford  was  completed 
in  1834  at  a  cost  of  about  23.0002]. 

The  Church  of  Eatt  Ham  (dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  given  in 
1319  b^  John  of  Lancaster  to  tlie 
Cistercian  abbey  at  Stratford)  is 
Norm.,  with  much  E.E.  addition. 
It  has  a  low  tower  (the  upper  part 
of  which  is  modem),  nave,  and 
double  chancel.  The  principal  chan- 
cel has  an  elongated  semicircular 
apse,  lighted  bv  Norm,  windows. 
The  walls  of  the  apse  have  been 
covered  with  patterns  in  red  and 
green,  and  with  figures  of  sacred  per- 
sonages above  the  arch  opening  from 
the  chancel.  The  whitewash  was 
removed  from  these  wall-paintingd 
in  1850.  Portions  of  an  intersecting 
Norman  arcading,  enriched  with 
chevron  ornament,  remain  on  the 
N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  lower  chancel. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  apse  is  the 
monument  with  effigies  of  Edm. 
Neville  and  his  wife,  kneeling. 
This  Edm.  Neville,  who  is  styled 
in  the  inscription  Lord  Latimer 
and  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  died  in 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  centy.. 
claimed  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
a  frounger  son  of  Ralph,  the  first 
Eurl  of  Westmoreland,  who  ob.  1425. 
Edm.  NeviUe*s  titles,  although  as- 
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romed,  were  never  allowed.  His 
wife  died  in  1647.  In  the  lower 
chancel  are  some  Korm.  arches  with 
zigzag  mouldings.  The  antiquary 
Dr.  Stukeley,  the  *•  Archdruid  of  his 
Age,"  as  be  was  called,  lies  in  the 
ch.-yd,,  by  his  own  desire,  "under 
the  smooth  turf,  without  a  head- 
stone." Stukelcy  died  in  1765,  Rector 
of  St.  George's.  Queen  Square.  He 
chose  this  place  for  his  interment 
some  tinie  before  his  death,  when  on 
a  visit  to  the  Vicar  of  East  Ham. 

The  great  sewer  of  the  North  Lon- 
don sjrstem  traverses  the  East  Ham 
marshes.  The  Roman  Glonca  Maxi- 
ma was  small  compared  to  it, — that 
being  a  single  channel  14  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, baUt  in  dry  masonry ;  while 
this  oon^isttf  of  3  co-ordinate  channels 
of  9  ft.  diameter,  built  of  best  bricks, 
and  admirably  cemented.  In  work- 
ing it.  about  \  m.  from  East  Ham 
Church,  a  stone  Roman  sarcophagus, 
and  some  Roman  coffins  of  lead  were 
found  (they  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum).  The  site  may  have  been 
a  cemetery  attached  to  a  Roman 
esmp  at  Uphall  (see  pod). 

Green  Bireet  House  (now  St  Ed- 
ward's Roman  Catholic  Reformatory) 
is  a  fine  old  mansion  with  a  brick 
tower,  occupied  at  times,  it  is  said,  by 
Henry  V HI. and  Anne  iiolevn.  It  has 
Eome  remains  of  Tudor  architecture, 
the  gateway  being  of  that  period, 
with  vestiges  of  Jucobiean  work. 
Rt,  at  North  Woolwich,  on  the 
Thames  bank,  is  the  terminus  of 
the  branch  railway  from  t^tratford ; 
with  a  pier  and  a  steam-ferry  every 
few  miuntes  across  the  ThaSmes  to 
Woolwich. 

The  rly., leaving  East  Ham,  crosses 
a  low  district  of  rich  meadow-land 
and  market-gardens,  bordering  on  the 
Thames.  It  is  reputed  aguish,  but 
has  been,  in  this  and  other  respects, 
somewhat  improved  even  by  its  pre- 
sent imperfect  drainage. 

7  m.,  Barking   Stat.      (Pop.    of 


parish  in  1871,   12.523.)    Barking 

stands  on  the  Roding  River,  here 

called  Barking  Creek,  2  m.  N.  of 

I  the  Thames.    Barking  Creek  is  no 

Eleasant  water-way.  The  mud 
anks  along  it,  constantly  increas- 
ing, obstruct  the  flow  of  the  sluggish 
stream.  Various  factories  a<Qoin- 
ing  add  their  charms  of  sight  and 
smell,  and  the  Northern  Outfall 
of  the  London  sewage,  drained  into 
the  Thames  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  by  no  means  improves  matters. 
Billingsgate  fishmarket  was  until 
late  years  chiefly  supplied  by  Bark- 
ing smacks,  which,  sailing  in  fleets 
of  15  to  30,  used  to  fish  off  the  Dutch 
coast,  in  the  North  Sea,  and  as  far  as 
Orkney,  for  cod,  bringing  home  the 
fish  preserved  in  wells  below.  At 
least  1000  men  and  boys  were  em- 
ployed in  this  fishery.  J&ut  railways 
interfered  with  the  fishing  trade ;  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  place  are 
entirely  neglected ;  fever  is  frequent ; 
and,  from  the  increase  of  mud- 
banks.  Barking  is  no  longer  able  to 
receive  vessels  of  the  tonnage  which 
formerly  came  up  the  creek.  Hence 
the  town  is  in  indifferent  condition, 
although  in  the  neighbourhood  still 
remain,  large  market-gardens.  600 
acres  are  devoted  to  potatoes,  and 
nearly  200  to  cabbages,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  London.  The  Ch.  of  St.  Mar- 
garet is  Norm,  and  Perp.  In  it  are 
numerous  monuments,  one  to  Sir  C. 
Montagu,  died  1625,  brother  to  the 
first  earl  of  Manchester,  He  is  re- 
presented in  a  tent.  The  chancel 
is  Norm.,  temp.  Henry  II.  The  oh. 
was  restored  in  1848  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
R.  Liddeli.  Captain  Cook,  the 
circumnavigator  was  married  in  this 
ch.  to  Eliz.  Betts. 

The  Northern  OuifaU  Beservoir,  at 
the  mouth  of  Barking  Creek,  is  11^ 
m.  below  London  Bridge.  Its  con- 
struction cobt  172,222Z.  It  covers  an 
area  of  about  10  acres,  and  is  capable 
of  containing  39  million  gallons 
sewage.  Its  depth  is  about  17 
B  2 
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The  whole  of  the  North  London 
sewage  is  poured  into  tliis  reservoir, 
and  thence  is  discharged  into  the 
Thames,  through  culverts  carried 
into  its  bed,  within  two  hours  of  high 
water,  so  that  it  is  diluted  by  the  full 
volume  of  the  stream,  and  Ciirried 
downward  by  the  full  strength  of 
the  tide.  There  are  3  great  sewage 
systems  for  North  London.  The 
Northern  High  Level  commences  at 
Hampstead,  and  takes  the  drainage 
of  all  the  neighbouring  district. 
The  Middle  Level  begins  at  Kensal 
Green,  and  joins  the  high  level  at 
Victoria  Park.  The  Low  LevelhegiuB 
at  Millbank,  skirts  the  Thames  to  the 
Tower,  and  then  diverges  to  West 
Ham.  From  West  Ham  the  3  great 
drains  are  carried,  mainly  on  arches, 
over  the  peat  to  Barking  Reach. 

This  Northern  Outfall  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  in  July,  1864. 
The  engineer  was  J.  W.  Bazalgette. 
The  outfall  (exclusive  of  the  reser- 
voir) cost  altogether  669,7612.  The 
work  is  more  than  Roman  in  its 
scale,  and  in  the  thorough  massive- 
ness  of  its  construction. 

A  small  portion  of  the  sewage  has 
been  turned  to  account  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Lodge  Farm  at  Bark- 
ing; and  with  excellent  results. 
Large  crops  of  rye-grass,  of  tur- 
nips, of  cabbages,  and  of  mangold 
wurzel  have  been  obtained,  and  2 
acres  of  strawberries  produced  in  one 
vear  150^.,  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
being  attested  by  the  award  of  the 
bronze  medal  at  the  Royal  Botanical 
Society's  Exhibition. 

Barking  Abbey ^  once  noted  for  its 
wc  alth,  was  founded  in  670,  by  Erken- 
wald.  afterwards  Bp.  of  London,  for 
Benedictine  nuns.  (See  Bede,  H.  E., 
iv.,  c.  6-10.  At  the  same  time  Er- 
kenwald  founded  the  monastery  of 
Chertsey,  where  he  was  himself  the 
first  abbot.  His  sister,  Ethelburga, 
was  tlie  first  abbess  of  Barking, 
which  place,  under  her  rule,  and 
afterwards,  became  famous  for  visions 
and  miracles,  duly  recorded  by  Bede.) 


Barking  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  the 
Northmen  In  870,  but  was  rebuilt 
and  re-endowed  by  Edgar  towards 
the  middle  of  the  following  century. 
The  abbess,  often  of  royal  or  of  noble 
blood,  had  the  precedency  of  all  other 
abbesses  in  England,  and  was  one  of 
four  (the  others  were  Wilton,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  St.  Mary  Winchester) 
who  ranked  as  baronesses.  The  state 
maintained  here  was  great;  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  house  at  the  Dis- 
solution was  1084Z.  6«.  2^d.  {Speed), 
The  nuns  eeem  to  have  fared  not  un- 
comfortably. On  tl  le  feasts  of  the  As- 
sumption and  of  St.  Ethelburga,  the 
cellaress  was  bound  to  provide  half 
a  goose  for  each  lady ;  and  *'  a  lyverey 
of  sowse  at  Martinmas, — a  whole 
hog's  sowse  to  serve  three  ladies." 
Among  the  abl)e8ses  was  Mary,  sister 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  said  to 
have  been  appointed  by  Henry  IL 
after  the  arclibishop's  murder,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  banishment  of  all 
Bocket's  relatives.  Eleanor,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  retired  to  Barking 
Abbey  after  the  murder  of  her 
husband  in  1397,  and  died  here  in 
1399. 

The  only  part  of  the  building  left 
is  the  Fire-beU  Gate,  a  Perp.  gate- 
tower,  between  the  town  and  tlie 
ch.-yd.,  whence  the  curfew-bell  was 
formerly  rung.  It  has  a  large  oct- 
angular turret  at  one  comer,  and  a 
niche  over  the  gateway.  The  prin- 
cipal chamber  is  said  to  have  been 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood ;  and 
traces  of  a  crucifix  may  still  be  seen 
in  relief  on  the  wall.  The  abbey  eh. 
stood  most  likely  N.  of  the  ch.-yd. 

After  the  Conqueror  had  been 
crowned  at  Westminster  (Christmas, 
1066),  he  retired  to  Btirking,  whilst 
the  fortifications,  before  commenced 
bv  him  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Tower,  were  completing.  Many  Eng- 
lish swore  fealty  to  hmn  at  Barking, 
among  whom,  according  to  one  writer 
(William  of  Poitiers),  were  the  North- 
em  Earls,  Eadwin  and  Morkcre.  At 
UphaU,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Boding, 
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a  short  distance  N.  of  Barking,  are 
K>iDe  great  earthworks,  which  (pro- 
bably of  Roman  origin)  may  have 
iil:o  Meryed  a«  the  Conqueror's  camp. 
The  form  of  the  entrenchment  is  not 
rtrguhir,  though  tending  to  a  square. 
It  is  1792  yds.  in  circumference,  and 
contains  an  area  of  more  than  48 
acres.  N.,  E.  and  S.  it  is  single 
trenched.  W.,  parallel  to  the  Boding, 
and  a  short  distance  from  it,  is  u 
double  trench  and  bank.  At  the 
N.W.  corner  was  an  outlet  to  a  fine 
spring  of  water,  guarried  by  an  inner 
work,  uid  by  a  high  keep  or  mound 
of  earth.  No  Roman  relics  ha?e 
been  found  here. 

n  m.  1.  is  Ikutbury,  a  red-brick 
Elizabethan  house  (built  1572),  with 
a  turret  stair  in  the  rear  and  some 
moulded  chimney-shafts.  Traditions 
report,  with  slight  probability,  that 
the  Powder  Plot  conspirators  met 
here,  and  that  they  hoped  to  have 
witnessed,  from  the  top  of  the  great 
tower,  the  destruction  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

2  m.  1.  is  Dagenham  (Pop.,  2879). 
In  the  Ch.  (restored  in  18(i0)  is  the 
bra$8  of  Sir  Thomas  Urtwyk,  re- 
corder of  London,  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  (died  1470) -a  good 
specimen  of  the  judicial  costume — and 
wife ;  with  4  sons  and  9  daughters, 
the  eldest  a  nun.  The  inscription 
on  the  monument  of  Sir  Richard 
Alibon  deserves  notice.  He  was 
-  advanced  by  Jas.  IL  to  the  rank  of 
a  judge,  though  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.''] 

In  the  parish  of  Dagenham  is  a 
hirge  tract  of  land  lying  lower  than 
tiie  bed  of  tiie  river,  and  protected 
\ittm  inundations  by  sea-walls,  which 
were  anciently  kept  up  and  repaired 
at  the  charge  of  the  abbey  of  Bark- 
ing. Repeated  ruptures  of  the  em- 
bttiikments  and  consequent  overflows 
are  recorded.  In  1707,  the  Thames 
burst  through  a  dyke,  and  besides 
sweeping  away  120  acres,  laid  1000 


under  water.  After  many  costly 
trials  the  landowners  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  dyke,  and, 
as  the  navigation  of  the  river  was 
endangered,  funds  were  raised  for 
the  purpose  under  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment by  a  small  tax  upon  vei^sels 
entering  the  port  of  London.  Cap- 
tain Perry,  an  engineer,  employed 
by  Peter  the  Great,  in  Russia,  com- 
pleted the  task  in  1723,  after  labour- 
ing for  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
42,5002.  Traces  of  the  dibsster  re- 
main in  a  large  pool  of  44  acres, 
surrounded  by  27  acres  of  reeds,  re- 
sorted to  by  anglers,  who  subscribe 
for  its  preservation,  and  whose  place 
of  resort  is  Dagenham  Breach  House. 
Mrs.  Fry  had  a  pretty  cottage  on 
the  bank  of  this  pool ;  Miss  Buxton 
writes  from  "our  singular  retire- 
ment, hying  out  of  doors  on  the 
rich  bank,  which  is  overflowing  with 
grass  and  flowers,  and  watching  the 
hundreds  of  fine  ships,  which  from 
here  seem  to  float  among  the  fields ; 
but  when  we  climb  the  banks  there 
lies  the  river  stretched  out,  its  lovely 
reaches  glittering  in  the  sun." 

12  m.  Rainham  Stat.  Inn :  Phoe- 
nix, where  flys,  &c.,  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  C%urcA---greatly  defaced 
by  modem  alteration  and  repair,  has 
massive  Norm,  nave  arcades,  a  highly 
enriched  Norm,  chancel  arch,  and  a 
priest's  door,  also  Norm.,  on  S.  side  of 
chancel  (the  tower,  of  the  same  period, 
has  undergone  alteration) — in  it  are 
the  hrofses  of  a  civilian  and  wife. 
circ.1500;  the  inscriptions  lost.  The 
ch.  was  given  by  Richard  de  Lucy, 
Grand  tfusticiar  of  England  under 
Hen.  IL,  to  his  abbey  of  Lesnes  in 
Kent. 

Wennington  (1}  mile  E.  from 
Rainham  Stat)  C%.,of  Norm,  founda- 
tion, of  which  the  chancel  retains 
some  remains  as  well  as  of  the  E.  £. 
style ;  but  the  structure  was  almost 
enturely  rebuilt  in  the  15th  centy. 
The  S.  ^le  has  been    destroyed. 
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Indications  of  tho  lancet  style  exist 
in  the  basement  of  the  tower. 

15^  m.  Purfleet  Stat.  A  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  having 
extensive  Lime-workt  belonging  to 
W.  H.  Whitbread,  Esq.,  where  many 
thousand  tons  of  chalk  are  burnt 
yearly  and  exported.  Here  also  is 
a  Government  Powder  M<igazine, 
capable  of  holdins"  60,000  barrels,  in 
five  detached  bomb-proof  casemates. 

^Aveley,  a  pleasant  village  on  a 
height,  may  be  visited  from  Purfleet, 
(li  m.).  The  paHth  Ch.,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  is  of  3  distinct  periods 
of  architecture  :  S.  arcade  Norm. ; 
other  arches  £.  £. ;  windows  of  early 
and  later  Perp.  work :  oak  screen  of 
15th  century ;  font^  Norm.,  of  Pur- 
beck  marble.  In  the  chancel  is  the 
small  brass,  of  FLmish  workman- 
ship, of  RcUph  de  Knevynt(m,  Tlie 
inscription  records  his  death  on 
the  Thursday  before  the  Fr  ;st  of  St. 
Nicholas,  a.d.,  1370,  **  litera  domini- 
cal! t"  The  brass  is  a  good  example 
of  armour.  Remark  the  sleeves  of 
the  haketon  appearing  at  the  wrists, 
under  the  body  armour, — and  the 
manner  in  which  the  helmet  is  at- 
tached by  chains  to  the  breast,  so 
that  the  knight  might  recover  it  if 
knocked  off  in  the  fray.  In  the  same 
manner  the  sword  and  dagger  are 
fastened  to  the  girdle. 

I  m.  beyond  Aveley  is  BeUius,  Sir 
T.  Barrett  Lennar«l,  Bart. ;  built  by 
John  Barret  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIU.,  but  new-fronted  and  otherwise 
added  to,  though  in  a  similar  style 
of  architecture.  It  contains  various 
family  portraits  of  the  •*Dacres  of 
the  South"  (among  them  Thomas 
Dacre  by  Holbein,  and  Richard 
Lennard,  Lord  Dacre,  said  to  be  by 
Vandycic)  and  a  few  works  of  old 
masters — including  portraits  of  Vil- 
liers,  Lord  Graudison  (Vandyck); 
David  Walter.  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  Chas.  U.  {Lely);  and 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  {LelyY 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  hi^ng  with 


rich  old  tapestry,  and  have  ceilings 
of  carved  oak.  There  is  a  suite  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  (with  little 
foundation)  to  have  occupied  on  the 
nis:ht  before  her  vi&it  to  Tilbury. 
The  house  stands  in  a  fine  deer-park. 
Walpole  says  of  it  in  1754,  ••  I  never 
saw  a  place,  for  which  one  did  not 
wish,  so  totally  void  of  faults.'' 

The  moated  house  of  BretU  in  this 
parish,  now  occupied  by  a  farmer, 
but  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Le  Bret 
family  (one  of  the  murderers  of  Abp. 
Becket  was  a  Le  Bret),  may  be 
worth  inspecting  by  the  antiquary, 
ulthough  it  has  been  modernized 
externally.] 

[In  the  C/i.  of  West^Hmrrock  (1.)  is 
the  brass  of  Humphrey  Heiu»  died 
1585 ;  with  18  lines  full  of  puns  on 
the  name  Hay  (s)— "foenum."  The 
ch.  is  said  to  have  been  built  for 
the  convenience  of  pilgrims  crossing 
the  river  here  on  their  way  to  Otntor- 
bury.  Thongh  small,  the  churdi  is 
of  much  interest,  possessing  some 
very  peculiar  architectural  features. 
It  comprises  a  nave  with  N.  and 
S.  aisles,  chancel  (larger  than  the 
nave),  N.  chantry,  S.  chantry  (re- 
built), and  W.  tower;  nave  and 
aisles  E.  E.  with  early  Perp.  window 
inserted;  chancel  and  N.  chantry 
Dec.  The  E.  window  of  three 
lights  is  of  very  peculiar  character ; 
trefoil-headed  lancets  in  the  N.  and 
8.  walls.  Very  interesting  features 
in  the  chantry ;  cnrious  double-light 
window,  apparently  an  early  Perp. 
insertion.  Large  slab  with  matrices 
of  effigy  of  a  priest,  and  floral  cross 
with  Norman  -  French  inscription. 
Two  early  Jacobean  effigies,  of  ftill 
size,  of  a  man  in  armour  and  his  lady, 
sculptured  in  alabaster.  They  lie 
upon  the  pavement,  detached  from 
a  destroyed  monument.] 

19 J  m.  GrayS'Thurroek  Stat  A 
small  town  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Thames,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Gravesend, 
with  a  pier  400  feet  long,  at  which 
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the  GraTMend  steamers  touch  five 
times  a  day.  It  is  named  &om  the 
&mii J  of  Graj,  who  were  the  owners 
more  than  800  yean^  the  manor 
haring  been  granted  to  them  bj 
Richd  I.  in  1149.  Belmont  Oastle, 
eonnoanted  by  a  round  tower,  is  a 
modem  Gothic  bttilding,  erected  by 
tlie  late  Zach.  BatUm,  Esq.  The 
gc-ological  features  of  Grays-Thnr- 
rock  are  very  interesting.  The  bed 
uf  ochreoas  grave],  forming  the  most 
marked  feature  of  the  Thames  valley 
it  extends  from  above  Maidenhead 
to  the  sea,  with  a  width  varying 
from  2  to  9  ro.)  is  interstratified  in 
places  with  beds  of  sand,  Inam,  and 
elay.  Good  sections  of  brick-earth, 
loam,  and  gravel  are  exposed  to  view 
in  artificial  excavations  at  Grays- 
Thomx^k.  The  strata  are  "pre- 
ci^ly  such  as  would  be  formed  by 
the  silting  np  of  an  old  river  channel 
Among  Uie  mammiiUa  found  here 
are  ElepkaM  aiUiqmu,  Shinoceroi  Up- 
torhinut^  Hippopotamu$  major,  and 
ipecies  of  horse,  benr,  ox,  and  stag, 
aiMi  among  the  aooompanying  hhclls, 
Cyrata  Jiuminalis,  which  is  ex- 
tremely abundant;  and  Unio  Uito- 
ra/t«,  alao  in  great  numbers  and 
with  TaWcs  unit^.  This  conspicuous 
fresh-water  mussel  is  no  longer  an 
inhabitant  of  the  British  Liles,  but 
still  Htcs  in  the  Seine,  and  is  still 
more  abundant  in  the  Loire."  Lyell, — 
who  BQggestd  that  the  remains  found 
in  the  Thames  basin,  as  in  tiioso  t>f 
the  8omme  and  the  Seine,  indicate 
thxt  the  countries  now  drained  by 
those  rivers  were,  in  the  pnst-pleiooene 
period,  on  the  boidera  of  two  distinct 
xoological  provinces — one  N.,  the 
other  8. — and  that  species  belonging 
to  each  fituna  oocusionally  wandered 
into  the  neigiibonring  domain.  **  The 
^lephoM  aniiqutu  and  its  associated 
UUmocermlepUirhinuM  may  have  pre- 
ceded the  mammoth  and  tichorine 
rfainocero«  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
or  both  may  have  alternately  pre- 
vailed in  tho  same  area  in  the  post- 
pleiocene  period.'* — Antiq,  of  Man, 


p.  158.  The  chalk  of  Grays-Thur- 
rock  is  also  rich  in  fossils. 

The  ch.  register  records  the  wreck, 
in  1697.  of  the  tilt  boat,  plving  be- 
tween Qravcsend  and  London.  56 
persons  were  drowned. 

The  Ch.  has  been  largely  and  bar- 
barously rebuilt  of  white  brick,  but 
retaining  some  portions  of  the  an- 
cient structure  internally,  of  the 
transition  Norm,  period,  worthy  of 
examination.  Within  the  semi- 
circuhir  chancel-arch,  and  adapted 
to  it,  are  the  remains  of  a  15th-centy. 
oak  screen. 

[At  LitUe  Thurrodc,  1  m.  from 
Grays,  are  some  of  those  remarkable 
excavations  in  the  chalk,  known 
as  "Dane -pits,"  "Dane -holes,"  or 
'* Cunobeline's  Gold-mines."  See 
pott.  East  Tilbury,  for  a  longer  notice 
of  them.  The  Church  is  apparently 
of  Norm,  foundation.  The  chancel 
exhibits  £. £.  and  Dec.  features; 
E.  window  of  reticulated  tracery; 
a  geometric  window  on  the  S.  side, 
under  which  are  graduated  sedilia 
and  piscina  richly  moulded.  Perp. 
windows  in  the  nave. 

OrseU  (4  m.  N.£.  from  Oray9- 
Thurroek  Stat.).  A  i^pacious  ehurchj 
recently  restored  and  enlarged,  of 
Norm,  foundation,  rebuilt  in  the  18th 
centy.,  and  underwent  extensive 
alterations  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Dec.  and  Perp.  styles.  A  fine 
Norm,  doorway  remains.  Nave  five 
bays  in  length,  with  13th-century 
arrade ;  windows  of  the  chancel  Dec. 
and  Perp.  An  elegant  14th-oenty. 
oak  screen  divides  the  N.  chapel 
from  the  ai^le.  There  are  several 
brasses  in  the  ch.] 

[A  good  turnpike-road  crosses  the 
country  from  Grays-Thurrock  to 
Romford  (10  m).  The  Ch.  of  Stifford 
(1^  m.)  has  undergone  thorough 
restoration.  It  is  of  Norm,  founda- 
tion with  alterations  in  later  styles 
exhibiting  E.E.,  Dec.  and  Perp.  work. 
Nave  arches  E.  E. ;  chantry  chapel 
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a  triple  lancet  window;  gocni  Dec. 
window  in  the  chancel,  which  was 
rebuilt  probably  about  1370 ;  tower 
£.£.  There  are  six  monumental 
brasses  and  two  slabs  with  Norman- 
French  inscriptions. 

Some  antiquities  of  stone  and 
bronze  (stone  hammers  and  bronze- 
leafed  sword)  found  in  deepening  the 
bed  of  the  Mardyke,  a  small  stream 
At  Stifford,  are  figured  in  the  *  Ar- 
cbiBol.  Journal,'  1869.  Much  Samian 
ware  and  other  Boman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  there,  some  of 
which  are  in  the  Museum  of  Pract. 
Geol.  in  Jermyn  Street. 

The  Ch.  of  .8^.  Ockendon,  by  which 
the  road  passes,  is  one  of  7  in  Essex 
which  have  round  towers.  It  is  of 
Tran8.-Norm.  character  with  Perp. 
additions ;  and  on  the  S.  portal  the 
zigzag  appears  in  combination  with 
the  dog-tooth  and  E.E.  foliage. 
There  is  a  bras$,  imperfect,  but  worth 
notice,  for  Sir  Ingleram  Bruyn, 
1400.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle 
is  a  statelv  Elizabethan  monument 
for  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Kt.,  and 
wife,  1601.  He  is  in  armour,  and 
wears  the  insignia  of  office  as  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  He  was  patron  of 
the  living,  and  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Groves  in  the  parish.  The  manor 
of  Bruyns  belonged  to  the  family  of 
that  name. 

The  Ck.  of  N.  Ockendon  (which 
lies  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  rood)  is 
Tran3.-Xorm.,  and  interesting.  There 
is  a  small  E.  £.  chapel  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  chancel,  with  some  good 
remains  of  stained  glass,  and  a  very 
curious  series  of  mural  tablets  for 
the  family  of  Poyntz,  long  lords  of 
the  manor, — ^the  most  interesting  of 
which  are  the  brasses  of  Sir  William 
Poyntz  and  his  wife,  circa  1502.  The 
parish  was  anciently  called  Ockendon 
"  Septfountaynes,"  from  7  springs 
famous  for  their  healing  qualities, 
which  are  now  qui  to  forgotten. 

At  Upminster  (7  m.).  Dr.  Derham 
was  rector  from  1689  to  1735,  and 
resided  at  High  House,  near  the  ch. 


The  works  by  which  he  is  principally 
remembered  are  his  'Physioo,'  *  As- 
tro,' and  *  Ohristo- Theology.'  High 
House  was  also  for  some  time  uie 
residence  of  Lord  Byron's  Mend, 
Major  Howard;  and  it  has  been 
said,  but  with  small  probability, 
that  some  portion  of  *  Childe  Harold ' 
was  written  here.  The  manor  of 
Upminster  was  among  Harold's  grants 
to  Waltham  Abbey ;  and  the  Abbot's 
House  {Upminster  HaU),  chiefly  built 
of  timber,  still  remains.  Upminster  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  in  Essex. 
From  the  top  of  a  windmill  in  the 
centre  of  the  parish  a  panorama  is 
commanded  of  40  miles  from  E.  to 
W.  The  country  is  well  woodeti,  and 
dotted  with  halls,  villages,  and  home- 
steftds, — all  encircled  by  a  border  of 
low,  distant  hills.  The  Church  has 
been  restored.  The  nave  is  early 
Pointed.  There  is  a  Perp.  parclose 
screen,  a  side  chapel,  and  several 
brasseSf  all  of  them  merely  inscrip- 
tions, except  those  to  Nicholas 
Wayte,  Mercer  of  London,  and  Ellen 
his  wife  (1545);  and  to  Geerard 
d'Ewes,  grandfather  of  the  well- 
known  antiquary.  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewea, 
who  put  up  this  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  ancestor.  The  ch. 
contains  many  memorials  of  Lathams, 
Esdailes,  rind  Bramfills,  all,  like 
Nicholas  Wayte  and  Geerard  d'Ewea, 
connected  with  Upminster  by  the 
possession  of  property,  but  it  con- 
ttiins  no  memorial  whatever  of  Dr. 
Derham.  It  was  in  High  HouBe  that 
ho  made  the.  experiments  which  led 
to  the  determination  of  the  rate  at 
which  sound  travels,  and  it  was 
there  also  that  he  first  saw  (and  was 
the  first  person  who  did  so)  the  sixth 
and  seventh  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
Many  of  his  observations  were  made 
from' the  ch.  tower.  This  neighbour- 
hood is  famous  for  cedars.  One  at 
High  HoHse^  and  another  at  Hoppy 
HtlU,  a  farm-house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  same  roud,  are  magnificent 
trees. 
At  Homchurch,  1  m.  beyond  Up- 
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minster,  a  hospital  was  founded  by 
Hen.  II.  for  a  prior  and  brethren, 
and  made  sabordiiiate  to  the  famous 
Ho^ital  (Hospice)  of  St.  Bernard  in 
Savoy.  The  revenues  were  seized 
with  those  of  other  alien  jpriories, 
and  were  purchased  by  WiUiam  of 
Wykeham,  who  gave  them  to  his  new 
foundation  at  Oxford.  Hence  the 
greater  part  of  the  hind  here  still 
belongs  to  New  College, 

Hwnchureh  C%.— a  spacious  struc- 
ture, comprising  nave,  N.  and  S. 
sisiea,  chancel,  N.  and  S.  chapel,  and 
W.  tower — ^has  undergone  extensiye 
alteiatioDS  at  yarious  periods,  and 
has  recently  been  restored.  Nave 
E.  £.  with  Ferp.  clerestories ;  chancel 
arch  temp.  £dw.  II.,  piers  much 
altered.  One  bay  on  each  side  is 
fepazated  from  the  chapels  by  Perp. 
eere^w.  Chancel  windows  fine 
q)ecimens  of  the  Perp.  style.  £.  E. 
aedilia  diaooyered  during  the  recent 
re^tomtions.  Sepulchral  slabs  and 
monuments  are  numerous.  Fine 
Perp.  altar-tomb  for  William  Ayloffe, 
AJ>.  1517.  There  are  some  good 
remains  of  painted  glass. 

20  ffi.  Tilbury  Stat,  from  which 
place  there  is  a  ferry  to  Grayesend. 

The  histnrical  associations  con- 
nected with  Tilbury  Fort  are  among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  Thames. 
Some  kind  of  fortification  here  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  1402 ;  but  the 
first  block-bouse  at  Tilbury  was 
erected  by  Henry  VIH.  in  1539, 
when  the  line  of  forts  along  the  S.E. 
oousts  (including  those  at  Deal  and 
Wafaner)  were  qjso  completed  under 
fear  of  an  immediate  invasion.  At 
the  time  of  the  Armada,  Henry 
TIII/s  fort  was  strengthened  by 
fiirtifications  designed  by  the  famous 
engineer  GianibeUi— the  inyentor  of 
the  terrible  "  volcanoes"  or  fire-ships, 
which  all  but  destroyed  Parma's 
bridge  across  the  Scheldt,  during 
the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1585.  (See 
Motley's  'United  Netherlands,'  ch. 
V.)  Some  traces  of  the  camp  in  which 


the  English  troops  were  assembled 
under  the  Earl  of  Leicfster  are  shown 
near  the  ch.  of  West  Tilbury,  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  river.  (But 
see  below).  The  "  mighty  army  "  of 
which  Hakluyt  writes,  however,  con- 
sisted, on  the  4th  of  August  (two 
days  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  Armada 
in  Ctilais  Roads),  of  only  4000  men, 
•*  unprovided  with  a  barrel  of  beer  or 
a  loaf  of  bread ;"  and  Leicester  was 
only  then  beginning  the  formation  of 
his  camp.  (Motley,  ch.  xix.)  It  was 
not  until  the  19th  of  August,  by 
which  time  the  Armada  hod  been 
utterly  dispersod,  that  the  queon 
made  her  **  Bellona-like  appearance 
in  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  and  addressed 
her  troops  in  that  magnificent  burst 
of  eloquence  which  has  so  often  been 
repeated."  (The  earthworks  which 
are  usuaUy  pointed  out  as  those  of 
Elizabeth's  camp,  are  far  more  pro- 
bably Roman.  There  was  certainly 
a  Roman  fort  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
and  during  the  formation  of  the  rly. 
a  Roman  and  Saxon  burying-grouud 
was  discovered  near  the  ch.  Quan- 
tities of  ums  were  taken  from  it.) 

After  the  appearance  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  nver,  in  1G67,  it  was 
determined  to  erect  a  regular  fortifi- 
cation at  Tilbury.  This  has  been 
altered  and  strengthened  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  now  forms  one  of  the 
main  defences  for  the  entrance  of 
the  Thames.  It  is  encompassed  by 
a  deep,  wide  fosse,  and  on  its  ram- 
parts are  several  formidable  batteries 
of  heavy  ordnance,  mostly  toward 
the  river.  The  bastions  are  the 
largest  in  England.  The  garrison 
have  it  in  their  power  to  lay  the 
whole  surrounding  level  under  water, 
thus  adding  not  a  little  to  the  strengtli 
of  their  defences.  Strangers  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  fortification  on  applica- 
tion to  the  resident  governor. 

East  Tilbury  at  tho  bend  of  the 

river,  between  Gravesend  reach  and 

the  Hope,  is  generally  fixed  on  as 

the  •  Tillaburg '  selected  by  S.  Cedd 
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second  bp.  of  the  East  Saxons,  aj).  I 
654,  as  one  of  the  places  in  which  he  { 
established  a  ch.,  with  a  body  of 
monastic  followers.  (Bede,  H.  E.  iii. 
22.)  Tiie  other  place  was  **  Ythan- 
ceaster," — the  Eoman  Othoua  —  no 
doubt  at  Bradwell  near  Maldon  (see 
Bte.  4).  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  site  of  this  c*h. 
was  not  at  West  Tilbury,  whero  the 
Roman  fort  stems  to  have  been. 

Chadtoell,  about  3  m.  inland,  on 
the  road  between  Graya-Thurrockand 
East  Tilbury  (but  nearer  West  Til- 
bury, from  which  it  is  IJ  m.  N.W.), 
is  named  from  a  well  dedicated  to 
St.  Cedd,  who  is  said  to  have  admin- 
istered baptism  at  it.  The  well  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  marsh 
edge.  He  was  the  brother  of  Geadda 
(St.  Chad  of  Lichfield).  The  Ch,, 
rebtored,  is  of  Norm,  foundation,  ob- 
servable in  the  doorways  and  one 
window,  but  greatly  altered  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries*  the  archi- 
tecture of  these  styles  prevailing 
throughout  the  edifice.  Carefully  and 
judiciously  restored,  iu  accordance 
with  its  ancient  character. 

{Wed  Tilbury  is  not  worth  notice. 
Archbp.  Laud  was  once  rector.) 

The  lofty  tower  of  East  Tilbury 
Gh.  was  battered  down  by  the  Dutch 
when  they  sailed  up  the  Thames  and 
the  Med  way.  and  burnt  Chatham,  in 
1667.  The  Ch,  Ib  hix  interesting 
but  dilapidated  structure.  Nttve 
and  N.  aisle  trans.  Norm. ;  S.  win- 
dows of  late  Dec.  character.  Beau- 
tiful £.  E.  arcb  opening  from  nave 
into  the  ch. ;  chancel  of  tiie  lancet 
])erio(l  with  triple-light  <ast  window. 

Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  *  Ro- 
binson Ousoe,'  set  up  a  tile  manu- 
factory near  Tilbury,  and  lived  in  a 
house  near  the  river.  But  in  this 
attempt,  as  in  others,  he  proved  that 
he  WHS  fitter  to  succeed  in  fiction  than 
in  real  life.  In  this  neighbourhood 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  Ger- 
vase  of  Tilbury,  a  writer  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  hest  known  by  his 
*Otia   Imperialia,'  written   for  the 


amusement  of  the  Emperor  Otho 
IV. 

Excavations  called  Dan&-pii8  are 
numerous  in  the  chalk  near  East 
Tilbury.  A  passage  is  said  to  lead 
from  these  caverns  to  others  resem- 
bling them  at  Chadwell,  near  Little 
Thurrock.  The  entrance  is  from 
above,  by  narrow  circular  passages, 
which  widen  below,  and  communi- 
cate with  numerous  apartments,  all 
of  regular  forms.  The  size  and  depth 
vary.  It  is  uncertain  for  what  pur- 
pose these  pits  (which  occur  in  vaiious 
localities  Uiroughout  the  chalk  dis- 
tricts on  either  side  of  the  Thames) 
were  originally  excavated,  although 
it  is  now  generally  believed  that 
they  were  made  for  the  sake  of  the 
chalk  itself,  which  was  largely  ex- 
ported at  an  early  period.  They  are 
certainly  of  great  antiquity,  since 
British  coins  and  remains  of  British 
pottery  have  been  found  in  some  of 
them.  They  may  possibly  have  re- 
ceived their  present  name  of  **  Dane- 
pits,"  "  Dane-holes,"  from  their  hav- 
ing served  as  hiding-places  during 
the  Danihh  ravages.-— (See  Hdbk,  of 
Kent,  Rte.  1,  p.  17.)  Tlie  best  noUce 
of  these  Dane-pits  m  Kent  and  Essex 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's 
*  Collectanea  Antiqua,'  vL,  243.  One 
examined  in  Hairyman's  Wood,  in 
the  parish  of  Tilbury,  resembled  in 
outline  a  sexfoiled  flower.  The  shaft 
was  about  3  ft.  in  diam.  and  85  ft. 
deep.  Mr.  R.  Smith  points  out  a 
passage  in  Pliny  (N.  H.  xvii.,  c.  S.\ 
where,  writing  of  the  finer  white 
chalk  (argentaria)  used  by  silver- 
smiths, he  states  tha(  it  was  obtained 
by  means  of  pits  sunk  like  weUs, 
with  narrow  mouths,  to  a  depth  of 
loo  ft.,  where  they  branch  out  like 
the  veins  of  mines.  Ho  adds,  *'  Hoc 
maxime  Britannia  utitur.*' 

27^  m.  Stanford 'le- Hope  SUt. 
"Hope**  means  a  hollow  between 
two  hill&  A  short  branch  line  here 
turns  off  to  tlie  docks  of  the  Thames 
Haven  Railway  Company,  occupying 
an  area  of  1000  ft.  by  9000,  with  a 
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depth  of  20  ft.  Stan/ord-U-Hope  has 
a  Tery  interesting  Ch,,  of  the  £.  E. 
Dec^  and  Perp.  periods.  Chancel, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  aichitectore 
temp.  Edw.  IIL  Kare,  E.E.  and 
Deo.  work.  Windows  of  S.  aisle, 
Dec;  X.  aisle  Peip.  Font,  E.E., 
of  good  character,  but  greatly  muti- 
lated, with  defaced  spiral  canopy  of 
oak.  Chantry  chapel  at  the  end 
of  the  S.  aisle.  Niche  in  S.  aisle 
of  the  chancel  with  altar-tomb  of  the 
15th  centy.    Nnmerons  monuments. 

Mwcking  (1  m.  E.  from  Stanford-le- 
Hope  Stat),  Ch.  largely  and  carefully 
rebuilt  and  restored,  retaining  its 
ancient  chanceL  Chancel,  £.  E. 
temp.  Hen.  IIL ;  an  elegant  arcade 
with  detached  Piirbeck  shafts  on  the 
y.  wall.  SedUia  for  three  priests 
and  double  jMsoina  on  the  d.  sida 
Nave  rebuilt  in  the  Tador  style; 
one  ancient  sculptured  capital  of 
column  in  naTe  retained,  of  Trans.- 
Norm.  date. 

HatteU,  I  m.  E.,  is  a  fine  old  manor 
house,  once  belonging  to  the  Fether^ 
stonhaugha. 

TBomcUm-on4he-nia  Ch,  (U  m. 
N.W.  of  8tanford-le-Hope),  an  ex- 
ample of  the  architecture  of  temp. 
Hen.  ni.,  with  later  alterations  and 
insertions.  Nave  and  aisles  E.  E.  of 
4  bays;  capitals  of  corumns  plain 
and  foliated.  Window  of  chancel 
Perp.;  its  fonn  suggests  a  oonyer- 
sion  fiom  one  of  Norm,  or  Trans.- 
Norm.  date.  Porch,  15th  centy.,  with 
feathered  bai^boards.  The  ch.  has 
been  groaUy  barbarised  in  modem 
times.  From  Homdon-(m'lhe-Htll, 
fine  views  are  -commanded  over  the 
rich  levels  of  Essex,  and  along  the 
Thames.  8ai&xm  was  formerly  much 
grown  at  Homdon. 

A  much  finer  and  more  celebrated 
riew  ia,  however,  to  be  eained  from 
the  Lanadtm  HilU,  3  m.  M.  of  Hom- 
don. These  hills  form  part  of  a  low 
range,  running  in  a  S.W.  direction 
from  LAnedon  to  S.  Weald  beyond 
Brentwood.    They  form  the  highest 

[JETsser,  <fre.] 


groimd  in  the  county  except  Dan- 
oury.  The  view  from  them  extends 
quite  to  London,  and  commands  the 
Thames  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Medway.  It  is  hardly  as  Morant  as- 
serts "  the  grandest  prospect  in  Eng- 
land," but  it  is  one  of  great  beau^ 
and  interest,  and  should  not  be 
misBed.  The  pedestrian  may  walk 
from  the  Stanford-le-Hope  stat. 

Built  on  to  the  W.  end  of  Lang- 
don  Clay  Ch.  (2  m.  N.  E.  of  Langdon 
Hills  Ch.)  is  a  timber  house  of  3 
stories,  one  room  in  each  Btory.  A 
brick  chimney  is  built  out  of  the  N. 
side.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  the  chantry  priest.] 

The  Ch.  of  Corringham  (rt.)  is  a 
well-restored  structure;  walls  ex- 
tensively rebuilt.  The  interior  re- 
tains its  ancient  character.  Of  Norm, 
foundation,  of  which  the  tower  only 
remains.  The  rest  of  the  edifice  is 
Dea  with  some  insertions  in  later 
style.  Chantry  founded  by  Sir 
Waiiam  le  Band  in  1328.  The  ch. 
contains  the  hras$  (half  effigy)  of 
Richard  de  Beltoun,  rector  (l'340). 
The  apparels  encircle  the  wrists.  The 
ch.  tower  is  Norman. 

At  Fobbingy  1  m.  N.E.  of  Corring- 
ham, Jack  Straw's  rebellion  broke 
out  in  1381.  Jack  Straw  himself 
was  a  priest  who  assumed  that  name ; 
and  under  his  leadership  the  men  of 
Fobbing  killed  the  collectors  of  the 
pole-tax,  placed  their  heads  on  pikes, 
and  set  out  on  their  march,  gathering 
strength  as  they  went,  until  they 
joined  the  main  body  of  insurgents 
under  Wat  Tyler. 

Fobbina  Ch.  is  a  stracture  chiefly 
of  Perp.  date,  with  stone  tower  at  the 
W.  end.  Two  Dec.  windows  in  the 
chancel,  and  another  of  the  15th 
centy.  which  is  rather  of  Flamboyant 
than  Perp.  character.  Old  French 
sepulchral  inscription  in  rhyme  upon 
a  Purbeok  slab  let  into  the  N.  wall 
of  chancel. 

32^  m  Pitaea  Stat.  (In  the  Ch. 
of  Bowers  Oifford,  1}  m.  E.,  is  on 
interesting  brtut  for  Sir  John  Gif- 
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ford,  1348— the  last  of  his  family. 
The  ch.  itself  was  barbarously  rebuilt 
about  the  year  1842.) 

Either  from  Boioen  Gifford,  8. 
Benfleet,  or  Hadlepjh,  Thunderdey 
Ch.  should  be  vidited.  It  is  very 
small,  but  a  beautiful  example  of 
£.  £.  work  internally.  The  lout  is 
E.  E.  The  structure,  though  very 
beautiful,  is  much  dilapidated  and 
mutilated.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  From  this 
point,  and  from  the  hills  above 
S.  Benfleet,  are  some  of  the  best 
views  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

35i  m.  South  Benfleet  Stat.  It 
was  here  that  Hsesten  the  Dane, 
during  the  5  years  (893-897)  of 
Dani£  war,  towards  the  end  of  the 
life  of  Alfred,  constructed  a  **  work,' 
from  which  he  harried  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  This  work  was 
stormed  and  taken  in  894  by  an 
English  force  (Alfred  himself  had 
gone  to  the  relief  of  Exeter),  partly 
consisting  of  the  London  townsmen. 
The  treasure  and  all  that  was  within 
the  work  was  carried  to  London; 
and  the  Danish  ships  were  either 
burnt  or  carried  off.  (*  Sax.  Ghron.' 
ad  arm.  894.)  Some  traces  of  the 
**work"  are  perhaps  still  visible 
round  the  S. W.  aide  of  a  hill  over- 
looking^ the  creek. 

S.  Benfleet  Ch.,  well  restored,  has 
a  very  good  Perp.  timber  porch.  The 
ch.  is  jPerp.  with  traces  of  Norm, 
work  in  tne  tower  internally.  It 
contains  a  window  and  memorial 
hra88  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Cook,  who 
laid  down  his  life  in  visiting  the 
sick  under  epidemic  fever,  1859,  after 
surviving  extraordinary  risks  and 
hardships  during  the  cholera  of  1854. 

[Either  from  S.  Benfleet  Stat  or 
from  the  next,  Leigh,  the  ch.  and 
castle  of  Hadleigh  may  most  con- 
veniently be  visited  by  the  pedes- 
trian. The  distance  from  either  stat. 
is  about  3  m.    The  Ch„  which  has 


been  carefully  restored  by  Mr.  Street, 
is  Norm.,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with 
an  apsidal  chancel.  The  chancel 
arch  is  lofty,  and  has  on  either  side 
a  round-headed  recess,  in  which  has 
been  an  altar.  The  wall,  eittier  in 
the  E.E.  or  early  Dec.  period,  has 
been  pierced  with  a  quatrefotl,  serv- 
ing as  a  hagioscope.  Some  of  the 
nave  windows  are  Perp.  insertioiiB: 
and  one  is  E.E.,  on  the  splay  of 
which  is  the  figure  of  an  archbishop 
wearing  the  pall;  and  above,  the 
words  *'  Beatus  Tomas."  (It  would 
seem  that  this  fig^uxe  must  date  be- 
tween 1 170,  the  year  of  Beckefs  mar- 
der,  and  that  of  his  formal  canomza- 
tion,  1173b  The  ArchbislK>p  has 
no  aureole,  and  the  word  *'  beatus  * 
would  hardly  have  been  used  after 
canonization.)  There  are  traces  of 
other  wall-paintings  in  the  heads 
of  the  opposite  windows ;  and  many 
more  (among  them  an  elaborate  re- 
presentation of  tlie  legend  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon)  were  fonnd 
during  the  restoration,  but  periflhed 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
moulding  round  the  interior  of  the 
doors  and  windows  is  modem.  The 
wooden  framework  for  supporting 
the  low  spire  at  the  W.  end  is  cha- 
racteristic of  Essex— rich  in  wood, 
but  poor  in  building  stone  —  and 
should  be  noticed.  Hadleigh  (with 
its  ch.)  was  a  portion  of  the  great 
Honour  of  Bayleigh,  and  from  the 
time  of  the  Oonquest  belonged,  like 
Rayleigh,  to  Suene  and  his  descend- 
ants, until  Henry  of  Essex  forfeited 
it  with  his  other  lands  (see  Bayleigh, 
Rte.  5).  It  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ozown  until  Hen.  III.  gave  it  to 
Hubert  de  Burgh. 

A  road  nearly  opposite  the  ch. 
leads  to  the  Caatie,  *'The  ruin," 
says  Constable  the  artist  (who  made 
it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  best 
pictures,  which  has  been  engraved), 
*'  from  its  situation  is  vastly  fine.  It 
commands  a  view  of  the  Kent  hills, 
the  Nore,  and  the  N.  Foreland,  look- 
ing many  miles  to  sea."    The  site 
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well  desenres  a  Tisit  far  the  anke  of 
thia  view,  and  far  the  picturesque 
acoompummeiits  of  the  rnin,  which 
on  the  N.  is  doeed  in  hy  broken 
ground  eoyeied  with  bmahwood  and 
GopiHce^  fiontb,  the  ground  slopes 
to  tiie  low  shore  of  Ganyey  Island, 
beyond  which  is  the  Thames.  Con- 
stable's picture,  exhibited  in  1829, 
was  illustrated  in  the  Catalogue  by  the 
liofis  from  Thomson's  'Summer*: — 

**TbedeaertJ(}7B. 
WQdIy,  tluou^  all  his  xneUoicboly  bounds  ; 
Rode  rains  glitter  ;  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  some  polDted  int>montory'8  topi, 
Fat  to  tte  bine  hortzon's  utmost  verge, 
Bestle«»  reOectB  a  floating  gleam." 

The  Qiatle  was  buUt  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh  about  the  year  123^.  There 
was  no  keep:  but  there  were  flank- 
iog  towers,  the  principal  being  at 
the  N.W.  and  S.W.  comers.  These 
are  in  ruins,  but  enough  remains  to 
show  clearly  their  pum  and  oon- 
Btruction.  They  were  about  60  ft. 
high  and  of  two  stories,  above  a 
dungeon  or  cellar  in  the  base.  The 
entire  structure  was  built  of  Kentish 
ragbtone  (with  a  band  of  flint  aboye 
the  base  <^  each  tower)  cemented 
with  mortar  of  extraordinary  hard- 
ness and  durability,  containing  a 
large  admixture  of  sesrshells.  On 
the  N.E.  and  W.  sides  was  a  deep, 
but  not  continuous  ditch,  now  partly 
filled  up,  and  much  overgrown.  The 
length  of  the  court  (ballium)  from 
£.  to  W.  is  337  ft,  and  its  extreme 
width  180  ft ;  the  area  within  the 
walls  comprising  about  an  acre. 

The  Ourtle  (with  the  whole  manor) 
which  soon  after  its  erection  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  was 
assigned  by  Edward  I.  to  his  Queen 
Kargaret;  and  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
Anne  of  Cleves.  It  was  probably 
demolidied  about  the  middle  of  the 
IMh  oenty.,  after  receiving  extensive 
reparation  and  probably  alteration 
tt-rop.  Edw.  III. 

The  ivy  with  which  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  are  partly  covered,  de- 


serves notice.  The  great  stems, 
rooted  in  the  ground,  were  severed 
many  years  since;  and  the  masses 
of  lea&ge  now  derive  their  whole 
support  from  the  walls  to  which  they 
cling,  in  the  crevices  of  which  their 
*' daws'*  have  developed  into  true 
roots. 

{Canwyldand  (perhaps  the  kmw- 
ijyyos  of  Ptolemy),  8.  of  Hadleigh, 
contains  4000  acres  of  fertile  land, 
divided  among  eight  parishes ;  it  was 
reclaimed  from  the  Thames,  1621,  by 
Joas  Croppenburg,  a  Dutchman,  who 
settled  here  with  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  received  for  his  pains 
one-third  of  the  island.  Cornelius 
y  ermuyden  also  assisted  in  *'  inning  " 
the  island.  The  island  is  now  ad- 
mirably supplied  with  water  from 
artesian  wells,  and  is  far  healthier 
than  it  used  to  be  in  earlier  timeSb 
A  great  deal  of  Roman  pottery  has 
been  found  here  at  different  times, 
but  in  a  fragntentary  state;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  washed  up 
from  the  Halstow  pottery  (Roman) 
on  the  Med  way.  The  oh.  was  rebuilt 
in  1849.] 

39  m.,  Leigh  6tat.,  a  port  for  small 
fishing  craft  and  now  famous  for 
shrimps.  In  1406  King  Henry  IV. 
was  nearly  taken  prisoner  by  French 
pirates  in  crossing  from  **  Shepye  to 
Lee,  on  his  way  to  Plashie."  The 
Ch^  dedicated  to  St.  Clement  (high 
above  the  stat,  1.),  is  throughout 
Peip.,  with  a  fine  and  lofty  tower, 
serving  as  a  sea-mark.  There  are 
several  small  brasseB :  the  oldest  for 
Richard  Haddok,  1453.  In  the  6. 
chancel  aisle  is  a  mural  tablet  with 
bust  of  Robert  Salmon— <' the  great 
instrument  of  Qod's  slory  ana  the 
Commonwealth's  good" — ''the  re- 
storer of  navigation,  almost  lost, 
(1614).  Master  of  the  Trinity  Ho. 
(1617),  and  the  glory  of  it  24 
years;  Sheriff  of  London  (1640)," 
died  1641.  Many  naval  heroes  smd 
voyagers  were  bom  at  Leigh;  among 
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them  Sir  Richard  Haddock,  temp. 
Jas.  II.,  and  Andrew  BattelL  Adml* 
Sir  Rd.  Haddock,  his  son.  Admiral 
Nic.  Haddock,  and  others  of  that 
distinguished  naval  family,  are 
buried  here. 

48^  m.  SoiJTHEND  Stat,  Inns: 
Royal  Hotel,  on  the  Terrace;  good 
and  comfortable ;  Ship,  below  it. 
This  is  a  not  unpleasing  watering- 
place,  but  frequented  in  summer  by 
crowds  of  Londoners,  who  are  poured 
in  by  steamboats  and  excursion  trains. 
It  consists  of  a  row  of  houses  stretch- 
ing along  the  N.  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames,  here  thoroughly  salt, 
and  opposite  to  Sheemess  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Medway.  At  the  W.  ex* 
tremity,  upon  a  bank  or  cliff  80  ft. 
above  the  water,  is  the  new  town, 
composed  chiefly  of  lodging-houses, 
called  Cliff  Town  from  its  situa- 
tion. The  slope  from  it  down  to 
the  water -side  is  planted  as  a 
shrubbery,  and  forms  a  pleasant 
walk.  Passengers  to  Southend  by 
water  are  landed  on  a  wooden  Pier 
(built  in  1838),  1^  m.  long,  prhaps 
the  longest  in  Britain,  which  cost 
42,0002.,  but  was  afterwards  sold 
to  the  Great  Eastern  Rly.  Company 
for  17,0002.  The  coast  here  is  very 
shallow,  and  the  tide  retires  nearly 
a  mile  fh)m  the  shore  at  low  water ; 
for  which  reasons  ^outhend  is  seen 
to  most  advantage  towards  high 
water,  when  the  pier  is  an  agreeable 
promenade.  Hitherto  the  pier  has 
been  a  losing  concern.  The  wood- 
work has  simered  greatly  from  the 
devastations  of  marine  insects.  The 
attempt  to  protect  the  timber  by 
copper  shealiiing  has  failed,  owing 
to  the  worms  penetrating  between 
it  and  the  wood,  and  entirely  de- 
stroying the  pierhead  in  the  course 
of  only  three  years.  Saturating 
the  timber  with  kreosote,  which  is 
said  to  check  the  boring  of  the  in- 
sects, seems  to  be  the  most  effectual 
remedy.  In  some  cases  the  piles 
have  been  studded  with  broad- 
headed  nails.    The  new  pierhead  is 


formed  of  48  hollow  cast-iron  piles 
and  20  fender  piles. 

The  old  town  stretches  along  the 
shore  E.  from  the  pier,  in  a  line  of 
shops  and  small  houses,  inhabited 
by  the  boatmen  and  fishermen  who 
compose  the  mass  of  the  population. 
Southend  is  exceedingly  healthy,  es- 
pecially for  children.  There  is  so 
little  rain  that  it  ranks  among  the 
driest  places  in  England. 

On  the  beach  are  bathing  ma- 
chines. Near  the  Terrace  are  Bath9, 
a  library,  and  reading-room.  The 
view  from  the  terrace  extends  across 
the  Thames  to  the  hills  of  Kent- 
including  Gad's  Hill, near  Rochester, 
where  Falstaff  put  to  flight  the 
rogues  in  buckram.  Gravesend  is 
hidden  by  the  Lower  Hope  Point, 
but  Windmill  Hill  behind  it  rises 
into  view.  The  chief  feature,  how- 
ever, is  Father  Thames  himself, 
perpetually  enlivened  with  passing 
sails,  or  obscured  by  the  long  dusky 
pennons  from  the  numerous  steam- 
boats. 

About  1  m.  W.  of  the  terrace,  on 
the  shore,  stands  Crow  Stones  a  low 
obelisk,  marking  the  termination  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservatars 
of  the  Thames.  There  is  a  broad, 
well-kept  terraced  walk  under  the 
river  bank  as  far  as  the  Crow  Stone ; 
and  there  are  also  walks  on  the  banks 
themselves,  from  which  good  views 
over  the  river  are  conmianded. 

Inland  the  churches  of  PrittlewtU 
(pi  which  parish  Southend  is  a  ham- 
let) and  Souihchurck  are  worth  visit- 
ing, and  the  walk  to  them  is  pleasant, 
although  the  scenery  of  all  this  part 
of  Essex  recalls  the  lines  of  the  old 
poet,~ 

•*  Vast  plains  and  lowly  cottages  fbrlorti, 
Hounded  about  by  the  low  wavering  sky." 

Hadleigh  Castle  (6  m.)  and  all  the 
places  already  mentioned  in  this 
route  may  easily  be  visited  from 
Southend;  and  an  interesting  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  to  Shoebury- 
ness. 
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(a)  PriUleteeU  Churdi  (2}  m.)  is 
PtTp.  with  the  exception  of  the  3 
we^rnmoet  bays  of  the  naye,  which 
are  BLE.  The  restoration  which 
the  eh.  received  in  1873  {E.  Chru- 
tiauj  arch.)  showed  traces  of  earlier 
work,  including  fragments  of  Nor- 
man windows.  The  tower  is  lofty 
and  finely  piroportioned ;  the  parapet 
of  the  nave,  alternating  in  squares 
of  flint  and  stone-work,  deserves 
notice.  The  original  carved  door 
remains  in  the  S.  porch,  with  a 
etoup  for  h<dy  water  at  its  side. 
PritileuxU  Priory,  about  1  m.  from 
the  ch..  was  founded  for  Clnniao 
monks  by  Robert  of  Essex  (temp. 
Hen.  IL},  and  assigned  as  a  cell  to 
the  Priory  of  Lewes.  It  was  natu- 
ralized I  Lewes  was  alien)  temp. 
Ed.  UL  At  the  suppression  it 
was  valued  at  1942.  The  site, 
which  was  possessed  by  the  family 
of  Scratton  from  the  end  of  the 
17th  centy.,  till  1869,  when  they  re- 
OMved  into  Devonshire,  is  pleasant; 
but  the  present  house  is  for  the 
most  part  modem,  and  there  are 
few  remains  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings. 

(6)  The  churches  of  lAUU  Waker- 
ing.  Great  Wakeringf  Shovland,  Eatt^ 
vwkI,  and  Sutton  may  all  be  easily 
Titfited  from  Southend.  The  tower 
at  Little  Wakering,  early  Perp.,  is 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  masoniy. 
There  are  remains  of  RE.  work  in 
the  fiibric  of  the  ch.  The  arms  of 
John  Wakering,  Bishop  of  Norwich 
bp.  1416-1426),  are  carved  on  the 
rt.  side  of  the  W.  doorway.  On  the 
1.  are  the  arms  of  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Staflbid  (Stafford  impaling  France, 
Engluid  and  Bohun  quarterly,  with- 
in a  bordnre).  In  Shopland  is  a 
g<r>od  Norm,  font,  and  a  lfT(U9  of  Sir 
Thos.  de  Stapel,  temp.  Edw.  III. 
At  Sutton  there  are  remains  of 
Norm.  work. 

(e)  Southehurck  (about  1}  m.  by 
the   field   walk,   from    PriUIewell) 


belonged  both  church  and  manor  to 
the  Benedictines  of  Ghiist  Ch.  Can- 
terbury from  a  very  early  period 
(circ.  824^  until  the  dissolution.  The 
Ck.y  which  has  been  restored,  is  small, 
and  consists  only  of  nave  (Norm.) 
and  Chancel  <  Early  Dec),  with  the 
wooden  framework  for  the  support  of 
a  low  tower  at  the  W.  end.  The 
piscina  and  the  tiimb  recesses  in  the 
chancel  deserve  notice.  At  the  E. 
end  of  the  S.  side  of  the  nave  (be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  ciiancel  arch) 
is  a  curious  double  piscina  of  Nor- 
man date. 

(d)  Shoeburynees  is  8  m.  from 
Southend  along  the  shore,  with 
good  walking  all  the  way  :  (a  large 
coastguard  stat  is  past>ed  about  1  m. 
from  Shoebury),  and  5  m.  by  the 
road. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Shoebury 
(Seeobyrig— the  **  byrig  "  or  town  in 
the  sliaw  or  wood — there  is  still 
wood  here)  occurs  in  the  'Sax. 
Chron.'  od  ann.  894,  where  it  is  said 
that  Haesten  and  the  '*host"  that 
had  been  driven  from  Benfleet 
(see  Benfleet,  ante)  met  here,  and 
"wrought  a  work."  A  consider- 
able earthwork  remains  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Ness,  towards 
Wakering,  which  may  possiblv  be 
that  raised  by  the  famous  Yikine. 
The  country  is  full  of  Danish  reccS- 
lections. 

The  chief  interest  at  Shoebury, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  more 
modem  "  works  '*  of  the  Boyal 
Artillery,  with  their  arrangements 
for  experiments  in  defence  and 
attack.  The  ground  occupied  by  the 
Government  consists  altogether  c^ 
about  1  square  mile,  and  lies  on  the 
rt.  side  of  the  road  from  Southend,  at 
the  point  of  the  Ness,  whence  the 
low  land  trends  N.E.  It  was  first 
occupied  a  short  time  befure  the 
Crimean  War,  during  which  troops 
were  embarked  from  this  place,  after 
they  had  been  tvained  here  for  some 
time  in  the  difficulties  of  "  camping 
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out"  with  their  horses.  But  since  1854 
the  establishment  has  been  greatly 
developed.  Excellent  barracks,  and 
a  hideous  ch.  have  been  built.  There 
is  a  large  training  ground  under 
cover,  with  guns  for  handling,  and 
schools  in  which  the  most  recently 
invented  projectilt^s,  rockets,  &c.,  may 
be  seen  and  studied.  About  500 
Artillerymen  are  always  stationed 
here;  and  young  Artillery  officers 
go  through  certain  courses  at  Shoe- 
bury,  where  instruction  is  afforded 
which  is  not  to  be  obtained  else- 
where. 

The  chief  "  sights  "  at  Shoehury- 
ness are  the  targets  arranged  close 
within  the  line  of  the  shoredvke. 
Guns  are  also  planted  on  the  dyke 
from  which  practice  with  shot  and 
shell  is  made  at  targets  planted  in 
the  sands  at  various  distances,  from 
1000  to  7000  yards,  the  great  ad- 
vantage being  that  the  shot  plung- 
ing into  the  sands  can  be  recovered 
at  low  water,  and  when  cleaned  is 
again  ready  for  use.  The  best  place 
for  seeing  this  practice,  and  for 
watching  the  effect  of  shell  on  the 
water,  is  from  the  shore  below 
what  are  called  the  '*  huts,"  at  the 
end  of  the  barracks.  The  days  of 
practice  are  generally  known  at 
Southend. 

The  field  days  in  the  main 
ground,  when  experiments  of  great 
national  importance  are  made,  are 
of  course  full  of  interest  and  excite- 
ment. Admission  at  such  times, 
however,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
the  privileged  few.  But  the  targets 
and  erections  within  the  dyke  may 
be  seen  whenever  no  actual  practice 
is  in  hand,  and  the  visitor  will  find 
an  Artillery  sergeant  an  excellent 
and  intelligent  guide.  This  ground 
at  Shoehuryness  has  already  become 
invested  with  almost  historical  in- 
terest. The  various  guns, — Arm- 
strong's, Whitworth's,  and  others, — 
have  here  first  been  tried,  and 
brought  into  competition  with  each 
other;  and  the  capabilities  of  iron 


plating,  as  a  means  of  defence  both 
by  sea  and  land,  have  ht)m  time  to 
time  been  thoroughly  proved  here, 
with  results  which  must  entirely 
change  the  character  of  our  forti- 
fications. Targets  may  be  seen, 
plated  with  iron  of  various  thick- 
nt'sses — some  riddled  with  shot- 
others  with  shot  of  different  sizes 
still  embedded  jn  them.  A  fort 
built  after  the  old  fashion,  with 
massive  granite  blocks  and  brick, 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  the  sake  of 
showing  the  effect  of  modem  guns 
on  such  structures.  H  took  a  con- 
siderable time  to  erect  this  fort,  and 
it  was  knocked  to  pieces  in  half-aa- 
hour.  Captain  Moucreiff^s  admir- 
able " barbette"  carriage— by  means 
uf  which  the  gun,  like  the  rifleman, 
ris(>s  up  above  the  parapet  to  iiri', 
and  retires  behind  it  to  load — wad 
first  tried  and  (1869)  approved  at 
Shoeburyniss. 

The  largfest  gun  on  the  batt«y 
here  is  of  nearly  24  tons,  and  is 
movable  on  the  principle  of  the 
guns  in  a  turret  ship.  The  frame- 
work BO  conspicuous  from  the  road 
is  that  of  the  shears,  which  can  lift 
50  tons. 

South  Shoebury  Church,  1.  of  the 
road  from  Southend,  is  Norm.,  with 
good  enriched  Norm,  chancel  arch. 
The  windows  are  Perp.  insertions 
There  are  some  remains  of  Cinque- 
cento  glass,  brought  from  the  Om- 
tinent,  but  all  has  been  removol 
from  the  £.  window,  and  modern 
glass  substituted. 

There  are  Steamers  from  South(>nd 
to  Gravesend  (18  m.)  and  to  London 
in  summer. 

[For  the  country  N.  of  Southend, 
including  Rayleigh  and  Rochfoid, 
see  Bte.  5.] 
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ROUTE  2. 

LONDON  TO  IPSWICH  (eAIL). 
Great  Eattem  Stat, 

From  the  Bishopegate  Stat,  (the 
line  is  to  be  carried  un  to  Broad  St., 
communicating  with  the  Metro- 
politan Railway) — yery  inconveni- 
entlj  dtnated,  and  very  remote 
from  the  W.  end  of  lx>ndon— the 
line  passes  on  a  yiaduct  of  160 
ardies  for  1^  m.  through  Betlinal 
Green,  level  with  the  red-tiled  roofs 
of  a  multitude  of  small  houses, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers,  and 
pfTOTided  with  wide  windows.  In 
these  ill-drained,  din^  dwellings, 
in  the  mid^tt  of  smoke  and  dust, 
satins  are  woven  of  the  costliest 
n^terial,  and  the  most  graceful  and 
delicate  patterns  and  colours.  Here 
aLm  are  the  Almshouses  of  the 
Trinity  Board  foraged  mariners  and 
their  widows.  A  few  of  the  viaduct 
sjcfaee  are  let  as  warehouses,  and 
one  is  fitted  up  as  a  schooL  A 
branch  rly.  has  been  formed  from 
Barking  road  to  the  E.  In.  Docks, 
creasing  tbe  Lea  by  a  swing  bridge. 

MUe  End— A  suburb  over  which 
the  railway  passes — ^is  so  called 
because  distant  I  m.  from  White- 
chapel  Church,  the  old  standard  mea- 
suring point  for  the  eastern  roads. 
Kt  the  North  Woolwich  Rly. 
btanchesoff. 

The  Lea  River,  dividing  Middle- 
sex from  Essex,  is  crossed  at  JFViir- 
^d,  not  far  from  (1.)  the  reservoirs 
of  the  E.  London  Waterworks,  which 
are  fed  from  the  New  River;  and 
beyond  is  the 

^  m.  Stratfobd  Stat,  in  Angel 
Lane.  The  station  and  other  build- 
ings erected   here  by  the  Railway 


Company  cost  nearly  half  a  million. 
The  engine  factory  occupies  nearly 
20  acres,  and  the  engine  room  alone 
has  an  area  of  1^  acre.  About  1000 
men  are  employed  by  the  company. 

From  this  point  the  line  to  Cam- 
bridge and  Norwich  (Rte.  11),  and 
the  line  to  Loughton  and  Ongar 
(Rte.  10),  diverge  1.  The  Ime  to 
Southend  (Rte.  1)  is  seen  rt. 

llfwd  House  of  Correction  just 
precedes,  at 

7  m.  IlfoTd  Stat.  Ilford  was  once 
famous  for  its  great  spoon,  holding 
above  a  quart.  In  Kemp's  *Nine 
Days'  Wonder'  a  *Daunce  from 
London  to  Norwich,'  he  says  that  at 
Ilford  he  was  **  offered  carowses  in 
the  great  spoono  ....  but  being 
afraid  of  the  olde  proverb,  *he  had 
need  of  a  long  spoone  that  eats  with 
the  devil,'  I  soberlie  gave  my  boone 
companions  the  slip." 

Opposite  the  rly.  stat.,  and  on  the 
S.  side  of  High-st.,  is  situated  8t. 
Mar%(%  Hospital,  an  institution  of 
venerable  antiquity.  It  was  founded 
by  Adeliza,  Abbess  of  Barkinpr,  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  for  a  prior,  a 
warden  or  master,  two  priests,  and 
thirteen  lepers.  The  buildings—a 
chapel,  six  cottages  for  six  poor  men, 
and  a  chaplain's  residence — orcupy 
three  sides  of  a  small  quadrangle. 
The  chapel  is  90  ft.  long,  and  16  ft 
wide,  and  affords  accommodation  for 
one  hundred  people.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  some  alterations,  but  its 
massive  walls  and  general  style  seem 
to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  founda- 
tion of  tlie  institution.  The  Hospital 
continued  to  be  a  house  of  lepers  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  for 
there  is  extant  a  set  of  statutes 
which  were  drawn  up  for  this  esta- 
blishment in  A.D.  1346,  by  Ralph 
Stratford,  Bishop  of  London,  enact- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  the 
original  number  of  thirteen  lepeis 
should  be  kept  up,  and  that  each  one 
of  these,  at  the  time  of  his  admission, 
should  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  Abbess  of  Barking. 
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At  tho  Dissolution  the  Hospital 
was  seized  by  the  Crown. 

Queen  Elizabeth  made  a  fcr&nt  of 
the  site  and  revenues  to  Thomas 
Fanshaw  and  his  heirs,  with  the 
proviso  that  they  should  appoint  a 
master  to  keep  the  Chapel  in  repair, 
that  they  should  nominate  and  main- 
tain a  chaplain  to  perform  divine 
service,  that  they  should  provide 
apartments  for  six  paupers,  and  pay 
them  each  the  annual  sum  of  '21.  5s. 
The  Hospital  estates  thus  charged, 
after  passing  through  various  hanrls, 
were  purchased  in  a.d.  1739  by  the 
Gascoign  family,  from  whom  they 
have  descended  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  present  Master. 

In  Um  nford  Ch.  (IJ  m.  S.  W. 
from  Uford  Stat.)  is  the  bran  of 
Thomas  Heron,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
John  Heron,  private  treasurer  of  the 
king,  d.  1517,  aged  14.  He  is  por> 
tiayed  as  a  schoolboy,  with  penner 
and  inkhom  suspended  at  his  girdle. 
(Compare  the  brass  of  an  Eton 
scholar,  1512,  in  Wyrardisbury  ch, 
Bucks,  and  that  of  a  Winchester 
boy,.  1420,  at  Headbome  Worthy, 
Hants). 

[From  Ilford  to  Barhing  (Rte.  1.) 
the  distance  is  2  m. ;  WatvAead  is  2 
m.  N.W.;  there  is  a  pleasant  walk 
by  the  Boding  thither.  But  Wan- 
stead  is  more  easily  reached  from 
the  8nare4Jhrooh  Stat,  on  the  line  to 
Ongar(Kte.  10).] 

Close  N.  of  Ilford  is  Vdlentmes 
(C.  T.  Holcombe,  Esq.)  containing 
some  very  fine  carving  by  Gibbons. 
The  house  was  built  by  James  Chad- 
wick,  son-in-law  of  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson,  who  was  frequently  here.  A 
walk  in  the  g^unds  is  still  known 
as  the  **  Bishop's  walk."  Here,  but 
in  very  indifferent  condition,  is  the 
parent  vine,  planted  in  1751,  of  the 
celebrated  tree  at  Hampton  Court 

12m.JJcwi/ordStat.  (/nn;  White 
Hart).   A 'town  on  the  Bom  (a  small 


tributary  of  the  Thames -A.  S- 
rum^i broad?).  Pop.  6335.  Famous 
fi)r  its  Wednesday  market  for  Essex 
calves,  swine,  and  cattle. 

In  the  Ch.  of  the  Virf2:in  and  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  rebuilt  in 
1849  at  a  cost  of  70002..  was  the 
monument  and  effi<j;ies  of.  Sir  An- 
thony Cooke  of  Cridea  HaU  (tutor  to 
Edw.  VI.),  and  his  wife,  Ann, 
daughter  to  Sir  Wm.  Fitz-William 
of  Milton.  Of  their  4  daught^s, 
the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
women  of  a  learned  age.  Mildred 
was  second  wife  to  Sir  Wm.  Cecil, 
Lord  Burleigh;  Ann  married  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper,  and 
was  mother  of  the  great  Lord  Vera- 
lam;  Elizabeth  married,  first,  Sir 
Thomas  Hobby  of  Bisham,  and, 
secondly,  John  Lord  Bussell;  and 
Katherine  married  Sir  Henry  Kille- 
grew.  They  are  said  to  have  written 
the  Latin  epitaphs  on  their  father*B 
tomb. 

The  old  Gidea  HaU,  commenced 
by  Sir  Th.  Cooke,  who  died  147^ 
and  completed  by  Sir  Anthony — (in 
it  he  entertained  Elizabeth  in  156iB) 
— is  pulled  down.  Mary  de  Medicia, 
mother  of  the  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  lodged  at  Gidea  Hall  the 
night  before  her  arrival  in  Lt»ndon 
(1638).  The  King  had  met  her  at 
Chelmsford,  and  passed  the  night 
at  Havering.  The  present  Oidea 
HaU,  a  square  brick  house,  1  m.  E. 
of  Bomford,  wfts  built  1720. 

Francis  Quarles,  author  of  the 
'Emblems,'  was  born  at  Stewardg, 
an  old  manor  house  near  Bomford, 
1592. 

1}  m.  S.E.  is  a  model  sewage 
farm  worked  on  the  most  scientiSc 
principles  by  Mr.  Hope,  an  eminent 
author  on  sewage  questions.  The 
entire  sewage  of  Bomfurd  is  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Hope's  farm  by  gravita- 
tion. 

There  is  a  coach  daily  (in  the 
afternoon)  from  Bomford  to  Corbets 
Tey  (4J  m,)  by  Homchurch  and 
Upminster  (see  Bte.  1). 
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[Aboat  3  m.  N.  fiom  Romford 
ia  HawTing^tU'Bower.  "The  en- 
chantment of  antiqae  appellations/' 
eays  Walpole,  *Mia8  consecrated  a 
pleasing  idea  of  a  royal  residence, 
of  which  we  now  regret  the  extinc- 
tion. Havcring-at-the-Bower,  the 
jointure  of  so  many  dowager-queens, 
oonveja  to  ua  the  notion  of  a 
romantic  scene."  Even  now  the 
epithet  is  applicable  to  this  prettily- 
wooded  hamlet.  (Havering,  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  was  so  called 
either  because  it  **  had  "  in  its  ch. 
as  a  relic,  the  **  ring  "  which  the  Con- 
feasor  beatowed  on  St.  John  in  the 
fonnof  a  pilgrim,  and  which  St.  John 
afterwanls  returned  to  him  in  token 
of  bis  approaching  death— or  because 
King  Edward  was  at  his  hunting 
lodge  of  "  the  Bower"  when  the  pil- 
pirns  bmnght  him  back  this  ring. 
For  the  first  story  there  is  certainly 
no  foundation.  In  the  '  Grolden 
l^egend '  it  is  asserted  that  the  ring 
wss  giyen  by  the  king  to  St.  John 
at  CUvering,  by  which  church  he 
chanced  to  be  riding  whilst  it  was 
"  in  haHowing,"  the  dedicittion  being 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  (Cla- 
vering,  which  gives  name  to  the 
hundnd,  is  in  N.W.  Eesez,— see 
Bte.  11 .  In  both  instances,  the 
older  names  have  brought  about  the 
localization  of  the  story,  -the  *'  ing  " 
tenmnatton  being,  no  doubt,  the 
Saxon  word  so  coiistanfly  occurring 
in  this  part  of  Essex  (Margarettttu/. 
Monutneasifijr*  &<*-)>*  and  signlMng 
a  meadow.  Pickering  in  Yorkshire, 
in  the  same  way.  has  had  attached 
to  it  the  legend  of  a  ring  belonging 
to  a  Britieh  king,  which  fell  into  the 
river,  and  was  restored  by  a  pike. 
(For  tlje  whole  story  of  the  CJon- 
fedsor's  ring,  see  Stanleys  'West- 
minster Abt>ey/  and  a  paper  by 
Edmund  Waterton  in  the  '  ArcliSBoI. 
Joum.,'  vol.  xxi.)  The  ** Liberty" 
of  Havering  was  a  very  ancient 
rojal  demesne,  and  Edward  the  Ck)n- 
fessor  had  a  »»ideiice  here,  of 
which  traces  in  certain  mounds  are 


said  to  remain  near  the  church; 
chosen,  says  tradition,  '*  because  soli* 
tary.  shrouded  in  wood^,  and  fitted 
for  devotion ;  "  more  really,  perhaps, 
because  in  the  heart  of  the  Essex 
forests,  abounding  in  game,  the  pur- 
suit of  which  was  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  Confessor.  Here 
the  pious  king,  whose  even-song 
was  disturbed  by  the  choir  of  night- 
ingales, prayed  for,  and  (who  shall 
gainsay  the  legend  ?)  obtained  their 
removal.  It  is  still  asserted,  in  spite 
of  constant  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  nightingales  never  sing  within 
the  bounds  of  the  park.  A  royal 
**  hunting  lodge  "  remained  at  Have- 
ring until  after  the  Civil  War.t 
Edward  III.  retired  here  after  the 
Christmas  feast  at  Westminster, 
1376, — ^when  he  formally  invested 
the  young  prince,  afterwards  Richard 
II.,  with  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
He  nevei' again  appeared  in  public : 
removed  from  Havering  to  Shene 
before  Februnry ;  and  died  at  Shene, 
June  21, 1377,  aged  66,— in  the  50th 
year  of  his  reign.  From  Haver^ 
ing  Richard  II.  rode  to  Fleshy,  to 
entrap  his  uncle  of  Gloucester  to 
his  death  (see  Rte.  10).  Bower 
Bou9e  (C.  P.  Matthews,  Esq.)  stands 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  palace. 
The  ground  is  high,  and  there  are 
extensive  and  beautiful  views,  in- 
eluding  reaches  of  the  river  Thames. 
Mr.  Matthews  has  a  fine  collection 
of  modem  pictures. 

"  The  liberty "  extends  over 
16,000  acres,  and  enjoys  a  separate 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The  Park,  of  about  1000  acres,  is 
still  crown  land,  but  has  long  been 
divided  and  let  on  lease.  The 
steward  or  chief  forester  of  Essex 
(an  office  held  at  different  times  by 
tlie  Glares  and  the  De  Veres)  was 
always  the  keeper  of  the  palace  and 
park. 

Havering,  as  Walpole  asserts,  was 
usually  made  part  of  the  oueen's 
jointure;  and  the  queen  nad  a 
palace  here  distinct  from  that  of  her 
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husband.  This  was  at  Pyrgo,  not 
far  from  the  village  on  the  north. 
Joanna  of  Navarre,  widow  of  Henry 
IV.  died  at  Pyrgo  in  1437.] 

Beyond  Bomford  Station,  on  ].,  is 
the  sitOf  as  is  thought,  of  the  Celto- 
Eoman  DuroUtum. 

The  country  now  ceases  to  be  a 
mere  flat.  15  m.  appears  Dagetiham 
(pron.  Dagnam)  Park  (Sir  A.  Neave, 
Bart.) ;  and  at  19  m.  are  seen  I.  the 
woods  of  S.  Weald  HaU  (0.  J.  H. 
G.  Tower,  Esq.  ,  u  beautiful  spot, 
abounding  in  hne  oaks,  hornbeams, 
thorns,  and  other  trees ;  and  enlivened 
by  herds  of  deer,  Cashmere  goats, 
and  flocks  of  sheep.  In  the  house 
(of  the  16th  oenty.,  but  with  a  'classic' 
front)  are  some  good  pictures,  includ- 
ing in  the  haU,  a  fine  RubenSj  the  port 
of  BaifB,  by  Cagtro,  and  portraits  of 
Oiarles  II.  and  James  II.  Here  is 
also  a  bust  of  the  first  Napoleon  by 
CaTiovay  which  was  given  by  Admini  I 
Tower  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  re- 
turned by  Lady  Jervis  after  the 
Earl's  death.  In  the  North  Drawing 
Boom  is  a  fine  specimen  of  tapestry 
by  Klein,  who  nmiie  the  tapestry  for 
the  Vatican.  Here  also  is  a  very 
fine  Titian,  for  which  2000  guineas 
have  been  offered  and  refused ;  and 
pictures  assigned  to  Rafi^lle,  Coreg- 
gio,  Vandyck,  Buysdael  and  Wou- 
▼ermans. 

The  Church  of  S.  Weald  is  pic- 
turesque and  worth  a  vit»it.  Note 
the  E.E.  arcade,  the  14th-centy.  lich- 
gate, and  the  curious  double-light 
low  side  window  in  the  chancel.  (It 
seems  probable  that  before  the  in- 
troduction of  "winctus"  bell-cots, 
the  sanctus  bell  was  rung  from  these 
low  side  windows,  so  as  to  warn 
the  villagers  of  the  consecration. 
Such  low  windows  are  usually  on 
the  aide  of  the  ch.  nearest  to  the 
village).  The  tower  is  good  Porp.,and 
stands  on  a  hill  well  clotlicd  with 
trees,  and  commanding  fine  views. 

f  m.  from  B.  Weald  is  Bochetts 
(0.  E.   Coope,  Esq.),  a  handsome 


house  with  lawn  and  gardens,  and 
an  extensive  view.  Here  lived  and 
died,  1823,  Adm.  Earl  St.  Vincent ; 
Mr.  Goope  has  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  modem  paiutings,  smong 
them  a  very  fine  example  of  Gio 
vanui  Bellini,  and  much  good  china. 

17f  m.  Brentioood  Stat.  {Inn: 
White  Hart).  Pop.  3737.  This 
town  is  on  the  highway  to  Ghelm^ 
ford  and  Biuy,  and  before  the  rail- 
way was  made,  was  traversed  by  40 
coaches  daily.  In  the  High-street, 
south  side,  is  the  old  Assiie-houge, 
Elizabethan,  with  fine  omamentai 
gables  and  bargeboard.  It  is  now 
a  butcher's  shop,  but  is  kept  in 
repair  by  the  town.  (In  the  old 
ch.  is  a  large  window  of  the  16th 
centy.  with  brick  tracerv.)  The  late 
Lord  Petre,  in  1837,  built  her©  a 
K.  G.  Ghapel  near  the  large  elm-tree 
before  which  Hunter,  a  youth  of 
only  20  years,  was  burned  by  Bp. 
Bonner  for  denying  the  doctrine  of 
tranaubstantiation.  He  mi  t  his  end 
with  courage.  This  chapel  is  now 
disused,  and  a  much  larger  one,  ad- 
joining it,  was  opened  in  1861.  The 
Free  Grammar  School,  of  red  brick, 
was  founded,  in  1537,  by  Sir  Anth. 
Browne. 

The  Brentwood  station  stands  at 
the  commencement  of  a  stupendous 
cutting,  GO  ft.  deep,  the  conteots  of 
which  lie  about  in  un>eendy  heaps 
happily  called  "spoil."  The  very 
wet  gravel  beds  caused  great  trouble 
and  outlay,  but  are  now  by  careful 
drainage  retained  in  their  place. 

[If  m.  S.  from  the  stat.  is  Thorn- 
don  HaXL  (Lord  Petre).  The  park  ia 
well  timbered,  and  entered  by  an 
avenue  from  Brentwood.  The  house, 
by  Payne,  is  of  white  brick.  The 
centre  has  a  Gorinthian  portico  of  6 
columns,  and  is  connected  by  cir- 
cular corridors  with  the  wings.  The 
hall  is  40  ft.  square,  and  the  great 
saloon,  unfinished,  60  by  30  ft.  The 
chapel  is  in  the  right  wing.    Here, 
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among  other  pictures,  is  a  portrait 
of  the  last  Earl  of  Derwentwater  (of 
whose  fiunily  Lord  Petro  is  the  re- 
presentative) ;  of  Thomas,  3rd  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  of  Sir  Wm.  Petre, 
both  by  Holbein:  a  fine  bust  of 
Charles  J.  Fox ;  and  copies  of  Titian's 
Omaro  family,  and  Holbein's  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  the  lower 
library  are  some  fine  illuminated  ser- 
vice books.  The  garments  worn  by  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  on  the  sct^old 
are  also  preserved  here.  A  piece  of 
serge  that  covered  the  block,  stiff 
with  blood,  has  the  mark  of  the  axe 
in  it  On  the  sale  of  the  old  Der- 
wentwater estates  in  1874,  the  body 
of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  was 
moved  to  the  beautiful  mortuary 
chapel  near  the  Hall.  The  house 
and  park  command  a  fine  view  over 
the  Thames.  The  property  passed 
to  the  Petre  family  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

In  the  Ch.  of  Ingrave^  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Park,  are  the  brasses  of 
MiirgaKt  Fitz-Lewis  (1457),  and  of 
John  Fitz-Lewis  and  4  wives,  circ. 
1500.  The  present  ch.  was  built  in 
1734. 

2  m.  8.  of  Tbomdon  Hall,  at  War- 
ley  Common,  there  was  a  camp  during 
tiie  revolutionary  war.  The  view 
from  this  spot  is  very  fine.  At  Little 
Warley  were  the  bairacks  of  the  E.  I. 
Company's  reciuiting  establishment, 
purcliasfd  by  the  Government  iu 
1842  for  17,0002..  and  now  occupied 
by  a  d»put  of  the  Boyal  Artillery. 
'  The  County  Lunatic  Asylum  stands 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  between  Brent- 
wood and  Wurley  Barracks.  It  is  a 
large  Tador  building,  completed  in 
1853,  at  ft  coet  of  89,5571. 

The  Tyrrel  family  have  monu- 
ments at  ti.  Homdon  Ch,  An  indsed 
slab  (1422)  deserves  notice,  also  an 
Easter  Sepulchre.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Anne  Boleyn's  heart  is  buried 
in  the  ch. 

Heron  HolZ,  now  destroyed,  was 
the  0eat  of  the  Tyrrels.] 


From  Brentwood  Stat,  the  rly. 
runs  for  7  m.  through  Lord  Petre's 
property.  The  company  paid  for  the 
hind  thus  occupied  a  sum  exceeding 
120,000Z. 

19  m.  1.  SJienfield.  The  CA.,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  dates  from 
the  13th  centy.  It  has  been  greatly 
maltreated,  but  still  well  deserves 
notice.  The  main  arcade  is  of  wood. 
**  The  clustereil  columns  which  sup- 
port the  ponderous  roof^  and  which 
were  inserted  in  the  15th  cent,  when 
the  N.  wall  was  removed,  form  ono 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  ch.  The  tr)tal  length  supported 
in  this  way  is  47  ft.,  divided  into  five 
bays.  .  .  .  All  the  columns  have 
moulded  capitals  and  bases  hewn  out 
of  solid  oak  trees,  of  gigantic  growth 
and  wonderful  soundness.  The 
foundations  are  of  brick,  2  courses 
in  height." — Buckler,  The  arches 
probably  had  pierced  spandrils.  All 
were  coloured,  and  the  effect  must 
liave  been  gorgeous.  The  unique 
design  of  this  arcade  was  ruthlessly 
marred  some  years  ago.  There  is  a 
long  wooden  8.  porch,  and  a  wooden 
tower  and  spire,  seen  from  tlie  rly., 
which  just  afterwards  crosses  the 
Southend  road. 

[2  m.  beyond  Shenfield,  rt.  of  the 


rly.,  is  the 

( Mountene/s  *  Ing '  (A.  8.)  =  pas- 
ture or  meadow.  The  Mountcneys 
were  long  the  proprietors  here)  — 
E.E.  temp.  Henry  III.  The  capitals 
of  its  massive  curcular  piers  deserve 
notice,  especially  one  which  displays 
a  iiuman  face  having  the  mouth  fet- 
tered by  a  bridle— perhaps  an  illus- 
tration of  the  ancient  punishment  of 
scolds.  A  fossil  rib-bone,  measuring 
more  than  4  ft.,  called  "  the  giant's 
bone,"  *but  no  doubt  that  of  an  ele- 
pliant  or  mammoth,  has  lung  been 
preserved  iif  this  ch.  The  bell-cot  f  of 
the  15th  centy.)  is  built  up  from  tbe 
ground  with  a  framework  of  oak  tim- 
ber, of  very  great  girth.  The  arrange- 
ment is  curious,  and  the  strength  and 
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compactnesa  of  the  timber-work  sixr- 
prising. 

The  ch.  of  Mountoessing  was  at- 
iiched  to  Thcby  Priory  (so  named 
from  its  first  prior — Tobias)  a  house 
of  Augustiniaii  canons  founfled  about 
the  year  1151  by  Michael  de  Capra 
and  his  wife  Roesia.  It  stood  in 
the  adjoininfc  village,  and  mach  of  it 
has  been  worked  into  the  present 
priory  (C.  B.  Vickerman,  Esq.).  A 
portion  of  the  priory  ch.  (S.  wall  of 
nave  and  chancel)  remains,  and  is 
of  tbe  same  date  and  character  as 
the  parish  ch.  of  Mountnessing.  The 
refectory  exists  almost  entire,  al- 
thoagh  its  ancient  character  is  con- 
cealed by  a  plaster  ceiling  and  sash 
windows.  .Thoby  was  one  of  the 
smaller  religious  houses  surrendered 
to  Wolsey  in  1525  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  proposed  college  at  Ips- 
wich.] 

23^  m.  Ingatestone  Stat.  (Ing-at- 
Stone — the  pasture  at  the  stone— 
probably  an  ancient  miliary  stone 
on  the  Roman  road.)  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  rly.,  like  the 
old  high  road,  follows  nearly  the 
line  of  a  Roman  road  running  from 
Londinium  to  Camulodunum  (Col- 
chester), and  thence  into  Sufiblk  and 
Norfolk).  Inn :  New  Spread  Eagle. 
The  town  is  ^mall.  and  has  been 
much  injured  by  the  rlv. 

The  Church  ^dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin)  has  a  fine  brick 
tower  ( 15th  centy.)  of  4  stories.  (Be- 
mark  the  brick  tracery  in  the  window 
over  the  door.)  The  nave  dates  from 
early  in  the  14th  centy.  The  ch.  has 
been  lately  restored,  and  a  very 
curious  fresco,  discovered  during  the 
restoration  on  the  N.  side  of  tiie 
nave,  has  unhappily  been  again 
covered  with  plaster.  It  represented 
the  seven  deadly  sins— in  the  form 
of  a  wheel  in  7  compartments,  each 
occupied  by  an  illustration.  The 
subject  was  a  favourite  with  mediieval 
painters,  but  was  generally  shown  as 
a  tree  with  7  branches.    Only  one 


other  example,  at  Arundel  in  Sussex 
in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  is  known. 
There  also  is  a  representation  of  the  7 
virtues. 

Between  the  chancel  and  the  & 
cliapel  is  the  monument  of  the  well- 
known  Sir  William  Petre  (the  fatlier 
of  the  first  Lord  Petre),  who,  •*  made 
of  the  willow  and  not  of  ti.e  oak," 
managed  to  accommodiite  his  loy- 
alty and  his  religion  to  the  various 
changes  under  Hen.  VIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  He  ob- 
tained from  Henry  VIII.  a  gift  of 
this  manor,  which  up  to  the  Disso- 
lution liad  belonged  to  the  nuns  of 
Barking.  Numerous  other  abbey 
lands  and  manors  fell  to  his  share ; 
and,  wise  in  his  generation,  he 
procured  in  1555,  during  the  rei^ 
of  Mary,  a  bull  from  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  confirming  these  several  spoils 
to  himself  and  his  heirs.  Sir  William 
Petre  was  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  and  his 
daughter  Dorothy,  who  married 
Nicholas  Wadham,  of  Merrifield,  in 
Somersetshire,  was  oo-founder  with 
her  husband,  of  the  college  in  the 
same  university  which  bears  their 
name.  In  the  S.  chapel  is  a  costly- 
monument  for  Bobert,  youngest  son 
of  Sir  W.  Petre— who  died  1593,— 
and  in  the  N.  chapel,  a  monument  for 
John  Lord  Petre  and  his  wife. 

1  m.  1.  Ingaiestone  HdUy  built  by 
Sir  W.  Petre,  was  the  seat  of  the 
Petres  before  they  settled  at  Thorn- 
don.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  a 
gninge  belonging  to  the  nuns  of 
Barking.  It  is  a  venemble  irregnlar 
pile,  dating  from  the  15th  century, 
with  some  old  gardens  and  fish- 
ponds attached.  The  house  was 
probably  altered  and  enlarged  by 
Sir  W.  Petre,  and  consisted  of 
two  courts.  The  outer  court  is 
nearly  destroyed,  and  only  3  sides 
of  the  inner  remain.  At  the  S.K. 
corner  is  a  very  picturesque  stair- 
case turret.  The  house  is  now  in- 
habited by  some  of    Lord   Petre's 
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tenantB,  and  a  priest  who  offidates  in 
the  chapel.  One  of  the  rooms  con- 
tains some  tapestry  (possibly  English 
work  of  the  IGthcenty.)  representing 
the  Espousals  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  A  priest's 
"hiding-place"  was  discovered  in 
one  of  uie  projections  of  the  S. 
&ont  in  1855.  In  it  was  a  chest  for 
Testments  and  altar  furniture. 

The  12  alnuifunues,  founded  by  Sir 
Wm.  Petre,  1557.  and  removed  for 
tbe  rly.,  are  replaced  by  modem 
Gothic  baildin^s  of  red  and  white 
brick,  on  the  London-road,  applied 
to  the  same  use. 

About  1  m.  1.  stands  *'  The  Hyde" 
Edgar  Disney,  Esq.,  formerly  be- 
kmging  to  T.  Brand  HoUis,  Esq.  Its 
hall  was  designed  by  Sir  Wm. 
Chambers,  and  is  described  in  tlie 
'Afiia»m  Disneianum,*  1846-7. 

A  portion  of  the  collection  of 
antique  marbles,  belonging  to  the 
late  Mr.  Disney,  was  presented  by 
him  in  1850  to  the  University  of 
Ounbridge,  where  he  also  endowed 
a  chair  of  archeology.  Some  im- 
portant pictures  were  also  presented. 
(See  Cambbidge,  Bte.  33.— T^  Fitz- 
viUiam  Muieum.)  A  few  good  pic- 
tures and  antiques  however  stiU  re- 
main at  Uie  Hyde. 

24  m.  is  the  Church  of  Margaretr 
ting  (St.  Margaret's  ivg^  or  meadow, 
the  ch.  is  d^icated  to  her),  which 
the  archjBologist  should  visit.  The 
nave  is  early  Perp. ;  the  chancel  was 
apparently  rebuilt,  temp.  Henry  VH. 
The  N.  and  S.  porches,  of  wood,  de- 
serre  notice;  and  there  is  a  good 
open  rouf  over  both  nave  and  chancel. 
The  tower  and  spire  are  entirely  of 
timber.  **  The  interior  is  composed 
of  noble  balks  of  oak,  darkened  by 
Sj^e,  yet  undecayed;  these  are  ar- 
laoged  in  form  of  Gothic  arches  of 
the  hiehly  pointed  style,  with  an- 
fiTuIar  braces,  and  external  or  flying 
buttresses :  this  composes  the  belfry 
on  the  ground  floor.  A  second  series 
of  timber  fiume-work  supports  the 
bells*  and  on  this  rises  the  spire."— 


A.  Suckling.  The  bells  deserve 
special  notice.  On  one,  perhaps 
aoout  1400,  is  the  figure  of  St.  John. 
Another  has  an  inscription  to  St. 
Margaret.  In  the  chancel  is  a  very  fine 
and  perfect  window  of  stained  glass, 
— a  "  tree  of  Jesse,"  and  of  the  15th 
centy.  It  is  the  finest  ancient  window 
in  Essex.  The  upper 'portion,  filled 
probably  with  a  figure  of  tlie  Virgin, 
18  gone — and  ahot  marks  have  been 
discovered  in  the  stonework— traces 
of  the  partial  **  dowsing  "  the  window 
had  received.  Another  window  re- 
tains several  quarrels  painted  with 
the  ''herb  Margaret  or  daisy. 
Within  the  altar-rails  is  a  mutilated 
brastt,  temp.  Eliz. 

There  is  a  large  tumulus  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  parish,  close  to 
the  Chelmsford-road.  At  Shenfield, 
and  at  a  house  called  the  parsonage 
which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Priory  of  filackmore,  are  some  scanty 
relics  of  ancient  domestic  architec- 
ture. 

[About  3  m.  S.E.  of  Margaretting 
is  the  Ch,  of  Stock  (All  Saints)  built 
like  many  of  the  Essex  churches  on 
high  ground,  from  which  the  views 
are  fine  and  extensive.  The  tower  is 
of  timber,  and  resembles  that  of 
Margaretting.  From  the  tracery  of 
its  windows,  all  of  which  are  carved 
in  oak,  this  tower  seems  to  be  of 
early  Perp.  date.  The  ch.  is  also 
Perp.  The  parsonage  at  Stock  will 
be  looked  at  with  some  interest  as 
having  been  for  many  years  the 
home  of  the  Rev.  William  Unwin, 
the  friend  of  Gowper — and  as  the 
scene  of  Cowper's  ballad  of  the 
*  Yearly  Distress,  or  Tithing-time  at 
Stock, in  Essex' — 

**  When  tbe  farmen  come  Jog  Jog 
Al<teig  tbe  mtiy  road."! 

Nearly  1  m.  N.  of  Ingatestone,  on 
a  rising  ground  from  which  a  ^ood 
view  is  commanded,  is  tlie  Ch.  of 
Fryeming  (the  Friars*  Meadow') — so 
calLd  from  its  having  early  been  ap- 
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propriated  to  the  Kni^ht-s  Hospi- 
tallera.  The  iiave  is  Norm,  with 
Perp.  portions.  The  fout  ia  Norm. 
Tlie  chancel  and  W.  tower  are  Perp. 
The  hitter  with  its  machicolated  bat- 
tlements and  rounded  pinnacles,  do- 
serves  notice.  It  ia  built  of  red  brick. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  ch.  is  a  mau- 
soleum for  the  Bev.  John  Disney  of 
the  Hyde. 

[3}  m.  K.W.  from  Fryerning  is 
Blackmore  (bleak  or  open  moor  j,  the 
site  of  an  Augustinian  Priory,  found- 
ed by  the  family  of  Sandford,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  oenty.  No 
portion  of  the  conyentual  building 
remains.  The  present  parish  C^.  (St. 
Lawrence)  was  that  of  the  Priory. 
The  W.  hay  of  the  nave  is  Norm., 
the  rest  of  the  ch.  E.  Eng.  The  co- 
loured bosses  of  the  roof,  most  of 
them  human  heads,  deserve  notice. 
Partition  walls  between    the  nave 

Sillars  and  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
^  ivide  the  latter  into  separate  chapels 
in  an  unusual  manner.  (Compare 
the  ch.  of  St.  Mary's,  Scarborough 
The  arrangement  is  foreign,  and  not 
EngUsh.)  The  tower  is  of  wood, 
and  resembles  that  of  Margaretting. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  finest  timbered 
example  in  Essex.  The  tower,  of 
Perp.  date,  has  been  built  on  to  the 
Norm.  W.  front.  It  is  28  ft.  square, 
and  rises  3  stories.  The  whole 
framing  of  the  timbers  is  very  com- 
plicated and  picturesque,  recalling 
the  curious  timber  churches  of  Nor- 
way. There  are  no  monuments  iu 
the  church.  At  Jericfio^  a  house 
adjoining  the  N.  wall  of  the  church- 
yard (now  entirely  modernised)  was 
bom  in  1519  Henry  Fitzroy,  natural 
son  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Talbois.  He  was  created  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Somerset,  and  died 
in  1536,  aged  17.] 

25  m.  1.  is  Hylands,  a  fine  seat, 
belonging  to  Arthur  Pryor,  Esq., 
with  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
park. 


The    valley  of  the    Ohelmer    is 
crossed  on  an -embankment  to  reach 

29}  m.  Ghelmsfobd   Station,    in 
Duke-street, 

Inns :     Saracen  s    Head ;     Bull ; 
Lion  and  Lamb. 

This,  the  county  town  of  Essex, 
and  nearly  in  its  centre,  stands  at 
tlie  junction  of  the  Can  with  the 
Chelmer,  from  which  latter  river  it 
derives  its  name.  The  principal 
bridge,  however,  is  over  the  Oan,  and 
occupies  the  place  of  one  built  by 
Maurice,  Bishop  of  London  (i08&--- 
1107).  The  Roman  road  seems  to 
have  passed  through  Writtle,  2}  m. 
S.W. ;  and  the  Bishop's  Brids^e 
caused  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
course  of  this  great  highway,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  Chelmsford. 
Town  and  manor  belonged  to  the 
Bishops  of  London  from  before  the 
Conquest  to  a.d.  1545,  when  Bishop 
Bonner  resigned  them  to  the  Crown. 
Including  its  two  suburbs  of  MooLy- 
ham  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Can  and 
Springfield  on  the  N.,  Chelmsford 
has  11,965  Inhab.  The  main  or 
High-street,  serving  on  Friday  as  a 
beast  and  com  market,  has  some 
good  shops.  At  one  end  is  the  Skire 
HaU,  with  4  Ionic  pilasters  on  a 
basement  story ;  built  1792.  Behind 
it  is  St.  Mary's  Ch.y  with  a  massive 
tower,  and  body  chiefly  modemu 
The  old  walls,  undermined  by  grave- 
diggers,  fell  down  about  1800.  What 
remains  is  almost  entirely  Perp. 
(date  1424).  There  is  a  ourions 
double  arch  in  the  N.  wall  of  the 
chancel,  which  has  been  considered 
unique.  In  the  N.  aisle  are  2  monu- 
ments to  the  Mildmays  of  Moulsham, 
grantees  of  Chelmsford  Manor,  1563. 
One  of  them,  displaying  a  vast 
marble  urn,  is  in  memory  of  Ben- 
jamin Mildmay,  Earl  Fitzwalter,  who 
married  Duke  Schomberg's  second 
daughter. 

At  the  Free  School,  endowed  by 
Edward  VI.,  were  brought  up  Phile- 
mon Holland,  b.  1551,  translator  of 
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Livy,  and  several  other  "  ancients," 
and  also  of  Camden's  'Britannia/ 
and  Gh.-Jasl  Tindal,  both  natives. 
Of  the  latter  a  statne  in  bronze,  exe- 
cuted by  Bailey,  has  been  erected  by 
the  inhabitants,  in  front  of  the  Shire 
Hall.  The  inscription  is  by  the  late 
Justice  Talfonrd.  Holland  was  called 
the  "  translator-general  of  the  age." 
He  it  waa  who,  after  writing  a  folio 
Tolnme  with  one  pen,  indited  the 
epigram : — 

**  with  <me  sole  pen  I  wrote  this  book. 
Made  of  a  grpy  goo«e  qnlU ; 

A  pea  it  was  when  1  It  took. 
And  A  pen  1  leave  U  fttUL" 

The  Com  Ejcehange,  a  somewhat 
imposing  building,  was  erected  in 
1856. 

The  Chelmsford  Muteum,  in  New 
Bridge  Street,  was  founded  by  a 
society  of  tlie  townspeople.  Its 
contents  are  various,  including  a 
hbrary  of  more  than  3000  volumes, 
fossils,  and  objects  in  natural  his- 
tory, antiquities,  and  weapons  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
fine  collection  of  shells  should  espe- 
cially be  noticed.  The  Museum  is 
open  daily  at  12. 

The  PoU-Offioe  is  in  High-street. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made 
of  late  years  at  Chelmsford;  new 
streets,  and  a  new  opening  from 
London  have  been  formed,  and  a 
second  Iron  Bridge  thrown  over  the 
Can. 

The  Colchester  road,  through  the 
N.  snburfo  of  Sprin^ld,  is  enlivened 
by  an  avenue  of  villas  and  gardens. 
Springfield  Church  contains  modem 
siain^  windows,  and  the  brcui  of  an 
unknown  knight,  circ.  1420.  It  has 
a  good  brick  tower,  completed  1586. 
During  the  restoration  of  the  ch. 
a  service-book,  c.  1300.  an  aniipho- 
narium  'the  book  which  oontamed 
the  musical  portion  of  the  breviary), 
was  discovere<l  in  the  roof.  Doubt- 
less a  priest,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  3  &  4  Rdw.  YI.,  ordering  the 
deetmction  of  such  books,  hid  it. 
It  is  preserved  at  the  Rectory. 


The  spacious  County  Jail,  built  in 
1828,  at  a  cost  of  57,2892.,  is  in  this 
parish. 

[At  Writtle,  2  J  m.  8.W.,  is  a  moat, 
said  to  have  encircled  a  palace  of 
King  John,  and  in  the  ch.  a  marble 
bust  in  judicial  costume,  over  the 
grave  of  Chief  Baron  Comyns.  The 
Ch.  has  a  Norm,  nave,  with  Perp. 
additions.  Curious  small  chantries, 
added  apparently  in  the  15th  centy., 
open  from  the  N.  and  S.  nave  aisles. 
The  font  deserves  notice ;  and  there 
are  three  brasses  (16th  centy.)  for 
members  of  the  Hyde  and  Hevcning- 
ham  fiunilies.  Writile  Park,  the 
Hisses  Garden,  is  a  fine  Elizabethan 
mansion.  The  parish  includes  8000 
acres. 

MouUham  HaU,  immediately  ad- 
joining Chelmsford,  the  seat  of  the 
Mildmays  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  entirely  pulled  down  about 
1816. 

Broamfield  Ch.,  2  m.  N.  of  Chelms- 
ford, has  a  round  tower.  The  walls 
of  the  ch.  are  Norm.,  faced  almost 
entirely  with  septaria  and  bands  of 
brick.  The  ch.  has  been  restored. 
At  the  Vicarage  a  very  interesting 
relic  of  Charles  I.  is  preserved.  It 
is  a  Bible  bound  in  purple  velvet 
richly  embroidered  with  the  arms  of 
England.  In  the  fly-leaf  is  written, 
<'  This  Bible  was  Kmg  Charles  I.'s ; 
afterwards  it  was  my  grandfather's, 
P.  Young,  Esq.,  who  was  library- 
keeper  to  His  Majesty ;  now  given 
to  tne  church  at  Broomfield  by  me. 
Sarah  Attwood,  August  4th,  1723."] 

[1}  ro.  8.E.  of  Chehnsford  is  Oreat 
Baddow,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
pleasantest  villages  in  Essex.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  Richard  de 
Baddow,  Chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
and  founder  there,  in  1326,  of  Uni- 
versity Hall,  afterwards  known  as 
Clare  Hall  (see  Cambridob).  The 
Ch,  contains  some  early  Dec.  work ; 
but  has  been  so  much  altered  and 
"  restored  "  that  it  is  hardly  interest- 
o 
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ing.  There  is  a  hroM  for  J&ne 
Pascliall,  ciro.  1600.  "  The  ornament 
on  the  skirt  of  her  dresa  was  no 
doubt  engraved  nnder  her  superin- 
tendence."— Hcunea,  In  this  parish, 
on  GaUeywood  Common^  is  the  Essex 
Bacecourse. 

5  m.*  Daribury  Hill,  about  380  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  and  the  highest 
land  in  Essex,  is  conspicuous  in  the 
landscape  from  afar,  and  itself  com- 
mands a  noble  view.  The  eastern 
coast  is  visible  for  some  distance,  and 
a  wide  extent  of  country  westward. 
The  so-called  Danish  camp  (the  place 
is  written  Danengeberia  in  Domes- 
day)—that  gives  it  name,  is  on  its 
summit,  and  includes  the  church, 
which,  from  its  exposed  position,  has 
suffered  from  lightning  and  storm. 
The  nave  and  great  part  of  the 
chancel  were  thus  destroyed  in  1402 ; 
when  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Minorite  Friar,  was  seen  very  busy  in 
the  building,  and  **  insolentissime 
debacchans. 

In  the  walls  of  the  Ch.  are  bricks 
dating  most  probably  from  the  14th 
centy.  The  building  is  for  the  most 
part  E.E.  and  Doc.,  and  was  restored 
in  1847  and  subsequent  years.  The 
details  deserve  notice.  At  the  E. 
end  of  the  N.  aisle,  within  sepulchral 
recesses,  are  three  wooden  emgies  of 
cross-legged  warriors,  probably  St. 
Oleres,  a  race  that  flourished  here 
before  tlie  reign  of  Edward  I.  They 
are  nearly  of  the  same  dsite, — Henry 
III.  or  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  The  camp  is  of  irregular  form, 
and  may  perhaps  be  Roman, — 
although  there  is  no  reason  why 
some  appropriation  of  it  by  the 
Danish  *'  army  "  during  its  frequent 
progresses  through  Essex,  should 
not  have  given  it  its  present  name. 
The  fosse  on  the  N.  side  is  still  of 
considerable  depth. 

The  lanes  which  climb  towards 
the  high  ground  of  Danbury  are 
deep,  ferny,  and  almost  as  pictu- 
resque as  those  of  Devonshire.  A 
broken,  heathy  summit  below  the 


main  hill  is  oalled  *'ihe  Eodney.'* 
Fine  views  are  commanded  from  iti 
and  it  is  a  favourite  place  for  picnics. 

The  most  remarkable  feiituies  of 
this  neighbourhood  are  the  many 
commons  covered  with  dwarf  oak 
and  endless  numbera  of  old  hollies, 
from  1  to  5  ft.  high,  browsed  by 
cattle  ipto  a  pyramidal  shape. 

About  1  m.  nearer  Chelmsford,  W. 
of  Danbuiy  Hill,  is  Dafimry  Place, 
a  modem  Elizabethan  mansion, 
which  since  1847  has  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
It  was  purcliaaed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  as  a  palace  for  the 
See.  The  house  stands  in  an  old 
park  abounding  in  fine  oaks  and 
thoma. 

li  m.  S.  of  Danbury  are  the  rnins 
of  Bicknacre  PriorVf  founded  for 
Augustinian. Canons  by  Maurice  Fits 
Geoffry,  in  tiie  reign  of  Hen.  II.; 
and  2  m.  N.  is  LiiUe  BaddoWj  in  the 
ch.  of  which  place  is  a  fine  marble 
canopied  tomb,  with  the  effigy  of  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  of  "  Grace  V  who 
died  1639.] 

Leaving  Chelmsford,  the  railway 
passes  rt.  (about  3^  m.  beyond  the 
town) 

Boreham  B<ms«  (Sir  J.  T.  Tyr^l, 
Bart),  a  large  modem  house  of  white 
brick,  with  a  stone  portico,  ap- 
procu^hed  by  a  double  avenue  of 
stately  elms  flanking  the  margin 
of  a  Dutch  canal.  The  Ch.  is  one 
of  those  marked  by  Bloxam  as 
showing  traces  of  Saxon  architec- 
ture in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower.  The  upper  part  is  Norm. 
The  S.  aisle  is  E.E. ;  the  N.  Perp. 
The  whole  ch.  is  indeed  interesting, 
and  well  deserves  examination.  The 
Sussex  chapel,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  choir,  was  the  latest  addition, 
and  is  Elizabcthcm.  Li  it  lie,  in 
lead  fitted  to  their  bodies,  the  Bad- 
clifles,  Earls  of  Sussex — (see  pott^ 
New  Hall,  which,  with  the  manor  of 
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Borefaam,  was  given  to  the  Earl  of 
SiUMX  l^  Qoeen  Elisabeth).  Earl 
Thomas  (the  antagonlBt  of  Letoester, 
and  a  true  Engluhman),  who  died 
in  1583,  bequeathed  for  hia  tomb, 
with  eflSgiea  <^  himself  and  his  two 
predecessors,  15002.  The  effigies 
woe  executed  by  Richard  Stevens, 
known  as  a  statnazy,  pointer,  and 
medallist,  and  celebrated  for  his 
chimn^-pieeea.  ""A  Dntchman," 
flays  Waipolo,  ''and  no  common 
artist"  He  received  2922.  12s.  8d 
for  his  work  here.  The  eflBgies  have 
been  greatly  injored  by  the  falling 
in  of  the  roof.  They  reprej«ent 
Robert  Badcliile.  1st  Earl  of  Sussex 
of  that  family ;  Henry  his  son ;  and 
Thomas  his  grandson.  The  last 
bnilt  the  chapel  and  left  money  for 
the  monnment.  The  bodies  of  the 
first  two  earla,  with  those  of  their 
wives,  were  brooght  here  from  the 
ehmch  of  Si  Lawrence  Ponntney, 
London.  The  1st  carl  died  1542, 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  England,  and 
Chamberlain  of  the  honsohold  to 
Hen.  Tin.  He  was  distingnislied 
in  the  French  wank  The  2nd  earl 
died  1556,  and  was  active  on  the 
nde  of  Queen  Maiy  at  the  beginning 
of  her  veign.  The  3rd  earl  died 
1583,  and  it  is  he  who  figores  in 
*«KeQilwcnih''  as  the  rival  of  Lei- 
eester.  He  was  Viceroy  in  Ireland 
for  many  yean;  and,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  **was 
most  faitbfal  to  his  mighty  sovereign 
Heniy  YIQ.  and  his  heroic  race." 
Other  nemben  of  this  family  are 
boned  in  the  vault  In  the  chnrch- 
jvd  is  the  mansoleom  of  the 
Walthams,  designed  from  the  Temple 
of  the  Winds  at  Athena 

Aew  Ball  (L),  nearly  opposite 
Boieham,  bat  ftirther  from  the  rly., 
is  a  red-bride  baildinr,  of  Tndor  age 
and  arehitectnie,  wi&  bay  windows 
sad  pHlared  chimneys,  a  fisgment  of 
a  modi  larger  edifice ;  and  is  of  in- 
terest owing  to  the  i^reat  names  of 
its  vaiioos  owneit.    It  was  built  by 


Thomas  Bntler,  Earl  of  Qrmond. 
He  received  the  estate  from  Henij 
VU.,  and  his  daughter  married  Sir 
Thomas,  &ther  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
whose  roval  husband  occupied  and  em- 
bellished  New  Hall,  ana  celebrated 
the  feast  of  Si  George  here  in  1524. 
Over  a  door  leading  fh>m  the  back 
of  Uie  hall  are  iSe  arms  of  this 
monareh  with  the  legend  **  Henricus 
Rex  Octavus  —  Rex  inclit  armis 
magnanimus,  struxit  boo  opus 
egregium ; "  and  over  the  entrance 
door  of  the  hall  are  the  aims  of 
Elisabeth,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

Ylvat  EUtabetlUL 

'En  tferra  la  pin  mvIa  reglns 
En  clelo  la  pia  liioent«  stella ; 

Ylrglne  magnanlma.  doita.  dlvlna, 
Leggladra,  boiiesU  e  belLa. 

The  *«yirgineMagnanima"  gave 
New  Hall  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex. 
George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, was  its  owner  in  1620,  as 
was  at  a  later  period  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  received  it  from  the 
Parliament,  but  exchanged  it  soon 
after  for  Hampton  Oourt.  At  the 
Restoration  it  reverted  to  the  2nd 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  sold  it  to 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  He 
lived  here  at  enormous  expense  and 
in  ereat  state.  John  Olmius,  Lord 
Waltham  (of  Ireland),  became  the 
owner  in  1787*  and  pulled  down 
part  of  it.  (The  fiunons  E.  window 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
during  its  many  wanderings,  found 
a  resting-plaoe  for  some  time  in 
the  chaps  of  New  Hall.  It  is 
said  to  nave  been  buried  during 
the  civil  war  by  order  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  to  have  been 
replaced  in  the  chapel  by  Gen. 
Monk.  When  Lord  Waltham  pulled 
down  the  chapel,  the  window  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Conyers,  of  Copt 
Hall,  who  sold  it  to  SL  Maii^aref  a 
in  1758.  For  its  earlier  histoiy, 
see  WaUham.  Rte.  11.).  For  some 
years  New  Hall  has  been  a  Roman 
Oatholio  fHMMMiy;  having  been  oc- 
0  2 
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onpied  by  nuna  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Sepnlchre,  driven  from  Li^ge 
during  the  French  revolution.  The 
nuns  educate  a  great  number  of 
young  ladies  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal Roman  Catholic  families  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

2  m.  farther,  1.,  but  not  seen  from 
the  rly.,  from  which  it  is  nearly 
2  m.  distant,  is 

Terling  Place  (Lord  Bayleigh). 
The  present  house  is  modem ;  but  on 
this  site  was  an  ancient  palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Norwich — ^with  a  chapel 
possessing  the  right  of  sanctuuy. 
(Hubert  de  Burgh  took  shelter  in  it 
in  1232— when  he  was  first  dragged 
from  it  by  the  Kings  (Hen.  III.) 
men— (the  smith  sent  for  to  rivet  his 
fetters'  exclaimed,  **I  will  never 
make  iron  shackles  for  him.  ...  Is 
not  this  Hubert  who  restored  Eng- 
land to  England?"  referring  to  the 
great  victory  at  sea  gained  by  him 
over  Louis  of  France,)— carried  to 
London,  and  then  restored  to  this 
chapel  by  order  of  the  King,  who 
feared  to  violate  the  sanctuary, 
but  secured  it  by  a  ditch  and  fence 
drawn  round  it,  so  that  on  the 
fortieth  day  the  great  earl  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Hubert 
was  on  his  way  to  join  his  wife  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund*s.  Bee  the  story 
in  Matt  Paris,  p.  810,  who  gives  no 
name  to  the  chapel,  but  no  otlier 
in  Essex  answers  to  his  description : 
Hubert  ^tmnsiens  per  Essexlam 
hospitatns  est  in  villa  quadam,  quss 
ad  jus  pertinet  Episcopi  Norwi- 
censis.")  This  palace  was  occa- 
sionally occupied  by  Hen.  VIIL 

Hatfield  Peverd  CK,  passed  rt.  of 
the  rly.,  is  a  Norm,  structure,  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  a  priory 
founded  for  Benedictines,  and  made 
subject  to  St  Alban's  Abbey  by 
Wm.  Peverel,  about  1100.  Some  of 
the  old  monastic  buildings  remain 
at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  ch.  The 
priory  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  his  mother  Ingelrica — as  she  is 
called  by  Lelaud,— the  daughter  of 


a  Saxon '  Ingelric,*  who  became  the 
Conqueror's  mistress  —  and  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Ranulph  Peverel  I 
^founder  of  the  famous  house  of 
**PeverBll  of  the  Peak"— and  owner 
of  35  lordships  in  Essex,  besides 
many  others  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
There  is  little  authority  for  this 
history  of  ** Ingelrica.'  A  modem 
house  is  now  called  the  Priory — 
(J.  Wright,  Em.).  Here  were  pre- 
served, savs  Waipole,  the  medallions 
which  adorned  Holbein's  gateway 
at  Whitehall.  It  is  not  now  known 
what  has  become  of  them. 

88|  m.  WUham  Stat  (Branch 
lines  here  pass  off  rt.  and  1.  to  Mai- 
don  and  Braintree.  See  Rtes.  3  and  4.) 

Witham  (Inn:  White  Hart)  is  a 
market  town  of  3347  Inhab.,  on 
the  Brain  or  Gnith — a  tributary  of 
the  Blackwater.  (As  the  Brain*  it 
either  takes  its  name  from,  or  gives 
it  to,  Braintree,- as  the  Guith  or 
With,  to  Witham.  —  Guiih  =  sepa- 
rating,  Avon  =  river,  as  it  separates 
the  parish  and  hundred  of  Witham  ; 
the  Ou  of  Chiith  becoming  W,  the 
Afxm^  am.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Podsbrook.)  The  Ch,  on  ••Chipping" 
or  Market  Hill,  stands  within  an  en- 
trenchment, which  no  doubt  marks 
the  site  of  the  •*  burgh  "  or  fortified 
town,  **  wrought  and  timbered  by 
Edward  the  Elder  (son  of  K.  Alfred) 
in  913— the  King  remaining  at  Mal- 
don  while  the  work  was  in  progress, 
and  receiving  the  submission  of  many 
who  before  had  been  under  the 
Danes."— (*  Sax.  Chron.'  ad.  ann,)  In 
the  walls  of  the  Church  (S.  Nicholas) 
are  many  Roman  bricks ;  and  there 
was  possibly  a  small  station  here, 
although  the  "ad  Ansam"  of  the 
Itineraries,  which  has  sometimes 
been  placed  at  Witham,  was  certainly 
N.  of  Oilchester.  In  the  ch.  are 
eflSgies  of  Judge  Southcote  and  his 
wife  (reign  of  Elizabeth),  also  aa 
Elizabethan  monument  with  effigies 
for  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Thos. 
Nevill  of  Holt,  descended  from  the 
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bouse  of  Nerill  of  Baby,  and  a  tab- 
let to  Wm.  Pattisson  and  his  wife, 
drowned  in  the  Lac  de  Gaube,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  on  their  marriage  tour. 
Tbere  is  much  good  Deo.  work  in 
the  eh. 

The  Vi4xarage  of  Witham  was 
greatly  (Morant  says  **  extrava- 
gantly") beautified  by  Dr.  Sayer, 
▼icar  fiom  1722  to  1761.  '^What 
pleased  me  most  in  my  travek," 
writes  Walpole  (1749),  "  was  Dr. 
Sayer's  parsonage  at  Witham, 
which,  with  8outhoote*8  help, 
....  he  has  made  one  of  the 
most  charming  villas  in  England. 
There  are  sweet  meadows  falling 
down  a  hill,  and  rising  again  on 
V  other  side  of  the  prettiest  little 
winding  stream  you  ever  saw." 

Between  Witham  and  Kelvedon,  rt., 
about  1}  m.  from  the  railway,  is  Braa> 
tedPark  (belonging  to  8ir  Oharles  Du 
Oane,  E.M.G.X  &  handsome  modem 
hooae  with  a  statue  galleiy.  In  the 
park  is  a  fine  avenue.  Th^e  is  a  re- 
markable view  from  Braxted  towards 
the  estuaiy  of  the  Blackwater  on  one 
aide,  and  orer  a  wide  wooded  land- 
Kape  on  the  other.  The  ch.  of 
Ijttle  Braxted  has  a  dnndar  apse 
uui  some  Norm,  features. 

1  m.  1.,  just  before  reaching  Kel- 
vedon Stat,  is  Fdix  HaU,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Thoe.  &  Western,  a  stone- 
fronted  mansion,  containing  a  fine 
marble  candelabrum  7  ft  high,  a 
large  vase,  and  some  other  antiques, 
brooght  fiom  Italy  by  the  late  Lord 
Western,  who^  b^ore  he  received 
his  peerage  from  Earl  Grey,  had  sat 
in  11  Parliaments  for  Maldon  and 
Essex :  he  was  agreat  fanner. 

42  m.  Kdvedcn  Stat  Jniw:  Angel, 
Star.  Kelvedon  consists  of  one  long 
street,  extending  from  the  Ch.  (re- 
paired in  1844,  and  with  a  roof  of 
carved  wood;  io  the  station ;  dose  to 
which  is  a  Imdge  over  the  Black- 
water.  In  the  Swan  tavern  is  some 
cQiious  wood  carving  and  panelling. 
In  this  neighbourhood  poi-herbs  and 


garden-vegetables, — ^parsley,  carrots, 
and  onions,  are  extensively  cultivated 
for  Seed  crops.  OEoraway  is  also  con- 
spicuous in  large  brown  squares. 

[4i  m.  S.E.  of  Kelvedon  is  Tiptree 
HaUy  where  Mr.  Mechi  carried  on  his 
important  experijnents  in  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Mechi  bought  this  £&rm 
of  170  acres,  in  1840,  for  3250Z. 
Upon  it  he  has  laid  out  nearly  70002. 
The  usual  quantity  of  seed  per  acre 
is — wheat,  1  bushel ;  barley,  6  to  8 
pecks;  oats,  2  bushels.  The  aver- 
age yield  is — wheat,  above  5  quarters  ; 
barley,  7  quarters ;  oats,  11  quarters  ; 
mangel,  from  25  to  40  tons.  Though 
from  200  to  300  sheep  and  20  to  SO 
bullocks  are  fieittened  annually,  the 
losses  of  stock  are  rare  and  insigni- 
ficant The  special  distinction  of 
this  farm  is  the  irrigation  witii  liquid 
manure.  A  steam-engine  with  16 
hydrants  supplies  the  manure  to 
eveiy  part  of  the  fjEum.  The  drain- 
ing pipes  supply  the  water ;— which 
is  pumped  into  a  reservoir  on  the 
manure,  and  from  this  it  is  propelled 
on  the  land.  The  soil  is  naturallv 
poor,  but  the  consequence  of  this  irri- 
gation is  that  fields  of  Italian  rye- 
grass are  mown  three  or  four  times 
in  a  season,  and  afterwards  fed  with 
sheep.  Mr.  Mechi  says,  '*  The  land 
being  now  (1874)  in  fertile  condition, 
producing  large  crops,  the  sewage 
irrigation  is  confined  to  about  12 
acres  of  Italian  rye-grass,  which  ab- 
sorbs large  quantities  and  produces 
heavy  crops.  The  steam  pumps  de- 
liver about  80  gallons  per  minute,  at 
a  cost  for  coals  of  about  one  shilling 
per  hour,  causing  occasionaUy  the 
drains  to  discbarge  as  after  heavy 
rains."  Of  live  stock  he  seldom 
makes  less  than  ten  to  thirteen  score 
pounds  of  meat  per  acre  over  the 
whole  farm,  considering  it  the  key 
to  good  crops. 

Mr.  Mechi's  published  balance 
sheets,  in  his  work  '  Profitable  Farm- 
ing,' show  that  the  following  amounts 
are  available  annually  (after  paying 
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all  other  expenses)  for  rant,  interest, 

and  profit  :— 

£       8.    d. 

1865   . 

.     •   543      7    4 

1866   . 

.    573    11    6 

1867   . 

.    773      5  10 

1868   . 

.   570    13    6 

1869    .     . 

.   427    19    1 

1870   . 

.  728    12    2 

1871    .     . 

.  668    17    8 

1872   .     , 

.   340      9    4 

1873   .     . 

.   751    12    7 

A  cartons  and  amnsmg  Tisitors' 
book  is  kept  at  the  farm,  in  which 
strangers  trom  erery  part  of  the 
world  have  recorded  their  impres- 
sions. 

3  m.  N.  of  KelTodon  is  CcggetihaU, 
where  are  some  manufactories  of 
silk,  silk-plush  for  hats,  and  velvet. 
Oarden-seeds  are  grown  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Ch,  (which  has  been  well  restored 
by  the  pesent  vicar)  is  a  fine 
Perp.  building.  In  the  ch.-yard,  rt. 
of  the  principal  path,  is  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  gipsy,  named  Gassello 
Ghilcott.  It  is  visited  every  year 
bv  some  of  her  tribe.  A  Cistercian 
abbev  was  founded  here  by  King 
Stephen  in  1142,  the  revenue  of 
which  at  the  Diseolution  was  298Z. 
The  site  of  Coggeshall  Abbey  is 
marked  by  an  old  farm-houae',  1.  of 
the  rood  ftom  Colchester,  across  the 
Blaokwater.  The  whole  scene,  with 
its  meadows  and  trees,  is  very 
pleasing.  The  remains  are  scanty ; 
but  **  they  afford  the  earliest  instance 
of  medisBval  brick  which  has  yet 
been  noticed  in  England;  and  the 
artist  will  find  in  the  rich  warm 
tints  of  some  of  this  brickwork, 
stained  with  lichens  and  cftntxasted 
with  ^e  neighbouring  foliage,  some 
subjects  well  worthy  of  his  sketch- 
book."—^. L.  (hdt%.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  of  which  the 
arches  are  brickwork  of  13th  oenty. ; 
and  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  beyond 
the  river,  is  a  chapel  of  the  13th 
centy.,  long  used  as  a  bam,  until, 
within  the  last  few  years,  it  was 


given  by  the  owner,  the  Rev.  W. 
Bullock,  together  with  an  acre  of 
land  round  it,  to  the  church  and 
vicar  of  Coggeshall.  (It  seems  to 
have  been  Uie  chapel  of  a  district 
known  as  Little  CoKgeshall,  and  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.)  This 
chapel  has  been  restored ;  and  some 
good  tiling  was  found  during  the 
works.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  arrangement  of  the  monas- 
tic buildings,  and  even  the  site  of 
the  ch.  is  not  certain.  But  the 
remains  deserve  notice  as  arohiteo- 
tnral  fragments,  and  are  entirely  of 
late  Norm,  and  Trans,  character. 
(They  have  been  fully  described  by 
the  Rev.  R  L.  Cutts  in  the  'Trsns. 
of  the  Essex  Arohaoological  Society,' 
vol.  i.)  The  brickwork  should  every- 
where be  noticed.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  bricks  were  made 
and  burnt  at  a  place  still  known 
as  the  *»  Tilkey  -  (tile  kiln),  N.W.  of 
the  town.  mx.  Cutts  suggests  that 
the  grove  across  the  river  may  have 
always  existed  in  its  present  condi* 
tion,  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  the 
convent,  and  compares  the  grove 
across  the  river  at  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  also  a  Cistercian  fonndaF- 
tion.  There  are  remains  of  the  fish- 
ponds S.  of  the  Abbey  Mill.  Ralph 
of  Coggeshall,  descended  from  a 
fiunily  which  took  its  surname  fW>m 
this  place,  and  was  resident  here, 
was  abbot  of  the  monssteiy  in  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  centy.  He 
was  present  in  Jerusalem  during 
the  siege  of  the  city  by  Saladin. 
His  *  Chronioon  Anglicanum '  (1066- 
1200\  his  'Libellus  de  MoUbos 
AngUe,  sub  Johanne  rege,'  and  his 
'Cbronicon  Terras  Sanctis,*  were 
printed  by  Martene  and  Durand, 
*Amplis.  O>llectio,'  vol.  5,  and  are 
among  the  works  to  be  edited  in  the 
Master  of  the  Roll's  series.  Nume- 
rous Roman  remains,  especially  urns 
and  coins,  have  been  found  at  Coggea- 
hall ;  which  was  apparently  the  site 
of  a  Roman  village  or  small  town, 
on  a  road  running  from  Culoiua 
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(Gbldiester)    to  Verolamiom    (Si 
Alban's). 

Feermg  C%.,  between  Kelvedon 
and  Gf^g^cshall,  has  much  brick- 
work of  the  15th  oenty.  in  its  S. 
ftiale^  wall,  and  porch. 

2  m.  N.  of  Oo^eshall  is  Hcifleld 
Grofkge  (Osgood  Hanbury,  Esq.)* 
About  2  m.  beyond  is  MarWt  Hall 
(Mn.  Honywood),  from  which  eeve- 
lal  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh's 
letters  are  dated.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Hooywoods,  a  Kentish  family, 
in  1G05.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Honywood,  who  died  1620, 
at  93^  haying  seen  16  children,  114 
grandchildren,  228  in  the  Srd,  and 
9  in  the  4th  generation,  in  all  J67 
desoendants.  Her  tomb  and 
are  in  the  ch.] 

[Metsifig  and  Layer  Mamey  may 
best  be  visited  from  Kelvedon.  The 
ftnner  place  is  distant  about  2  m. 
"  Here,  about  2  m.  distant,  is  Mes- 
ang,**  writes  Walpole,  in  1749,  **! 
saw  an  extreme  fine  window  of 
painted  glass  in  the  ch.:  it  is  the 
duties  prescribed  in  the  Gospel  of 
visiting  the  sick,  prisoners,  &c.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  very  old  wooden  fi^re  of 
Sir  Bobert  Hearing,  who  binlt  the 
dL"  (This  figure  was  actually  given 
by  a  former  vicar,  to  tbe  parish  clerk, 
to  be  burnt  as  a  useless  piece  of 
lumber.)  The  Ch,  was  enlarged  in 
1840.  The  window  described  by 
Walpole  remains  in  the  cbancel,  and 
was  the  gift  of  Sir  Charles  Ghibbome 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Lord 
Yendam  is  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
but  the  old  house  is  pulled  down. 
The  Bev.  H.  Jenkins  (*  Archieologia,' 
vqL  xzix.)  has  suggested  that  the 
scene  of  the  fiimous  battle  between 
Suetonius  and  Boadicea  should  be 
fixed  near  Messing.  ^  Whoever  visits 
the  camp  at  Haynes  Green,  near  the 
village  of  Messing,  will  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the 
position  taken  up  by  Suetonius.  .  .  . 
Two  large  woods*  Pod's  Wood  and 


Layer  Mamey  Wood,  seem  to  form 
the  narrow  gorge  in  front  of  the 
camp  which  Tacitus  mentions  (lo- 
cum arctis  faucibus  et  a  tergo  sylva 
clausum.*') — Ann.,  xiv.  84.  The  site' 
of  the  battle,  however,  is  by  no  means 
certain. 

The  pedestrian  may  walk  to 
Layer  MEimey,  by  Haynes  Green; 
the  distance  is  rather  more  than  2  m. 
*Layer  Marney  Hall  (Layer  is  per- 
haps Za^er=cabile  ferarum,  a  lying 
place  of  wild  animals,)  was  built 
1520-3,  by  Sur  Henry  Mamey,  let 
Lord  Mamey,  K.G.,  captain  of  the 
guard  to  Henry  YIII.  It  is  parti- 
cularly interesting  as  being  probably 
the  earliest  building  in  England  ex- 
hibiting Italian  iniiuence  in  arohi- 
teoture.  Originally  planned  to  form 
a  ouadrangle,  104  ft.  by  76  ft. 
within,  the  principal  portions  are 
a  part  of  the  E.  side,  and  the  great 
gate-house,  of  brick,  3  stories  in 
height,  and  flanked  by  2  octagonal 
turrets,  70  ft.  high^  of  4  stories--^ch 
story  having  a  double  range  of  win- 
dows. The  battlements  are  highly 
enriched,  and,  with  the  chimneys, 
dressings,  &0.,  are  executed  in 
moulded  brick.  Dallaway  (notes  to 
Walpole)  suggests  that  they  were 
very  likely  executed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Girolamo  da  Trevizi,  the 
Kind's  architect,  with  whom  Sir 
H.  Mamey,  founder  of  the  house, 
must,  as  captain  of  the  guard,  have 
come  into  occasional  contact.  The 
parapet  is  especially  good.  The 
letters  M  0,  joined  by  a  knot,  arc 
perhaps  initials  of  a  Mamey  and  his 
wife.  Tbe  window  mullions  form 
Ionic  pilasters.  The  surface  of  the 
wall  is  ornamented  with  diagonal 
lines  of  dark  glazed  bricks  and 
flint  A  long  dormitory  with  open 
timber  roof  remains  tolerably  per- 
fect. It  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  dormitory  of  the  retainers. 
Some  of  the  rooms  have  good  panels 
of  carved  oak  and  rich  plaster 
cornices. 

The  Ch.,  ck)6e  to  the  Hall,  is  of 
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brick,  and  was  enlarged  or  rebuilt  bj 
the  Marneys  (who  held  the  manor 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  to  tliat 
of  Henry  VIII.).  They  have  three 
monuments  here, which  are  fine,  and 
well  preserved.  The  earliest  is  in 
the  chancel,  and  is  that  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Mamey,  who  died  in  1414. 
The  effigy  is  of  alabaster.  Between 
the  chancel  and  the  N.  aisle  is 
the  effigy  of  Sir  Henry,  first  Lord 
Mamey, — died  1523.  He  wears  the 
robes  of  the  Garter.  The  canopy 
and  details  are  of  Italian  design; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
yfvrk  was  executed  by  the  same 
Italian  artists  who  were  employed  on 
the  house — built  by  this  Sir  Henry. 
The  tomb  of  his  son,  John,  Lord 
Mamey,  in  the  Mamey  chapel,  is 
much  of  the  same  character.  Both 
these  tombs  are  of  terra-ooUa,  The 
effigies  and  slabs  are  of  black  touch- 
stone. There  are  fine  oak  screens 
in  the  chancel  and  chapel,  and  also 
monuments  to  the  GorseUises,  later 
proprietors.] 

Eoil  Thorpe  Ch.,  passed  rt.,  has 
a  very  good  E.  Eng.  east  window. 

46}  m.  Mark't-Tey  Stat,  stands 
near  the  junction  of  the  Roman 
roods  which  ran  from  London  and 
from  Verulam  by  Stortford,  passing 
to  Colchester. 

In  the  Ch,  of  Mark's-Tey  is  a 
timber  font  which  seems  cut  out  of 
a  single  block.  The  sides  of  the 
shaft  are  carved  with  panelled  tra- 
cery.   It  is  lined  with  lead. 

[The  little  Norm.  Ch,  of  Copford, 
2  m.  S.E.  of  Mark's-Tey  Stat.,  is  one 
of  those  which  are  said  to  have  had 
their  doors  covered  with  the  skins  of 
plundering  Danes.  (See  Hadstoek, 
Kte.  11).  No  such  remains  exist  at 
present  at  Gopford,  but  there  were 
some  not  long  since ;  and  a  portion 
of  skin  examined  by  Mr.  Quekett 
was  pronounced  by  him  to  be  human, 


and  that  of  a  foir-liaired  person. 
The  ch.  has  an  apsidal  chancel,  aa 
oak  screen,  and  an  ancient  chest 
Some  remarkable  mural  paintings 
have  been  discovered  in  this  church. 
They  were  in  ^ne  preservation,  end 
comprise  numerous  figures  under  I 
canopies,  Our  Lord  in  glory,  the  I 
Apostles,  saints,  and  angels,  with 
a  variety  of  designs  in  patterns.  Tlie 
work  is  of  great  cxoellenoe.  The 
earliest  portions  are  Norm.,  the  hUer 
E.  E.  Though  "restored,"  the  paint- 
ings are  fading,  and  elaborate  draw- 
ings are  being  made  for  the  Essex 
AichsBological  Society.] 

lOreat  Tey  Ch,,  2|  m.  N.W.  of 
Mark's-Tev,  has  a  Norm,  central 
tower,  with  angles,  window  arches 
and  arcades  of  Roman  brick.  One 
light  in  the  stair  turret  is  composed 
of  a  whole  Boman  flue  tile.] 

The  name  Tey  is  perhaps  the 
A.  S.  teagh,  tea?* = an  enclosure  — 
(He),  Mark's-Tey  is  so  called  from 
a  family  **  de  Marca"  or  "do  Marcis," 
who  held  much  land  in  Essex  under 
the  Mandevilles.  It  was  sometimes 
called  "Tey  ad  Ulmos,"  from  the 
very  fine  elms  in  its  neighbourhood. 

L  The  Halsteud  and  Stour  Valley 
Rly.  branches  off  here.  (See  Rte. 
8.) 

The  village  of  Lexden  (3  ul  be- 
yond Mark*fl-Tey,  rt.  of  the  rly..  and 
2  m.  by  road  from  Oolchester)  has 
been  regarded  (see  an  Essay  by  the 
Bev.  H.  JenkifiBj  *  ArchiBologia,  vol. 
xxix. ;  and  •Quart  Rev.,'  No.  193,) 
and  with  great  probability,  as  the 
site  of  the  Britith  Camulodunum,  the 
capital  of  the  Trinobantes,  removed 
to  this  place  by  Gunobelin  (the  Cvm- 
beline  of  Shakespeare),  from  Yeridu- 
mium  (St.  Alban  s).  The  unwallcd 
Roman  Golonia  was  at  first  eBtab> 
lished  here,  and  afterwards,  as  a 
walled  fortress,  on  a  comer  of  the 
British  city— tlie  present  Colchester- 
"  When  we  picture  to  ourselves  what 
a  British  oppidum  was,  a  wide  space 
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eneloeed  within  moandfi  or  stodcades, 
or  more  oommonly  flanked  on  two  or 
tliree  sides  by  woods  or  morasses, 
and  defended  in  front  by  a  rude  ram- 
part»  we   shall  be  struck  with  the 
perfect    correspondenoe   of   Lexden 
with  such  a  position.    To  the  N.  of 
it  flows  the  Cohie,  in  a  deep,  and 
what  mnst  have  been  in  those  days  a 
marshy  yalley,  while  on  the  S.  it  is 
flanked  by  a  smaller   stream  still 
called  the  Roman  river,  which  pro- 
bably made  its  way  through  dense 
forests.     These  two  streams,  meeting 
in  the  estoary  of  the  Ck)lne,  enclose 
on  three  sides  the  peninsula  on  which 
Lexden  stands,  and  across  this  neck 
of  land,  or  such  part  of  it  as  was  un- 
occupied by  marsh  or  wood,  two  or 
perhaps  thx«e  parallel  lines  of  nun- 
pait  may  now  be  traced  for  two  or 
more  mUes,  supposed  to  be  British, 
from   the    flint  celts   which   have 
been  found  about  them/'    These  we 
take  to  have  been  the   new  ram- 
parts of  the  royal  city,  and  in  the 
ffpaoe  within   them,  amounting  to 
about  twenty  square  miles,  inaooes- 
nble  on   the  N^  8.,  and  £.,  and 
rtrouffly  defended  on  the  W.,  the 
Trinoiiantes  could  retire  for  security 
with  all   their   flocks  and   herds. 
Near  the  centre  of  these  lines  a  con- 
■picuons  mound  still  exislB,  which 
we  would  gladly  believe  to  be  the 
Mpolchre  of  the  great  Cunobelin. 
A  onall  Boman  camp,  or  more  pro- 
perly ft  oastellum,  is  still  well  pre- 
served at  no  great  distance  from  the 
8.W.  angle  of  this  British  fortifioa- 
tion.''-Q.  B, 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these 
uguments,  the  suggestion  is  interest- 
ing, and  gives  a  certain  importance 
to  Lexden. 

A  Roman  cemetenr,  from  which 
iinrly  300  urns  have  been  exhumed, 
^  been  discovered  within  the 
Snnmds  of  West  Lodge.  A  Boman 
^  pasBed  (nearly  in  the  line  of 
ute  present  turnpike  road)  from  Lex- 
den to  Cambridge,  by  Haverhill  and 
Linton;  at  Lexden  it  fell  into  the 


main   road 
Chester. 


from   London   to   Col* 


51^  m.  GoLCHBOTEB  Stat  is  at  Mile 
End,  nearly  a  mile  N.  from  the  town. 
(The  Stat,  for  Brightlingsea  and 
Walton-on-the-Naze  (Bte.  6),  is  near 
Si  Botolph's  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town— but  the  two  rly.  lines  are  con- 
nected). The  large  and  magnificent 
building  near  the  Mile  End  stat., 
erected  as  an  hotel  by  Sir  S.  M.  Peto, 
at  a  cost  of  15,0002.,  has  been  con* 
verted  into  an  asylum  for  idiots. 

CoLCHXSTEB. — Ifins:  Three  Cups, 
excellent;  George;  Bed  Lion,  an 
old  house,  having  some  remains  of 
ornamental  carving  on  its  front. 
Local  tradition  points  to  this  house 
(or  the  Old  King's  Head)  as  the 
place  where  the  Boyalist  garrison 
were  assembled  after  the  surrender 
of  the  town.  Hither  was  sent  **  the 
messenger  with  a  death-like  counten- 
ance'* to  summon  Sir  Chas.  Lucas 
and  Sir  Geo.  Lisle  to  the  General; 
and  here,  after  the  execution  of 
those  brave  men,  the  remainder  of 
the  garrison  were  visited  by  Fairfajc 
and  Ireton.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Lreton  was  upbraided  by  Lord 
Capel,  who  afterwards  lost  his  head 
on  the  scaffold — ^it  was  said  in  con- 
sequence. It  does  not  appear  at 
what  inn  Johnson  and  Boswell 
passed  a  night  in  August,  1763,  on 
their  way  to  Harwich.  They  tra- 
veiled  from  London  in  the  stage 
coach,  Johnson  having  in  lus  pocket 
Pomponius  Mela,'  and  seeming  very 
intent  on  ancient  geography.  He 
reinrded  (Colchester  with  veneration 
"for  having  stood  a  siege  for 
Charles  I. ;"  and  at  supper  he  talked 
to  Boswell  ^  of  good  eating  with  un- 
common satisfoction/* 

Colchester  is  the  largest  town  in 
Essex.  The  population  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough  is  26,343.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  sloping  N. 
and  E.-wardB  to  the  Colne,  a  river 
which  most  unusually,  takes  its  name 
from  the  town  (ColoniuX  instead  of 

clS ^ 
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bestowing  a  more  ancient  name  on 
the  Boman  city. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
Bite  of  **Colonia  Oamnlodonum  *' 
must  be  aonght  at  Colchester,  where 
the  remaining  traces  of  Roman  occu- 
pation are  of  hiji^h  interest  and  im- 
portance. Cunobelin,  as  has  already 
oeen  mentioned,  had  removed  the 
capital  of  the  Trinobantes  from  Yem- 
lamium  to  Gamulodunnm.  In  the 
year  44,  the  Emperor  Claudius,  after 
the  two  campaigns  of  his  lieutenant 
Aulus  Plautios,  crossed  to  Britain 
from  Boulogne,  joined  the  legions  with 
his  famous  elephants  at  their  en- 
campments beyond  the  Thames,  and 
marched  with  an  overwhelming  force 
to  Camulodunum,  which  he  entered 
with  little  resistance.  Sixteen  years 
later,  "to  overawe  the  disaffected, 
and  to  show  to  the  more  submissive 
an  image  of  Roman  civilization,"  a 
Boman  colony  was  founded  in  the 
capital  of  the  conquered  Trinobantes. 
"  It  was  dignifiea  with  the  name  of 
Claudian,  from  the  emperor  himself, 
or  Victricensis,  from  the  concjuest  of 
which  it  was  tiie  symbol,  which  was 
also  typified  by  a  statue  of  Victory, 
erected  in  its  principal  place.**  The 
place  received  indiiscriminately  the 
name  of  "Oolonia,"  "OamulodU" 
Qum,'*~or  sometimes  ^'Colonia  Ca- 
mulodunum.** It  was  the  first 
Roman  colony  founded  in  Britain. 
*'  Claudius  determined  to  inform  the 
minds  of  his  remotest  subjects  on 
the  article  of  his  own  divinity— and 
accordingly  directed  the  colonists  of 
Camulodunum  to  consecrate  to  him 
a  temple,  and  appoint  from  among 
themselves  an  onler  of  priests  to 
minister  therein."  (The  passages 
quoted  are  from  the  '  Quart.  Rev^' 
No.  193.) 

In  the  year  62  occurred  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Iceni,  who  '*  suddenly 
rose  in  a  mass  and  rolled  southwards. 
The  estuaries  of  the  Stour  and  Colne, 
with  their  intervening  forests  and 
marshes,  might  prot^  Camulodu- 
num on  the  £.,  but  on  the  N.  the 


road  was  open  to  the  insurgents,  the 
rivers  were  easily  forded,  and  no 
defensible  positions  were  held  by  the 
Romans  in  advance.  Great  was  the 
excitement  that  prevailed,  both  in 
the  palaces  and  caoins  of  the  Roman 
colony.  Women  wailed,  horses 
neighed;  the  theatre  (for  the  Ra- 
mans had  raised  a  theatre  there, 
possibly  the  semicircular  enclosure 
N.W.  of  Lexden,  vulgarly  oalled 
King  CoeVs  kitchen)  had  resounded 
with  unaccustomed  noises ;  the  build- 
ings of  the  dtv  had  been  seen  re- 
flected upsidedown  in  the  waters  of 
the  estuary;  and  on  the  retreat 
of  the  tide,  the  ghastly  remains  of 
human  bodies  he^  been  discovered 
in  the  ooze.**  The  colonists  hastily 
fortified  the  temple  of  Claudius,  the 
most  solid  edifice  they  posseraed; 
but  the  Trinobantes  **  joined  eagerly 
with  the  Iceni  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  massacre The 

last  asylum  of  the  wretched  colonists 
was  carried  by  the  infuriate  Britoiis 
in  two  days,  and  every  one  put  to 
the  sword,  while  their  houses  were 
sacked  and  burnt*'  Ceroalis,  legate 
of  the  9th  legion,  was  afterwards 
completely  routed  by  the  insurgents 
(see  Rte.  8,  Wormingford).  The 
whole  of  what  is  now  Esex  and 
Hertfordshire  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  great  battle  in  which  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  defeated  the  forces 
of  Boadicea  (the  scene  of  which,  it 
has  been  suggested,  may  have  been 
Memng^  between  Colchester  and 
Maldon — see  anie\  that  the  power 
of  Rome  was  restored  in  South 
Britain. 

The  tcaJh  of  Ck)lchester  date,  in 
all  probability,  from  this  period.  **  Of 
the  vast  enclosure  of  the  old  British 
lines  (see  anta^  Lexden)  one  comer 
was  amply  sufficient  for  a  Roman 
fortified  town.  The  site  was  chosen 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  area, 
where  the  elevated  plain  of  Lexden 
terminates  in  a  spit  of   land  pro- 
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jecting  between   the  valley  of  the 
Ooliie  on  the  one  side,  and  a  drv 
xaTine  on  the  other,  till  it  falls  with 
a  rapid  descent  into  the  river  below. 
Upon  this  spot  a  spaoe  was  marked 
out  about  1000  yards  in  length  from 
E.  toW.;  and  600  in  width  from  N. 
to  8L,  which  was  divided  after  the 
manner  of  a  military  camp  by  two 
main  streets  crossing  each  other  near 
the  centre.    The  direction  of  these 
avennee  has  been  nearly,  though  not 
ttedsely,  preserved  to  the  present 
aay;  the  High-street  of  Colchester, 
like  the  Gorso  of  Borne,  for  no  reason 
ttiat  can  be  traced,  deflects  slightly 
from  the  original   line,  and  is  no 
longer  finsh  with  the  Praetorian  or 
front  gate  in  the  western  fooe  of  the 
walls,  thoogh  it  still  preserves  its 
original  exit  at  the  opposite  side.   Of 
the  walls  whidb  sorrounded  this  city 
ample  remains  still  exist.   They  may 
be  traced  on  the  W.,  N.,  and  £.  sides 
almost    withont    interruption,   and 
throogb  far  the  g^ter  part  of  that 
extent  they  still  rise  many  feet  above 
the  ground,  showing,  by  the  perfect 
uniConnity  of  their  oonstraction,  four 
coanes  of  cut  stone  (septaria)  alter- 
nating with  four  oourses  of  brick, 
that  the  whole  was  executed  toge- 
ther, and  has  at  no  time  undergone 
anv  ooQcidemble  repair.    On  the  8. 
mff^  where  tiiese  walls  have  been 
pMsoed  for  the  progressive  extension 
of  the   town,  the   remains   of  the 
original  stnicture  are  far  lees  dis- 
tinet     On  the  whole,  however,  the 
walla  of  Cokheeter  may  be  advanta- 
geously compared  witn   any  other 
remains  of  the  kind  in  this  island,  or 
perlu4»even  on  the  Continent"  (See 
post  fcr  a  further  notice  of  the  walls.) 
The  chief  objects  of  interest  in 
Colchester  besides  these  walls,  are 
the  CadU,  with  the  JftcsetMi  of  the 
Essex  ArciuBological  Society,  which 
is   arranged   in   it;    8t,    BOclph's 
Priory,  and  the  Jhbeif  Gate,    All 
pooKss   historical  and   antiquarian 
mterest,  and  they  may  be  viewed 
in  »  morning  walk  of  3  or  4  hours. 


(The  churches,  except  perhapb  the 
tower  of  Trinity  ch.,  are  of  no  great 
importance.) 

The  main  or  High-street,  running 
E.  and  W.,  though  clogged  with  some 
ugly  buildings  and  the  small  Ch. 
(Dec.  but  of  little  interest)  of  81. 
Bunwald  in  the  middle,  is  wide  and 
cheerful;  In  it  are  some  eood  shops 
and  the  principal  inns,  and  at  the  w. 
end  is  the  C&m  Exchange,  where  is  a 
large  Saturday  market  (the  market 
here,  embracing  a  wide  and  rich 
agricultural  district,  is  important  for 
com  and  cattle).  In  High-street, 
until  pulled  down  by  the  barbarism 
of  the  town  council  in  1H43,  stood  the 
Moot  HaU,  probably  the  oldest  muni- 
cipal structure  in  Britain,  whose  low 
circular  arches  and  stunted  piers  have 
been  referred  (though  inaccurately) 
to  Saxon  times.  It  was  no  doubt 
inconvenient  and  unsightly,  but  as  a 
monument  of  mat  antiquity,  dating 
from  a  period  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest, it  ought  to  have  been  spared. 
(In  the  Castle  Museum  is  a  draw- 
ing of  a  portal  discovered  during  the 
destruction  of  the  hall, — ^which  was 
certainly  Norm.  From  the  time  of 
its  erection  the  Moot  Hall  had  been 
uninterruptedly  employed  as  a  court 
of  justice),  ^atever  the  old  build- 
ing may  have  been,  the  new  Town 
HaM  on  its  site,  with  its  pilasters, 
msticated  basement,  and  Doric  cor- 
nices, cannot  lay  claim  to  elegance. 
Here  and  on  Mersea  Island  are  held 
the  Conservancy  courts  of  the  oyster 
flsheiy.  In  the  old  Moot  Hall  Fair- 
£Etx  and  Ireton  held  the  council  of 
war  that  condenmed  Lucas  and  Lisle 
to  death. 

N.  of  High-street,  and  opposite  the 
Ch.  of  8L  NidioUUt  though  concealed 
by  intervening  houses,  stands,  on 
high  ground,  the  Norman  Keep,  which 
alcne  remains  of  the  ^Cattle.  It  is  a 
low  quadrangular  mass,  168  ft  by 
126  ft  in  phin  (divided,  as  was  usual 
in  Norman  keep,  by  a  wall  miming 
E.  and  W.),  with  square  turrets  at  its 
angles,  pilaster  stnps  between  them. 
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and  a  semicircular  pxojection  at  the 
S.E.  corner.    This  was  believed  by 
General  Boy,  whose  hypothesis  has 
lately  been  reviyed  by  the  Bev.  H. 
Jenkins,    to  have  been  the  actnal 
temple  of  Claudius.     There  seems 
no  satisfactory  reason,  however,  for 
regarding  it  as  any  other  than  a 
Norm,  building,  constructed  in  part 
of  Boman   material  (Mr.  Wright, 
however,  has  doubted  whether  even 
the   bricks   used   in   building   the 
castle  are  Boman),  and  possibly  on 
the  site  of  some  Boman  building  of 
importance.    {See  the  discussion  in 
the  'Quart.  Bev.,'  No.  193).    "Col- 
chester Castle  is  indeed  the  largest 
Norm,  keep  in  this  country,  being 
double  the  size  of  the  White  Tower 
of  London.     The  solidity  is  extra- 
ordinary; the  whole  of  the  ground 
Btory,  and  2  of  its  4  angular  towers 
up  to  the  second  story,  being  per- 
fectly solid,  and  it  is  difficult   to 
Imagine  why  such  superior  labour 
Ihould  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
position  (Colchester)  above  any  other. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that 
we  have  but  few  remains  of  the  1100 
Korm.  castles  of  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
ftnd  it  may  well  be  that  many  of  them, 
long  since  utterly  destroyed,  equalled 
the  great  castle  of  Colchester,  or  even 
exceeded  it:*  — QuaH,    Bev.     The 
walls,  12  fL  thick,  ore  of  a  rubble  of 
olaystone,  Caen  oolite,  and  Kentish 
rag,  intermixed  with  tiles  derived 
from  older  Boman  edifices,  and  dis- 
posed, internally,  some  of  them,  in 
nerring-bone  courses.  The  entrance, 
on   the   S.  side   and    ^ound-floor 
is    enriched   Norm.,   with    grooves 
for  a  portcullis.    On  the  rt  of  the 
entrance   is  a  recessed  chamber,  a 
staircase   leading   into  vaults,  and 
a  well   5  ft.    diameter   and   45  ft 
deep.     On  the  1.  an  ample  wind- 
ing stair  leads  to  the  main  floor  of  the 
S.  front,  and  to  the  top  of  the  walls, 
along  which  it  is  possible  to  walk. 
On  the  main  floor  is  a  large  chamber, 
now  occupied  by  a  library,  founded 
by   Samuel    Uarsnett,    successively 


Bp.  of  (Thichester  and  Norwich,  and 
finally  Abp.  of  York,  died  1631  (see 
ChigioeU,  Bte.  10^;  and  containing  a 
chimney-piece  of  carved  wood, — and 
the  C!hapel,  a  vaulted  room  with  a 
semicircular  apse,  which  projects  at 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  keep.  It  la 
lighted  by  Norm,  loops,  deeply  re- 
cessed, and  was  used  as  an  armoury 
for  the  militia  until  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  Corporation  of  Colchester  to 
Tise  as  a  museum  by  the  late  0.  Gray 
Bound,  £^.,  of  Birch.  The  anti- 
quities belonging  to  the  Essex  Ar- 
chieological  Society  are  kept  in  this 
museum,  as  well  as  those  belonging 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  town  of 
Colchester.  On  the  ground-floor  of 
this  S.  side  is  the  vaulted  dungeon 
in  which  Lucas  and  Lisle  were  con- 
fined before  their  execution.  (This 
took  place  ^*upon  a  green  spot  of 
ground  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Castle* 
a  few  paces  from  the  wall;*'  and  a 
tradition,  believed  in  Evelyn's  time, 
and  showing  the  popular  view,  af- 
firmed that  no  grass  would  grow 
on  the  spot).  On  the  wall  at  the 
S.W.  angle,  is  a  remarkable  circular 
turret  or  watch-tower,  which  haa 
been  regarded  as  especially  Boman, 
and  as  having  once  contained  a 
greatly  honoured  statue  of  Claudius. 
But  there  can  be  UtUe  doubt  that  it 
is  Norm.,  like  the  rest  of  the  Castle* 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Eudo,  *'Dapifer"  or  "High 
Steward"  to  the  Conqueror,  and  pro- 
bably dates  from  his  reign  or  that  of 
William  Bufus.  The  Empress  Maud 
granted  it  to  the  first  De  Yere.  In 
1215  it  held  out  for  John  against  the 
Barons,  but  in  1216  was  taken  by 
Louis  of  France. 

It  has  (as  has  been  said)  been 
doubted  whether  the  bricks  used 
in  building  the  Cestle  are  Boman 
or  Norm.;  but  Boman  mortar  may 
be  seen  adhering  to  some  of  them ; 
a  tolerably  sure  proof  of  their  origin* 
The  chimneys  running  up  through 
the  walls  should  be  noticed.  The 
court,  with  its  trees  and  ivy  ia  pie. 
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tmesqiie ;  a  sycamore  of  Bome  size  is 
growing  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  near 
the  circular  tarret 

The  Muaewn  of  the  Essex  Archsaol. 
Soc  in  the  chapel  of  the  Oastle,  is 
approached  bj  a  modem  corridor, 
running  aloug  the  interior  of  the  S. 
side.  In  this  corridor  is  arranged 
a  yery  fine  collection  of  shells  and 
fossils.  There  is  now  in  the  Museum 
an  excellent  collection  of  books  re- 
lating to  Essex  archeology  and  his- 
tnry,  including  the  MS.  of  Morant's 
*  History  of  £ss(Bx/  recently  presented 
to  the  Corporation  by  Mr.  Hills,  of 
Colne  Park.  The  Museum  is  rich 
in  relics  of  Roman  Comulodunum. 
Among  the  most  important  is  a 
*§pkinx^  about  2  ft  high,  in  oolite, 
brooding  oyer  and  crouching  upon  the 
remains  of  a  human  yictim  which  she 
had  destroyed  and  torn.  Aboye  the 
breasts  the  figure  is  a  winged  female ; 
b^w,  the  body  and  paps  are  canine ; 
the  hinder  parts  and  the  arms  or  paws 
are  thoee  of  a  lion.  It  was  found 
while  digging  the  foundation  for  the 
Eseex  aim  Colchester  Hospital  in 
1821.  A  yery  similar  sphinx,  found 
at  Thorda  in  Hungary,  is  figured 
in  the  'Transactions  of  the  JBssex 
ArchsBoL  Society.*  Both  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  emblems  of  the 
great  riddle — Death ;  — though  the 
q>hinx  may  haye  been  the  emblem 
of  the  city,  since  some  coins  of  Cuno- 
beUn  struck  here  have  a  sphinx  on 
tiifar  leyerse.  Especial  attention 
should  also  be  jdyen  to  the  '  Col- 
tktder  VcMe,*  of  red  clay,  coated 
with  brown — a  species  of  ware  made 
st  Dnrobrivn  (Castor  in  Northamp- 
tonshire.) Thisyase  is  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  gladi- 
atoTB  in  the  arena;  and  the  inscrip- 
tion scratched  oyer  their  heads  runs 
**Secundu8  Mario  Memn  N.  Sac. 
VmL  Yalentinu  Legionis  XXX. ;" 
—  the  interpretation  of  which  is 
doi^tfuL  Tne  vase  had  been  used 
as  a  cinerary  urn,  and  was  found 
in  1853  at  West  Lodge.  Here  is 
also  a  collection   of   fine    bronzes 


bequeathed  to  the  corporation  by 
H.  Vint,  Esq.,  of  St.  Mary's  Lodge ; 
—  among  them  a  small  head  of 
SUenus,  and  a  bust  of  Caligula, 
should  especially  be  noticed.  Both 
were  found  in  1845,  on  the  line 
of  railway  between  Colchester  and 
Ipswich.  An  enormous  earthenware 
wine  yase,  4  ft.  3  in.  high,  was  found 
in  the  Castleyard.  The  cases  of  glass 
and  pottery,  and  those  containing 
lesser  articles  discovered  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
well  deserye  examination.  Obserye 
also  the  drawing  of  a  very  singular 
collection  of  Boman  (or  Boman- 
British)  figures  found  in  tiie  garden 
of  Mr.  Joslin,  Beyerley  Bead.  They 
represent  men  seated  and  holding 
scrolls,— apes,  hares,  lions,  &c.,  and 
seem  to  haye  been  arranged  in  a 
circle  round  the  interment.  (The 
Lares — ^*dii  minuti,'— and  the  tute- 
lary genii  of  men  and  places,  a  class 
nearly  related  to  them,  were  some- 
times represented  under  yery  gro- 
tesque forms.  Those  of  dogs  and 
serpents  were  common.  The  oronze 
figure  of  a  'lar'  discoyeredat  Hercu- 
laneum  represents  a  little  old  man, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  with  his  knees 
up  to  his  chin,  a  huge  head,  ass's 
ears,  a-  long  beard,  and  a  roguish 
face.)  The  curator  of  the  museum 
(Bey.  C.  L.  Acland;  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  prehistoric  archteo- 
logy  of  Essex,  and  has  collected  in 
the  museum  some  interesting  ex- 
amples  of  flint  implements  found  in 
the  county. 

Before  leaving  the  Castle,  the 
visitor  should  walk  round  the  ex- 
terior. He  will  thus  gain  a  better 
idea  of  its  size  and  massive  strength. 

Near  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  town, 
outside  the  walls,  stand  the  ruins  of 
*8L  Botolph's  Priory  Ch,  The  priory 
(for  Augustinian  Canons^  was  founded 
by  a  certain  Emulph  m  1103,  and 
completed  in  1116.  A  bull  of  Pas- 
chal II.  gave  it  the  precedence  of 
every  other  house  of  its  order  in 
England.  Its  ch.  was  ded.  to  St.  B 
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tolph.  (St.  Boiolph,  greatly  honoured 
throughout  the  Eastern  counties, 
founded  a  monastery  at  a  place  called 
loanhoe,  in  the  year  654  (*  Sax.  Obron.' 
ad.  ann.)  Icanhoe  is  perhaps  Boston 
— Botulph's  town— in  Lincolnshire). 
The  remains  of  the  ch.  consist  of  the 
W.  front  and  part  of  the  nave, — all 
Norm.,  and  im>bably  part  of  the 
original  building.  Much  Roman  tile 
is  used  throughout.  The  W.  front 
has  3  portals,— that  in  the  centre 
receding  in  5  orders.  Between  the 
portals  are  lofty  and  shallow  blind 
arches  in  brick.  A  double  tier  of 
intersecting  brick  arches  rises  above 
the  portals ;  and  in  the  gable  was  a 
circ.  window,  with  narrow  round- 
headed  lights  on  either  side.  (This 
fixmt  is  engraved  in  Britton's '  Archit. 
Antiq.')  Within,  a  portion  of  the 
nave  arcade  remains,  with  the  wall 
above  it  (6  bays  8.,  8  N.).    The  circ. 

S'ers  are  built  of  rubble,  mixed  with 
Oman  brick.  Above  was  a  tri- 
forium,  with  large  open  arches,  re- 
sembling that  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 

Scarcely  a  fragment  of  the  do- 
mestic buildings  remains.  Their 
destruction,  and  the  havoc  in  the 
ch.,  were  the  work  of  the  cannon  of 
Fairfax,  in  battery,  during  the  siege 
of  1618,  upon  the  heights  of  Wiven- 
hoe.  Afterwards  the  Parliamen- 
tarians were  posted  in  the  Priory 
Gkirdens,  near  enough  to  bandy  words 
and  stones  witii  the  sentinels  on  the 
town  walls. 

A  new  8t.  Botolph's  Ch.,  intended 
to  conform  to  the  character  of  the  old 
ch.,  has  been  built  dose  by  the  ruins ; 
it  is  of  light-coloured  brick,  and  is 
eminently  unsatisfactory. 

Not  far  distant,  on  an  eminence, 
stands  St.  John'i  Abhey  Gate,  the 
last  relic  of  an  extensive  Benedictine 
Monastery,  founded  by  Eudo  Dapi- 
fer,  "the  High  Steward,"  in  1096. 
Its  chief  was  one  of  the  24  mitred 
barons  of  England.  This  gateway 
is  flanked  by  4  turrets,  and  appears 
to  be  of  the  15th  centy.  The  sides 
are  of  brick,  the  front  of   squared 


flints,  the  window-frames  and  the 
ornaments  generally  of  ashlar.  The 
gateway  has  been  restored  by  Gk>vt 
The  last  abbot  was  hanged  at  hia 
own  gate  for  contumacy  in  refusing 
to  aclmowledge  the  royal  supremacy. 
The  Lucases  bought  the  place  and 
there  resided,  until  they,  in  their 
turn,  were  pillaged  and  put  to  death 
by  Faii&x  and  his  followers.  During 
the  siege  the  eatehouse  was  a  Boyali^ 
outwork,  and  battered  accordinely. 
Upon  its  fall  the  besiegers  ranaacked 
the  adjacent  Ch.  o/8t.  Giiu  and  the 
Lucas  burying-plaee,  and  exerdsed 
the  full  licence  of  soldiery  upon  the 
ancestors  of  the  Royalist  Gener^ 
Here  (in  St.  Giles's  Ch.),  after  the 
execution,  the  bodies  of  Liucas  and 
Lisle  were  secretly  buried  under  the 
N.  aisle.  After  the  Restoration  their 
funeral  rites  were  publicly  solem- 
nised, and  a  plain  black  slab,  the  only 
thing  worth  noting  at  present  in  the 
ch.,  was  laid  over  tneir  remaina. 
Charles,  who  bore  his  own  trials 
with  sufficient  fortitude,  is  said  to 
have  "burst  into  a  flood  of  tears" 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  these 
his  gallant  adherents. 

Headgate-street  preserves  in  its 
name  alone  the  memorial  of  the 
ancient  *' Porta  Oapitalis.*'  Fairfax 
assaulted  this  gate  the  day  after  his 
arrival  before  the  town.  The  gar- 
rison sallied,  were  driven  in,  and 
hotly  pursued;  Lord  Gapel,  by  re- 
peated chargesof  horse,  at  last  secured 
their  retreat,  and  himself  fastened 
the  gate  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
This  was  the  bold  royalist  of  whom, 
alluding  to  his  arms,  a  lion  in  a  field 
gules  sem^  of  crosses,  it  was  said- 
Here,  lioa  like,  nndaunted  Ganel  itood. 
Beset  by  crosseB  In  a  field  of  blood. 

8t.  John's  Oreen  overlooks  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,  and  was, 
during  the  siege,  the  site  of  the 
most  destructive  of  the  besiegers' 
batteries. 

The  tower  of  Trinity  Ch.  (ap 
prooched    by    Ptlham-lane,    rt   m 
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deaoending  the  High-street),  will  in- 
teregt  the  architectural  antiquary. 
It  iB  chiefly  constructed  of  tiles, 
nmilar  to  those  employed  in  Boman 
works,  with  **  long  and  short  work  " 
and  plaster  mouldings.  The  door- 
way has  a  straight-lined  arch, 
wrought  in  tiles ;  and  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  tower  should 
not  date  fiom  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Norm.  Conquest  The  rest  of 
this  ch.  is  Perp. 

By  skirting  the  street  called  Bal- 
keroe.  or  Balcoo-lane,  the  exterior  of 
the  town  waR  may  he  seen,  and,  with 
Bome  cdksace  to  the  nose  from  sub- 
mmal  pigsties,  may  be  examined. 
The  widls  include  about  108  acres, 
tnd  are  built  of  septaria,  or  ^*  cement 
stones,"  from  the  Harwich  coast,  with 
bonding  courses  of  tile.  The  whole 
circuit  may  be  traced.  (See  ante. 
An  ample  notice  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  walls  of  Gdchester,  by 
Dr.  P.  M.  Duncan,  with  drawings 
and  measurements,  will  he  found 
in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Essex 
Areheological  Society.')  Close  to  the 
a.  ojT  6t.  Mary  9  on  the  WaJU,  which 
oocopjes  the  highest  g^und  in  the 
town,  was  a  postern,  now  marked  by 
a  flif^ht  of  steps.  Here  is  a  yerv 
massive  fragment  of  the  wall  well 
worth  notice.  It  senres  as  the  wall 
of  the  ch.-yd.  During  the  siege  the 
lojalists  had  a  battery  in  this  ch.-yd. ; 
aiKi  a  one-eyed  gunner  in  the  tower, 
with  '*a  brass  saker,*'  singled  out 
and  shot  so  many  persons  in  tiie 
treodieB,  that  the  battery  on  St. 
John's  Qreen,  when  thrown  up,  was 
directed  mainly  against  this  tower, 
wbidi  at  last  fell  and  killed  the 
gnnner  in  its  ruins.  The  ch.  lay  in 
mins  from  1648  to  1713,  and  in  1729 
the  massiTe  stone  tower  received  its 
upper  12  ft.  of  brickwork.  The  oh., 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  has 
been  recently  (1871)  rebuilt.  Within 
is  a  statue  of  John  Bebow,  merchant 
of  Colchester,  d.  1699. 

Further  up  the  lane,  on  the  crown 
of  nearly  the  highest  ground  in  the 


old  town,  is  the  principal  bastion, 
called  "the  Baloon,"  and  known  also 
as  Colking's  Castle,  or  more  properly 
the  CaMe  of  King  Coeh 

<'  Sane  Coel "  is  the  great  legendary 
hero  of  Colchester,  and  his  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  tradition,  is  re- 
tained in  that  of  the  town.  (This, 
however,  is  no  doubt  "Coloniie  Cas- 
trum"— the  "Chester"  of  the  colony 
— from  which  latter  the  river  was 
also  named).  '*The  Britons  seem 
to  have  long  clung  to  the  flattering 
notion  that  the  city  of  Cunobelin 
still  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
native  monarch,  and  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  the 
list  of  chieftains  who  were  reputed 
to  have  still  exercised  some  sort  of 
sovereignty  over  their  people.  From 
Cunobelin,  according  to  these  tm- 
ditions,  were  descended  an  Arviragus^ 
a  Marius,  a  Coillus,  and  a  Lucius. 
.  .  .  The  island,  after  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Carausius  and  his  successors, 
was  surrendered  to  the  Romans  by 
Coel,  styled  Duke  of  Eaeroolvin, 
or  Colchester,  in  return  for  which 
service  he  was  aUowed  to  retain  the 
nominal  sovereignty  in  Britain,  and 
has  become  renowned  as  the  'Old 
Kiuf  Cole'  of  popular  song.  On 
his  dying  soon  afterwards,  the  Brit- 
ish legends  went  on  to  declare 
that  Constantius  the  senator,  the 
representative  of  the  Roman  power 
in  the  island,  received  the  crown  of 
Coel,  but  only  in  virtue  of  marriage 
with  his  daughter  Helena ;  and  Col- 
chester has  hence  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  giving  birth  to  Constantme, 
the  first  Christian  emperor.  There 
is  no  trace,  however,  of  Constantius 
having  been  in  Britain  at  all  before 
tho  year  296,  at  which  time  his  son 
was  24  years  old ;  and  the  most  cre- 
dible writers  assert  that  his  consort 
was  not  a  Briton  but  a  Bithynian. 
We  leave  the  good  citizens  of  Col- 
chester in  possession  of  their  arms, 
*  a  cross  inragled  between  4  crowns,' 
in  token  of  Helena's  invention  of  ttie 
cross  of  Christ ;  but  we  cannot  allow 
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that  they  have  any  historical  title  to 
them." — Qtiart.  Bev, 

The  prden  of  the  Old  Gnitched 
Friars,  just  within  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  town  walls,  is  converted  into  a 
BoUjmio  Garden.  Here  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  bits  of  the  wall. 

The  nege  of  CoUhetAer  is  so  well 
known  an  event  in  English  history, 
and  so  frequently  brought  to  the 
memory  of  the  stranger  in  this  town, 
that  a  very  brief  notice  of  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here. 

The  year  1648  witnessed  the  last 
and  most  severe  struggles  of  the 
royalist  parW.  The  Kentish  forces, 
defeated  under  Goring,  at  Maidstone, 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  forming  a 
junction  with  those  of  Essex  under 
Lord  Capel,  Sir  Ghas.  Lucas,  and  Sir 
Geo.  Lisle;  the  whole  numbering 
4000  men.  Fairfax,  following  hard, 
forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Col- 
chester, a  town  without  regular  for- 
tifications, and  which,  thoroughly 
hostile  to  the  royal  cause,  had  re- 
peatedly supported  that  of  the  Par- 
liament with  men  and  mone^.  The 
royalists  forced  their  way  into  the 
town.  On  the  next  day  Fairfax 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  suburb  of 
Lexden,  called  a  surrender,  which 
was  derided,  and  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful assault,  as  related,  upon  the 
Headgate.  His  reception  taught  him 
caution,  and  he  sat  down  regularly 
before  the  place. 

Colchester  at  that  time  was,  in 
military  phrase,  utterly  untenable; 
but  the  countiy  was  hostile  to  the 
Boyalists,  and  retreat  therefore  im- 
practicable. To  10  days'  provision 
found  in  the  town,  a  large  and  sea- 
sonable addition  was  brought  in  from 
the  suburb  of  the  Hythe,  and,  by  vari- 
ous dashing  sallies,  sheep  and  cattle 
were  procured.  The  garrison  also 
gained  possession  of  a  store  of  gun- 
powder, equally  indispensable.  For 
2  months  the  besiegers  augmented 
their  works  and  battered  the  place, 
disturbed  only  by  occasional  sallies. 


Famine  then  began  within  the  walls. 
The  meat  and  grain  failed.  The 
generals  shared  with  the  oommon 
soldiers  the  flesh  of  the  horses,  kept 
alive  to  this  extremity  upon  leaves, 
bark  of  trees,  and  thatch.  The  side 
of  a  dog  sold  for  six  shillings ;  and 
to  the  other  miseries  of  want  was 
added  the  clamour  of  the  starving 
townspeople,  frequent  and  loud,  for 
surrender.  In  their  distreas  the 
garrison  offered  to  throw  open  their 
gates,  and  dared  Fairfax  to  enter  and 
take  possession.  But  Fairfinx,  though 
not  aeflcient  in  courage,  was  hi  too 
prudent  a  general  to  aUack  desperate 
men,  who  also  were  becoming  daily 
weakened  bv  famine.  Twice  the 
royalists  failed  to  cut  their  way 
tlirough  tlie  lines.  As  the  sl^e 
advanced  Fairfax  made  his  terns 
harder,  and  finallv  refused  to  treat, 
demanding  from  tne  superior  oflBcets 
a  surrender  at  discretion,  promising 
life  only  to  the  common  soldiers. 

At  last  came  tidings  of  the  over- 
throw by  Cromwell  of  the  northern 
Boyalists,  under  Sir  Marmadnke 
Langdale  and  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton; with  this  ended  all  chance  of 
relief.  In  consequence,  on  the  27th 
August,  after  76  days'  siege,  having 
eaten  up  nearly  800  horses,  with  one 
da/s  food  and  a  barrel  and  a  half  of 
powder  in  their  stores,  the  garrison 
laid  down  their  arms  at  discretion, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfiax  marched 
into  the  town.  A  council  of  war  was 
held.  The  parliamentary  general, 
not  naturally  bloodthirs^,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
bold,  crafty,  and  implacable  Ireton. 
The  same  evening,  without  hearing 
what  they  had  to  say,  Lucas  and 
Lisle  were  led  into  a  small  open 
green  a  few  yards  N.  of  the  castle 
wall,  where  they  found  three  files  of 
musketeers  drawn  up.  The  sentence 
upon  the  2  generals  was  *' speedy 
death."  Lucas,  confronting  them, 
said,  "I  have  often  looked  death  in 
the  face  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
you  shall  now  see  how  I  dare  to 
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die.**  After  Tanaining  a  few  minutes 
npon  his  knees  in  eaniest  prayer,  he 
Tuee,  threw  open  his  vest,  and  said, 
'*8ee,  I  am  ready  for  you;  rebels, 
do  your  worst  !"*  He  fell  with  four 
moiial  wounds.  When  Lisle  was 
bzoogfat  out,  he  knelt  and  kissed 
the  body  of  his  friend.  Afterwards 
directing  the  musketeers  to  stand 
nearw,  one  of  them  said,  "  Til  war- 
rant. Sir,  we  hit  you."  Ue  answered, 
jnmling,  '*I  have  been  nearer  you 
when  you  have  missed  me,"  and  im- 
mediately fell  Ireton  witnessed  the 
whole.  Fair&x  escaped  the  sight, 
though  not  the  shame.  The  soldiery 
were  pillaged  and  stripped,  and  some 
transported  to  the  plantatiuns.  The 
townalblk,  though  no  friends  to  the 
king's  party,  were  fined  12,0O0Z., 
the  payment  of  part  of  which  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Dutch  merchants 
of  the  "Bays"  and  *'Says"  trade. 
The  town  indeed  suffered  terribly 
from  this  long  siege.  Evelyn  de- 
cribes  it  as  ''ragged  and  fiictious, 
swarming  with  sectaries." 

The  chief  dependence  of  the  town 
ia  in  the  supply  of  the  surrounding 
agricultural  districts.  Its  manufac- 
tuiea  are  not  important  There  are 
two  silk  mills.  Colchester  was  long 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  Bays 
(Baize)  and  Say^,  introduced  by 
Dutch  refugees,  driven  from  Holland 
by  Alva,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
At  one  time,  before  the  rise  of  the 
cotton  trade,  this  manufacture  is  said 
to  have  produced  to  the  town  3o,000Z. 
weekly.  It  languished  during  the 
past  century,  and  no  trace  of  it  now 
remains.  The  movement  and  stir  of 
Colchcsttr  have  however  been  much 
increased  of  kite  yetirs,  by  the  cslab- 
hshment  of  a  permanent  camp  (of 
wooden  huts;  6.  of  the  town ;  and 
by  the  completion  of  the  large  and 
fine  cavalry  barracks,  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  Engbmd.  About  1600  to 
1800  troops  are  usually  stationed 
here. 

The  British  coasts  ha^e  been  £Bk- 


mous  for  Oytten  from  the  time  of 
the  Bomans  to  our  own,  and  among 
British  oysters  those  of  Colchester 
are  thought  by  discerning  epicures 
to  bear  the  palm.  Massinger^s  *  Jus- 
tice  Greedy'  commences  his  day 
with  "a  barrel  of  Colchester  oys* 
ters."  They  are  taken  in  the  Colne 
and  fattened  on  layings  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  stanoard  silver  oyster 
borne  by  the  water-bailiff  and  pre- 
served among  the  corporation  "*  Joca- 
lia,"  with  a  silver  mace,  wasaail-bowl, 
and  gold  chain.  The  exclusive  right 
to  this  fishery  is  held  by  the  town 
under  a  charter  of  Richard  L  It 
appears  from  the  town  records  that 
occasional  horse-loads  of  oysters  were 
considered  no  unacceptable  present 
by  Walsingham,  Leicester,  and  other 
courtiers  of  the  virgin  Queen.  At 
the  present  time  Sie  oyster  trade 
with  London  employs  some  hundreds 
of  small  craft.  From  50002.  to 
10,0002.  worth  of  oysters  are  annually 
sold  out  of  the  Colne.  Tiie  value  of 
the  spat  or  8pawn  in  the  river  is 
estimated  at  20,0002.  In  April  or 
May,  when  first  cast  in,  it  resembles 
a  <uop  from  a  tallow  candle ;  in  24 
hours  the  shell  begins  to  form.  The 
oysters  are  fattened  on  layingst 
which  are  usually  covered  at  low 
tide  by  18  inches  of  water.  Some 
of  the  best  of  these  layings  when 
sold  fetch  4002.  to  7002.  per  acre. 
Pits  are  only  resorted  to  by  the 
owners  or  leasees  of  inferior  layingSf 
who  dread  that  the  winter  frost  will 
touch  their  oysters,  sometimes  in- 
suflBciently  covered  with  water.  The 
pitted  oyster  neither  grows  nor 
fattens.  The  Colne  is  navigable  to 
the  Hythe  about  1(  m.  below  the 
town  for  vessels  of  150  tons,  and 
hence  Colchester  is  a  bonded  port. 

There  is  a  very  large  distillery  at 
the  Hythe.  (For  the  rly.  from  Col- 
chester to  Brightlingsea  and  Walton* 
on-the-Naze,  see  Rte.  6.) 

The  Ch.  at  Berechurch  close  to 
Cololiester,  has  an  early  Dec.  W. 
portal,  very  excellent  in  detail  and 
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mouldingB.  Some  of  the  windows 
are  believed  to  have  been  brought 
from  St.  John's  Abbey  after  the 
Dissblution.  The  monuments  in 
(he  Audley  Chapel,  and  one  by  Sir 
F.  Ohantrey  in  the  chanoel,  deaerye 
notioe. 

The  rly.  from  Colchester  follows 
nearly  the  line  of  the  old  turnpike- 
load.    After  passing 

55}  m.  Ardleigh  (Carter  the  well- 
known  seedsman's  grounds,  80  or  40 
acres  in  extent,  lie  between  Ardleigh 
and  Dedham),  we  reach 

59  m.  Manningtree  Stat,  near  the 
8toar,  and  about  }  m.  W.  of  the 
town  of  Manningtree.  (Inn :  White 
Hart).  Pop.  with  its  E.  suburb  of 
Mistley,  2505.  The  town  stands  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Stour,  here  acces- 
lible  for  yessda  of  250  tons,  and 
carries  on  a  large  trade  in  com,  malt, 
and  coals.  In  the  Ch.,  rebuilt  1616. 
is  a  monument  to  Thomas  Ormond, 
burnt  during  the  Marian  persecution 
for  refusing  to  attend  mass. 

Mathew  Hopkins,  the  famous 
witch-finder,  was  a  native  of  Man- 
ningtree. In  1644  he  and  others 
were  commissioned  by  Parliament 
to  **  perform  a  circuit"  for  the  dis- 
covery of  witches.  They  went 
through  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Hunt- 
ingdon; and  hanged  16  persons  at 
Yarmouth,  40  at  Bury,  beside  others 
in  Suffolk,  to  the  number  of  60. 

**  Has  not  this  present  Parliament 
A  ledger  to  toe  Devil  flent» 
Fully  empowered  to  treat  about 
Finding  revolted  witches  ont  ? 
And  has  he  not  within  one  year 
Haag^  three  score  of  them  in  a  sbire  ?" 
Buiibrat, 

Hopkins  began  in  March,  1644, 
by  the  disooveiy  of  **  7  or  8  of  that 
horrible  sect  of  witches,"  living  at 
Manningtree,  who  always  on  Friday 
nights  had  their  meeting  close  to 
his  house.  He  was  at  last  tried  as 
he  had  tried  others,  and  flung  into 
the  water  with  his  thumbs  and  great 


toes  tied  together.    He  swam;  and 


"  proved  himself  a  witdi, 
And  made  a  rod  for  hia  own  breech.** 

His  'Discovery  of  Witches,'  in 
which  he  answers-  objections,  was 
printed  in  1647;  and  100  copies 
were  reprinted  in  1837,  in  a  collec- 
tion relating  to  witchcnift,  by  J.  B. 
Smith. 

The  beast-fiiii  here  was  once  very 
&moua.  Prince  Hal  calls  Folstaff 
'^  that  roasted  Mannino:tree  ox  with 
the  pudding  in  his  belly."  rt  From 
hence  is  a  branch  rly.  to  Harwich 
(Bte.  7). 

ILawford  C%.,  1|  m.  8.W.  of  Man- 
ningtree, has  a  curious  quatrefoil  of 
red  clay  in  the  gable  above  tlie  £. 
window.  There  are  some  resembling 
it  in  the  N.  wall  of  Frittendeo  ch., 
Kent,  of  the  14th  oenty.  The  church 
is  chiefly  Deo.  There  is  a  good 
Edwardian  timber  porch.] 

At  Manningtree  we  cross  the 
Stour  and  enter  Suffolk.  For  the 
line  from  this  point  to  Ipswich,  m 
Suffolk,  Bte.  12. 


ROUTE  3. 

LONDON  TO  BRAINTREE.  BRAINTREE 
BY  DUNMOW  TO  BISHOP*S  STORT. 
FORD. 

(Great  Eattem  Badusay. 
Branch  linet.) 

The   Great   Eastern  Eailway  v 

followed  as  far  as  Witham  Stat.(Bt(^ 

I  2),  where  lines  branch  N.  to  Brain- 
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tree  and  S.  to  Haldon.    (Fot  the 
latter,  see  the  following  route), 
(a)  Witham  to  Braintree. 

The  distance  from  Witham  to 
Bfaintree  ie  6}  m.  The  line  follows 
the  Talley  of  the  Brain  river. 

Between  Witham  and  White  Not- 
ley  Slat  is 

L  FauDcboum  HaU  (in  the  oocnpa- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Holland),  belonging  to 
the  Bev.  W.  Bullock,  the  fine  old 
seat  of  the  Bollocks.  The  house  is 
of  hriok  and  of  Tarious  dates,  the 
front  having  been  reoonstructed  about 
10  years  since.  The  most  ancient 
poitioD  is  a  tower  at  the  N.£.  angle, 
of  the  earlj  part  of  the  15th  centy., 
sHhooeh  the  windows  have  been 
altere£  In  the  park  is  a  oedar 
measorinff  19  ft.  in  girth.  The  C%., 
dedieated  to  St.  Germanus,  is  Norm., 
the  walls  and  windows  being  the 
oune  as  when  erected  700  years  ago. 
There  are  braMte$  for  Henry  Fortes- 
eoe  (d.  1576)  and  hiB  second  wife. 
The  lately  built  rectory  house  is 
unusually  good  and  e£fectiye. 

Faulkboum  became  part  of  the 
Honour  of  Gloucester,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  its  heiress  to  Robert,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Hen.  I. 
It  became  the  property  of  Sir  Ed- 
vaid  Bollock  about  1637.    At 

White  NotJUy  (Stat),  the  ch.  has 
late  Dec  portions. 

[About  2|  m.  £.  is  ItivenhdU,  where 
in  the  modernised  Ch,  is  some  curi- 
ous ancient  stained  glass  brought 
from  Fiance  30  years  since.  Here 
Thomas  Tusser,  author  of  *Fiye 
Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry/ 
WBs  bom  about  1515;  and  1}  m. 
8.W.  is  Faiisted,  where  he  tried 
his  *  Fire  hundred  points  of  Good 
Husbandry '  with  little  success.  He 
came  from  Norfolk— 

"  To  teek  more  health. 
To  baaw  my  bead  at  Falnited, 

Where  «  biles  I  dwelt 
The  ttthing  lifr,  the  tithing  rtrife. 

Through  ilthing  111  of  Jack  and  Jill, 
The  dtlljr  pay*,  the  miry  ways 

Tookmglfelf'j 


The  next  Stat  is  at 

Bvlford  (Stat.^. 

On  1.  Bladt  NoOey  was  the  birth- 
place of  John  Ray,  the  naturalist 
(1627).  son  of  the  villa^  blacksmith, 
and  educated  at  Bramtree  schooL 
Hither  he  retired  from  Cambridge ; 
and  hero  died  **  in  a  house  of  his  own 
building"  and  was  buried,  1701 
Gompton,  Bishop  of  London,  ereotea 
a  monument,  still  to  be  seen,  over  his 
grave  in  the  oh.-yd.  (This  tomb,  as 
an  inscription  on  the  8.  side  records, 
was  restored  in  1777,  and  again  in 
1792.  Thero  is  an  inscription  on 
the  N.  side,  of  later  date,  giving  the 
date  of  Ray*s  birth  and  deatib  as 
Nat,  29  Not.  1628;  o&.  17  Jan.  170|. 
Below  are  the  words,  "  v^pnv  ciri* 
^Qimv  Twra  yri  ra^s,^  The  dates 
on  the  tomb,  however,  are  contra- 
dicted by  the  parish  register,  which 
in  1627  records  the  baptism  of 
"John — of  Roger  and  Elizabeth 
Bay,  December  6 ;  **  and  by  many 
letters  in  the  Ray  correspondence, 
which  show  that  Ray's  death  took 
place  Jan.  17,  170}.)  At  Black 
Notley  also  was  bom  in  1570,  Wil- 
liam  Bedel,  Bishop  of  Kilmore^  no 
less  eminent  for  his  learning  and 
piety,  than  for  his  simplicity  and 
firmness  of  character.  The  living 
was  once  held  by  Dr.  Richard 
Crakanthorp,  a  celebrated  logician 
and  divine  (much  admired  by  the 
Puritans)  who  died  and  was  buried 
here  in  1624. 

A  short  course  brings  us  to 

6|  m.  ^ratn^rse  {Inn:  Whife 
Hart;  Horn.)  Pop.  with  Booking 
8189.  This  is  a  town  chiefly  com- 
posed of  small  brick  houses  built 
upon  high  ground  above  the  Brain 
or  Podsbrook  river.  Once  a  seat 
of  the  Bishops  of  London,  it  was 
erected  into  a  distinct  parish  in 
the  13th  centy.  Much  of  its  ancient 
prosperity  was  due  to  the  pilgrims 
who  rested  here  on  their  way  to 
Bury  or  Walsingham.  St,  MiehaeTi 
Church  stands  on  high  ground,  with- 
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in  an  ancient  encampment:  it  has 
a  tower  of  E.  E.  date,  with  lofty 
shingled  spire,  and  is  constructed 
chiefly  of  flint  The  S.  aisle  is 
late  Perp.,  and  was  bnllt  from  funds 
raised  by  the  actins"  of  certain 
mysteries  in  the  ch. — tne  **  play  "  of 
8t.  Swithun  in  1523,  of  St.  Andrew 
in  1525,  and  of  'Plaoy  Dacy,  alias 
St.  Ewestacy '  (St.  Eustace),  in  1534. 
The  ch.  has  been  recently  restored, 
at  a  very  considerable  cost.  As 
might  be  expected  in  a  town  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  long-pending 
0uit  of  the  Braintree  church  rate,  the 
DtMenters*  Chapeh  (both  here  and 
at  Becking),  are  spacious  and  promi- 
nent buildings.  The  manufacture  of 
Bilk  and  crape  occupies  nearly  1000 
hands;  having  succeeded  to  those 
of  woollen  and  baize  introduced  by 
the  refugees  driven  from  Flanders 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

N.  of  Braintree  is  Backing,  Pop. 
8399.  The  two  towns  are  nearly 
united,  and  form  one  lone  street. 
Booking  is  a  "Peculiar,"  tne  chief 
over  6  others  in  Essex  and  Sufiblk, 
under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  commissary  is  called  Dean  of 
Booking.  In  the  Ch,,  which  is  late 
Dec,  are  the  hrasges  of  John  Dore- 
ward  (1420)  and  his  wife  Isabella. 
The  knight  is  in  plate-armour,  an 
early  example.  The  ch.  has  a  good 
massive  W.  tower  (Perp.),  well  de- 
serving notice  for  its  detail  and  pro- 
portions. There  is  a  fine  S.  porch, 
of  2  bays,  with  windows.  The  liv- 
ftg  was  once  held  by  Dr.  John 
Gauden,  author  of  the  *  Icon  Basi- 
like,'  who  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11.  was  rewarded  with  the 
bishopric  of  Exeter,  and  was  after- 
wards translated  to  Worcester. 

Guy's  Hospital  has  a  considerable 
estate  here. 

[In  the  Ch.  of  BradweU,  4  m.  E.  of 
Braintree,  is  an  elaborate  Eliza- 
bethan monument  to  Sir  Anthony 
and  Lady  Maxcy.    The  fabric  of  the 


ch.  is  Norm.,  with  14th-oenty.  win- 
dows. Perp.  rood  screen.  There  is 
also  a  singularly  interesting  inscrip- 
tion for  Sir  Wm.  Maxey,  and  an 
incised  slab  with  the  effigy  of  a 
Priest,  a  kind  of  monument  of  rare 
occurrence  in  Essex. 

BradweU  HaXL,  adjacent,  was  built 
by  Sir  Anthonv  Mazey.  The  interior 
Ib  interesting.] 

[5  UL  S.W.  of  Braintree  is  LitiU 
Leighs,  where  stood  a  priory  of  Aa- 
gustinian  canons,  founded  about  1230, 
by  Ralph  Gemon,  and  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Richard  Rich, 
created  Baron  Rich  by  Edw,  VL 
in  1547.  By  him  the  priory  was 
converted  into  a  magnificent  palace, 
with  a  park  of  1200  acres.  The 
place  was  described  by  one  Dr. 
Walker,  in  preaching  the  funeral 
sermon  for  one  of  Lord  Rich's  descend'' 
ants  as  *^  a  secular  elysium,  a  worldly 
paradise,  a  heaven  upon  earth."  Lord 
Rich  died  at  Rochfoid  HaU  in  1567, 
possessed  of  enormous  property  in 
Essex.  "He  was,*'  says  Fuller,  "a 
lesser  hammer  under  Cromwell,  to 
knock  down  abbeys, — most  of  the 
grants  of  which  lands  going  through 
his  hands,  no  wonder  if  some  stuck 
to  his  fingers."  (For  his  monument'in 
Felstead  ch.,  see  pcvd,)  His  de- 
scendants, under  the  title  of  Earls  of 
Wnrwick,  upheld  the  splendours  of 
Little  Leighs  for  a  century. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  house  was  sold  to  Guy's  Hospital 
and  pulled  down,  except  a  fine  brick 
gateway  (dating  from  1458  to  1485) 
with  flanking  turrets  and  chimneys, 
a  porter's  lodge  and  a  part  of  the 
quadrangle,  now  a  fieamhouse.  Over 
tlie  gateway  are  carved  the  arms 
of  Rich,  with  the  motto  **  Grarde  ta 
foy."  Tiitt  design  and  details  of 
the  gateway  are  fine,  and  well  de- 
serve attention.  The  original  doors 
remain. 

In  the  Ch.  of  Little  Leighe  (dis- 
tant about  2  m.  from  the  Priory)  is  the 
of  a  priest  wearing  the  eucLa- 
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jiatic  Testments.  It  10  carred  in  oak : 
and  except  that  of  the  Abbot  of 
Darley  in  AU  Saints*  Church,  Derby, 
19  the  only  (ancient)  example  of  a 
wooden  eocIeeiasticAl  effigy  in  the 
kingdom.  See  a  notice  by  the  Bev. 
F.  Spurrell  in  'Easex  ArchsBol. 
Trans.'  toL  ii.,  and  '  AichiBol.  Jonr- 
naV  No.  69.] 

[The  Ch,  of  Qreat  Leight  (about 
2  m.  distant  from  that  of  Little 
Leighs)  has  a  ronnd  tower,  and  a 
fine  Eaker  Sepulchre. 


(i.)  Bzaintree  by  Dmunow  to 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

A  branch  line  of  rly.  (Great 
Eastern)  between  Braintree  and 
Bishop's  StortfOTd.  running  by  Dnn- 
BK)w,  was  opened  in  1869.  Two 
tnins  ran  each  way  daily. 

The  first  Stat,  beyond  Braintree  is 

2}  m.  Bayne.  This  place,  on  the 
Dniimow  road,  poesessed  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  much  fre- 
quented by  matrons  and  mothers 
befnre  the  Reformation. 

Bayne  HaUt  the  ancient  mansion 
of  the  Oapels,  Earls  of  Essex,  has 
long  been  occupied  as  a  farm-house, 
bat  is  still  interestinff!  The  earlier 
portion  was  erected  by  the  Welles 
family,  the  later  by  Sir  Giles  Gapel, 
aboot  1530.  Sir  GUes  was  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Capel,  the 
wealthy  London  merchant,  who 
aoqoiied  Bayne  in  I486.  His  great 
vealth  was  proverbial.  ^  I  ask  not 
the  store  of  Ooamas  or  Gapel,*'  writes 
Alexander  Barclay  {Bdogues).  The 
ch.  of  Ba3rne  was  rebuilt  in  1840. 

6i  m.  FeUtead  Stat  The  Ch., 
standing  on  an  eminence,  like  most 
in  this  part  of  Essex,  has  portions 
which  have  been  considered  Saxon. 
It  contains  what  was  once  a  splen- 
did monument  to  the  first  Lord  ttich, 
of  whom  an  account  has  been  g^ven 
in  connection  with  Leigh's  Priory. 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  hospital  at 


Felstead,  and  of  the  Grammar  School, 
in  which  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  Dr.  John 
Wallis,  the  mathematician,  Bichard 
Gromwell,  and  two  at  least  (see  pod) 
of  his  brothers  were  educated.  The 
school  was  reconstituted  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  1851,  and  now  edu« 
cates  more  than  200  boys.  It  has 
3  exhibitions  of  601.  a-year  each, 
and  3  of  50L  a-year  available  for  3 
years  at  the  universities.  The  new 
buildings,  completed  in  1867,  are 
very  conspicuous  from  the  rly.  Oliver 
Cromwell's  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Bourchier,  of  Felstead; 
and  It  appears  from  the  parish  re- 
gisters tnat  his  eldest  son  Bobert 
was  buried  here  in  1639.  It  seems 
probable  that  he,  as  well  as  his 
brothers  Oliver,  Bichard,  and  Henry, 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
The  entry  of  his  burial  in  the  re« 
gister  records  him  as  "Bobertus 
Cromwell,  filius  honorandi  viri  Mtis. 
Oliveris  Cromwell.  .  .  .  EtBobertus 
fuit  eximie  pins  juvenis,  Deum  timens 
supra  multos."  He  died  aged  18; 
and  when  Cromwell,  on  his  death-bed, 
desired  those  verues  to  be  read  to 
him  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  in  which  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  having  **  learned  in  whatsoever 
state  he  was  therewith  to  be  content, 
for  he  could  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengthened  him," 
the  Protector  said,  ^  That  Scripture 
did  once  save  my  life,  when  my 
eldest  son  died,  which  went  as  a 
dagger  to  my  heart  —indeed  it  did." 
Forster  and  Carlyle  supposed  this 
"eldest  son"  to  have  been  Oliver. 
It  was  really  Bobert  (see  an  article 
in  the  'Edinburgh  Keview,'  Jan., 
1856).  The  Protector's  family  was 
also  connected  with  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Felstead,  by  the  marriage  of 
his  youngest  daughter  Frances  to 
Bobert  Bich,  grandson  and  heir  of 
the  third  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died, 
however,  soon  after  his  marriage 
without  succeeding  to  the  title. 

Arthur  Wilson,  author  of  the  curi- 
ous, gossiping,  and  scandalous  *  life 
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of  James  I./  is  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  Felstead  ch.  He  died  steward  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Bather  more  than  half  a  mile  be- 
yond Felstead  Stat.,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  200  or  SOO.yaids  to  the  rt. 
ci  the  present  railway,  stood  the 
Friary  of  lAtJQs  Dunmow,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  interesting  re- 
mains. It  was  founded  for  Augusti- 
nian  Canons  in  1104,  by  Jnga 
Baynard,  sister  of  Balph  Barnard, 
the  builder  of  "Baynard's  Castle  "  in 
London.  "The  mortified  men  of 
this  priory,"  says  Fuller,  "were 
sometimes  mirthnil."  Attached  to 
it  were  lands  held  by  an  ancient 
**  custom,"  originating  most  probably 
vith  Robert  Fitz- Walter  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  by  which  a  Flitch  of 
Bacon  could  be  claimed  by  any  mar- 
ried couple  who  had  "  not  repented 
them,  sleeping  or  wakine,  of  their 
marriage  in  a  year  and  a  day."  The 
earliest  claim  recorded  in  the  Char^ 
tulary  of  the  priory  was  in  the  year 
1445 :  the  last  claim  allowed  was  in 
1751,  when  it  is  sedd  that  Hogarth 
was  present. 

The  custom  has  been  revived  of 
late  years,  but  in  connection  with 
tiie  town  of  Great  Dunmow  (see 
potl)f  which  has,  however,  in  reality 
no  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than 
London  or  York.  The  first  attempts 
to  revive  it  were  made  by  Mr.  Har^ 
xison  Ainsworth,  in  1855  and  1857. 
Another  attempt  was  made  by  dif- 
ferent persons  in  1869,  with  very 
disgraceful  acoomnaniments.  It  is 
much  to  be  desirea  that  the  custom 
should  be  allowed  to  drop  altogether, 
unless  it  be  conducted  under  better 
patronage.  A  sort  of  revival,  but 
of  a  very  different  character,  and  with 
a  salutary  modification,  had  been 
made  in  1837,  by  the  Dunmow  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  bestowed  a 
gammon  of  baoon  (the  gift  of  a 
member  of  the  corporation)  *'upon 
the  married  couple,  labourer  in  hus- 
bandry and  his  wife,  who  shall  have 
brought  up  the  greatest  number  of 


children,  and  placed  them  in  respect- 
able service,  without  any,  or  the 
least  parochial  relief."  This  has  been 
continued  aimually  ever  sinoa  A 
custom  resembling  this  old  tenure 
existed  at  Whiohnover  (or  Wichnor) 
in  Staffordshire  (where  a  wooden 
flitch  hangs  still  in  the  hall  of  the 
manor-house);  and  it  was  not  un- 
known in  France  and  Germany.  Dr. 
Bell  (in  8hdkspeare*$  Pudc)  asserts 
that  in  the  Abbey  of  Weir  hung  a 
flitch  of  bacon,  with  lines,  of  which 
the  translation  runs : — 

**  Is  there  to  be  foand  a  married  man 
That  In  verltj  declare  can 
That  hla  mairlage  him  doth  not  nw, 
That  he  has  no  fear  of  his  wife  for  a  ihretr,* 
He  may  this  baoon  for  himself  down  hew.** 

*  Piers  Plowman '  mentions  the  Dun- 
mow bacon,  and  Chaucer  has  made 
his  Wife  of  Bath,  in  her  famous  Pro- 
logue, thus  refer  to  it  :— 

**  The  baoon  was  not  fet  for  him,  I  trow. 
That  8om  men  have  in  Eaaex  at  Danmow.* 

The  persons  claiming  the  flitch  (and 
the  right  was  extended  to  all  Eng- 
land) were  to  kneel  humbly  before 
the  prior  and  convent  on  two  stonee 
at  the  ch.  door  (which  when  Fuller 
wrote,  oirc  1650,  were  yet  to  be  seen), 
and  there  take  the  following  oath  :— 

**  Ton  shall  awear  by  the  cosfeum  of  oor  ooo- 

fienlon, 
That  you  nerer  made  any  nnptlal  tno^* 

•  gresslon, 
Since  yon  were  married  man  and  wll^ 
By  hooaehold  brawls  or  oontentloas  strife ; 
Or  otherwise,  in  bed  or  at  board. 
Offended  each  other  In  deed  or  word; 
Or,  Blnoe  the  parish-clerk  said  Amen, 
Wished  youfM^lves  unmarried  again; 
(^,  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
Rqwnted  not  In  thooKht  any  way; 
But  continued  true  and  in  desire. 
As  when  you  join'd  hands  in  holy  quire. 
If  to  these  conditions,  without  all  ftv. 
Of  your  own  accord  you  will  ftedy  swesr, 
A  gammon  of  baoon  irou  shall  receive^ 
And  bear  It  hence  with  loveand  ffood  leatv: 
For  this  is  oor  custom  at  Dunmow  well 

known; 
Though  the  sport  be  oun^  the  bsoon'i  yov 

own.-'^i'WIer's  Worikia. 

This  oath,  as  Morant  observes,  is 
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Meaa  easily  swallowed"  than  that  at 
WbichnoTer,  which  ran  thus — 

''Hero  ye.  Sir  Philip  de  Somer- 
tQo,  Lord  of  'Whichenour,  mayn- 
tcjner  aod  gyrer  of  this  Baeonne, 
that  I,  sythe  I  wedded  my  wife, 
and  syttie  I  hadd  hyr  in  my  kepyng 
and  at  my  wylle  by  a  yere  and  a  day 
afler  onr  manage,  I  wold  not  have 
chamiged  for  none  other,  finer  ne 
fowler;  rycher  ne  powrer;  ne  for 
Done  other  descended  of  gretter 
Ipage ;  alepYDg  ne  wakyng  at  noo 

time ;  and  yf  the  savd were 

sole  and  I  sole,  I  wold  take  her  to  be 
my  wyfe  before  all  the  wymen  of 
the  worlde,  of  what  condidones  soever 
tb«v  be»  good  or  evylle,  as  help  me 
God  and  hvs  Seyntys,  and  this  flesh 
aod  all  fleshes."— ** Are  yon  not 
ashamed,  madam,"  writes  Walpole  to 
lady  Aylesbury,*  **  never  to  have  put 
in  ^or  claim  ?  It  is  above  a  year 
and  a  day  that  yon  have  been 
oianied,  and  I  never  once  heard 
either  of  yon  mention  a  jonmev  to 
Wbichnovre.  If  yon  quarrelled  at 
ho  every  ni^ht,  yon  could  not  quit 
yofor  jpretensiaDS  with  more  indiffer- 


The  prooession  of  a  couple  who 
have  obtained  the  flitch  (they  were 
carried  through  the  town  with  the 
baoon  before  them),  forms  the  sub- 
^t  of  one  of  Stothainl's  best  pictures, 
whether  the  sow  with  pigs  which 
(in  Devonshire  at  least)  is  frequently 
seeooo  the  carved  bosses  of  ch.  roofii, 
has  aoy  possible  common  orii^n  with 
the  dkMoe  of  ** bacon"  for  £e  Dun- 
mow  custom,  and  for  that  of  the 
German  Abbey,  is  uncertain.  Ao- 
oording  to  Dion.  Halicam.  a  '*  flitch  " 
of  bacon  was  kept  in  the  chief 
temple  at  Alba  Langa^  where  iEneas 
fmmd  the  white  sow  and  pigs— till 
the  time  of  Augustus.  A  ffitch  of 
Uoon  (speckseite)  was  offered  in 
thunder-stomis  to  Percunnos — the 
thunder-god  of  the  old  Prussians. 
(Tdtan  and  Temmes  Volks  iagtn— 
Quoted  by  J.  PSggot,  'Notes  and 
Qoeriea»'  January,  1870.) 


The  S.  aisle  and  5  arches  of  the 
choir  of  the  Priory  Gh.  form  the  pre- 
sent Parish  Church,  Under  an  arch 
in  the  8.  wall  near  the  E.  end,  is  the 
Pnrbeck  marble  tomb  of  the  foun- 
dress. Close  to  it  is  the  arm-chair  in 
which  the  happy  couple  who  obtained 
the  flitch  were  wont  to  be  installed. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  c^.  on  the 
N.  side  are  offices  attributed  to 
Sir  Walter  Fitz-Walter  (died  1198) 
and  his  2nd  wife  Matilda  Bohun, 
much  injured.  Between  2  piers,  on 
the  N.  side  is  an  effigy  of  Maude^ 
daughter  of  Robert  Fitzwalter,  the 
great  leader  ot  the  barons  against 
King  John,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  for  refusing  the  addresses 
of  that  King  :^ 

"To  whom  Dnnmow  no  reftige  nvt  at  all. 
Unto  It  gave  her  body  borlaL*'^ 

The  ch.  has  been  restored, 

8)  m.  Dunmow  8tat. 

Grml  Dunmow  (Inna:  Saracen's 
Head ;  Star ;  White  Lion.  Pop.  2983) 
stands  on  the  Ohelmer,  which  here 
flows  through  rich  meadow&  The 
town  was  once  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  baize  and  blankets. 
The  Ch,  is  spacious,  Dec.  and  Perp. 
It  has  been  restored  under  Mr. 
Street  A  large  gallery  pew,  for- 
merly used  by  the  Henniker  family, 
proved  to  be  an  andent  15th-centy. 
gallery,  which  opened  into  a  room 
over  the  S.  poreh ;  it  has  been  re- 
tained. The  oh.  has  a  lofty  tower, 
above  the  W.  door  of  which  are  the 
armorial  bearings  ofMortimer,  Bohun, 
Bourohier,  and  Braybrooke,  bene* 
factors  to  the  &brio.  Near  to  the 
oh.  an  interesting  brick  mansion, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Beaumonts 
of  CJole-Orton,  now  to  Sir  B.  Hen- 
niker, Bi,  who  lives  in  Newton  Hall, 
about  a  mile  off.  Sir  G^ge  Beau- 
mont the  painter  lived  here,  and 
here  Wilkie  and  other  artists  were 
hisi 


[At  StMing,  8  m.  K.K  of  Dun- 
mow, ia  a  good  Deo.  CK,  temp.  Ed.  IL, 
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chiefly  noticeable  for  its  chancel 
arch,  which  forms  a  screen  of  stone 
between  nave  and  chancel.  It  has 
been  much  mutilated ;  but  consisted 
of  three  openings  with  slender 
doBteied  columns,  within  the  en- 
closing arch:  and  in  the  central 
opening,  springing  from  the  capitals 
of  the  columns,  was  a  canopy,  now 
destroyed.  The  inner  arches  were 
foliated.  The  shafts  were  pared 
down  in  the  15th  centy.  to  admit  a 
Perp.  screen  of  wood.  The  whole 
design,  very  beautiful  in  itself,  is 
unusual.  There  is  even  a  finer 
example  in  Great  Bardfield  Church, 
about  5  m.  N.  of  Stebbiug.] 

Pi  m.  N.W.  fiom  Great  Dunmow 
is  Ecuton  Lodge  (Hon.  Miss  Maynard ; 
the  peerage  Mcame  extinct  in  1865), 
a  modem  house,  retaining  but  a 
small  vestige— one  room  and  some 
chimneys— of  the  very  interesting 
hnlf-timbered  house  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1847.  The  present  house  of 
brick  and  stucco  is  from  an  incon- 
gruous and  grotesque  design  of  the 
architect  Hopper. 

In  Little  Muton  Churchy  on  the 
edge  of  the  park,  lie  several  of  the 
Bourchiers,  Earls  of  Essex,  ancient 
Lords  of  Easton.  Beneath  a  rich 
Perp.  canopy,  upon  an  altar-tomb, 
are  the  very  fine  engraved  and 
coloured  brasses  of  Earl  Henrv,  K.G. 
(the  first  Earl  of  Essex  of  the  Bour- 
chier  line).  Lord  Treasurer  to  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.  (d.  1483);  and 
Isabel  Plantagenet  his  wife,  aunt  of 
Edward  IV.  Upon  his  left  knee  is 
the  Garter,  and  he  wears  the  mantle. 
This  is  one  of  five  brasses  which 
remain  of  Kts.  belonging  to  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  His  Countess  wears 
a  collar  of  suns  and  roses,  the  badge 
of  Edward  IV.  Bound  the  plates 
have  been  smaUer  brasses  bearing 
the  Fetterlock  of  the  House  of  York, 
and  the  Bourchier  Knot  The  feet 
of  each  figure  rest  upon  an  eagle,  and 
angels  support  the  heads.  Here  also 
are  several  Maynard  monuments,  the 


chief  being  an  altar-tomb  bearing 
the  effieies  of  Sir  Henry,  secretary 
to  Lord  Burleigh  and  founder  of 
the  family,  and  his  wife,  1610- a 
noble  monument.  Another  most  ela- 
borate monument,  20  ft.  high  und 
12  ft.  broad,  to  William  2nd  Lonl 
Maynard  and  his  wife  (d.  1698).  is 
the  ehef-dCcBuvre  of  Pierce.] 

TThaxUd,  about  7  m.  N.,  is  best 
visited  from  Dunmow.  The  Ch,  is 
worth  seeing. 

At  TiUey^  about  4  m.  from  Dun- 
mow, and  rather  more  than  half-way 
between  that  place  and  Thaxtcd,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Cistercian  Abbey, 
founded  in  1133  by  Maurice   Fitz 
GeoffjT'.    The  situation,  in  a  valley 
watered  by  the  Chelmer,  resembles 
that  of  most  Cistercian  houses,  which 
were  generally  established  on  low 
ground,  near  a  river.     Bemains  of 
part  of  the  cloister-wall  exist.    The 
present  Ch.  of  the  parish  (no  part  of 
which  was  included  in  tiie  Abboy 
Church)  is  Doc.,  with  remarkable 
niches   in   the   eastern   buttresses. 
The  window  tracery  (especially  that 
of  the  fine   E.    window)  and    the 
carved   stalls   deserve   notice.    <>n 
the  floor    are    hraM»e$    for    Gerard 
Danet,  counsellor  of  Henry  VI 11- 
(d.  1520)  and  vdfe ;  George  Medler 
(d.  1562)  and  wife ;  and  an  inscrip- 
tion, with    four   Latin  verses,  lor 
Abbot  Thomas  of  Thakley,  c  14G0. 
3   m.   beyond   Tiltev   we    reach 
Thaaied,    a  town  of  2188  Inhab.. 
situated  at  the  sources  of  the  Chel- 
mer;   and    forming    part    of    tlie 
ancient  honour  of  Clare,  settled  on 
Queen    Catherine   of   Arragon    >>t 
Henry  VHI.    The  Smijths  of  Hill 
Hall  obtained  the  manor  about  1600. 
The  Ch^  spacious  and  handsome,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
in  Essex.    It  is  of  late  Perp.  cha- 
racter, 183  ft.  long.    The  tower  and 
spire,  rebuilt  1822,  at  a  cost  of  1000/ . 
are  180  ft.  high,  and  are  a  landmark 
for  all  the  surrounding  country.    In 
the  chancel  are  the  cognizances  of 
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Edward  IV.  Elizabeth,  a  daughter 
of  GUbert  the  Bed,  Earl  of  Glare,  hj 
Joan  of  Acres,  daughter  of  Edward 
L,  was  a  bene£kctre8s  to  the  ch.  Her 
Eon,  Wm.  de  Biirgh,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
bailt  the  sooth  aisle  before  1340.  His 
daughter's  husband,  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence,  added  the  S.  porch,  on 
which  his  coronet  is  carrea,  between 
1362  and  1368.  The  N.  aisle  and  part 
of  the  transept  were  built  by  Edmund 
Earl  of  March,  1380.  Edward  lY. 
completed  the  chancel,  and  probably 
the  fine  N.  porch,  ii^bich  bears  his 
arms.  Edwiurd,  last  Earl  of  March, 
who  died  1424,  is  said  to  have  built 
the  tower.  The  pulpit  and  font  are 
fine,  and  the  carved  bosses  of  the 
roof  should  be  noticed.  There  are 
some  good  specimens  of  ancient 
dnmestio  architecture  in  Thaxted, 
espeoialhr  the  old  building  caUed  the 
GuildkaU,  Samuel  Purehas,  compiler 
of  the  well-known  '  Purehas  his  Pil- 
grimage,' was  bom  here,  1677. 

1  m.  S.W.  of  Thazted  is  Hore^ 
ham  HdU  (Mrs.  West),  a  noble 
mansion  of  Henry  yni.'s  time,  with 
square  tower  and  octagonal  stair- 
case, a  fine  hall  and  handsome  bay 
windows. '  Several  of  the  gables  are 
ciowstepped,  and  the  chimneys  are 
of  ornamental  brick.  The  house  was 
built  by  Sir  John  Cntt,  "Under- 
Treasnrer  of  England,**  who  died  in 
1520.  He  is  irreverently  called*' Old 
Cutte"  by  Leland,  who  describes 
Horeham  Hall  as  **  a  very  sumptuous 
house  .  .  .  with  a  goodly  pond  or 
lake  by  it**  The  manor  of  Thazted 
was  granted  to  Sir  John  Cutt  by 
Queen  Catherine  of  Arraeon.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  resided  at  Hors- 
ham 'HbU  during  part  of  the  reign  of 
Mary,  and  visited  it  after  she  had 
herself  succeeded  to  the  throne.] 

Skirting  Easton  Park,  the  Ime 
proceeds  to  12i  m.  TdkeUu  Stat  (in 
Tdkeley  Ch.  is  a  veiy  fine  P^. 
font  cover.  Gt  Canfield  Ch.,  8  m. 
8.E  of  Takeley  Stat.,  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  a  Norm.  oh.  Canfield  Mount 

[Smex,Ac.1 


was  the  site  of  a  castle  which  be- 
longed to  the  De  Vere  fiunily),  and 
thence  along  the  edge  of  Hatfield 
forest  to 

18  m.  Bishop'B  Stortford.  (See 
Rte.  11.)  There  is  nothing  between 
Dunmow  and  Bishop's  Stortford 
calling  for  particular  notice. 


ROUTE  4. 

LONDON  TO  MALDON. 

For  the  rte.  as  fieir  as  Witham,  see 
Rte.  2.  From  Witham  a  branch 
line  runs  rt  to  lialdon. 

The  distance  is  5}  m. 

The  Brain  river  falls  into  the 
Blackwater  somewhat  N.  of  Wiekham 
BUhopi  (Stat.)  The  hall  of  the 
Bishops  of  London,  who  held  this 

Slaoe  oefore  the  Conquest,  is  pulled 
own.  The  old  ch.  is  deserted,  but 
a  new  one  has  been  built  on  the  hill 
at  the  sole  cost  of  Miss  Leigh. 

Longford  (Stat.).  The  nave  of  the 
oh.  is  early  Norm.,  remarkable  for  a 
semlcireular  wett  end. 

Maldon  (Stat.)  Inn$:  King's 
Head,  in  High-street ;  Blue  Boar. 

This  ancient  borough  and  port 
(Pop.  5586)  stands  on  a  steep 
eminence  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Chelmer  river.  The  river  Pant  or 
the  Blackwater  descending  firom  the 
N.— <it  rises  near  Saffiron  Walden)— 
after  receiving  the  river  Brain 
below  Witham,  joins  the  Chelmer 
just  below  Maldon.  (The  river  is 
called  the  Pant  in  the  upper  part  of 
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its  coarse,  and  b;  comes  the  Black- 
water  lower  down.  Possibly  one 
name  is  Saxon ;  the  other  (Blnck- 
water)  that  by  which  it  was  known 
to  the  Danes.)  Both  streams  flow 
between  Maldon  and  Heybridge 
(Pop  15(>5),  its  suburb,  on  the  N. 
Maldon  has  some  coasting  trade, 
and  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  200  tons  buiihen. 

Maldon  was  long  regarded  as  the 
Roman  Camulodunum;  but  it  is 
now  certain  that  Colchester  is  the 
real  sito  of  the  Bomnn  colony.  Ro- 
man coins  have  been  found  at 
Maldon ;  but  there  i^^  no  proof  of  t lie 
existence  of  any  permanent  settle- 
ment here.  The  place  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Sax.  Chron.'  <nl  ann. 
913,  when  Edward  the  Elder  re- 
mained at  Maldon  whilst  his  '•  burh  ** 
was  building  at  Witham.  In  920, 
Edward  again  visited  Maldon,  and 
**  built  and  established  the  burh." 
In  the  following  year  the  Danes 
beset  it,  but  were  driven  off.  Wo 
hear  nothing  more  of  Maldon  until 
991, — when  the  Northmen  (probably 
Noiwegiana — the  famous  Olaf  Trygg- 
w^esson  seems  to  have  Ijeen  present), 
were  met  here  by  Brilitnoth,  Ealdor- 
man  of  Essex.  The  Northmen  lay 
apparently  in  the  Chelmer  river,  close 
to  Maldon  ;  their  crews  occupied  the 
tongue  of  land  between  Maldon  and 
Heybridge ;  and  Brihtnoth  came  on 
them  from  the  X.,  first  occupying 
the  ground  now  covered  by  the 
suburb  of  Heybridge.  The  North- 
men at  first  ottered  to  withdraw  on 
payment  of  tribute ; — but  Brihtnoth 
indignantly  refused  ^the  practice 
was,  however,  adopt*^d  this  year  for 
the  first  time).  "  Till  the  tide  turned 
the  two  armies  stood  facing  each 
other,  enger  for  battle,  but  unable  to 
do  more  than  exchange  a  few  flights 
of  arrows."  A  bridge  then,  as  now, 
connected  Heybridge  with  the  Jand 
between  it  and  Maldon.  (The  pre- 
sent bridge  was  built  a  few  years 
since,  the  picturesque  medisBval  one 
being  pulled  down  )    By  Brilitnoth's 


direction  it  was  ^  kept  "—like  the 
famous  bridge  over  the  Tiber — ^by  a 
•*  dauntless  three  " :  Wulfstan,  Mf- 
hei-e,  and  Maocus.  They  prevent<-d 
any  crossing  by  the  bridge ;  but 
when  the  tide  turned,  the  Northmen 
swarmed  across  the  river,  and  the 
fight  began  in  earnest.  Brihtnoth. 
who  had  ridden  to  the  field,  but 
fought  there  on  foot  surrounded  by 
his  "  hearth  company  "  or  personal 
following,  was  killed,— and  his  whole 
"hearth  company"  seems  to  have 
fallen  round  him.  But  the  field  was 
nobly  contested— and  although  the 
'* heathen  men"  remained  victors, 
the  English  defeat  was  not  so 
decisive  as  to  allow  of  the  plunder- 
ing of  Muldon.  Brilitnoths  body 
(without  the  head,  which  the  North- 
men carried  off  as  a  trophy)  was 
conveyed  to  Ely,— to  which  moniw- 
tery,  as  to  many  others,  he  had  been 
a  great  benefactor.  His  widow 
^thelflffid  wrought  the  story  of  her 
husband's  deeds  and  death  in  tapes- 
try (*'  cortina*')  which  was  long  pre- 
served among  the  treasures  of  Ely. 
A  noble  Saxon  poem,  in  which  the 
incidents  of  the  fight  at  Maldon  are 
commemoiated,  bis  happily  been 
preserved,  and  will  be  foimd  in 
TJiorpe*9  *  Analci  ii  Anglo-Saxonica/ 
and  m  Conyheare*8  *  Sitecimea&J'  It 
has  served  as  the  foundation  for  the 
admirable  description  of  the  battle 
in  Freeman  8  *  Norman  Conquest,'  i-. 
297,  303. 

It  is  as  the  scene  of  this  battle  that 
Maldon  is  chiefiy  interesting. 

All  SainU*  Church  has  a  |>ecnliar 
triangular  tower,  the  only  one  sf> 
shaped  in  the  kingdom.  It  ia  £.  K. 
in  (fate.  The  nave  arcade,  of  whicli 
'  only  the  S.  side  remains,  is  a  very 
fair  example  of  E.  E,  The  S.  aislo 
is  of  Edw.  I.  period,  with  beautiful 
traceried  windows.  The  wall  space 
between  the  windows  is  eurichcnl 
with  similar  tracery.  There  is  an 
arcading  of  canopied  niches  below 
the  windows  of  decorated  work.  The 
S.  or  Darcy  chapel,  temp.  Hen.  H .. 
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haa  a  rexj  fine  early  Bee.  K  window, 
circ.  1280,  which  was  probably  re- 
moved there  when  the  chapel  was 
biiilt.  The  N.  chapel  is  Perp.  The 
N.  aisle  has  been  destroyed  and  bar- 
barously rebuilt.  Chancel  early  Perp.; 
monuments  nuineroiis.    One  of  tne 
15th  oenty.  (mural)  for  Daroy  Tcry 
good,  and  an  elaborate  Elizabethan 
monument  in  N.  chapel  for  Thos. 
Cammocke,  a  J>.  1602.    Near  the  ch. 
is  the  Town  HaU,  a  building  of  the 
r^gn  of  Henry  Vn.  8LMar^%  Tower 
Wiw  partly  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.    The  lower  part  is  NoroL 
with  Roman   tiles.    The  Grammar 
School  stands  on  the  site  oiSt.  Peter*8 
Ckurth,   of  which    only  the  tower 
remains:  attached  to  it  is  a  school 
and  a  Theological  Library,  founded 
by  Dr.    Thomas   Plume,  Archdea- 
con of  Bocheater,  and  founder  of  the 
Plomian  I^f essorship  of  Astronomy 
at  Ounhridge— bom  at  Maldon  in 
1630. 

The  diapel  of  an  ancient  hospital 
here— now  forming  part  of  the  build- 
io^  attached  to  the  " Spital  Farm'* 
-Hiaa  an  eastern  triplet  of  Boman 
brick. 

The  new  Union  House  in  the 
Spital  Bead,  erected  at  the  cost  of 
20,0001,  will  accommodate  400  in- 


W.  of  the  town  is  a  Camp  of  24 
aciea,  attributed  to  Edward  the 
Elder.    (fieeanUJ) 

At  the  Literary  Institution  in  the 
Town  Hall,  is  an  incipient  Mueeum 
and  a  library. 

Sir  Edwin  Lamlseer,  B. A.,  resided 
here  as  a  youth,  and  in  this  neigh- 
hoQihood  are  still  preserred  a  few 
early  productions  of  his  pencil.  J. 
B.  Herbert,  B.A^  was  bom,  Jan.  23, 
1810,  at  Maldon. 

The  CkwnA  of  Heybridge,  the 
aaburb  of  Maldon,  is  massive  Norm^ 
vith  later  alterations,— and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  may  represent 
an  earher  church  or  ohapel  built 
here,  as  on  so  many  battle-fields,  to 
» the  great  fight  of  99L 


1  m.  W.  of  Maldon  ere  the  in- 
teresting remains  of  Bdeigh  Ahbey, 
founded  in  1180,  for  Premonstni- 
tensian  Canons,  by  Bob.  de  Mantel. 
Two  fine  vaulted  apartments,  sup- 
ported on  marble  columns,  remain ; 
one,  the  refectory,  now  a  kitchen, 
has  for  a  chimney-piece  a  fragment 
of  a  rich  tomb-canopy,  perhaps  that 
of  Hen.  Bourchier,  Earl  of  £$eex, 
who  was  buried  here  in  1483.  Above 
the  other  vaulted  chamber  —  (no 
doubt  the  chapter-house) — was  the 
dormitory,  with  an  open  wood  roof. 
The  remains  are  E.  Eng.,  and  good. 
The  doorway  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
chapter  -  house  retains  some  wall- 
painting— flowing  lines  of  deep  red 
on  a  cream-coloured  ground.  Door- 
way and  windows  are  excellent 
examples.  At  the  Dissolution,  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  abbey  was 
19«.  6«.  5d.— (5peed.) 

In  the  Ch,  of  Woodham  Mortimer, 
2A  m.  S.W.  of  Maldon,  Dr.  Pet(^r 
Onamberlen  was  buried.  His  epitaph 
ends  with  the  couplet,  after  a  prose 
inscription — 

"  To  tell  hli  learning  and  his  life  to  men 
Enough  Ib  said  l^  here  lyes  Chambcrlen." 

He  was  father  of  Dr.  Hugh  Gham- 
berlen  tbp  inventor  of  a  famous 
obstetric  '*  forceps." 

Qi.  of  the  Blackwater,  about  5  m. 
N.K  of  Maldon,  is  TtiUMhrnt-Magna^ 
(the  name  is  properly  Mauger,  from 
that  of  its  holder  at  the  tiine  of  the 
Domesday  survey.  This  has  been 
cormpted  to  ilfa/or— and  at  last  has 
become  Magna)— where  is  an  em- 
battled brick  gate-house  with  four 
turrets,  a  firagment  of  the  old  manoiv 
house  of  the  Beckenhams.  The  gate- 
house is  of  the  15th  centy.  The 
manor  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of 
Goggeshall  until  the  Dissolution. 
In  1543  it  passed  to  the  Becken- 
hams.] 

[The  comer  of  Essex  which  lies 
between  the  Blackwater   and   th^^ 
i>  2 
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Croach,  forming  the  hundred  of 
Dengey  (anciently  Dane8ey  =  the 
Danes'  Island),  contains  one  point  of 
great  interest  to  arohieulogists, — 
Bradwell,  the  site  of  the  Boman 
Othona.  The  Hundred  is  a  level 
district  —  once  greatly  haunted  by 
fever  and  ague,  but  the  drainage 
of  the  marshes  has  nearly  freed.it 
from  those  enemies — with  a  long 
stretch  of  sands,  called  the  **  Danesey 
Flats/'  lying  off  its  eastern  coast 
The  churches  are  numerous,  but  of 
small  importance.  (For  Bumham, 
and  the  oyster  fisheries  of  the 
Grouch  river,  see  Bte.  5.) 

Othcmat  one  of  the  defensive  sta- 
tions on  the  ^  littus  Saxonicum "  is 
only  mentioned  in  the  '  Notitia,' 
where  it  is  said  that  the  *^  General  of 
the  Cohort  of  Fortensea"  was  sta- 
tioned at  it.  It  is  the  '*  Itiianceastre  " 
of  Bede,  where  St.  Gedd,  the  second 
bishop  of  the  £.  Saxons,  founded  (654) 
a  church  and  monastery.  {Bede^ 
H.  E.,  iii.  22.  See  Tilbury^  Bte.  1.) 
The  site  of  Othona  was  on  the  flats 
below  Bradwell,  at  the  N.E.  comer 
of  the  Dengey  Hundred.  Founda- 
tions of  the  waU  olt  the  Gastrum, 
14  ft.  thick,  have  been  laid  bare, 
enclosing  »an  area  of  between  3 
and  4  acres.  At  certain' intervals 
are  lower  foundations  of  horse-shoe 
form,  no  doubt  marking  the  sites  of 
towers,  such  as  remain  in  part  at 
Bichborough  (Butupiie),  and  are 
seen  on  numerous  coins  of  the  Gon- 
stantine  fisimily,  which  exhibit  walls 
and  gates  of  fortresses.  A  vast  quan- 
tity of  fragments  of  pottery,  huge 
heaps  of  oyster-shells,  Samian  ware, 
spear-heads.  &o.,  &c.,  have  been  found 
here,  and  numerous  coins,  chiefly  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  centys.  The  ruins  of 
a  peculiar,  bam-like  building  called 
St  Peter's  chapel— *' Capella  de  la 
Val,"  or  **  St.  Peter  ad  murum,*'  have 
long  marked  the  extreme  point  of 
the  shore.  The  chapel  is  Norm.  The 
chancel  aroh  is  built  of  Boman  tile ; 
no  doubt  the  material  was  quarried 
from  the  fortress. 


BradweQ^  the  present  name  of  the 
parish,  very  probably  signifies,  as 
Morant  suggests,  **6rac2  imiZZ"— the 
broad  wall—  from  the  strong  walls  of 
the  Boman  Gastmm,  which,  althoogb 
very  defensible,  must  have  been  one 
of  the  smallebt  on  this  ooast.] 


BOUTE  6. 

LONDON  TO  SOUTHEND  BT  BRENT- 
WOOD, RAYLEIQH  AND  ROCHFORa 

For  the  rly.  from  the  Bishopsgate 
Stat  to  Brentwood,  see  Bte.  2.  A 
coach  rans  daily  from  Brentwood  to 
Billericay.  The  Ch.o{Hution,  passed 
on  the  raid,  is  Dec. ;  the  windows  are 
late  Deo.  in  style ;  one  at  the  W.  end 
Perp. 

6  m.  BUlmoay.  Inn :  Bed  Lion. 
This  is  a  small  market-town  in  the 
parish  of  Great  Burstead,  situated 
on  an  eminence,  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  Thames  and  over  the 
Kentish  Hills.  The  Nore  and  Shee^ 
ness  are  visible  in  clear  weather. 
(The  etymology  of  *•  Billericay  "  ia 
quite  uncertain.  According  to  Mo- 
rant the  place  is  called  Beleuct 
(but  query  Beleroa?)  in  a  documeat 
of  1343,  and  Billerioa  in  one  of 
1895— '^BeUeri  Gastra"  has  been 
suggested.)    The  Chapdf^ot  red 
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brick,  has  a  Peip.  tower, — the  rest 
is  modenL  In  tbe  woods  near  Bil- 
lericay,  the  remains  of  the  Jack 
Straw  rebels  Taee  Fobbing,  Rte.  1) 
were  cot  to  pieces,  after  Sie  &11  of 
Wat  Tyler. 

[2  m.  N.,  at  BhuifB  WdUi,  were  the 
remains  of  a  Boman  camp,  where 
coins  and  pottery  have  been  found. 
All  traces  of  ditch,  rampart,  and 
moonds,  have  disappeared.  Much 
Boman  pottery  has  been  fonnd  on 
the  &rm  of  Tiled  Hall,  and  else- 
where in  the  neighbourhood,  besides 
many  coins. 

5  m.  S.  of  Billericay  are  the  Lang- 
don  Hills,  commanding  a  beautiful 
Tiew  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  Med- 
way  (see  BJte.  1).] 

At  10  m.  the  riyer  Crouch  is 
crossed  at  the  little  village  of  Wick- 
fonL 

14  m.  Before  entering  Bayleigh 
the  road  passes  1.  what  is  called 
Sofflagh  Movmd,  a  green  circular 
bill,  with  a  deep  fosse  round  it,  and 
on  the  S.  side,  a  second  and  lower 
mound,  which  has  been  squared. 
At  the  8.W.  point  a  neck  of  raised 
ground  connects  the  two  mounds. 
There  are  no  traces  of  masonry; 
and  the  work  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  character  as  the  great  entrench- 
ments at  Castle  Bising,  Castle  Acre, 
and  elsewhere  in  Norfolk  (see  No»- 
n»j[,Btes.  29  and  27,  which  Mr. 
HaiTod  considers  British  (the  circ. 
Dwond),  with  a  later,  perhaps  Boman, 
addition.  Bayleigh  Mound  was  ex- 
amined about  50  years  since, --when 
it  was  proved  that  about  20  ft.  of 
the  height  consisted  of  made  soil. 
No  masonry  was  found.  A  bank, 
now  indistinct  in  places,  ran  round 
tbe  whole,  including  the  two  mounds 
in  one  area.  In  the  Domesday 
Sonrey,  Boene,  the  great  landowner 
of  Essex,  is  recorded  as  the  Lord  of 
Bayleigh,— *'  et  in  hoc  manerio  fecit 
Soenus  suum  castellum."  Suene 
may  not  unlikely  have  adapted  the 


earthen  stronghold  he  found  to  his 
own  use.  The  •* Castle"  (of  Bay- 
leigh) apparently  the  Mound,  was 
bequeathed  by  will  temp.  Henry 
VIIL  The  hUl  of  the  Mound  is 
worth  ascending  for  the  extensive 
view. 

14^  m.  BayUigh,  Inn:  Golden 
Lion.  Pop.  1404.  An  ancieot  but 
altogether  reduced  town,  standing 
on  high  ground.  Trinity  Chtarch,  on 
an  eminence,  is  Perp.,  with  a  lofty 
tower.  The  walls  are  of  flint  and 
stone  chequered.  Within  is  a  rich 
but  mutilated  Gothic  altar-tomb, 
late  Perp.  Tbere  are  also  hrastes  of 
a  civilian  and  wife,  circ.  1420,  and  a 
remarkable  alms  chest,  hollowed 
from  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

The  country  round  Bayleigh  is  rich 
and  well  cultivated ;  but  tbe  manor 
can  no  longer  (happily  |>erhape) 
boast  of  ''6  arpents  of  vineyud, 
returning,  in  good  seasons  (si  bene 
proccdit)  20  barrels— *modii'— of 
wine." — Domesday  Survey. 

[There  is  a  direct  road  hence  to 
Soilhendt  7^  m.,  leaving  Bochford  on 
the  ].] 

After  leihring  Bayleigh  the  road 
crosses  a  ridge,  whence  is  a  fine 
view  over  the  estnaiy  of  the  Crouch, 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  Thames. 

The  ruad  to  Bochford  is  circuitous, 
and  the  approach  is  through  an 
avenue  that  once  led  to  Bochford 
HaU,  successively  the  seats  of  the 
Bochfords  (temp.  Hen.  II.);  the 
Botelers,  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Willr 
shire;  tbe  Boleyns;  and  of  Lord 
Bioh  and  his  descendants,  Earls 
of  Warwick.  Bochford  passed  to 
Sir  William  Boleyn,  of  Blickling, 
through  his  marriage  with  a  co- 
heii-ess  of  the  Botelers.  His  son. 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  father  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  created  Viscount  Boch- 
ford, Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Earl  of 
Ormond.  George,  his  son,  who  was 
summoned  to  Parlt,  5  Jan.  1533, 
as  "George  Bullen  de  Bochford*' 
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was  beheaded  with  the  Qaeen,  his 
sister,  in  1538.  Although  Anne 
Boleyn  (bom  1507)  may  hjiye  spent 
some  of  her  early  years  at  BQchford, 
it  was  not,  as  some  assert,  her  birth- 
place. The  existing  edifice,  suiv 
mounted  by  4  or  5  gables,  was 
engrafted  upon  an  older  structure, 
of  which  3  nankhig  turrets  remain, 
though  much  decayed ;  and  behind 
the  house  are  portions  of  large 
apartments.  Near  it,  and  }  m.  from 
the  town,  is  the  Chwrchf  Perp.,  with 
a  tall  brick  tower. 

19  m.  Bochford  (Pop.  1589)  is  an 
unimportant  town. 

Bochford  is  the  head  of  the  Hun- 
dred, which  is  named  from  the  town. 
••"Tis,"  says  Morant,  "one  of  those 
which  have  been  stigmatized  with 
the  denomination  of  *  the  Hundreds,' 
Dengey  being  the  other."  These 
Hundreds  are  bounded  by  the  low 
land  of  the  Essex  coast,  m>m  Had- 
leigh  on  the  Thames,  round  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Crouch  (which  divides 
them)  to  some  distance  above  Maldon 
on  the  Blackwater.  The  coast  and 
marshes  were,  and  still  are,  haunts 
of  ague  and  fever,  while  the  inland 
country  was  anciently  thick  forest* 
and  scarcely  less  unwholesome. 
Hence  the  **  stigma."  The  forest  has 
been  cleared;  and  the  hundred  of 
Bochford  is  now  famous  for  its  grain 
crops. 

On  a  spot  on  the  Stambridge  road 
near  the  town  of  Bochford  (a  poet 
marks  the  site)  the  ''Lawless''  or 
*•  Whispering"  Court  (the  Court  of 
the  manor)  is  held  hy  a  peculiar 
tenure,  from  midnight  to  cockcrow 
on  the  Wedneedajr  following  Mi- 
cliaelmas-day,  '*  without  any  kind 
of  light  but  such  as  the  heavens 
will  afibrd."  The  business  is 
transacted  in  whispers,  and  the 
minutes  are  recorded  with  a  coal. 
''He  that  owes  suit  and  service 
thereto,  and  appears  not,  forfeits  to 
the  Lord  double  his  rent  for  every 
hour  he  is  absent."  "A  tenant  of 
manor,"  says   Morant   (1768), 


*'  forfeited  not  long  ago  his  land  for 
non-attendance;  out  was  restored 
to  it,  the  Lord  only  taking  a  fine. 
The  Court  is  called  lawless  because 
held  at  an  unlawful  or  'lawless' 
hour,  or '  quia  dicta  sine  lege.*  The 
most  ancient  tradition  of  tiie  place 
asserts  that  this  servile  attenaiance 
was  imposed  at  first  upon  certain 
tenants  of  divers  manors  hereabonts 
for  conspiring  in  this  place  at  smeh 
an  unseasonable  time  to  raise  a 
commotion." — Hist,  ofEtaex, 

[Either  from  Bochford  or  frcim 
Bayleigh,  may  be  visited  the  probable 
scene  of  the  memorable  fight  of 
Assandun  (1016)— the  6th  and  last 
battle  fought  in  that  year  between 
Cnut  and  Eadmund  Ironsida  Mr. 
Freeman  ('  Norm.  Conquest,'  L  429 — 
483)  has  shown  that  AthmgUm  on 
the  Crouch  river  answers  all  the 
requirements  of  the  narrativeB  in 
Florence  or  the  '  Saxon  Chronicle ;  * 
and  after  his  vivid  description  of 
the  fight  it  will  be  difficult  for  any 
future  historian  to  place  the  field 
of  "Assandun"  elsewhere.  (The 
field  of  battle  is  commanded  from 
Hoefdey  (in  Hockley  parii^  are  12 
mounds  which  are  possibly  con- 
nected with  the  battle),  2)  m.  from 
Bayleigh,  or  from  Ashington  itself, 
about  the  same  distance  nom  Boch- 
ford.) A  low  range  of  hills  here  over^ 
looks  the  S.  bank  of  the  Crouch,  in 
which  (or  in  the  Thames)  the  Danish 
ships  must  have  been  lying.  CTnot 
ana  his  army  had  left  the  ships* 
and  had  been  on  a  plundering 
expedition  into  Mereia.  They  were 
returning  to  the  river  along  the  hills 
which  birder  it,  and  were  followed 
by  Eadmund.  On  the  hills  of  Adi- 
ington,  *'  a  site  marked  by  entrench- 
ments, which  are  possibly  witneaes 
of  that  day's  fight,  possibly  of  yet 
earlier  warfare,  Eadmund  drew  up 
his  forces  in  three  ranks,  and  at  first 
seemed  diBi)osed  to  await  the  nttaek 
of  the  enemy."  But  Cnut  *•  led  his 
troops  ofi"  the  hills  into  the  level 
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sToimd,  that  is,  the  intennediate 
height  between  the  hills  and  the 
svampy  nlain.**  Eadmnnd'a  host 
chAiged  aown  on  them,  and  the 
battle  thus  began  with  a  forions 
ault  on  the  Danes,  who  would 


apparently  have  given  way  entirely, 
bad  not  l^adiic  the  Ealdorman  "be- 
trayed his  loid  and  king,  and  all  the 
people  oi  English  kin."  He  fled 
with  the  forces  led  by  him.  The 
field  was  long  contested,  bnt  Cnnt 
remained  yietor,  and  the  slanghter 
of  the  &igliah  nobility  was  fearful. 
Yet  Cnnt  did  not  follow  up  his 
Tictoiy  by  any  yigorous  blow, 
end  it  was  only  sacoeeded  by  the 
Conference  of  Olney,  at  which  it 
was  agreed  that  England  should 
be  divided  between  Gnut  and 
Eadmnnd. 

Four  years  after  the  battle  a 
** minster  of  stone  and  lime"  was 
bnat  at  ^'Assandun"  by  Guut  and 
Jarl  Thorkill — ^who  had  been  pre- 
sent during  the  fight.  ('  Sax.  Ghron.' 
ad  onn.  1020.)  This  minster  is 
doubtless  represented  by  the  existing 
ch.  at  Ashmgton.  The  Church  of 
Ashington  is  small,  and  Dec.  in 
character,  witii  some  later  additions. 
Sir.  J.  H.  Parker  considers  there  are 
remains  of  A.  8.  work  in  the  tower. 
Hockley  Ch.  stands  within  an  en- 
tienchment,  its  masonry  is  mainly 
E.E.  The  priest  placed  at  AssanduQ 
by  Cnnt  was  the  famous  Stigand — 
afterwards  Abp.  of  Ganterbury— who 
is  mentioned  on  this  occasion  for 
the  first  time. 

Canewdon^  on  a  hill  across  the 
leyd,  which  was  probably  the  field 
oi  battle,  yery  possibly  retains  the 
name  of  the  great  Dane.  The  Ch, 
isPerp. 

The  name  of  BaHU  Bridge,  where 
the  road  from  Bayleigh  to  Ghelms- 
ford  crosses  the  Grouch,  posbibly  re- 
cords this  fight] 

E(utw>od  Ch.f  en  route  (at  least  by 
the  fields,  and  not  far  out  by  the 
nad)  between  Bocliford  and  Prittle- 
wtU  to  Soatiiend,  desenres  a  visit. 


[The  oysters  bred  in  the  Crouch 
river  and  in  its  creeks,  are  reckoned 
among  the  best  of  English  **■  natives." 
The  bottom  of  the  river,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  18  m.,  is  converted  into  a 
breeding  ground,  and  is  carefully 
watched  against  poachers.  The 
Oyster  Company,  which  farms  the 
principal  beds,  is  fixed  at  Bunihamy 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river;  from 
which  there  is  a  ferry  to  Wallasea 
Island,  opposite.  From  the  Belvi- 
dere  at  Bumliam,  a  kind  of  observa- 
tory, 45  ft.  high,  erected  by  the 
Oyster  Company,  extensive  views 
are  commanded  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  the  creeks  and  islands 
lying  S.  Beyond  lies  Foulness 
uland,  protected  from  the  sea  by 
embankments,  which  remind  the 
visitor  of  Holland.  The  island  was 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  pottery  of  that  people 
having  been  found  there.  In  the 
*  A.  8.  Chron.'  it  is  named  Eadutf- 
nes8.  It  is  now  chiefly  the  property 
of  Mr.  G.  Finch,  M.P.  It  is  very 
perilous  for  any  stmnger  to  attempt 
the  passage  to  or  from  this  island 
without  a  guide.  Many  lives  have 
been  lost  in  crossing  the  sands.  Fogs 
are  liable  to  come  on,  and  the  most 
experienced  may  lose  their  way. 
There  used  to  be  frequently  a 
scarcity  of  water  on  the  island,  but 
artesian  wells  have  supplied  this 
want,  and  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  healthiness  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  used  to  sufier  constantly  from 
ague.] 

22  m.  is  PHtOeioeU  (see  Bte.  1  ). 

23  m.  Southend  (Rte.  1). 


ROUTE  6. 

COLCHESTER  TO  BRIQHTUNGSEA 
AND  WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE.  MER- 
SEA  ISLAND. 

(Tendring  Hundred  Line.) 

[Many  trainB  run  daily  from  Col- 
chester by  Wivenhoe  to  Brightlingsea 
( 1  Hm.)  and  Walton-on-the-Naze  (19f 
m.).  The  Mile  End  Stat  (the  main 
Colchester  Btat.  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Kly.)  is  connected  with  a  stat.  at  St. 
Botolph*8  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town.  From  St  Botolph's  the  line 
runs  direct.] 

At  3}  m.  is  HyUte  (stat.).  This 
is  the  port  of  Colchester,  and  the 
river,  as  high  as  this,  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  160  tons.  Beyond  this  stat. 
Wivenhoe  Park  (H.  J.  Gurdon-Rebow, 
Esq.),  is  seen  1.  A  very  important 
work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  *  the  Ston- 
ing of  St  Stephen,*  is  preserved  here. 
It  was  bought  of  Gibbons  by  Chas.  II., 
and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Ghandoe. 
It  was  at  Cannons,  and  its  later 
history  is  well  known.  The  carving 
is  in  three  blocks  of  lance  wood ;  and 
the  design  somewhat  resembles  one  of 
the  elaborute  architectural  composi- 
tions of  Paul  Veronese.  There  is  a 
drawing  of  this  carving  in  the  Col- 
chester Museum. 

6  m.  Wivenhoe  (Junci  Stat.  Here 
the  rly.  branches,  one  line  running 
1.  to  Walton,  the  other  proceeding  to 
Brightlingsea).  The  term  *  hoe '  (A. 
S.  hou)y  which  occurs  frequently  in 
this  district,  signifies  a  height  or  ris- 
ing ground.  Here  the  **  hoes  "  are  low 
hills  overlooking  the  marshes.  The 
village  of  Wyvenhoe  (Pop.  2124)  is 
inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  persons 
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engaged  in  the  oyster  fiaheiy.  There 
is  here  also  a  large  ship-buildiiig 
yard  belonging  to  Messrs.  Harvey, 
whose  yachts  are  far  famed.  The 
view  down  the  winding  Colne  is 
hardly  picturesque  (the  £>man  riyer 
— see  Lexden,  Rte.  2— faUs  into  the 
Colne  nearly  opposite  Wiyenhoe), 
and  almost  the  sole  point  of  interest 
here  is  the  Oi^urcA— rebuilt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  since  1859, 
but  still  preserving  some  fine  brasses 
from  the  older  building.  The  style 
of  the  ch.  is  late  Dea  (Hakewill, 
arch.)  The  hrcueee  are  those  of 
William,  Viscount  Beaumont  and 
Lord  Bardolf,  1507;  Sir  Thomas 
Westeley,  chaplain  to  the  *'  Countess 
of  Oxeuford,*'  1535;  and  Lady  Eliz. 
Scroope,  2nd  wife  of  John  de  Vere, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  widow  of  Wm. 
Lord  Beaumont,  1537.  These  braases, 
thou(;:h  late,  are  worth  notice.  The 
De  Veres  were  for  some  time  Lords  of 
the  manor,  and  had  a  residence  at 
Wivenhoe  HaU  (now  occupied  by 
Capt.  H.  W.  Tyler),  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  house  has  been 
pulled  down. 

In  the  walls  of  the  old  ch.,  part 
of  which  remain  on  tlie  N.  side,  is 
much  Roman  tile.  There  are  some 
fine  horse-chesnuts  in  the  oh.-yd. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  ch.  is  what  is 
now  a  row  of  cottages, — with  some 
**  pargetting "  or  plaster  work  run- 
ning along  above  the  wooden  base. 
The  work,  perhaps  Elizabethan,  is 
excellent  in  design, — representing 
twisted  branches  and  foliage. 


(a).  Wivenhoe  to  Brightlingaea. 

From  Wivenhoe  the  rly.  follows 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Colne,  till  it 
reaches 

11^  m.  BrighUingeea,  (/nn->  The 
Swan.  Pop.  S075.  Brictioesia  in 
Domes.,  afterwards  ^'Brichtling** — 
Briohticising  (ing  =  meadow,  the 
added  'ea '  may  be  A.  S.  ig,  island.) 
This  *'port"  was,  and  is,  a  member 
of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwidu  It 
is  now,  for  the  most  part,  a  village  of 
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oyster  fiahere.  The  whole  of  the  so- 
called  *^  Colchester  "  oyaters  are  laid 
here,  and  in  the  cree^  between 
Brightlingsea  and  East  Mersey. 
The  Churt^j  is  1^  m.  N.  of  the 
▼iDage  and  station.  Its  lofty  tower 
is  a  conapicuous  mark,  not  only  from 
the  sea,  bat  over  all  the  neighboor- 
ing  manhes.  The  eh.  is  Perp.,  and 
contains  a  magnificent  moDument  to 
the  Dorrien-Magens  family,  and  7 
braflBes  for  meinbers  of  the  Beriff 
fftmily,  ranging  from  1496  to  1578 ; 
ch.  and  manor  belonged  to  St.  John's 
Abbey  at  Colchester.  A  fine  wood, 
about  }  m.  from  the  ch.,  contiined 
np  to  1865  one  of  the  few  remaining 
heronries  in  Essex.  This,  through 
the  carelessness  or  vandalism  of 
some  Torksbiremen,  who  purchased 
the  estate  from  the  Dorrien-Magens 
family,  was  nearly  effaced.  The 
present  owner  (John  Bateman,  Esq.) 
is,  howcYer,  using  every  effort  to 
maintain  the  colony. 

[Across  the  ferry  from  Brightling- 
sea  Stat.,  and  beyond  St.  O^h's 
Creek,  lies  the  village  and  Priory  of 
8L  Oi^t/L  This  place,  then  known 
as  Chic  or  Ciee  (A.  S.  cieel=A  piece 
separated  or  cut  off.  Chiehe  is  still 
used  in  Norfolk  in  this  sense) 
was  giTen  by  Suthred,  King  of 
the  East  Angles,  to  his  wife  Osyth, 
who  founded  a  nunnery  here.  The 
Danes  '*  oomminge  to  the  said  monas- 
tery, cut  off  her  head"  (dro.  870), 
**  the  which  she  taking  up  from  the 
ground  carried  three  fiirlonges  to 
a  church  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul," 
where  she  fell  and  **  ended  the  course 
of  her  martyrdom.'*  The  present 
PariOi  Ch.  (ded.  to  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul)  no  doubt  represents  St  Osyth's 
building,  and  near  it  is  a  spring 
which  **  presently  sprung  up  in  the 
place  where  she  was  beheaded."  St. 
Oiyth  is  best  known  as  St  Scytha  or 
St  Sythe.  A  house  of  Augustinian 
Oanons  was  founded  here  before  1118 
by  Richard  de  Belmes,  Bishop  of 
London ;  the  annual  revenue  of  which 


I  at  the  surrender  was  7582.  5«.  Sd. 
(Speed).  The  founder  was  himself 
buried  (1127)  in  the  ch.  Henry 
VIII.  granted  the  site  to  Thomas 
Cromwell.  ( There  are  some  curious 
letters  from  Lord  Chancellor  Audley 
to  Cromwell,  in  which  he  begs,  no 
doubt  for  his  personal  advantage, 
for  the  change  of  the  houses  of  St. 
Osyth's  and  St.  John's,  Colchester', 
from  regulars  to  secular  priests, 
rather  than  that  they  should  be  dis- 
solved altogether.  "As  for  St  Os- 
syes,"  he  says,  "  although  yt  be  a 
gret  house  in  building,  I  assure  you 
it  is  onholsom  for  dweUyng,  by  cause 
vt  ys  nere  the  sea  and  mershes.  This 
house  also  stondith  in  the  confvne  of 
the  realme  nere  the  sees,  &  a  howse 
kepyng  p^ret  hospitalyte  for  the  ro- 
leefe  of  dyvers  smal  townes  about  it. 
The  steple  also  ysacomon  marke  for 
meryners  upon  the  sees.'*  The  ab- 
bot resigned  his  house  as  *'a  hum- 
ble servant,  without  murmour  or 
grogg© ; "  but  Cromwell  had  his  own 
eye  on  the  place,  and  it  could  not  be 
spared.)  Edward  VI.  granted  it  to 
Lord  lyArcy,  whose  heiress  married 
Lord  Rivers  of  Chich.  About  1700 
the  heiress  of  the  Riverses,  though 
with  a  bend  sinister,  married  ZuiJe- 
stein  Nassau,  Earl  of  Rochford.  St. 
Osyth's  is  now  the  property  of  Sir 
John  Henry  Johnson,  who  bought 
it  from  the  representatives  of  the 
Nassaus  in  1863.  The  ancient  re- 
mains, incorporated  with  modem 
buildinp,  form  the  present  Priory. 
Formerly  much  decayed,  it  displays 
much  of  the  grandeur  of  a  monastic 
establishment  It  has  been  restored 
in  the  best  taste  by  the  present 
owner.  The  collection  of  old  carvings 
and  of  Danish  and  Baltic  pottery  in 
the  house  are  well  worth  seeing.  A 
lofty  gate-house  of  hewn  stone  and 
flint  (of  Perp.  work)  leads  into  a 
quadrangle,  of  which  only  the  K. 
side  is  wanting.  The  gatewav  to  the 
farm-buildings  is  a  remarkable  and 
very  fine  instance  of  a  ciro.-head'^ 
gateway  of  the  Deo.  period. 
D  8 
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The  Lombardy  poplars  in  the  park 
dispute  with  tliose  at  Henley  the 
claim  of  having  been  the  first  planted 
in  England.  There  is  also  here  a 
yenr  celebrated  laorastinns. 

In  Bt.  Oiff(h*8  Ch,  are  several  tombe 
of  the  D'Arcys— one  to  Thos.  Lord 
I^Arcy,  1551.] 

The  Ch.  of  Great  ClaHon,  3  m. 
E.  of  St.  Osyth,  is  worth  a  visit. 
The  chancel  and  tower,  which  has 
been  lately  restored,  are  very  good 
Norm. 

[Opposite  Brightlingsea  Stat,  on 
the  S.  side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Golne, 
is  Meraea  Island— ^  m.  long  by  about 
2  m.  broad— the  largest  of  the  many 
low  islands,  which,  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  winding  *•  fleets  " 
and  **  rays/'  lie  on  the  coast  of  Essex. 
Unlike  the  others,  Mersea  is  not 
entirely  a  level  marsh,  but  rises 
slightly  from  near  the  coast,  inland. 
There  was  a  Roman  residence  or 
small  station  of  some  importance  at 
West  Merseaj  the  extreme  S.W.  point 
of  the  island.  Boman  pavements  and 
foundations  are  still  to  be  seen  here ; 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they 
arc  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  the 
"Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore."  The 
C7i.  of  W.  Mersea  is  ded.  to  St.  Peter 
and  St  Paul, — indicating  a  very 
early  foundation.  It  has  remains  of 
Norm.  work.  The  island  was  a 
haunt  of  the  Northmen)  'Sax.  Ghron.' 
ad  arm.  895).  There  is  a  tumulus 
on  it.  At  the  S.E.  comer,  defend- 
ing the  paseage  up  the  CJolne,  was 
a  small  blockhouse,  seized  by  the 
Parliamentarians  during  the  siege 
of  Colchester  in  1648.  During  the 
Dutcli  wars  of  the  17th  oenty.  a  camp 
was  established  on  the  island. 

A  road  is  carried  across  a  narrow 
channel  to  the  mainland  at  a  place 
calkd  Hie  Stroodj—A  word  which  is 
8aid  to  signify  a  bank  or  road  ad- 
joining the  sea  or  a  croek.  There  was 
anciently  a  *•  Strood-kecper."  The 
Ptjefieet  channel,  on  the  N.E.  side  of 


the  island,  is  &moas  for  its  03rBten : 
and  Peldon  seems  to  have  even  sap- 
plied  still  more  '*  noticeable  fish  "  from 
the  creek  which  runs  up  toward  that 
village.  **  Alexander  with  his  friends 
and  physicians,"  writes  a  certain  Dr. 
Muffet  (in  a  book  called  'Health's 
Improvement,*  1655),  "wondered  to 
find  oisters  in  the  Indian  seas  a  foot 
long.  And  in  Plinie's  time  Uiey  mar- 
velled at  an  oister  which  might  be 
divided  into  three  morsels,  calling  it 
therefore  Tridacnon.  .  .  .  But  I  due, 
and  do  truly  affirm,  that  at  my  eldest 
brother^s  marriage  at  AldhuQ  Hall 
in  Essex,  I  did  see  a  Pelden  oister 
divided  into  eight  good  moroels, 
whose  shell  was  nothing  less  than 
that  of  Alexander's."] 

(b).  Wivenhoe  to  Walton-on-the- 
Naze. 

From  Wivenhoe  the  rly.  passes 
through  one  of  the  richest  corn- 
growing  districts  in  England.  Psss- 
ing  stations  at 

7}  m.  from  Colchester,  iUre»/or(2; 
and 

9i  m.  Thoringtony  we  reach 

10^  m.  £en/26y  Green  (Stat).  The 
"  Green  "  which  adjoins  the  vUlage  of 
Great  BentHey,  formed  part  of  the 
park  belonging  to  a  residence  of 
the  De  Veres.  The  hoase  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  Ch.  of  Great 
Beniley  has  Norm,  portions.  The 
N.  and  S.  portals  are  good  Norm., 
much  enriched.  IaUU  ^enUey  CK, 
2^  m.  N.  of  the  station,  contains  the 
hratsee  of  Sir  William  Pyrton,  C3ap- 
tain  of  Guisnes  in  Picardy  (1490), 
and  of  his  widow  Catherine  (d. 
1501). 

Passing  12|  m.  Weeley  Stat.,  we 
reach 

l^  m.  Thorpe'le-Sohen.  Witli 
Kirby  and  Walton  it  forms  "The 
Liberty  of  tbe  Sokens"  (locally 
Sookins).  indicating  that  its  ancient 
lords  possessed  the  powers  of  *'  wc 
and  soc  "  within  the  bounds  of  thr 
Liberty.    These  powers,  derived  from 
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times  before  the  Conauest,  have  been 
much  diminiBhed :  Dot  the  Soken 
Court  is  still  held  at  Thoi-pe,  under 
the  jurisdictiou  of  its  Lord,  who 
proves  wills  and  also  backs  warrants 
for  debt.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St  Paul's,  London,  were  Lords  of  the 
^Sokeos"  until  their  manors  here 
were  taken  from  them  by  Hen.  VIIL 
In  the  ch.  of  Thorpe  is  a  good  effigy, 
temp.  Hen.  III.  or  Edw.  I.,  said  to 
be  of  one  of  the  Saltburgh  family. 
In  Moranfs  time  it  was  called  the 
tomb  of  the  *'King  of  Landmer 
Hall,"  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses 
in  the  parish. 
There  is  a  stat.  at 
17^  m.  Kirby  Cross,  and  soon 
19}  m.  WaUon-on-ihe-Ncue  {Veaa, 
Froniontoiry),  or  Walton-le-Soken,  is 
mebed.  Inns:  Dorling's  Marine 
Hotel,  formerly  Kenfs  (much  the 
best),,  opposite  (he  old  jetty ;  Clifton  s 
Hotel,  opposite  the  new  pier;  Al- 
bion Hotel;  Portobello  Hotel;  Bath 
House. 

This  unpretending  watering-place, 
mshed  on  two  sid^  by  the  sea,  is 
frequented  in  autumn  by  the  Essex 
ana  Suffolk  gentry,  its  principal  at- 
tractions being  the  sea  and  a  smooth 
sandy  beach,  good  for  bathing, 
seYenl  miles  in  extent.  The  best 
lodgings  are  in  the  terrace.  Walton 
Tower,  some  distance  beyond  the 
tenaoe,  was  built  by  the  Trinity 
House  as  a  mark  for  vessels  enter- 
ing Harwich  Harbour.  There  is 
also  a  marteUo  tower  on  the  shore. 
The  present  Church,  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Porteus  in  1804,  enlarged 
1S34,  and  again  in  1878,  replaces  a 
Conner  one,  which,  with  a  large  part 
of  the  village,  was  swept  away  by 
an  encroediment  of  the  sea — which, 
aided  by  land  s^ngs  in  the  alluvial 
soil,  is  still  gaining  on  the  coast. 
One  of  the  Prebends  of  St.  Paul's 
was  endowed  with  lands  at  Walton ; 
"  but,**  says  Morant,  "the  sea  hath 
oonsmned  or  devoured  it  long  ago, 
therefore  it  is  styled  'Prasbenda 
ooosompta  per  mare.' " 


At  the  Crescent  pier,  132  yards 
long,  passengers  embark  in  the  steam- 
boats which  ply  to  London  and 
Ipswich.  It  was  impossible  to  em" 
bark  without  boats,  but  a  new  pier 
about  170  yds.  long  has  been  erected, 
which  will  do  away  with  this  neces- 
«ty. 

S.  of  Walton  is  a  cliff  much  fre- 
quented by  visitors  for  the  sake  of 
Uie  fossils  (coprolites),  and  remains 
of  antediluvian  animals  in  the  crag 
formation,  which  are  numerous,  and 
easily  got  at. 

The  Naze  is  a  low  promontory 
stretching  into  the  sea,  8  m.  N.  of 
the  town.  In  ancient  charters  con- 
nected with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  it 
is  referred  to  by  the  name  of  ^*  Ea- 
dulfesnesa."  (This  name,  mid-written 
as  "  Adululnasa,"  is  given  in  Domes- 
day to  the  whole  district,  which  wns 
not  then  divided  into  three  parishes). 

[Between  the  Naze  and  the  coust 
running  N.  to  Harwich  are  Horsey, 
Holmes,  and  Pewit  Islands— the  2 
former  excellent  grazing  ground,  tlie 
latter  a  haunt  of  plovers.  Miirh 
oyster  **  spat "  is  conveyed  from  this 
part  of  the  coast  to  the  beds  of  the 
Colne. 

The  names  *•  Kirby  "  and  "  Mose  " 
(Danish =fnoM)  in  this  district,  indi- 
cate that  permanent  Danish  bettle- 
ments  were  not  entirely  confined  ia 
the  country  N.  of  the  Stour. 

In  the  parish  of  Frintctij  adjoining 
Walton,  on  the  coast,  S.,  was  in 
Morant's  time  "a  pretty  little  house 
and  gardens  belonging  once  to  tlie 
famous  Cornelius  a  Tilbuty,  who  in 
King  William's  reign  rat  a  great 
quantity  of  poison  and  yet  survived 
it."] 
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ROUTE  7. 

LONDON  TO  HARWICH. 

{Great  Eastern  Railteay.  4  traitui 
daUy.  During  the  summer  steamers 
leave  Harwich  for  Rotterdam  3 
days  in  the  week ;  and  for  Antwerp 
on  the  other  three  days.) 

The  main  line  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Rly.  is  followed  as  far  as 
Manningtree.  (For  it,  see  Rte.  2.) 
From  Manningtree  a  branch  line  10} 
m.  in  length,  extends  to  Harwich ; 
skirting  the  estuary  of  the  Stour.  At 

1}  m.  is  MisUey  (Stat),  a  large 
village  with  a  quay,  forming  an  ex- 
tension of  the  port  of  Manningtree. 
The  rly.  passes  the  site  of  Mistley 
HaU,  called  by  Walpole.  in  1745. 
•'the  channiugest  place  by  nature, 
and  tiie  most  trumpery  by  art,  that 
ever  I  haw."  It  then  Iwlonged  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Rigby,  an 
M.P.  ot  some  note  in  his  day ;  and 
df  icended  by  marriage  to  Lord  Rivers. 
The  house  has  been  pulled  down,  and 
some  part  of  the  park  sold.  But  the 
greater  portion  remains,  well  wooded, 
and  with  picturesquely  broken  ground. 
At  Mistley  Thorn,  lower  down  the 
river,  is  a  Church,  completed  in  1777, 
**an  unique  building  of  the  Doric 
order,"  with  two  domes. 

In  the  Church  of 

3  m.  Bradfield  (Stat),  is  a  brass 
for  the  wife  of  Thomas  Rysby,  died 
1598,  and  a  small  monument  (bas- 
relief)  for  members  of  the  Ag^ssiz 
family,  by  Chantrey, 

In  the  parish  of  Wickes  (rt.)  was  a 
small  house  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
founded  by  *  the  sons  of  Walter  tlie 
Deacon,'  temp.  Hen.  I.  It  was  one 
of  those  granted  to  Cardinal  Wolsey 


in  1525,  for  the  endowment  of  his 
Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich. 
Bcan^  remains  of  the  foundations 
may  rtill  be  traced.  The  Ch.  was  re- 
built in  1740.  The  belfry,  a  carious 
structure  of  wood,  resembling  that  at 
Wrabness  (see  post.),  is  some  yards 
firom  the  ch.  and  contains  a  single 
bell.  Such  wooden  belfries  are  some- 
times found  attached  to  village 
churches  in  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
Passing 

5}  m.  Wrabnesst  a  village  plea- 
santly overlooking  the  estuary  of  the 
Stonr  (the  belfry  here  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  at  Wickes, — a  low 
square  framework  of  wuod)— and 
crossing  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  Ray  Island,  forming  the 
western  side  of  Harwich  harbour, 
the  line  reaches 

10^  m.  Dovercourt,  a  village 
(1832  inhab.)  forming  a  suburb  of 
Harwich.  This  is  Lower  Dover- 
oouH  {Hotels :  CUff  Qotel,  best,  an4 
very  pleasantly  situated;  Queen's 
Head;  Victoria,  near  the  station), 
which  of  late  years  has  become  a 
small  and  not  disagreeable  watering- 
place.  The  beach  is  of  firm  sand, 
and  affords  good  bathing.  There  is 
a  terrace  of  good  houses  (many  of 
them  lodging-houses)  overlooldng  a 
wide  stretch  of  sea  between  Har- 
wich and  Walton-on-the-Naze ;  a 
carriage  drive  along  the  cliff;  and 
an  esplanade,  on  which  are  reading 
and  refreshment  rooms,  and  the 
*'  Doveroourt  Spa*"  a  mild  tonic  and 
stomachic,  containing  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia  and 
oxide  of  iron.  Cn  the  land  side 
there  is  not  much  interest  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dover- 
court.  An  excursion  may  be  made 
through  winding  lanes  to  Walton-on- 
the-Naze— 16  m.  (Rte.  6).  Ipswich 
is  readily  accessible  by  rail  (Rte. 
2);  and  the  pretty  scenery  on  the 
Chrwell  (see  Harwich^  pod,  and 
Suffolk,  Rte.  12)  is  to  be  reached 
either  by  boat  or  by  steamer  from 
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Harwich.  The  chuoh  (which  is  in 
Upper  DoTerconrt,  about  1  m.  from 
the  lower  Tillage)  was  famous  for 
a  miraculous  rood,  to  which  pil- 
grimages were  made  from  all  quar- 
ters. "  The  generality,"  says  Dale 
(Hist,  of  Harwich  aod  Dovercourt, 
1730X  "verily  believed  none,  without 
great  danger  (evennf  sudden  death) 
to  themselves,  might  attempt  to  shut 
the  church  doors  upon  it  by  day  and 
night ;  upon  which  confidence  it  be- 
came more  easily  to  be  made  the 
sacrifice  of  three  men  from  Dedham, 
and  a  fourth  from  East  Bergholt, 
anno  1532,  who  in  a  frosty  night, 
together  entering  the  secure,  yet 
always  open,  church,  took  it  down, 
and  carrying  it  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  thence,  upon  the  green, 
with  its  own  tapers,  fired  it  to  ashes. 
For  which  three,  being  apprehended, 
were  hanged  in  several  places :  the 
fourth  of  them  escaped.*'  The  Story 
has  been  told  at  length  by  Froudey 
lUst.  'EcLg.  vol.  iii.  The  Ch.  is  small, 
consisting  of  nave  and  chancel  ; 
and  IB  £.  Rng.  with  later  insertions. 
There  are  N.  aud  S.  deors  into 
the  nave ;  and  a  carved  beam  with 
brackets  is  carried  between  nave  and 
chanoeL  This  is  of  late  character, 
but  possibly  occupies  the  place  of 
the  rood.  The  W.  tower  is  massive 
(Decw  ?) ;  and  from  the  ch.-yd.  there 
13  a  pleasant  view  over  the  Stour. 
i  m.  beyond  Dovercourt  we  reach 

lOf  m.  Habwich  Stat.  (Hotel$: 
Great  Eastern,  large,  comfort;ible, 
and  not  unreasonable  in  its  charges. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  on  the 
Quay ;  Pier  Hotel,  also  on  the  Quay. 
These  hotels  have  been  built  since 
1863,  when  the  Great  Eastern  Gom- 
pany  obtained  their  Steamboat  Act, 
and  the  port  was  re-opened  for  foreign 
intercourse.  The  Three  Cups,  in  the 
town,  is  an  old  house.)  Harwich 
is  an  ancient  seaport  and  borough 
(Pop.  6079),  built  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Stour  and  Orwell,  on  a 
small   peninsula,  which  conmiands 


the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and, 
with  Landguard  Fort  opposite,  de- 
fends the  mouths  of  both  rivers.  Its 
harbour  is  the  best  on  the  £.  coast 
of  England,  '*  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Humber,  and  during  easterly 
gales  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  400 
vessels  sheltered  within  it.  Owing 
to  the  dredging  up  cement-stone  otf 
Felixstow  in  Suffolk,  and  the  fi&lling 
away  of  Beacon  Cliff  on  the  Essex 
shore,  Landguard  Point,  a  low 
shingle-beach  on  the  E.  of  the  har- 
bour, has  advanced  500  yards  during 
tlie  last  40  years,  or  at  the  rapid 
rate  of  12  yards  a  year,  and  blocked 
up  the  best  entrance.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  a  stone  breakwater,  400 
yards  lon^.  has  been  run  out  from 
Beacon  Cliff,  and  a  channel  into  the 
harbour  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  18  ft.  at  low  water,  or  30  ft.  at 
high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides, 
and  thus  has  re&tored  the  entrance  to 
il8  former  depth.  To  maintain  it, 
however,  some  groynes  will  be  re- 
quired on  Landguard  East  Beach,  to 
stop  the  advance  of  shingle  from  the 
N.E.,  otherwise  its  progress  will  not 
be  arrested,  and  the  entrance  will 
again  be  lout."— IT.  Since  1862, 
steamers  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Eastern  Rly.  Company,  leave 
Harwich  three  times  a  week  for 
Botterdam,  and  also  three  times  for 
Antwerp. 

Harwich  (the  usual  etymology — 
Eere-unc,  the  *•  armv's  station  " — can 
hardly  be  supported.  It  is  possibly 
Har-wic,  the  village  on  the  shore,  or 
boundary.  Wic  (vicus)  according  to 
Kemble,  •*  is  strictly  used  to  denote 
the  country-houses  of  communities, 
kings,  or  bishops")  is  a  stragglifig 
town  of  narrow  streets  and  houses, 
old,  but  hardly  picturesque.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  magistrates  had 
told  her  that  they  want«l  *' nothing, 
but  to  wish  her  a  good  journey,"  cha- 
racterised Harwich  as  a  **  pretty  town, 
wanting  nothing.''  It  now  stands 
in  need  of  many  things— most  espe- 
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daily  of  •* sweetness  and  light" — ! 
in  which  indeed,  we  are  most  of 
us  deficient  The  site  was  ap- , 
patently  a  Roman  station,  since  the  ! 
remains  of  a  large  camp  may  still 
be  traced  S.  of  tlie  town,  towards  i 
Beacons^eld  Hill.  The  road  lead-  j 
ing  to  tliis  camp,  along  the  line  of  i 
which  Roman  coins  have  >3een  found, 
is  called  **  the  Street/*  and  a  tesse- 
lated  pavement  was  some  years  since 
discovered  near  it,  towards  Dover- 
court.  In  885  (*  Sax.  Chron/  ad  ann.) 
a  great  fight  took  place  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Stour  between  16  Danish  ships 
and  the  fleet  of  King  Alfred,  which 
was  completely  victorious.  At  a 
later  period  Harwich  became  and 
long  continued  the  chief  port  for 
commimication  between  England  and 
Holland.  Isabella,  queen  of  Ed.  II., 
landed  here  in  1326  with  an  army, 
to  war  against  her  husband,  and 
the  Spencers.  In  1338  Edward  III- 
embarked  here  upon  his  first  cam- 
paign against  France.  In  1340  here 
was  mustered  that  gallant  fleet  with 
which  he  won  our  first  great  naval 
victory,  at  Sluys.  From  Harwich, 
too,  sailed  (1578)  Martin  Fro- 
bisher,  with  15  ships,  on  his  third 
voyage  to  explore  the  N.W.  passage. 
The  great  naval  fight  in  June,  1666, 
between  the  Dutch  (under  De  Ruyter 
and  De  Witt)  and  English,  was 
watched  by  numerous  spectators  firom 
the  Beacon  Hill.  Sir  William  Clarke 
was  killed  in  this  fight  (see  post) ;  in 
this  the  English  were  victors;  but 
in  the  fights  off  the  N.  Foreland, 
earlier  in  Uio  mouth.  Monk  had  not 
been  so  successful.  In  more  recent 
days  the  Hanoverian  monarchs  hero 
embarked  and  disembarked,  and 
hence  in  1821  the  remains  of  Queen 
Caroline  were  despatched  for  Bruns- 
wick. Johnson  accompanied  Boswell 
to  Harwich  ia  1763,  when  the  latter 
was  on  his  way  to  Leyden:  and  it 
was  here  tha£  after  visiting  the 
oh.,  and  sending  Boswell  to  his 
knees  *'now  that  he  was  about  to 
ve  his  native  country,"  Johnson 


stood  talking  of  Bp.  Berkeley's  **  in- 
genious sojmistry  to  prove  iJie  non- 
existence of  matter.  The  doctor 
•*  struck  his  foot  with  mighty  force 
against  a  large  stone,  till  he  re- 
bounded from  it, — *  I  refute  it  thus.* " 
The  friends  embraced  on  the  beach, 
and  Boswell  embarked.  *'Ab  the 
vessel  put  out  to  sea  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  him  for  a  considerable  time,  while 
he  remained  rolling  his  maje^c 
frame  in  his  usual  manner;  and  at 
last  I  saw  him  walk  back  into  the 
town,  and  ho  disappeared." 

It  was  not  until  the  use  of  steam- 
vessels  became  genera],  that  this 
ancient  port  lost  its  great  import- 
ance. Its  foreign  traffic  was  then 
transferred  to  London.  The  railway 
has  pcurtly  restored  it. 

The  garrison  here  has  been  re- 
duced, and  but  little  goes  on  in  the 
Government  dockyard,  now  let  to 
private  persons ;  yet  60  ships  of  war 
have  been  built  here,  15  of  them 
3-decker8. 

Among  the  fisliing  "establish- 
ments "  at  Harwich,  is  an  extensive 
nursery  for  lobsters,  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Norway,  fed  here  in 
tanks,  and  then  carried  to  Billings* 
gate.  4000  men  and  boys  are  em- 
ployed by  tlie  proprietor  (Mr. 
Gro  ime)  during  the  season, — at  first 
in  fialiing  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  and 
then  in  taking  lobsters.  A  fleet  Of 
shrimpers  —  30  or  40  boats  —  arrive 
from  Kent  in  May,  and  remain  off 
Harwich  harbour  until  October.  The 
shrimps  are  boiled  on  board  and 
sent  dHily  to  London. 

Septaria  or  cetinent  ttones  from  the 
London  clay,  in  request  for  making 
Parkers  cement,  are  dredged  up 
from  the  harbour  and  the  bottom  of 
tlie  sea,  and  excavated  from  theclifls: 
(see  post).  They  are  not,  however. 
so  much  used  as  formerly,  since  the 
mud  of  the  harbour  mixed  with 
chalk,  has  been  found  to  make  ad 
good  cement.  (Cement  works  an* 
passed  in  entering  Harwich  by  the 
rly.)    The  ancient  walls  of  Harwich 
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▼ere  built,  and  its  streets  are  still  the  Stour  once  passed  on  the  K*.  side 
paved,  with  indurated  London  clay,  of  it)  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
a  stratum  of  which,  20  ft  in  depth,  James  I.  In  1667  it  was  attacked 
lies  below  the  blue  claj  and  stone  of  by  the  Dutch,  who  landed  3000  men 
the  Beacon  Hill.  here.    But  toe  place  was  so  vigor- 

Harwich  is  a  chapelry  in  the  ously  defended,  that  the  enemy 
polish  of  Doveroourt.  la  the  Churchy  soon  retreated  to  their  ships.  Of 
which  is  a  modem  structare  of  white  late  years  the  fort  has  been  much 
fariek,  with  stone  buttresses  and  stroDgthened,  and  yoimg  soldiers  are 
steeple,  built  in  1821,  at  a  cost  of  sent  here  for  rifle  practice.  There 
20,0001,  is  an  effigy  of  Sir  William  is  a  i5-gun  battery  at  8hotley,  on 
Clarke,  Kt.,  Secretary  at  War  to  tlie  Suffolk  side  of  the  Stour,— 
Charles  IL,  who  was  Mlled  in  1666  another  batteiy  (4-gun)  E.  of  Uar- 
in  the  sea-fight  between  Monk  and ,  wich, — and  several  martello-towers 
De  fiuyter,  and  whose  body,  many .  on  the  Suffolk  coast.  All  mount 
days  after  the  fight,  was  wawcd  into  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  and  with 
this  haven.  I  Landguard,  form  the  defence  of  the 

Harwich  is  thronged  by  excur- 1  harbour.  The  eccentric  Philip  Thick- 
gionists  in  summer,  and  is  partially  j  nesse  was  for  some  time  OoverDor  of 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  though  i  Landguard  Fort.  Here  he  patron- 
its  merits  as  a  watering-place  are  i  ized  Gainsborough,  soon  after  that 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Doyeroourt.  I  artist  had  settled  at  Ipswich ;  and 
There  are  a  few  bathing-machines '  (as  Thicknesse  tells  us  in  his  curious 
and  a  hot  bath,  and  the  e^tplanade  to  memoirs,  printed  in  1788)  '*  I  desired 
the  S.  of  the  town  forms  an  agree- 1  him  to  come  and  eat  a  dinner  with 
able  walk  extending  to  Beaconhill. '  me,  and  to  take  down  in  his  pocket- 
Walpole  ri755)  talks  of  "the  new  book  the  particulars  of  the  Fort,  the 
aslt-water  batlis  at  Harwich — which, ;  adjacent  hills,  and  the  dibtant  view 
next  to  horse-racing,  grows  the  most  of  Harwich,  in  order  to  form  a  land- 
Cashiooable  resource  for  people  who  scape  of  tlie  yachts  passing  the 
want  to  get  out  of  town,  and  who '  garrison  under  the  salute  of  the 
love  the  country  and  retirement."  |  g^ns,  of  the  size  of  a  panel  over  my 
For  a  long  series  of  years  the  sea .  chimney-piece."  This  picture  was 
iiud  been  rapidly  encroaching  upon  painted,  but  was  unfortunately  de- 
tbe  land,  but  the  stone  facing  now  i  stroyed  by  damp.  Major  was  em- 
carried  round  the  Peacon  Cliff  has  |  ployed  by  Tliicknesse  to  engrave  it. 
s nested  its  progress.  The  view  from  i  His  print  exists,  but  is  very  rare. 
Beacon  Hill  is  extensive  and  plea-  A  steamer  runs  3  times  daily 
sant,  especially  when  the  sea  is !  between  Harwich  and  Ipswich  (and 
d<itted  with  filing  vessels.  Land- {  more  frequently  during  the  summer), 
guard  Fort  is  seen  opposite  Felix-  making  the  transit  in  about  1  hour, 
stow  on  the  point  of  the  Suffolk  The  river  Orwell,  which  is  thus 
coast  farther  N.  Southward,  Walton -ascended,  displays  some  of  tlie 
(m-the-Naie  is  marked  by  its  tower,  prettiest  scenery  in  the  Eastern 
(See  Rte.  6).  Inland  the  yiew  ex- ;  Goimties.  (For  this  excursion,  see 
teiuls  up  the  Stour.  The  Orwell  is  Siffolk,  Rte.  12,  Ipswich.) 
not  seen.  The  lighthouses  passe<l  i 
in  walking  along  the  Esplanade  to 
Ueaconhill,  are  now  disused.  { 

Landguard  Fcrt  (mountmg  36 1 
s^uns  ,  cm  a  spit  of  land  now  joined  | 
to  the  Suffolk  ooaat(it  is  said  that 
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ROUTE  8. 

COLCHESTER  TO  SUDBURY. 

(This  line  of  ratlioay,  connecting 
Couihester  toith  Sudbury,  i$  also  in 
connection  with  the  Cambridge^  Haver- 
hiU,  and  Sudbury  rly.  It  braw^tes 
from  the  Colcheker  main  line  at 
Mark's-ny.) 

For  Colchester  and 

5  m.  Marf^s-Tey  Stat.,  46}  m. 
from  London  (see  Bte.  2). 

8^  m.  Chapel  (or  Pontiflbright) 
Stat.  Here  tne  rly.  crosses  the  val- 
ley and  river  of  the  Colne  by  a  lofty 
ffiaduct  of  32  arches,  75  ft.  aoove  the 
stream,  1066  ft  long,  approached  by 
huge  embankments. 

E.  A  branch  runs  hence  by  Earl's 
le  to  Halstead.    (Bte.  9).] 

Opposite,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river,  is  Wdk^s  Colne.  The  first  of 
four  villages  hero  clustered  upon  the 
Golne,  and  beajring  the  name  of  that 
stream. 

Here  the  line  crosses  the  old  turn- 
pike road  between  Colchester  and 
Cambridge. 

^13m.  Bures  Stat.  On  1.  is  the 
village  of  Mount  Bures,  so  called 
from  an  ancient  moated  mound,  80  ft. 
high,  **  which  if  it  speak  not  for  it- 
self hath  no  other  articulate  voice." 


mr 


[A  similar  mound  in  the  par.  of 
Virmingford,  2  m.  E.,  was  removed 
in  1836,  when  liundreds  of  urns  were 
discovered,  placed  in  parallel  rows 
like  streets.  Mr.  Jenkins  suggests 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  the 
9th  Legion,  who  were  advancing 
(under  Oerealis)  from  the  Icent,  to 
support   their   countrymen  at  Col- 


chester (Camulodunum)  in  their 
danger,  and  were  cut  off  by  the 
Britons  at  the  passage  of  the  Stour. 
**  Their  bodies  might  have  been  col- 
lected and  burnt  by  the  Bomans  as 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  their 
dominion.*'— Arehtsologia,  vol.  xxii. 
(See  Colcheiter,  Bte.  2.)] 

[2  m.  E.  of  Wormingford  is  Little 
Horkestey,  where  the  CK  tontains 
some  interesting  monuments.  Tliere 
are  3  large  effigies  in  oak,  2  of  whicli 
are  cross-legged,  and  date  early  in 
the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  Like  those  at 
Danbury,  they  show  the  open  surcoat 
or  cyclas.  The  other  is  a  lady  of 
the  same  date.  They  are,  no  doubt 
effigies  of  a  family  named  from  the 
place,  who  held  Horkesley  from  ih^ 
time  of  John  to  1322.  It  then  passed 
to  the  Swynboumes  till  about  HIS. 
In  the  chancel  is  the  altui^torob, 
with  broM  (2  figures  under  a  canopy) 
of  Bobert  de  Swynboume  (d.  1391). 
and  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  "  Mayor  ojf 
Bordeaux,"  and  Captain  and  Constable 
of  the  Cahtle  of  Froissac  in  Guicnne, 
This  id  a  fine  monument  In  the  S. 
aisle  is  the  tomb  of  John  and  Andrew 
Swynboume,  1  only  of  their  brasses 
remains,  dating  1430.] 

On  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  Stoar, 
hard  by,  is  Bures  St.  itfars^,  where,  or 
at  Bury,  was  crowned  Edmund,  Kins: 
of  the  East  Angles.  (The  MS.  life 
by  Geoffiy  of  Fountains,  in  the 
Camb.  Univ.  Library,  makes  it  cer- 
tainly Bures  St  Mary  —  •*  Super 
Sturium  fluvium.'*)  In  the  Ch., 
which  is  chiefly  Dec.,  is  an  alta^ 
tomb  with  effigy  for  one  of  the 
Comiird  family,  temp.  Hen.  ID. 
There  is  also  a  late  monument  for 
a  Waldegrave  (1613). 

N.  of  Bures  the  Stour  forms  the 
boundary  between  Essex  and  Suffolk 
— ^the  rly.  crosses  it  midway  between 
Bures  and  Sudbury, 

1.  of  the  line  is  TwinUecid  Ildll 
a  large  Elizabethan  mansion  'Hon. 
T.  H.  T.  Fermor),  once  surroumltHl 
by  a  moat ;  and  nearer  Sudbury, 
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L  MiddUion,  In  the  chancel  of 
the  ch.  ia  the  eflSgy  of  a  rector  of 
the  pariah  in  the  14th  ceoty. 

[From  here^  about  2  m.  1.,  la  Bd- 
dutmp  Wcdter  Ch.,  the  burial-place 
of  the  Baymond  fiEunily,  who  have 
a  ^ne  monument  above  their  vault 
in  the  chanoel.  In  this  parish  ia 
BeU^amp  HaU  (Rev.  J.  M.  St.  GJere 
Raymond),  the  seat  of  the  same 
family,  who  have  been  resident  in 
Esaex  for  some  oenturiea.  The  house 
is  oi  brick,  modem  and  formal,  but  of 
conaidenible  aize,  and  contains  among 
other  pictnrea,  portraits  of  Sir  Hugh 
llTddelton,  ao  celebmted  for  his 
labours  and  losses  on  the  New  River, 
and  his  wife,  by  Jansen.  A  younger 
son  of  this  Sir  Hugh  married  the 
heireaa  of  the  Soames  of  Oolding- 
ham  HaU^  in  the  adjacent  parish  of 
£ii2mer. 

17  m.  Sudbury  (the  StnUh  burgh 
or  bury.  Inru:  Rose  and  Crown; 
White  Horse;  Christopher),  in  Suf- 
folk, ia  an  ancient  borough  town  of 
9036  Inhab.,  upon  the  Stour,  made 
navigable  fit>m  the  aea.  A  bridge 
over  it  leada  into  Essex.  The  town 
is  large,  straggling,  and  chieflv,  if 
not  solely,  interesting  for  its  three 
Chuirehet, 

Sudbury  was  one  of  the  places 
at  which  Edward  HL  established  h 
tchmy  of  Flemish  weavers ;  and  the 
town  was  long  celebmted  for  its 
mannfactores  of  baize,  bunting,  and 
shrouds.  These  are  nearly  extinct, 
but  have  been  replaced  by  a  manu- 
facture of  silk  and  crape,  transferred 
hither  firom  Spitalfields  by  the 
mastera  in  consequence  of  ouarrels 
with  their  workmen,  and  strikes.  A 
good  deal  of  cocoa-nut  matting  is 
also  made  here.  In  the  main  street 
is  an  imposing  Com  HaU. 

The  8 churches  are  St.  Peters,  All 
Sainta,  and  Si  Gregory's.  (Tlie  doors 
of  St  Peter's  and  St.  Gregory's  are 
kept  always  open.)  St,  Petef^i  (op- 
poaite  the  Rose  and  Crown)  has  been 
restored.    It  ia  Perp.,  with  a  lofty 


main  arcade,  and  some  good  wood 
work  in  the  chancel  screens.  The 
tower  has  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists  at  the  comers,  and 
smaUer  figures  between,  with  hands 
mised  in  prayer.  AU  SaintBy  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  also  Perp. 
with  perhaps  an  earlier  (Dec.)  chan- 
cel. The  open  rOof  and  the  original 
doors  remain.  There  is  some  verr 
good  screen  work,  and  an  oaken  pul- 
pit with  the  date  1 490.  The  ancient 
galleries  in  the  tower  here,  and  in 
St.  Peter's,  should  also  be  remarked. 
8t.  Gregory's  is  Perp.  like  the  others, 
but  of  greater  interest.  Part  of  it 
was  certainly  built  by  Simon  Tybald, 
or  as  he  is  generaUy  called,  Simon 
of  Sudbury^  the  unfortunate  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1376—1381) 
who  was  behea^led  (1381)  by  Wat 
Tyler's  mob.  While  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  which  see  he  was  consecrated 
in  1362,  he  rebuilt  part  of  this  ch., 
and  founded  a  college  of  secular 
priests  on  ttie  site  of  his  father's 
house,  dose  adjoining.  The  body  of 
the  archbishop  was  interred  in  his 
own  cathedral,  where  his  monument 
still  remains.  '*Not  many  years  ago, 
when  this  tomb  was  accidentally 
opened,  the  body  was  seen  within, 
wrapp^  in  cerecloth,  a  leaden  ball 
occupving  the  vacant  space  of  the 
h&BA.— Stanley's  *  Historical  Memo- 
rials of  Canterbury.'  The  head  ia 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  hia 
native  town ;  and  a  skuU  is  still  shown 
in  the  vestry  (within  a  small  grated 
opening  in  the  wall)  which  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  to  be  that 
of  Archbishop  Simon.  The  choir- 
stalls  in  this  ch.  are  worth  notice, 
and  were  no  doubt  provided  for  tiie 
priests  of  the  arohblshop's  college. 
The  modem  font  is  covered  by  an 
ancient  "  spire  "  of  tabernacled  work, 
— one  of  the  best  and  most  perfect 
examples  in  the  country.  It  is  very 
lofty,  towering  far  above  the  piers  of 
the  nave  arcade ;  and,  from  the  traces 
which  remain,  was  once  splendid 
with  gold  and  vermilion.    Matrices 
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of  large  bmsses,  one  of  them  for  a 
bishop  fperhapfl  a  memorial  of  Arch- 
bishop Simon)  are  in  the  flooring  of 
the  nave ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
tomb  is  in  a  small  Perp.  chapel, 
opening  E.  of  the  B.  porch.  It  is 
that  of  Thomas  Garter,  who  left  con- 
sideiable  sums  to  the  poor  of  the 
place;  and  the  inscription  records 
the  passing  of  this  Sudbury  camel 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  **  Viator, 
mirum  referam.  Quo  die  efflavit 
animam  prsdiotus  Thos.  Garter,  actis 
foramen  transint  Gamelus  Sudbu- 
riensis.  Yade ;  et  si  dives  sis  tu  fao 
similiter.    Vale," 

The  Perp.  gateway  of  St.  Gregory's 
Golle^e  is  standing.  The  rest  of  the 
site  is  occupied  by  a  ^  Union"  for 
the  poor,  which  cost  10.0002. 

At  Sudbury  was  bom,  1727,  the 
son  of  a  clothier.  Thomas  Gains- 
borough, whose  earliest  studies  were 
taken  from  the  pastoral  scenery  of 
the  Stour.  The  house  in  which  he 
was  bom,  formerly  the  *  Black  Horse 
Inn,'  still  exists  in  Sepulchre-st,, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Gregory,  and  is 
picturesque  in  spite  of  its  dilapida- 
tion. At  the  back  was  a  large 
orchard,  the  fruit  of  which  was  con- 
stantly stolen.  No  clue  to  the  thief 
could  be  obtained.  But  one  morning, 
as  young  Gainsborough  was  sketch- 
ing in  a  summer-house  at  the  end 
of  the  orchard,  he  saw  a  man  scale 
the  fence,  and  climb  a  pear-tree. 
He  quietly  sketched  him;  and  the 
portrait  of  the  thief  was  recognised 
as  tiiat  of  a  man  living  in  Sudbury. 
*♦  Tom  Peartree's  portrait "  as  it  was 
called,  was  long  preserved.  In  later 
life,  Gainsborough  sometimes  re- 
turned to  his  native  scenery;  and 
more  than  one  of  kis  landscapes  is 
**  a  view  near  Sudbury."  His  initials, 
and  a  deep-cut  figure,  apparently  a 
caricature  of  his  master,  still  exist 
on  the  wall  of  the  Grammar  School, 
where  he  was  first  taught.  Enfield, 
the  compiler  of  the  well-known 
•Speaker,*  was  bom  at  Sudbury  in 
1741. 


Sudbury  was  disfranchised,  as  a 
notoriously  corrupt  borough,  in  1 S43. 

m.  N.  of  Sudbury,  in  Borle^ 
Issez,  is  an  Elizabethan  monu- 
ment, 14  ft.  high,  with  effigies  of 
Sir  Ed.  Waldegrave  and  his  wife. 
The  figures  are  recumbent  beneith 
a  canopy  sustained  by  Corinthian 
nillars.  At  the  side  is  a  kneeling 
figure  of  Magdalene  Walde<rrave. 
died  1598.  Sir  Edward  wba  Master 
of  the  Wardrobe  to  Philip  and  Mbit. 
and  died  in  the  Tower  in  1561.  His 
wife  survived  until  1599.] 

[For  the  line  from  Sudbury  to 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  see  Sitpolk, 
Rte.  14.  For  that  to  Clare  and  Gam- 
bridge,  SUFTOLK,  Bte.  15.] 


ROUTE  9. 

COLCHESTER  TO  HAVERHILU  Bt 
HALSTEAD  AND  CASTLE  HEOING- 
HAM. 

{Colne  VdUfv  RUf.  This  rly.,  in 
connection  with  the  main  Colchester 
line,  branches  from  Chapel,  on  the 
branch  line  to  Sudbury  (Rte.  8', 
and  following  for  the  greater  portion 
of  its  course  the  valley  of  the  Colne 
river,  runs  to  Haverhill,  on  the  line 
between  Sudbury  and  Cambridcre. 
The  distance  from  Ohapel  to  Haver- 
hill is  19  m.  This  route  has  an 
especial  interest  for  the  arch«ologL<t, 
since   it    leads    him    through   the 
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ancient  domains  of  the  great  hoiue 
ofDeVere.) 

For  the  line  from  Colchester  to 
Chapel,  see  Bte.  8. 

2  m.  beyond  Chapel  is  the  stat.  at 
Earts  Coine  or  GretU  Monk*$  Colne. 
(Pop.  H81.)      This  is  an  ancient 
town  en  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Colne ; 
the  manor  belonged  to  the  De  Veres, 
£ar2i  of  Oxford  (whence  its  name;, 
imtil  1583,  and  afterwaids  became, 
by  purchase,  the  seut  of  their  steward, 
Boger  Harlackenden,  and  rfmaiued 
in  the  hands  of  hiit  desscendants  till 
1672.     llie   earlier  house   of  the 
Oxfords,    called    Hall    Place,   was 
^rone  even  when  Leland  wrote.    It 
iitood  near  the  ch.    Tiie  handsome 
modem   mansion  of  John  Carwar- 
dine,  Es^.,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Benedictine  Priory,  founded  by  Al- 
beric  or  Aubrey,  the  progenitor  of 
the  De  Veres,  before  1100,  as  a  cell 
to  the  great  house  of  Benedictines 
at  Abingdon.    It  was  long  the  prin- 
cipal burial-place  of  its  founders. 
(Both    Earls     Colne    and    Castle 
Hedingham,  the  heads  of  the  barony, 
are  recorded  in  Domesday  as  then 
held  by  Alberio.)    Here  lav  13  re- 
presentatiTee   of  that   noble   race, 
from  Alberic  of  Qnisnes,  the  founder 
of  their  house,  to  John,  who  died  in 
1562.    "  They  loved  the  church  full 
well,  and  gave  full  largely  to  it;'* 
bat  at  the  Dissolution  their  Priory 
was  destroved,  and  of  their  *monu- 
ments,  4  only  were  preserved  (though 
much   shattered   and   defaced)  by 
being  removed  into  the  parish  church 
of  8t.  Andrew.    They  are  now,  how- 
ever, arranged  in  a  cloister  attached 
to  the  garden  of  the  modem  priory. 
Three  of  these  effigies  are  carved  m 
alabaster,  and  one  in  stone.    They 
are  supposed  to  oonmiemorate  Ro- 
bert, the  fifth  Earl,  who  died  m  1295  ; 
Thomas,  the  eighthEsal  (died  1871); 
Bobert,  the  nitUh  Earl,  Blarqnis  of 
DnbUn  and  Duke  of  Ireland  (died 
1392),  and  his  second  wife  Lance- 
nma  Serjcaulx,  the  joiner's  daughter. 
(She  wears  the  pikcd-hom  or  high 


head-dress  introduced  by  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  oueen  of  Bichard  II.,  to 
whom  she  had  been  maid  of  honour ; 
this  is  tlie  head-dress  which  Walpde 
sajrs  is  **  exactly  like  the  description 
of  Mount  Parnassus,"  with  two  tops.) 
This  great  duke  died  at  Lonvain; 
and  Richard  II.,  by  whom  he  had 
been  banished,  caused  bis  body  to  be 
brought  over,  insisted  that  the  coffin 
should  be  opened,  so  that  he  might 
once  more  see  his  favourite,  and  at- 
tended it  himself  in  high  procession 
to  Earl's  Cohie.  John,  fourteenth 
Earl  (died  1526).  in  his  will  directs 
his  *^  body  to  be  buried  at  the  hieh 
altar  of  Our  Lady's  Chapel  in  the 
Priory  of  Colne  in  Essex,  in  a  tomb 
which  I  have  made  for  me  and 
Margaret,  mv  late  wile,  where  she 
is  now  buried.'* 

[The  monument  of  Bobert  de 
Vere,  third  Earl,  is  in  the  ch.  ot 
Hatfield  Broad  Oak  (see  Rte.  10). 
That  of  John,  fifteenth  Earl,  died 
1589,  is  in  the  ch.  of  Castle  Heding- 
ham—see  the  present  Rte.  pdt, 
where  also  will  be  found  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  De  Veres.1 

Upon  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the 
tower  of  EarVi  Cdne  Ch.,  built  in 
1532,  are  the  armorial  ensigns  of 
John,  the  sixteenth  Earl,  and  above 
on  the  E.  side,  is  the  family  badge 
of  the  mullet  Lord  Chancellor 
Andley,  of  Walden,  was  bom  in 
1488,  at  the  Hay  House,  in  Earl's 
Colne. 

Colne  Engaine  Churchy  ri  (the 
parish  is  so  called  from  the  Engaine 
family  which  long  possessed  it)  has 
a  good  brick  tower  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  probably  built  by  the 
De  Veres,  whose  mullet  appears  upon 
its  E.  side.  This  star  or  ''mullet" 
had  its  origin  in  a  legend  thus  re- 
corded by  Leland  (*  Itin.,'  vol.  vi.)  :— 
"In  the  year  1098,  Oorborant,  Ad- 
miml  of  the  Soldan  of  Persia,  was 
fou<;ht  with  at  Antioch,  and  discom- 
fited by  the  Christians.  The  night 
coming  on  in  the  chase  of  this  bat- 
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tayle,  and  waxing  dark,  the  Chris- 
tiana  being  four  miled  from  Antiooh, 
God,  willing  the  safety  of  the  Chris- 
tians,  allowed  a  white  star  or  mullet 
of  five  points,  on  the  Cliristian  host, 
which  to  every  man's  sight  did  alight 
and  anest  upon  the  standard  of 
Aubrey  de  Yere,  there  shining  ex- 
cessively." Tliis  was  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  firat  Earl  of  Oxford ;  and  the 
grandson  of  Alberic,  founder  of  the 
Priory  at  Earl's  Colne.  Proceeding 
along  the  valley  of  the  Colne,  the 
next  Stat,  is 

6*m.  HaUtead.  (fnn:  George, 
best,  but  none  good.  Pop  5783.)  A 
name  which  local  partiality  inter- 
prets **the  'stede'  or  dwelling  of 
health,"  and  appeals  for  proof  there- 
of to  the  gravelly  soil.  The  town 
stands  on  a  hill.  Three  large  silk 
and  crape  mills,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Courtauld  aiid  Co.,  employ  about 
1300  persons,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous looms.  The  Parish  Church  is 
a  large  building,  dedicated  to  St 
Andrew.  It  has  lost  its  wooden  spire, 
re-edified  in  1717,  by  Mr.  Fisk,  an 
apothecary  of  this  town,  whose 
worthy  act  has  been  commemorated 
by  Prior  in  verse,  of  which  the  senti- 
ment is  better  than  the  poetry  — 

*  Bleat  be  be  otlled  among  good  men 
Who  to  bis  Gud  this  oolilliin  ruiaed ; 
Though  U^tning  strike  the  dome  aguln 
The  man  who  built  It  aboiild  be  praiaed." 

In  the  S.  aisle  are  two  monuments, 
both  bearing  effigies  of  knights  and 
ladies.  One  of  these  is  supposed  to 
be  the  monument  of  Sir  Boliert 
Bourchier  (see  po9t\  The  greater 
part  of  the  buildmg  has  been  restored 
at  a  cost  of  5500Z. 

Statutead  HaU,  in  the  parish  of 
Halstead,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
great  house  of  Bourchier,  of  whom 
Sir  Robert,  whose  monument  pos- 
sibly remains  in  the  ch.,  was  Lord 
Chancellor  to  Edward  lU.,  fighting 
for  him  by  sea  and  land,  at  Cressy 
and  elsewhere,  with  a  following  of 
*%  urchers;  and  (15  Edward  III.) 


receiving  licence  to  crenellate  his 
house  at  Halstead.  Of  this  some 
stock  came  Sir  William  Bourchier, 
created  by  Henry  V.,  Earl  of  Eu,  in 
Normandy,  and  father  (by  his  wife 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  of 
Woodstock.  6th  son  of  Edward  lU.) 
of  Henry,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  Car- 
dinal Bourchier,  whose  episcopate,  of 
51  years  (he  was  bishop  successively 
of  Worcester  and  Ely,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  was  one  of 
the  longest  in  the  Englidi  church. 
(The  longest  hitherto  has  been 
Bishop  Wilaon^s  (Sodor  and  Man), 
which  lasted  57  years).  Two  new 
Churches  have  been  built  at  Halstt  ad 
since  18^3,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
Mrs.  Gee.  of  Earl's  Colne;  one  on 
Chapel  HiU  (1844),  and  that  of  St 
James,  on  Greenstead  Green,  2  m.  S. 
of  Halstead. 

[2)  m.  S.  W.  of  Halstead  is  Cos- 
fidd  HaU  (S.  0)nrtauld,  Em^.)*  origin- 
ally a  brick  house  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  in  plan  a  qaadranvle, 
into  which  all  the  wmdows  opened, 
leaving  the  exterior  face  a  dead 
wall  up  to  the  first  story  for  the 
sake  of  defence.  The  buildings 
were  only  a  single  room  in  depth, 
and  there  was  no  internal  com- 
munication without  passing  through 
from  one  room  to  another.  Cos- 
field,  first  held  of  the  De  Teres, 
belonged  afterwards  to  the  Bolfes 
and  Wentworths.  The  heiress  of 
the  Wentworths  married  Sir  Hugh 
Rich,  2nd  son  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Rich;  and  after  her  husband'^ 
death  Queen  Elizabeth  twice  visited 
Lady  Rich  here.  The  Queen's  Gal- 
lery (so  named  from  these  visits), 
on  the  W.  side  and  first  floor,  is  106 
ft.  lon^  by  12  ft.  wide.  This  ride 
alone  is  original;  the  rest  was  re- 
built in  the  last  century  by  John 
Knight,  Esq.,  who  became  poseeeeed 
of  this  place  about  1705.  Walpole. 
writing  of  it  in4748,  says,  **  Gosfield 
is  extromely  in  fashion,  but  did  not 
answer  to  me,  though  there  are  fine 
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things  about  it ;  but  being  situated 
in  a  oountiy  that  is  quite  blocked  up 
with  hills  apon  hiUs,  and  even  too 
much  wood,  it  has  not  an  inch  of 
prospect  The  park  is  to  be  IGOO 
apre^  and  is  bounded  with  a  wood 
of  5  miles  round ;  *  and  the  lake, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  is  of  70 
seres,  directly  in  a  line  with  the 
house.  The  house  is  vast,  built 
round  a  very  old  court  that  has  never 
been  fine ;  the  old  windows  and  gate- 
way left,  and  the  old  gallery,  which 

u  a  bad  narrow  room The 

house  is  all  modernized,  but  in 
patches,  and  in  the  bad  taste  that 
came  between  the  charming  vener- 
able Gothic  arid  pure  architecture. 
....  But  what  charmed  me  more 
than  all  I  had  aeen,  U  the  library 
chimney,  which  has  existed  from 
the  foundation  of  the  house ;  over  it 
id  an  alto-relievo  in  wood,  far  from 
being  ill  done,  of  the  battle  of  Bo»- 
wurth  Field.  It  is  all  white  except 
the  helmets  and  trapping,  which  are 
gilt,  and  the  shields,  which  are  pro- 
perly blaamed  with  the  arms  of  all 
the  chiefs  engaged,  and  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  house  of  the 
De  Veres  at  Bois."  Drawings  of 
this  chimney-piece,  by  the  antiquary 
John  OBiier,  exist  in  the  posseasion 
of  Louis  A.  Majendie,  Esq.,  of  Hed- 
ingham.  Itappearstobeoftheearly 
part  of  the  16th  centy.  Figures  of 
Henry  YII.  and  his  queen  were 
over  the  representation  of  Bosworth 
Field.  The  two  armies  appear  at 
the  moment  when  the  conflict  drew 
to  its  dose,— the  king  lying  pros- 
trate before  the  victor  in  the  fore- 
ground— ^holding  his  crown. 

The  master  of  Gosfield  in  Wal- 
pole's  thne  was  Bobert  Nugent 
(created  Lord  Clare),  a  poet,  author, 
patriot,  and  Irish  peer,  eminently 
niceesrfnl  in  gaining  lucrative 
places  and  rich  widows.  He  ob- 
tamed  Gosfield  with  Ann,  widow  of 
John  Knight,  and  daughter  of  Secre- 
tary Cmgffs ;  and  his  only  daughter 
married  the  first  Marquis  of  Buck- 


ingham. Goldsmith,  who  visited 
Nugent  here,  addresses  his  *  Haunch 
of  Venison'  to  him— the  haunch 
having  been  supplied  from  the  forest 
lawns  of  Gosfield — 

"  fln«r  OT  fatter 

Ne'er  ranged  in  a  forest,  or  amoked  In  a 
platter." 

The  Temples  ruined  the  house  and 
carried  off  the  pictures  to  Stowe,  and 
the  chimney-piece  no  one  knows 
whither — it  is  not  at  Stowe.  Louis 
XYUI.  and  his  family  were  here 
for  a  short  time  before  they  removed 
to  Hartwell,  in  Bucks.  The  estate 
was  sold  in  1851,  for  100,000{.:  and 
consisted  then  of  2720  acres. 

There  are  fine  cedars  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  tulip-trees  in  the  grounds. 

In  the  Ch.  Mrs.  Knight  (Nugent) 
has  a  monument  by  Guelfi,  and  there 
are  monuments  for  Sir  Hugh  Rich 
and  several  of  the  Nugents.  The 
living  was  held  (1784—1750)  by 
Walter  Horte.  author  of  the  *  Life  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus;'  Mrs.  Knight 
presented  him  to  it. 

[2  m.  N.  of  Halstead  stands  the  ' 
Ch.  of  LitOe  MaplaUad,  the  latest 
and  smallest  of^  the  four  extant 
English  Bound  Churches.  The 
other  three  are — St.  Sepulchre's 
Cambridge  (Norm.,  temp.  Hen.  I.) ; 
the  Temple  Church,  in  London,  of 
which  the  circular  nave  was  conse- 
crated in  1185;  and  St.  Sepulchre's, 
Northampton,  dating  from  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  centy.  Of  these, 
the  London  ch.  alone  was  built  by 
the  Knights  Templars;  the  three 
others  were  the  work  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers. The  peculiar  form  of  all 
four  was  imitated  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.  The  ch.  of  Little  Maple- 
stead  (ded.  to  St.  John  the  Baptist) 
stands  detached  in  the  fields.  The 
original  building  may  have  been 
erected  soon  after  1186;  when  the 
manor  of  Little  Maplestead  was 
granted  by  Juliana  I^Oisnel  to  the 
Uoepitallers,  who  established  a  com- 
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mandery  here.  The  walla  alone, 
however,  a  fragment  of  a  Norm, 
font,  and  the  eastern  window  of  the 
apse,  can  be  of  this  period.  The 
pillars  of  the  nave  are  Early  Dec., 
and  cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier 
time  than  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
The  windows  are  still  later,  possibly 
temp.  Edward  UL  The  ch.  consists 
of  a  circular  nave,  29  ft.  in  diameter, 
lighted  by  four  windows,  and  divided 
into  an  inner  circle  and  an  external 
aisle  by  six  clustered  columns. 
Counter  arches,  of  similar  character, 
span  the  aisle,  from  each  column  to 
the  outer  wall.  Both  aisle  and  cen- 
tre have  flat  ceilings  of  wood.  The 
oblong  chancel  i^  35  ft.  in  length, 
and  terminates  in  a  semicircular 
apse.  Besides  the  E.  window  there 
are  four  others,  smaller  than  those 
in  the  nave,  but  of  similar  character. 
The  W.  porch,  of  the  15th  centy.,  is 
of  wood,  and  very  massively  con- 
structed. The  W.  duor  of  the  nave 
(temp.  Edw.  I.)  is  especially  good  in 
its  mouldings  and  details.  The 
whole  ch.  was  restored  (1852),  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter, the  architect,  at  a  cost  of 
:^000/.  The  windows  have  been 
fllled  with  painted  glass;  and  al- 
though the  arches  and  piers  were 
"removed,  reworked,  ana  rebuilt," 
Giro  was  taken  that  every  stone 
should  be  exactly  replaced. 

The  ch.  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  an 
especial  right  of  sanctuary.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  the  round  churches 
of  which  the  chancel  has  no  aisle. 
Cambridge  has  a  N.  chancel  aisle. 
The  Temple  and  Northampton  both 
N.  and  S.  aisles. 

Oreat  Maplegtead  Church  (1  m.  W. 
of  Little  Maplestead)  has  a  semi- 
circular apse,  and  contains  in  the  B. 
chapel  two  elaborate  monuments  to 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Dean,  1610,  and 
their  numerous  children.  Both 
Maplesteads  were  no  doubt  named 
from  the  maple-trees  which  formerly 
abounded  there.] 

[3  m.  N.E.  of  Halstrad,  and  about 


the  same  distance  E.  of  Little  Maple- 
stead,  is  Pebmarth  Church,  in  which 
is  the  brass  of  Sir  William  FitzBalph, 
circ.  1323— the  earliest  in  the  county. 
He  is  cross-legged ;  and  his  armour 
well  exemplifies  the  first  steps  in 
the  supercession  of  mail  by  plate. 
Sir  William  served  in  the  Scottish 
wars  of  Edw.  I. ;  and  in  1314  was 
Conservator  of  the  Peace  for  Esses. 
In  the  R  window  of  the  S.  aisle  are 
two  shields  of  Fitz-Ralph  (temp. 
Edw.  II.) — fine  examples  of  heraldic 
glass.] 

The  next  station,  9}  m.,  serves  for 
both  SiUe  and  Cattle  Hedtngham. 
In  the  parish  of  Sible  Hedin^ham 
(the  puticular  Sybil  or  Sibella 
from  whom  it  was  named  is  un- 
known) is  Hawkvxiod  Manor^  said 
to  have  been  the  inheritance  of  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  (died  1394),  a  bold, 
savage,  and  unscrupulous  soldier 
of  fortune,  who,  after  beginning  life 
as  a  tailor,  won  much  renown  in 
the  wars  of  Edw.  III.  (by  whom  be 
was  knighted)  and  the  Black  Prince, 
and  afterwards  became  a  leader  of 
Black  Bands  and  Condottieri  in  the 
wars  of  France  and  Italy.  So  highly 
were  his  services  esteemed  by  the 
state  of  Florence,  that  a  monument 
consiBting  of  an  equestrian  stetue, 
painted  by  Faclo  Vccdlii  was  erected 
to  his  memory  at  the  public  expense, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ca- 
thedral there.  He  is  commemorated 
in  the  inscription  there  as  Giovanni 
Acutus.  A  cenotaph  raised  in  the 
Ch.  of  St.  Peter  in  Sible  Hedingham, 
under  an  arch  in  the  S.  aisle,  which 
bore  the  rebus  of  a  hawk  flying 
through  a  wood,  in  allusion  to  hii 
name,  has  long  since  disappeared, 
except  a  part  of  the  canopy;  and 
to  use  the  words  of  Fuller,  "  is  now 
quite  flown  away  and  abolished.'^ 
Figures  of  hawks  carved  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ch.  indicate 
either  that  the  ch.  was  rebuilt  br 
himself,  which  is  possible,  or  by  his 
family.    It  dates  temp.  Edw.  Ill 
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The  circular  painted  window  in  the 
chancel  was  unhappily  inserted  in 
1824,  with  four  others. 

An  old  house  still  called  "The 
Hostage"  (Hostelage)  was  the  re- 
sidence of  a  priest,  attached  to  a 
chantry  founded  in  the  cli.  for  the 
sonls  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
Thomas  Olirer,  and  John  Newen- 
ton, — ^the  two  latter  companions  of 
Hawkwood,  and  also  soldiers  of  for-  j 
tone.  The  "Hostage"  also  served 
as  a  lodging  for  pilgrims  to  Bnry 
and  Wal^ngham. 

The   smaller   village    of    CasUe 
Sedingham  (/tin:  Bdl),  on  the  1. 
bank  (<{  the   Golne,  is  pleasantly 
sitnated  in  a  pretty  and  varied  dis-  . 
trict,  in  which,  among  other  produce,  ! 
hopt  are  much  cultivated.    This  was  '< 
the  chief  seat,  stronghold,  and  head  ' 
of  the  barony  of  the  De  Veres,  Karls  . 
of  Oxford ;  one  of  those  ^reat  Eng-  ' 
lUh  Damilies  whose  armonal  ensigns  ] 
and  qnarterings  are  scattered  widely  j 
throughout  the  churches  and  halls  I 
of  Ea^em  England.    The  points  of  j 
interest  here  (besides  the  church)  i 
are  the  great  Norm,  tower ;  a  fine  i 
Perp.  brick  bridge  over  the  ditch ;  a 
few  traces  of  the  walls  and  towers 
surrounding  the  inner  court;  and 
the  earthworks  on  tlie  K.E.  of  the 
garden. 

The  CatOe  of  the  De  Veies  occu- 
pied the  summit  of  a  steep  knoll, 
rendered  steeper  by  art,  girt  with  a 
moat,  and  crowned  by  a  wall,  which 
incloded  the  principal  court,  a  space 
of  nearly  3  acres.  This  was  entered 
orer  a  bridge.  All  the  minor  build- 
ings except  the  bridge  have  disap- 
p^red;  venerable  trees  clothe  the 
odes  of  the  steep ;  and  the  castle  is 
now  represented  merely  by  the  an- 
cient *Keep,  which  stands  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  tne  centre  of  the  knoll,  and 
in  the  grounds  of  the  modem  house, 
the  seat  of  L.  A.]iajendie,'Esq.  It  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  a  Norm,  keep,  I 
built  between  1070and  1100,  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  and  more  enriched 
than  was  usual  with  such  structures.  I 


The  material  is  flint  and  rubble- 
stone,  wholly  cas>ed  with  oolite  ashlar, 
brouglit,  like  the  casings  of  Peter- 
borough Gutl.edral  and  Bury  Abbey, 
from  JUamack  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  plan  of  the  Keep  is  quadran- 
gular, GO  ft.  by  55  ft. ;  its  walls  are 
12  ft.  thick  below,  10  ft.  above,  and 
their  height  to  the  smumit  of  the 
flanking  turrets,  of  which  two  out  of 
four  remain,  is  100  ft.  It  has  four 
stages  or  floors,  the  entmnce  being 
by  a  large  and  enriched  Norm,  door, 
constructed  for  a  portcullis,  upon  the 
first  floor,  and  approached  bv  an 
exterior  staircase,  broken  for  a  draw- 
bridge. The  entrance  to  the  keep 
is  on  the  W.  side,  that  into  the  court 
on  the  £.  A  former  proprietor  broke 
two  openings  from  without  into  Vie 
ground  floor,  originally  entered  only 
from  the  story  above.  The  second 
stage  has  a  fire-place,  but  though 
enriched,  it  is  much  less  so  than  the 
third  or  principal  floor,  where  is  a 
handsome  round-headed  fire-place, 
with  shafts  and  zigzag  mouldings, 
which  are  repented  in  the  arches  of 
the  window-recesses  all  round.  This 
chamber  f measuring  38  ft.  by  81  ft.) 
is  spanned  by  a  large  Norm,  arch, 
which  serves  to  support  the  floor 
above.  The  2nd,  3rd,  and  5th  stages 
have  small  chambers  in  the  w&. 
These  of  course  are  vaulted,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  main 
apartments.  The  fourth  stage  pos- 
sesses a  gallery  pierced  through  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  The  winding 
stair  is  in  the  N.W.  angle.  The  view 
from  the  Keep  is  noticeable.  **  North 
Essex,  as  seen  from  the  upper  win- 
dows, contents  the  eye  with  rural 
beauty  of  the  quiet  order :  a  beauty 
produced  by  centuries  of  planting 
and  tillage.'^— IF%iVs  *  East  Eng.* 

The  lands  of  Hedingham,  wrested 
from  the  Saxon  Ulfwin,  were  be- 
stowed by  the  Conqueror  upon 
Alberio  (culled  Count  of  Guines,  in 
right  of  his  wife) ;  and  he  appears 
as  their  lord  in  Domesday. 

This  Alberic  was  the  founder  of 
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the  houae  of  De  Yere.  His  grand- 
son was  created  by  Hen.  U,,  Earl  of 
Oxford ;  and  a  sneoession  of  19  earls 
followed  (from  1137  to  1703)— a 
suooession  without  parallel  in  the 
English  peerage.  Alberic  was  thus, 
as  far  as  the  establishment  and  long 
continuance  of  his  house  were  con- 
cerned, the  most  fortunate  of  the 
Gonqueror^s  followers.  His  surname 
of  Vere  or  **de  Ver,"  is  of  uncertain 
origin,  and  has  afforded  much  em- 
ployment to  the  heralds.  A  genea- 
logy given  by  Leland  in  his  Itiner- 
ary, begins  with  Noah,  takes  in 
Meleager  and  Diomedes,  and  comes 
at  last  to  a  certain  Verw,  ancestor 
by  one  son  to  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  Yeras.  and  by  another  to 
MUes  de  Yere,  Duke  of  Angiers  and 
Mentz,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Great.  From  the  latter,  according 
to  this  edifying  chronicler,  is  derived 
Alberic  of  Guines.  (Yere  is  no 
doubt  the  name  of  a  place,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  Yere  in  Zealand,  as 
has  been  asserted.  M.  de  Gerville 
suggests  that  the  house  took  its 
name  from  Yer,  on  the  river  Yer, 
below  Ooutances.)  The  Earls  of 
Oxford  were  hereditary  Lord  High 
Chamberlains ;  and  their  history  is 
in  fact  the  historv  of  England.  The 
9th  earl,  created  Duke  of  Ireland, 
has  been  already  mentioned  (anUt 
Earl's  Colne).  The  12th  earl, 
John,  and  his  valiant  son  Aubrey, 
sealed  their  attachment  to  the  Red 
Rose  on  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill, 
under  Edward  lY.  But  the  political 
faith  of  the  family  descended  unim- 
paired to  John,  the  second  son  and 
IBth  earl,  who  bore  the  sword  in 
1470  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  YL, 
and  after  a  long  imprisonment,  at- 
tainder, and  banishment,  mainly 
contributed,  by  his  command  of  the 
vanguard  at  Bosworth,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  *'  the  aspiring  biood  of  Lan- 
caster." This  was  the  earl  who 
entertained  Henry  YH.  so  sump- 
tuously at  Hedingham,  and  was  so 
ungratefully   mulcted    by   him   in 


10,000{.  for  displaying  here  a  num- 
ber of  retainers  peaier  than  the 
law  allowed,  in  his  wish  to  do  hid 
sovereign  honour.  He  died  at  Hed- 
ingham (1513),  having  held  the 
earldom  fifty  years.  His  body  laj 
in  state  in  the  ch.,  and  was  buried 
with  unusual  splendour  at  Colne. 
900  black  guwns  being  given  away  at 
his  funeral.  The  17th  earl  Edward, 
with  whom  thero  was  "  scandal  about 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  who  married 
Lord  Burleigh's  daughter,  was  ao 
unthrift,  pulled  down  the  buildings 
erected  by  his  predeceaaor  after 
Bosworth,  wasted  the  parks,  and 
alienated  much  of  the  land.  He 
was,  says  Stowe,  ''the  first  that 
brought  perfumed  gloves  and  such 
fineries  out  of  Italy  into  this  king- 
dom." His  second  wife  was  a  ladj 
of  great  fortune,  daughter  of  F^anc^ 
Trentham,  of  Stafifordshire.  Her 
family  paid  off  the  encumbrances 
on  the  Earl's  estate,  which  was 
settled  upon  his  son  by  Elizabeth 
Trontham  (Henry  the  18th  Earl), 
and  in  default  of  issue  of  this  Heniy, 
with  remainder  to  the  Trentham 
family.  Henry,  the  18th  Earl,  died 
in  1625,  leaving  no  son.  On  the 
death  of  his  widow,  the  estate,  which 
had  been  more  than  500  years  in  the 
family,  passed  by  settlement  to  the 
Trenthfuns.  It  was  sold  by  them  in 
1713  to  Robert  Ashurst,  from  whom 
it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  family 
of  the  present  possessor.  On  the 
death  of  the  18th  Earl  the  title 
passed  to  a  cousin,  and  becsame  ex- 
tinct on  the  death  of  the  20th  earl. 
in  1703.  The  two  last  earls  were 
poor,  and  the  heiress  of  the  ^tate 
and  name  was  married  to  the  first 
Duke  of  St.  Albans- Nell  Qwyn's 
son  by  Charles  II.  But  the  titles 
were  not  unclaimed  bv  those  who 
professed  to  be  descendants  in  the 
male  line.  As  late  as  the  reign  of 
G^rge  m.  there  was  on  Tower 
Hill  a  small  tradesman  who  kid 
claim  to  the  grand  old  dignities  of 
the  De  Yeies :  but  on  the  death  of 
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bis  OQ]y  flon,  he  resolyed  to  take  no 
farther  atepe  to  establish  his  descent. 
Id  erery  age  of  onr  history  the 
race  of  Vere  played  a  distinguished 
part.  They  fought  at  Uastines 
imder  William,  and  in  many  fields 
iD  behalf  of  the  Empress  Matilda  ; 
were  conserratorB  of  Magna  Gharta, 
bnTed  the  papal  tiiunders  for  their 
opposition  to  John,  took  knighthood 
at  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
led  forty  spears  under  the  Black 
Prince  at  Poictiers,  where  "  Oxford 
charged  the  van,"  and  at  Najara; 
commanded  a  wing  at  Barnet,  and 
the  van  at  Bosworth;  four  times 
receiyed  the  honour  of  the  Garter  ; 
aod  finally  upheld  their  reputation 
for  Talour  ana  skill  in  the  person  of 
'Sir  Francis  Yere,  and  his  brother 
Horatio,  Lord  Vere  of  Tilbury,  of 
whom,  thoueh  one  was  more  loved 
i^od  the  other  more  feared,  both 
were  **  honoured  in  war  and  lamented 
in  peace,*'  and  were  among  the 
Eldest  and  best  generals  who  up- 
^^  the  renown  of  the  English 
Qune  under  Elizabeth,  in  the  wars 
of  the  Netherlands.  *'  It  may  be 
ft  qoestiott,'*  says  Naunton,  writing 
<ifSir  Francis  Vere,  "whether  the 
nobUity  of  bis  house  or  the  honour 
of  his  achievements  might  most  com- 

»ffld  him They  report  that 

^  Queen,  as  she  loved  martial  men, 
*oqU  court  this  gentleman  as  soon 
*•  be  apptared  in  her  presence." — 
fl^^igmeiUa  Segdlia.  Alberic  do 
^^le,  canon  of  8t.  Osyth  in  the 
''eign  of  Henry  II.,  was  the  bio- 
Snipher  of  that  saint  and  historian 
(»f  her  monastery.  In  the  last  Earl, 
Anbiey  de  Vere,  "dosed,"  says  Lord 
flvaulay,  "the  longest  and  most 
ilinstrious  line  of  nobles  that  Eng- 
land has  seen.**  When  in  1687 
James  II.  determined  to  pack  a 
Parliament,  and  to  retain  in  office 
^^J  tboae  who  would  support  him,  De 
Vere,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Essex, 
declsied  that  he  would  stand  by  the 
^ng  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood ; 
*'but  this  is  matter  of  consoience, 


and  I  cannot  comply."  He  was  at 
once  deprived  of  his  Lord-Lieute- 
nancy, and  of  his  regiment  of  the 
Blues. 

The  24  quarterings  of  the  earls  of 
Ozfurd,  their  crest  of  the  blue  boar, 
*'  verres,"  their  badge  of  the  mullet 
i  (see  ante,  Golne  Engane),  and  their 
■  motto  "Vero  nil  verius,"  (words 
,  said  to  have  been  first  pronounced 
,  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  cummenda- 
;  tion  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Veres),  are 
1  familiar  to  the  herald  and  topogra- 
,  pber  as  well  as  to  the  architectural 
antiquary. 

In  1625,  on  the  death  of  Earl 
Henry,  the  earldom  was  contebted 
between  Robert  de  Vere  and  Bertie 
Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  ances- 
tor of  the  present  Earls  of  Lindsey 
and  Abingdon.  Chief  Justice  Crewe 
gave  judgment  for  the  male  line  in 
a  seDtenoe  worthy  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  visit  this  ancient 
castle.  (**  The  exordium  of  his  speech 
is  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  ancient  English  eloquence."— 
Maeaulay,  ch.  viii.  note) : — 

" No  king  in  Christendom 

hath  such  a  subject  as  Oxford.  He 
came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  Earl  of 
Quynes ;  shortly  after  the  Conquest 
made  great  chamberlain,  above  500 
years  ago,  by  Henry  I.,  the  Con- 
queror's son,  brother  to  Rufus;  by 
Maud  the  Empress,  Earl  of  Oxford  " 
(really  by  Hen,  II.) 

"  This  great  honour,  this  high  and 
noble  dignity,  hath  continued  ever 
since  in  the  remarkable  surname  of 
De  Vere,  by  so  many  ages,  descents, 
and  generations,  as  no  other  king- 
dom can  produce  such  a  peer  in  one 
and  the  self-same  name  and  title.  .  . 
I  find  in  all  this  length  of  time  but 
two  attainders  of  this  noble  family, 
and  those  in  stormy  and  tempestuous 
times,  when  the  government  was 
unsettled  and  the  kingdom  in  com- 
petition. .  .  I  have  laboured  to  make 
a  covenant  with  myself  that  affection 
may  not  press  upon  judgment ;  for  I 
suppose  there  is  no  man  that  hath 
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any  apprehenflion  of  gentry  or  noble- 
ness but  his  affection  stands  to  the 
continuance  of  so  noble  a  name  and 
house,  and  would  take  hold  of  a  twig 
or  twlDe-thread  to  uphold  it.  And 
yet  Time  hath  his  revolutions  :  there 
must  be  a  period  and  an  end  to  all 
temporal  things.  fim'$  rerum^  an  end 
of  names  and  dignities,  and  whatso- 
ever is  terrene ;  and  why  not  of  De 
Vere? — for  where  is  Bohun?  where 
is  Mowbray?  where  is  Mortimer? 
nay,  what  is  more,  and  most  of  all, 
where  is  Plantagenet?  They  are 
eTitombed  in  the  urns  and  sepulchres 
of  mortality.  And  yc^t  let  tne  name 
and  dignity  of  De  Ycre  stand  so 
long  as  it  pleaseth  God."— Cruise, 
*  Dignities,'  p.  102. 

S.£.  of  the  castle  the  piety  of  the 
Ist  countess,  before  1190  founded  a 
Benedictine  nunnery,  now  a  farm- 
house, of  which  she  was  afterwards 
prioress,  the  earl  taking  the  cowl  in 
tlie  priory  at  Earl's  Colne,  founded 
by  his  ancestor  Alberic  (see  the  pre- 
sent Bte.,  ante).  In  1869  Mr.  Ma- 
jendie  uncovered  all  the  foundations 
of  the  buildings  which  surrounded 
the  keep,  and  identified  all  the 
buildings  mentioned  in  a  survey  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  including  the 
Kreat  house,  built  by  the  13th  earl 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  well 
of  the  Castle  was  discovered  in  1871. 

The  *  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  bears 
marks  of  the  great  earls,  its  probable 
builders,  in  the  boars  and  mullets 
upon  its  walls.  It  is  an  ancient  and 
interesting  building  —  except  the 
present  tower  of  brick ;  built  about 
1616.  The  chancel  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  transition  style  between 
Norm,  and  E.  Eng.  The  buttresses 
are  plain  Norm,  pilasters.  The  E. 
window  consists  of  S  lancets  with  a 
Catherine  wheel  above.  The  sliafts 
ar«  slender,  of  E.  Eng.  propor- 
tions, but  with  the  square  Norm, 
abacus,  and  in  the  windows  is  the 
billet  moulding.  Outside  also  are 
E.  Eng.  shafts,  and  the  central  win- 


dow has  a  dripstone,  but  the  abacns^ 
of  the  shafts  is  continued  in  thr 
Norm,  fashion  along  the  wall  as  s 
string.  These  windows  also  rest 
upon  a  string.  The  circle  has  romul- 
lieaded  compartments,  but  is  other- 
wise of  E.  Eng.  character.  Under 
the  chancel  arch  is  a  very  rich  and 
perfect  rood-iciMi  of  wood,  filled 
with  Dec.  tracery.  The  nave  is 
Norm.,  consisting  of  low  piers,  sup- 
porting round  arches,  surmounted  by 
a  fine  open  wooden  roof  of  the  16th 
cent.  There  is  a  good  Norm,  door- 
way to  the  chancel,  and  the  nave  \ 
door  has  some  old  iron  scroll-work. 
^  In  the  oh.  ia  an  altar-tomb  for 
John,  the  15th  earl,  K.O.  and  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England,  died  15.^. 
his  countess  and  their  children.  It  is 
of  the  black  marble  called  ''  Touch," 
and  has  on  the  upper  slab  kneeling 
fig^ues  of  the  earl  and  hia  oountess, 
with  the  arms  of  Yere  impaling 
those  of  Trussel,  above  them.  This 
earl  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Trussels.  At  the  sides  of  the  tomb 
are  kneeling  figures  of  sons  and 
daughters.  The  whole  tomb  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  art  and  design 
of  its  time.  (A  chair  of  state  pro 
babl^  made  for  this  earl,  and  dis- 
playing his  quarterings,  is  preserved 
in  the  modem  Hedingham  Castle.) 

Bir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Bart.,  was  bom 
at  Castle  Hedingham  1786. 


Kirby  EaUy  about  1  m.  from  the 
ch.,  was  the  occasional  home  of 
Horace,  Lord  Vere  of  Tilbury.  His 
widow,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tracy 
of  Tuddington  in  Glouoestershin^, 
lived  here.  She  had  attended  her 
husband  in  all  his  dangerous  expe- 
ditions, and  survived  to  a  great  age. 
Ddlinghom,  who  published  the  com- 
mentaries of  Sir  Francis  Veie  in 
1657,  mentions  "Kirby  HaU  in 
Essex,  where  the  truly  religions  and 
honourable  the  Lady  Vere  dodi  still 
survive,  kept  alive  thus  long  by 
special  providence,  that  the  present 
oge  might  more  than  read  and  re- 
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member  what  was  true  godliness  in 
eightv-eiglit "  (the  year  of  the  Ar- 
mada). The  fiunonB  collection  of 
portraits  now  at  Rainham  (see  Nob- 
FOLK,Rte.  28)  was  then  at  Kirby  Hall. 

LeaTing  Gastle  Hedingham  we 
feach 

12  m.  Yddham  Stat  In  Great 
Yeldham  ChurtA  is  a  monument  to 
Tisoounteas  Bateman,  of  the  Bpencer 
(Sunderland)  &niily,  who  died  1769 ; 
and  a  carred  oak  screen  bearing  the 
urns  of  the  De  Teres.  At  the 
bfandung  of  the  road  to  Cambridge* 
stands  Yeldham  Oak,  27  ft.  in  girth. 

(2  DL  K.  of  Yeldham  is  TObury, 
which  gaye  a  title  to  Sir  Horace 
Yeie,  brother  of  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
both  of  whom  were  distinguished  in 
Uie  Low  Ck>untry  wars  of  the  16th 
cent  (See  ante,  Gastle  Heding- 
ham.) Sir  Horace  was  the  first  and 
hst  Baron  Tilbury.  There  are  no 
remains  of  his  manor-house.] 

At  BidgetteO,  rt.  of  the  Ime,  the 
fomidations  of  an  extensiTe  Roman 
Tilla  were  discovered  m  1794  (it  is 
figured  in  the  '  Arch»ologia'),  and 
Tarious  other  Roman  remains  have 
been  foond  between  Ridgewell  and 

16}  m.  Birdbrook  Stat.  We  are 
here  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road 
which  ran  from  Cblchester  to  C!am- 
bridge;  and  between  Birdbrook  and 
Stomls  Bumpetead  (L  of  the  line) 
is  a  Roman  camp.  In  the  Ch.  of  the 
latter  village  are  various  monuments 
for  the  Bendyshes,  of  Bower  HaU, 
close  by.  1  m.  E.  of  the  village  is 
Moyna  Park,  a  very  fine  old  Tudor 
manakni,  built  pai^  in  1580  by  Th. 
Gent,  Baron  of  Exchequer;  it  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants. The  property  has  been  in 
the  family  nearly  800  years.  It  is 
mentionea  by  Norden,  in  hid  survey 
of  Essex,  made  in  James  L's  leign,  as 
'*a  stately  house  begun  by  Baron 
Gent,  deo»sed,  not  finished.*'  Por- 
tions of  the  house  are  even  older. 


[At  HempiUd,  4  m.  W.  of  Steeple 
Bumpstead,  is  the  tomb  and  bust  of 
Dr,  WiUiam  Harueu,  the  diaooverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  died 
in  1657,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault 
which  his  brother  Eliab,  who  bought 
a  manor  here,  had  built.  **He  is 
lapt  in  lead,"  says  Aubrey,  "  and  on 
his  breast,  in  great  letters,  *Dr. 
William  Harvey/  I  was  at  his 
funeral,  and  helped  to  cany  him 
into  the  vault."  Dick  Turpin,  the 
highwayman,  was  bom  here  in  the 
house  now  the  Boee  and  Crown. 
The  parish  has  been  famous  for  ita 
enormous  oak  trees,  few  of  which 
remain,  although  this  part  of  Essex 
is  still  well  wooded.] 

19  m.  Haverhm  Stat.  (Pop.  3031) 
stands  on  the  very  confines  of  Essex 
and  Suffolk,  partly  in  both.  It  is  a 
long  and  insignificant  place,  having 
one  ch.  (Dec.  and  Perp.)  of  little  in- 
terest, and  the  traces  of  a  second 
long  since  swept  away. 

[For  a  notice  of  Keddington  or 
-  Ketton  "  C5h..  2}  m.  N.E.  of  Haver- 
hill, see  Suffolk,  Rte.  15.] 

At  Haverhill  the  Colne  Valley 
Rly.  joins  the  line  between  Sudbury 
and  Oambridge.  (Suffolk,  Rte.  15.) 
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borate  moniiinents  for  the  fiunily 
of  Hiokea,  who  long  poeseaBed  the 
manor,  including  one,  with  effigy, 
for  Sir  Michael  Hickes  (eecretaiy  to 
Loid  Burleigh),  d.  1612.  A  small 
brass  tablet  records  the  depoait  of 
**  Good  Lady  Mary  Kyngestone^  dy- 
rectly  nnder  thys  stone. 

At  Leyton  Sir  Thomas  Bowe,  the 
Oriental  traveller,  was  b.  1580  (see 
poity  Woodford);  and  heore  Thomas 
Lodge,  contemporary  of  Shakespeare, 
wrote  at  least  two  of  his  pieces.  The 
next  stat.. 


ROUTE  10. 

LONDON     TO    CHIPPING    ONQAR. 
ONQAR  TO  DUNMOW. 

(To  Chipping  Ongar  this  route 
follows  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Rlwy.  Many  trains  daily  start  torn 
both  the  Feruhureh- street  and  Bi- 
shoptgate  stations;  meeting  at  the 
Stratford  Junction,  where  four  lines 
diverge— fa)  to  Southend  (Rte.  1); 
(&)  to  Colchester  and  Ipswich  (Rte. 
2) ;  (c^  to  Cambridge  and  Norwich 
(Rte.  11) ;  and  (d)  to  Chipping  Ongar. 
The  line  from  Fenohurch-street  runs 
by  Stepney  to  Stratford ;  that  from 
Bishopsgate  by  Mile-end  and  Old 
Ford.) 

For  (4J  m.  from  Fenchurch  St.) 
Stratford  see  Bte.  1).  After  cross- 
ing the  River  Lea  (see  Rte.  11)  we 
reach. 

5i  m.  Low  Leyton  Stat.  The 
place  takes  its  name  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Lea.  It 
is  a  village  of  villas.  Many  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here,  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  Leyton 
represents  the  Durolitum  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (but  this  was 
more  probablv  a  short  distance  N.  of 
Romford,  see  ttto.  2).  The  Ch.,  rebuilt 
of  brick  in  1821  (except  the  tower, 
which  dates  from  about  1658),  con- 
tained monuments  to  Strype  the  his- 
torian, who  was  vicar  68  years,  from 
1674  to  1787;  to  Charles  Goring, 
second  E.  of  Norwich,  who  d.  1670 ; 
and  to  William  Bowyer,  the  learned 
printer,  d.  1737.  But  the  slab  to 
Strype*s  memory  is  no  longer  to  be 
found.  It  is  believed  to  he  buried 
under  the  pavement  of  the  restored 
chanoeL     There  are  also  some  ela- 


6i  m.  Leytonttonef  is  also  in  the 

Sriah  of  Leyton;  and  the  village, 
»  Leyton,  is  a  long  street  of  villas, 
many  of  which  are  large  and  hand- 
some. But  neither  Leyton  nor  Ley- 
tonstone  aifords  so  pleasant  soeneiy 


7^  m.  SnareArock  (stat).  (/wi  ; 
The  Eagle.)  Epping  Forest  (apor- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Forest  of  Walt- 
ham)  extends,  including  what  is 
called  the  '*  Lower  Forest,*'  from  the 
neighbourliood  of  Stratford  to  the 
town  of  Epping.  But  of  this  trad 
&r  the  greater  portion  has  been  in- 
dosed,  the  indosures  having  been 
made  gradually.  Though  in  1851 
there  were  6000  acres  open,  in  1871 
the  number  had  diminished  to  3000. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vigorous 
and  patriotic  effort  made  by  the 
O>rporation  of  London  may  regain 
much  of  these  recent  encroadunents, 
which  amount  to  fully  5  sqmie 
miles  of  '* breathing  ground"  lost  to 
the  metropolis.  That  portion  called 
Hainault  Forest  has  been  disa^ 
rested  (s€«|NMt);  and  in  the  remain- 
ing uninclosed  part  the  Oown  only 
now  possesses  forestal  rights,  i«. 
the  deer,  their  herbage,  **vert  and 
browse,"  and  the  power  to  enforce  a 
fence  month.  Much  of  the  oountry, 
however,  retains  its  forest  char- 
acter, and  especially  about  Snaree- 
brook.  Here  is  the  Merekamt  Sear 
men'i  Orphan  Asylum;  and  at  Wan- 
stead  (1  m.  ri— Snaresbrook  is  the 
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Stat  for  Wanstead)  is  the  Infant 
Orphan  AMlum^  a  modem  luiza- 
betban  building  erected  1841-3  hf 
Soott  and  M6fi£t,  inclodiiig  cbapel, 
infinnarr,  and  aooommodation  for 
300  orphanB  eligible  at  any  age 
mider  7.  They  are  educated  as 
memben  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  may  remain  in  the  asylum  nntO 
the  age  of  15.  The  A^lum  was 
foonded  in  1827,  and  i»  most  plea- 
santly aitoated.  (Its  London  Offices 
are  at  100,  Fleet-street,  where  all 
information  may  be  obtained.  No 
children  are  admitted  whose  parents 
hame  not  filled  a  respectable  position 
in  soeiety.') 

Wantiead  Hotue^  a  very  snpeib 
stmctore,  built  for  the  first  Earl 
Tylney  in  1715  by  Colin  Campbell, 
was  pulled  down  1822  by  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Momington,  soon  after  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Tyhieya.  The  Prince  de  Cond^ 
rented  the  house  for  a  time  about 
1795.  The  modem  C%.,  1790,  with  a 
GredE  portico,  contains  a  monument 
to  Sir  Joah.  Child,  d.  1699.  The 
monuments  were  moved  from  the 
old  eh.  The  remains  of  Epping 
Foreat  extend  hence  N.  about  9  m. 

At  Lake  Houae,  near  Wanstead, 
Thomas  Hood  resided  for  two  or 
thieeyears, and  wrote  here  his  noyel 
of  <TykieT  Hall/  ^mueh  of  the 
soeoeryand  description  being  taken 
from  Wanstead  and  its  ndghbour- 
hood."  —  JTctii.  of  T.  Hood,  The 
house  was  originally  a  banquetting 
ban  attached  to  Wanstead  Park,  and 
was  named  from  a  large  lake  which 
i^xread  between  it  and  the  mansion. 

Passing  the  station  at 

8^  m.  deof^s  Ixiim,  the  next  is 

9}  m.  Woodford  Stat.  Woodford 
(Imif :  George,  White  Hart,  Castle) 
is  a  pleasant  Tillage,  principally 
built  round  a  green,  and  abounding 
in  eitiaens'  rillas  and  boarding 
schools.  There  is  much  forest 
scenery  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Ck.  was  lebmlt  in  1816.    In 


the  churchyard  is  a  very  large  yew- 
tree;  and  a  remarkable  column  re- 
cording members  of  the  family  of 
Godfrey  — to  which  belonged  the 
famous  Sir  Edmund  Bury  God&ey. 
Sir  Thomas  Bowe  or  Roe,  the 
Eastem  traveller,  and  ambassador 
to  the  Great  Mogul,  bom  at  Leyton 
in  1580,  became  lord  of  Woodford 
manor,  and  was  buried  hero.  He 
brought  to  this  country  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Woodford  may  boast  also  of  a  more 
recent  and  more  famous  **  illustra- 
tion." Sidney  Smith  (*  Peter  Plym- 
ley*)  was  bom  here.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  Monkham$  (U.  F.  &S' 
day,  Esq.),  and  EaJU  End  (J.  Guroey 
Fry,  Esa.\ 

1  m.  N.  of  Woodford  are  Wood- 
ford Wdhf  so  caUed  from  a  mineral 
spring,  now  no  longer  in  repute, 
whence  is  a  good  view  over  the  forest 
and  the  vale  of  the  Boding. 

10|  m.  Budkhurd  HtU  Stat.  A 
district  of  new  villas.  From  this 
place  the  Epping  stag  hunt,  before 
it  ceased  recently,  used  to  start  on 
Easter  Monday  (see  Epj^ngy  poet). 
Hood,  when  he  wrote  nis  *  Epping 
Hunt,'  described  it  as  an  "eooing 
as  well  as  Epping  custom,"  ana 
added,  **  The  Easter  chabe  will  soon 
be  numbered  with  the  pastimes  of 
past  times :  its  dogs  will  have  had 
their  day,  and  its  deer  will  be 
follow.  A  few  more  seasons  and  the 
City  Common  Hunt  will  become  xm- 
oommon."  It  is  generally  asserted 
that  the  right  of  hunting  in  the 
forest  was  granted  to  the  citizens  of 
London  by  Hen.  HI.  in  1226.  But 
this  is  uncertain.  No  such  charter 
is  known  to  exist,  and  the  three 
earlier  charters  (Hen.  I.,  Hen.  II., 
Bioh.  I.)  which  do  exist,  grant  the 
citizens  their  huntings  as  their  an- 
cestors had  them— to  wit,  in  Chiltrie, 
in  Middlesex,  and  Surrey— not  nam- 
ing Essex.  The  Lord  Mavor  had 
long  ceased  to  preside.  The  late 
Lord  Brougham,  when  staying  in 
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the  neighbourhood,  vrent  on  one 
occasion  to  witness  the  hunt,  about 
which  he  was  ^*  very  fieusetioufi,"  and 
asked  many  questions.  He  said  to  a 
man,  **  I  suppose  you  are  waiting  for 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  ?  If 
you  will  show  me  them,  when  they 
arrive,  I  will  give  you  a  crown."  The 
man  said,  '*I  do  not  think  I  should 
justly  know  them,  but  if  you  will 
give  me  half-arorown  I  will  snow  you 
Lord  brougham  alive."  This  so  dis- 
concerted nis  lordship  that  he  went 
h<Hne  immediately/'  (Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rcyal  ForeeU,  1863.) 
This  is  the  station  nearest  to  the 
village  of  ChiguieU  (Inn:  King's 
Head)  whose  scenery  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dickens  in  his  *  Bamaby 
Budge.'  Near  it  is  Ghigwell  Bow, 
a  hamlet  scattered  for  3  m.  along  the 
road,  and  bordering  on  Epping  and 
Hainault  forests,  rich  in  woodland 
scenery. 

St.  Mary's  Ch.,  in  the  village  of 
Ghigwell,  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  yews,  has  a  Norm.  S.  door.  Here 
is  a  monument  for  Thos.  Galeshill, 
d.  1595,  '*«ervant  to  Ed.  YL,  Queen 
Mary,  and  Queen  Elisabeth ; "  and 
in  the  chancel  the  remarkable  hrttes 
of  Samuel  Harsnett,  successively 
Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Norwich, 
and  Archbishop  of  York.  He  died  in 
1631,  and  is  represented  in  a  mitre, 
rich  cope,  rochet,  and  chimere,  hold- 
ing a  pastoml  staft  This  is  the 
latest  representation  of  the  canonical 
vestments  on  an  Engliah  brass.  The 
inscription  runs,  **  Hie  jacet  Samuell 
Harsnett,  quondam  vicarius  hujus 
ecclesiiB,  prime  indignus  episcopus 
Cicestriensis,  deinde  indignior  epis- 
pus  Norwicensis,  demum  indignis- 
ius  Archiepisoopus  Eboracensis." 
ishop  Harsnett  had  been  master 
of  the  grammar  school  here,  before 
he  became  vicar.  He  resigned  the 
Ticarage,  but  continued  to  live  at 
Chigwell,  where  he  had  bought  a 
house  and  estate.  In  this  house  he 
died.  In  1629  the  Archbp.  founded 
two  tree  schools  heiie,  one  for  joung 


children,  the  other  for  **  teaching 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues."  It 
is  expressly  provided  that  uie  master 
of  this  latter  school  should  be  *'no 
puffer  of  tobacco."  The  schods  are 
still  flourishing,  and  were  reopened 
under  a  new  scheme,  at  Michaelmas,- 
1868.  William  Penn,  the  founds  j 
of  Pennsylvania  was  educated  here. 

ChiguieU  Bow^  which  stands  on 
high  ground,  commands  views  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Kentish  Hilk. 
Below  it,  8.,  extends  HainauU  FomL, 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  forest  of 
Waltham,  said  (but  very  doubtfully) 
to  have  been  so  named  because  it 
was  stocked  with  deer  brought  from 
Hainault.  Thispartof  the  forest  was 
disafforested  in  1851  (14  &  15  Vict 
c.  43),  and  the  act  has  been  carried 
into  effect  by  disposing  of  the  tim- 
ber and  underwood,  and  bringing 
that  portion  which  was  allotted  to  the 
Grown  into  cultivation.  But  Hai- 
nault forest  is  still  very  picturesque 
in  parts ;  abounds  in  nightingales ; 
and  can  still  show  some  fine  trees, 
although  none  so  large  or  so  cele- 
brated as  the  Fairhp  Oak^  which 
stood  not  far  from  Gnigwell.  This 
tree  measured  45  ft  in  g^ith,  and 
its  boughs  shadowed  an  area  of  800 
ft.  It  was  greatly  injured,  and  some 
of  its  principal  branches  destroyed, 
by  fire  in  1805;  and  its  remains 
were  blown  down  by  high  winds  in 
1820.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk 
in  8t.  Pancras  Ghuich,  London,  are 
made  from  its  wood.  The  age  of  the 
Fairlop  oak  is  uncertain.  It  had 
long  been  very  celebrated;  and 
Queen  Anne  is  said  to  have  visited 
the  forest  on  purpose  to  see  it.  Mr. 
Day,  the  author  of  *  Sandford  aud 
Merton,'  who  had  an  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  used  to  visit  the 
tree  annnally  on  the  first  I^^day  in 
July.  His  visit  led  to  others;  and 
the  so-called  "Fairlop  Fair"  was 
thus  founded.  The  oak  lost  a  limb 
a  few  years  before  Mr.  Da/s  death, 
in  1767. 

FoUoving  the  valley  of  the  Boding 
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river,  which  it  reached  at  Baokhurst 
Hill,  the  rly.  proceeds  to 

llf  m.  LoughUm  Stat  Longhton 
(Iftns:  Grown,  Standard,  King^a 
Head)  is  a  Tillage  on  the  old  Epping 
road,  and  a  very  good  place  from 
which  to  visit  that  part  of  Epping 
Forest  which  liee  W.  of  it.  This 
part  (including  Longhton)  is  no 
longer  nnder  royal  jurisdiction,  the 
lordb  of  the  manor  having  purchased 
the  Crown  rights.  But  it  contains 
much  fine  woodland  scenery. 

1.  ahout  2^  m.  is  Queen  EUzabeih's 
or  Fair  Mead^  Lodge,  an  Elizabethan 
hoildiag  originally  erected  as  a  hunt- 
ing lodge,  hut  now  used  as  a  farm- 
bcrase.  Near  it  is  a  noble  oak,  about 
IS  fi  in  girth,  the  finest  tree  in 
Epping  Forest 

High  Beech  (1^  m.  from  Longhton 
Stat  {Inn :   the  King's  Oak),  is  in 
the  puish  of  WalthsAi  Abbey.  (The 
visitor  should,  however,  be  reminded 
that   on    Sundays    and    Mondays 
thnmehout    the   summer    all   this 
oeig^boorhood  —  Longhton,     Fair 
Head,  and  High  Beech— is  thronged 
bv  holiday-makers   from    London, 
whose  music,  donkeys,  and  picnics 
<^  not  greatly  add  to  the  charms  of 
the  scenery.  Such  parties  have,  how- 
ever, been  permitted  in  the  forest 
&Qm    time    immemorial ;    and   the 
benefit  of  such  excursions  to  London 
Easteoders  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  more 
thao  200,000  persons  are  occasionally 
within  the  precincts  of  the  forests  I 
in    one   day.)     At   High   Beech,  I 
the   ^*  London    clay "   reaches    its  | 
greatest  elevation  (388  fL),  and  from 
this  place  some  of  the  finest  views  of 
the  surrounding  country  aie  obtained,  i 
From  behind  the  Oak  Inn  the  eye 
ranges  over  great  part  of  Hertford- 
shiie  in  front,  and  8.E.  over  Kent, 
fmm  above  Gravesend  to  Shooter's  ' 
Ufll.    From  Lappites  HUl,  the  view  ! 
extends  over  Hign^te  to  Haleybury  ; 
aod    from   the    Fartonaqe,    across  \ 
London  to  the  (Crystal  Palace.    A 


small  ch.  was  buUt  at  High  Beech 
in  1836. 

Passing  stations  at 

13^  m.  Chigvfell  Lane  (which  in 
spite  of  its  name  is  much  farther  from 
the  village  of  Chigwell  than  Wood- 
ford stat),  and 

15}  m.  Theydon  Boib^  where  the 
village  green  is  noticeable,  the  line 
reaches 

16i  m.  Epping.  (Inn:  The  Cock). 
This  town,  of  2275  Inhab.,  380  ft. 
above  the  sea,  in  a  healthy  and  plea- 
sant situation,  consists  of  one  long  and 
wide  street  running  along  the  top  of 
a  ridge.  It  still  retains  its  ancient 
fame  for  butter  and  cheese,  produced 
on  the  pastures  of  the  Boding ;  and 
for  sausages. 

The  Parish  Ch,  is  2  m.  W.  of 
Epping,  in  the  division  of  tlie  parish 
called  the  Upland.  It  has  a  brick 
tower,  and  contains  some  monuments 
of  no  great  interest  The  walks  in 
the  forest  here  are  extremely  pretty, 
and  the  forest  roads  are  no  longer  as 
in  Pepys'  days — when  he  complained 
that  riding  in  the  main  way  was 
like  **  riding  in  a  kennel."  Once  he 
avoided  **  Siat  bad  way  by  a  privy 
road,  which  brought  us  to  Hoddes- 
den,  and  so  to  Tibbalds ;  which  was 
mighty  pleasant" 

Epping  Forett  is  a  portion  of  the 
great  Forest  of  Waltham,  which  an-  , 
ciently  extended  to  the  very  walls  of 
London.  Its  area  has  been  greatly 
curtailed,  and  the  present  uninclosed 
portion  of  Epping  Forest  docs  not 
contain  more  than  7000  acres.  This 
is  commonable  for  horses  and  cows. 
The  forest  was  well  stocked  with  red 
and  fallow  deer,  but  they  are  now 
nearly  extinct  In  the  last  centy,,  it 
was  a  great  resort  for  gipsies,  and 
Easter  Monday's  "Epping  Hunt" 
was  well  known  within  the  sound  of 
Bow  Bells,  and  much  enjoyed  by  the 
lieges  of  Cockney.  (See  ante.  For 
full  particulars  relating  to  the  inclo- 
Bures,  the  public  rights,  and  those  of 
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the  Grown,  eee  the  *  Report  from  the 
Select  Ck>miDittee  on  Buyal  Forests, 
(Eisex),  1863/) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Epping 
are  HiU  HaU  (Sir  W.  B.  Smijth, 
Bart.)  and  Copt  HaU  (Geo.  Wythes, 
Esq.).  Hill  Hall  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smijth,  who  was  secretary  of  state  to 
ihatqueeuand  Edward  VI.  The  style 
is  Italian,  from  desinis  obtained, 
it  is  f-aid,  by  the  founder,  during  his 
truTel^,  from  John  of  Padua.  It 
forms  a  square,  3  sides  of  which  were 
finished  about  1577 ;  the  E.  side  has 
been  rebuilt  (1716).  Here  is  Sir 
Thomas's  portrait,  ascribed  to  Titian, 
another  of  Hen.  VIII.  by  HoSbein, 
and  some  other  paintings. 

The  Ch.  of  Theydon  Mount  (in 
which  parish  Hill  Hall  is  situated), 
witii  a  brick  tower,  was  rebuilt  1600, 
by  Sir  William  Smijth,  nephew  and 
heir  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  contains  in 
its  chancel  monuments  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smijth,  foimder  of  the  family,  and 
of  many  sucoetsors.  The  life  of  Sir 
Thomas  was  written  by  Strype,  the 
ecclesiastical  ^  Annalist." 

Copped  or  Copt  HaU  ( A.S.  cop  = 
head,  chief)  one  of  the  best  housps 
in  Essex,  is  large,  plain,  of  brick, 
and  built  by  Jas.  Wyatt.  A  former 
house,  built  for  Sir  T.  Heneage  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  a 
gallery  168  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and 
22  ft.  high.  "On  this  gallery," 
says  Fuller  (*  Worthies,'  Essex),  *'  a 
story  doth  depend.  In  November, 
1639,  here  happened  an  hireoauo, 
or  wild  wind,  which,  entering  in 
at  the  great  east  window,  blew  that 
down,  and  carried  some  part  there- 
of, with  the  picture  of  the  Lord 
Coventry  (singled  from  many  more 
which  hung  on  both  sides  un- 
touched), all  the  length  of  the  gal- 
lery, out  of  the  west  window,  which 
it  threw  down  to  the  ground.  I 
mention  this  the  rather  because 
pious  Dr.  Jackson,  head  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  Oxford,  observed 
the  like  wind  about  the  tame  time 


as  ominous,  and  presaging  our  civil 
dissensions."  The  witty  Earl  of 
Dorset  lived  at  Copt  Hall ;  and  here 
Shadwell  wrote  part  of  his '  Squire  of 
Alsatia,'  the  play  which  suggesipd  to 
Scott  *  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.'  The 
Conyers  family  bought  the  place  in 
1749  from  Lord  North  ana  Grey, 
and  built  the  present  house,  S.  of  the 
old  one,  and  within  the  parish  of 
Epping.  Tlie  old  house  was  in  the 
parish  of  Waltham.  tlie  abbots  of 
which  place  had  a  manor-house  here. 
Near  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  park, 
about  100  yards  from  the  road,  is 
an  ancient  intrenchment,  now  ovir- 
grown  with  trees,  called  Ambreyis 
Banks,  The  n^mpart  encloses  nearly 
12  acres,  llie  word  "Ambreys" 
(Emrvs,  Brit.,  an  enclosure  ?y  is 
found  elsewhere,  and  is  apparently 
to  be  recognized  in  the  Wiltshire 
Amesbury. 


The  rly.  from  Epping  makes  a  cir- 
cuit towards  th      ' 
the  stations  at 


W 


and  passing 


19}  m.  North  Weald,  and 
21  m.  Blake  HaU,  where  there  is 
little  to  notice,  reaches 

22f  m.  Chipping  On^r,  stat. 
Chipping  Ongar  {Inn:  Lion)  is  an 
ancient  "chepe'  or  market  town 
on  the  Boding,  composed  chiefly 
of  one  long  street  (Ongar  is 
the  A.-S.  **  Angra, '  a  separated  por- 
tion of  land).  The  town  standi 
within  an  ancient  entrenchment; 
and  E.  of  it  is  tlie  moat  and  keep 
moxmd  of  a  castle  built  by  Richard 
de  Lucy,  Chief  Justice  of  England 
(1162)— tl  e  "  Lux  Luciorum  -  of  his 
epitaph  in  Leanes  Priory,  Kent, 
founded  by  him,  and  where  he  be- 
came  himself  a  Canon  Regul  r 
before  his  death  in  1179.  Ongar 
was  given  to  de  Lucy  by  William, 
E.  of  Morlaigne,  son  of  Kin<* 
Stephen :  and  the  lordship  was  th^ 
erected  into  an  honour.  In  11 7G. 
(after  the  rebellion  of  the  barons  and 
the  King's  sons)  Henry  II.  seized  into 
his  own  hand  nearly  all  the  English 
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cflfltles;  and  "not  sparing  even 
Richard  de  Lucy ;  hU  most  intimate 
friend  and  the  Justice  of  England, 
he  took  from  him  his  castle  of 
•  Angm.'  •  B.  Abbas,  i.,  224.  Tl»e 
Castle,  afterwards  restored,  passed 
frtm  the  Lnoys  to  the  house  of 
BiTen  de  Riparits,  and  thence  to 
the  Lords  Stafford.  De  Lucy's 
castle  was  taken  down.  temp.  Eliz., 
by  its  then  owner,  William  Morice, 
who  raised  in  its  stead  a  brick  build- 
ing of  3  stories.  This  was  destroyed 
in  its  torn  in  1744.  The  mound  is 
now  planted,  and  from  the  top  there 
is  a  wide  and  pleasing  view.  It 
seeme  probable  that  the  mound  (like 
those  atOastle  Acre  (Rte.27)and  else- 
where in  Norfolk,  and  like  that  at 
Raylelgh  in  this  oounty  (see  Rte.  5}  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Norm,  period. 
The  entrenchments  which  surround 
the  town  may  have  been  connected 
with  it.  The  eh.  walls  contain  Roman 
tiles.  Within  the  ch.  are  monu- 
ments to  Sir  H.  PahiVicini,  d.  1637, 
and  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  O. 
Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrook,  d.  1637. 
(See  Bdbraham^  GAKBiODOBSHiBB, 
Bte.33.) 
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[Ongar  gives  name  to  the  hundred, 
which  was  formerly  noted  for  a 
remarkable  **  watching  and  warding 
of  the  Wardstaff,''~the  forms  of 
which  were  no  doubt  of  great  anti- 
quity.  The  staff  represented  the 
King's  person;  and  its*' watch  and 
ward "  seems  to  have  been  a  yearly 
master  of  men  who  were  appointed 
to  guard  the  King^s  peace  within 
the  hundred.  The  bailiff  of  the 
hundred  was  yearly  to  **  make  the 
wardstaffe  of  some  willow  bough 
growing  in  Abbess  Rodine  wood, 
the  Sunday  before  Hock  Monday." 
It  waa  to  be  8  quarters  of  a  yard 
kng,  and  8  in.  round.  The  bailiff 
was  to  eaofej  it  to  the  Ifanor  Place 
of  Rookwood  Hall  in  the  parish  of 
Abbess  Roding,  "where  the  lord 
of  the  manor  shall  reyerently  the 
same  reoeiye  into  his  house,  and 


shall  rowle  it  up  in  a  faire  fine  linen 
cloth  or  towel,  and  so  lay  it  upon 
some  pillow  or  cushion  on  a  table  or 
cubberd  standing  in  the  chief  or 
highest  pla(»  in  the  hall  of  the  said 
manor  nlaoe,  there  to  remain  until 
the  said  bailiff  shall  have  relieved 
and  refreshed  himself."  The  staff 
was  then  to  be  conveyed  *^  by  sunne 
shyninge  *'  to  Wardhatch  Lane, 
where  all  tenants  in  the  parish 
holding  their  lands  by  service  royal 
were  to  attend,  witli  their  *'full 
ordinaiie  number  of  able  men  well 
harmshed."  A  rope  with  a  bell 
hung  on  it  was  to  be  stretched 
across  the  lane,  and  the  staff  was  to 
be  reverently  laid  on  the  ground,  on 
a  cushion.  'The  bailiff  then  called 
over  the  names  of  the  landowners, 
who  presented  themselves  at  the 
rope;  and  they,  with  their  men, 
were  ordered  to  *'keep  the  watch 
and  ward"  through  tne  night,  in 
due  silence,  '*8oe  that  the  king  be 
harmless  and  the  ootmtry  scapeless,"  ' 
until,  at  sunrise,  the  Lord  of  Rook- 
wood "  repaired  unto  the  staff;"  and 
made  a  notch  on  it  with  a  knife,  in 
proof  of  the  watch  completed.  The 
bailiff  then  carried  the  staff  into  the 
next  parish,  delivering  it  to  the 
lord  of  the  chief  manor  with  some 
very  rude  rhymes.  So  it  passed 
through  the  hundred ;  until  its  office 
being  served  for  the  year,  it  was  to 
be  carried  through  the  country  to  a 
place  called  "  Atwood-by-the-Sea," 
where  it  was  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea.  This  custom— one  of  those 
symbolical  observances  to  be  found 
In  the  earliest  polity  of  all  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races— 
was  continued  at  least  until  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  whole  of 
the  ceremony,  with  the  rhymes 
spoken  by  the  bailiff^  will  be  found 
in  Momnt  8 '  Essex,'  i.  p.  126.] 

[1  m.  W.  of  Ongar  is  Oreerutead, 

whose  timber  Ch.  of  8t.  Andrew  has 

attracted  much  attention  and  has 

been  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  dat'- 

■  3 
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Boute  10. — Oreengtead — Stondon  Masseg.      Sect.  I. 


The  navOf  alone  the  original  struc- 
ture, is  formed  of  the  trunks  of  oak 
or  chestnut  trees,  **not,  as  usually 
described,  *half  trees,*  since  they 
have  had  a  portion  of  the  centre  or 
heart  cut  out,  probably  to  furnish 
beams  for  the  construction  of  the 
roof  and  sills.  The  outside,  or  slabs 
thus  left,  were  placed  on  the  sill,  but 
by  what  kind  of  tenon  they  are  there 
retained  does  not  appear;  while  the 
upper  ends»  being  roughly  adzed  off 
to  a  thin  edge,  are  let  into  a  groove, 
which,  with  the  piece  of  timber  in 
which  it  is  cut,  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  itself.  The 
door-posts  are  of  souared  timber, 
and  are  secured  in  tne  grooves  by 
small  wooden  pins,  still  firm  and 
strong— a  truly  wonderful  example 
of  the  durabiH^  of  British  oak.  .  .  . 
The  outsides  of  all  the  trees  are  fu> 
rowed  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch 
into  long  stringy  ridges,  by  the  decay 
of  the  softer  parts  of  the  timber ;  but 
these  ridges  seem  equally  hard  as 
the  heart  of  the  wood  itself." — A, 
SuekUng,  Some  of  the  woodwork, 
however,  having  become  worm-eaten, 
was  removed  in  1848,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  timber  remains. 
The  nave  is  29  ft.  9  in.  long  by  14  ft 
broad.  Its  ** wooden  walls"  are 
5  ft.  6  in.  high.  There  are  16  logs 
on  the  S.  and  2  door-posts ;  on  the 
N.  21  logs,  and  2  gaps  plastered  up. 
At  the  W.  end  is  a  modem  tower  of 
boards,  a  way  into  which  has  been 
cut  through  the  logs  of  the  western 
wall.  The  woodwork  of  the  roof  is 
said  to  be  coeval  with  the  walls.  It 
was  no  doubt  originally  thatohed,  a 
roofing  whioh  may  ^111  be  seen  on 
many  village  churches  in  Norfolk 
and  Sufiblk.  The  ch.  is  now  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  roof,  of  recent 
date ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  if,  in  the 
primitive  stete  of  the  building,  any 
light  was  admitted  except  from  the 
E.  end.  The  original  £.  end  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  present 
chancel,  which  is  late  Perp.,  temp. 
Sen.  YII.  is  of  red  brick.    At  the 


8.E.  angle  is  a  pillar  piscina.  Brick 
buttresses  have  also  been  built  for 
strengthening  the  S.  wall  of  the 
nave,  which  leans  slightly  outwards. 

Greenstead  Ch.  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  erected  about  the 
year  1013.  Three  years  before,  the 
body  of  St.  Edmund  had  been  re- 
moved from  Bury  to  London,  on 
account  of  a  sudden  descent  of  the 
Danes  upon  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
On  ite  restoration  in  1013  to  its 
original  resting-place  at  Bury,  the 
boay  of  the  eamted  king  was  shel- 
tered at  Stepleford,  and  according  to 
a  "register  of  St.  Edmundsbury,** 
cited  by  Dugdale,  **near  Aungre 
(Ongar),  where  a  wooden  chapel  ie> 
mains  as  a  memorial  unto  this  di^.'* 
A  veiT  ancient  road  &om  London 
into  Suffolk  passed  through  the 
parish  of  Greenstead,  and  there  is 
still  a  tradition  in  the  village  that 
the  bones  of  a  Saxon  monarch  once 
rested  in  the  ch.  The  tradition  and 
the  record  must  be  allowed  their  due 
weight.  No  indication  of  any  certain 
date,  however,  is  afforded  by  the 
building  itself;  and  although  small 
wooden  churches  were  numerous 
during  the  Saxon  period,  notices 
occur  of  their  erection  long  after  the 
Conquest,  especially  in  such  great 
forest  districts  as  Essex  long  oon* 
tinned  to  be;  a  character  which 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  name  of 
the  parish — Greenstead  —the  **  stead- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  greenwood. 
The  fact  that  the  ch.  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew,  and  not  to  the  martp  of 
Eaat  Anglia,  should  also  be  noticed. 

2  m.  S.E.  of  Ongar  is  the  little 
Norm.  Ch.  of  Stondon  Money,  the  N. 
side  of  which  remains  unaltered,  and 
shows  3  very  narrow  loopholed  win* 
dows-2  in  the  nave  and  1  in  the 
chanceL  These  are  placed  high  up 
in  the  wall.  A  frame  of  oak  timber, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  p6r» 
tion  of  the  western  end,  and  sustains 
the  present  tower  and  bells,  is  en- 
titled to  observation  on  account  of 
its  singular  construction.] 


Essex. 


Bouie  10.— Dudbrook  Eome'-FyfiM, 
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[On  the  old  London  turnpike, 
ranning  ^om  Qngar  through  Ghig- 
well,  is  (2i  m.  from  Ongar,  1.)  Dudr 
brock  HwtM,  Navestock,  a  residence 
of  Frances,  Goxinteas  WaldegraTe. 
Tbe  manor  waa  granted  in  1553  by 
Q.  Mary,  to  Sir  Edwazd  Waldegiave, 
her  fiiithful  adherent  A  descend- 
ant of  Sir  Edward  was  created  Earl 
of  Waldegrave  in  1729.  He  built 
the  old  hall  at  Navestock,  which 
was  pulled  down  in  1811.  **  It  is  a 
duH  place,"  wrote  Walpole  to  Mon- 
tague (1759),  ''though  it  does  not 
want  prospect  backwards.  The  gar- 
den is  small,  consisting  of  two  French 
allees  of  old  limes,  that  are  comfort- 
able, two  groves  that  are  not  so,  and 
a  green  canaL**  The  ch.,  which  has 
Norm,  portions,  contains  a  mural 
monument  for  the  two  first  earls, 
with  an  inscription  written  by  the 
widow  of  the  second,  who  afterwards 
became  Duchess  of  Gloucester,— the 
"royal  niece"  of  Horace  Walpole. 
Here  is  also  a  somewhat  grotesque 
monument  by  Bacon,  for  Lieutenant 
Edward  Waldegrave,  1812.  On 
Nayestock  Common  there  is  an  an- 
cient entrenchment 
2  m.  further  on  the  road,  1.,  is 
JOynf  (Sir  T.  N.  Abdy,  Bart.), 
m  the  parish  of  Stapleford  Abbots. 
The  house  is  said  to  be  firom  a 
design  by  Inigo  Jone$.  It  stands 
in  a  fine  park  on  the  Boding,  and 
was  the  property  of  Magdalen  Wood, 
wife  of  Sir  Thoe.  Edmondes  (temp. 
Jas.  L)  whose  state  papers  have 
thrown  so  mnch  light  on  &e  history 
of  his  own  times.  The  Abdys  of 
Kelyedon  have  been  in  possession 
of  Albyns  since  1650.  Mr.  Day,  the 
author  of  'Bandford  and  Morton,' 
lived  in  this  parish;  the  property 
stiU  bebngB  to  the  family. 

XambovriM,  a  parish  2  m.  beyond 
Albjn,  was  the  first  living  of  Thomas 
Winniflb,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1642). 
On  his  deprivation  during  the  civil 
war,  he  retired  here,  did  in  1654, 
and  is  buried  in  the  ch.]. 


At  Ongar  the  rly.  ends.  Proceed- 
ing by  road  towards  Dunmow  (14  m.) 
the  first  place  to  be  noted  is 

3  m.  Fyfidd, 

The  CA.,  in  spite  of  much  patching 
and  alteration,  is  interesting.  The 
tower,  intersecting  the  nave  and 
chancel,  is  Norm.  The  N.  and  S. 
aisles  are  E.E.  The  chancel,  early 
Dec,  with  3  very  good  scdilia.  At 
the  angles  of  the  hood  mouldings 
are  grotesque  heads,  one  of  which 
has  a  high-pointed  cap.  In  tlie  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  chancel,  under  tbe 
E.  window,  is  a  remarkable  arch  witli 
quatrefoils  in  the  heading.  These 
seem  to  have  been  pierced,  but  can 
only  have  lighted  the  back  of  the 
altar,  as  tbe  flooring  within  renders 
evident.  The  font  is  perhaps  late 
Norm. 

[li  m.  N.E.  of  Fyfield  are  the  2 
little  churches  of  WiUinghale  Spain 
and  WiUinghale  D<fu,  standiujg  in  the 
same  churchyard,  and  serving  for 
the  2  adjoining  parishes.  WiUinghale 
Spain  is  so  named  from  the  family 
of  D'Espagne,  which  was  settled  in 
this  pert  of  Essex  from  the  Con- 
quest until  the  reign  of  Edw.  II. 
The  CK,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew 
and  All  Saints,  is  principally  Norm., 
though  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  shell  of  the  building  may  date 
from  before  the  Conqu^.  There 
is  much  Boman  brick  in  the  walls. 
3  Norm,  windows  remain,  and  an 
enriched  N.  portal,  the  iron  work  on 
the  doors  of  which  has  been  thought 
Norman  or  even  earlier.  At  any  rate 
it  should  be  noticed.  Against  the  8. 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  curious 
memorial  for  the  children  of  Edward 
Beauly  (1613-1632).  It  is  a  sort  of 
book,  with  a  wooden  cover,  carv^ 
with  the  arms  of  Beauly,  and  having 
a  sheet  of  parchment  with  arras  ana 
short  records  within.  WiUinghale 
Dcu  is  named  from  the  family  of 
lyEu  or  D'Ou,  which  held  a  manor 
here  under  the  Earls  of  Essex.  The 
OA.,  apparently  Dec,  contains  three 
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The  nave,  alone  the  original  struc- 
ture, is  fonned  of  the  trunks  of  oak 
or  chestnut  trees,  **not,  as  usually 
described,  *half  trees,*  since  they 
have  had  a  portion  of  the  centre  or 
heart  cut  out,  probably  to  furnish 
beams  for  the  construction  of  the 
roof  and  sills.  The  outside,  or  slabs 
thus  left,  were  placed  on  the  sill,  but 
by  what  kind  of  tenon  they  are  there 
retained  does  not  appear;  while  the 
upper  ends,  being  roughly  adzed  off 
to  a  thin  edge,  are  let  into  a  groove, 
which,  with  the  piece  of  timber  in 
which  it  is  cut,  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  itself.  The 
door-posts  are  of  sauared  timber, 
and  are  secured  in  uie  grooves  by 
small  wooden  pins,  still  firm  and 
strong— a  truly  wonderful  example 
of  the  durabili^  of  British  oak.  .  .  . 
The  outsides  of  all  the  trees  are  fui^ 
rowed  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch 
into  long  stringy  ridges,  bv  the  decay 
of  the  softer  parts  of  the  timber;  but 
these  ridges  seem  equally  hard  as 
the  heart  of  the  wood  itself."—^. 
SiukUng,  Some  of  the  woodwork, 
however,  having  become  worm-eaten, 
was  removed  in  1848,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  timber  remains. 
The  nave  is  29  ft.  9  in.  long  by  14  ft 
broad.  Ite  "wooden  walls"  are 
5  ft.  6  in.  high.  There  are  16  logs 
on  the  8.  and  2  door-poste ;  on  the 
N.  21  logs,  and  2  gaps  plastered  up. 
At  the  W.  end  is  a  modem  tower  of 
boards,  a  way  into  which  has  been 
cut  through  the  logs  of  the  western 
wall.  The  woodwork  of  the  roof  is 
said  to  be  coeval  with  the  walls.  It 
was  no  doubt  originally  thatched,  a 
roofing  which  may  atill  be  seen  on 
many  village  churches  in  Norfolk 
and  Sufiblk.  The  ch.  is  now  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  roof,  of  recent 
date ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  if,  in  the 
primitive  state  of  the  building,  any 
light  was  admitted  except  from  the 
E.  end.  The  original  £.  end  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  present 
chancel,  which  is  late  Peip.,  temp. 
Hen.  YII.  is  of  red  brick.    At  the 


S.E.  angle  is  a  pillar  piscina.  Brick 
buttresses  have  also  been  built  for 
strengthening  the  S.  wall  of  the 
nave,  which  leans  sUghtlj  outwards. 

Greenstead  Ch.  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  erected  about  the 
vear  1013.  Three  years  before,  the 
body  of  St.  Edmund  had  been  re- 
moved from  Bury  to  London,  on 
account  of  a  sudden  descent  of  the 
Danes  upon  the  coast  of  SufiSolk. 
On  its  restoration  in  1013  to  ite 
original  resting-place  at  Bury,  the 
body  of  the  sainted  king  was  shel- 
tered at  Stepleford,  and  according  to 
a  ''register  of  St.  Edmundsbury," 
cited  by  Dugdale,  "near  Aungre 
(Ongar),  where  a  wooden  chapel  re- 
mains as  a  memorial  unto  this  day." 
A  very  ancient  road  from  London 
into  Suffolk  passed  through  the 
parish  of  Greenstead,  and  tiiere  ia 
still  a  tradition  in  the  village  ^at 
the  bones  of  a  Saxon  monarch  onoe 
rested  in  the  ch.  The  tradition  and 
the  record  must  be  allowed  their  due 
weight.  No  indication  of  any  certain 
date,  however,  is  afforded  by  the 
building  itself;  and  although  small 
wooden  churches  were  numerous 
during  the  Saxon  period,  notices 
occur  of  their  erection  long  after  the 
Conquest,  especially  in  such  great 
forest  districts  as  Essex  long  con* 
tinned  to  be;  a  character  which 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  ibe  name  of 
the  parish — Greenstead  —the  •*  stead- 
ing^' in  the  midst  of  the  greenwood. 
The  fact  that  the  ch.  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew,  and  not  to  the  martyr  of 
Eftst  Anglia,  should  also  be  noticed. 

2  m.  S.E.  of  Ongar  is  the  Httle 
Norm.  Ch.  of  Stondon  Money,  the  N. 
side  of  which  remains  unaltered,  and 
shows  3  very  narrow  loophole  win* 
dows-  2  in  the  nave  and  1  in  the 
chanoeL  These  are  placed  high  up 
in  the  wall.  A  frame  of  oak  timber, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  p6r> 
tion  of  the  western  end,  and  sustains 
the  present  tower  and  bells,  is  en- 
titled to  observation  on  aecouQt  of 
its  singular  construction.] 


Essex. 


Bauie  lO.^-DudbrotA  House— Fnfidd. 
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[On  the  old  London  turnpike, 
running  ^om  Ongar  through  Chig- 
vell,  is  (2^  m.  from  Ongar,  1.)  Dud- 
hroak  Hou9e,  Navestock,  a  residence 
of  Fzances,  Countess  Waldegrave. 
The  manor  vaa  granted  in  1553  by 
Q.  Maiy,  to  8ir  Edward  Waldegrave, 
her  faithful  adherent  A  descend- 
ant of  Sir  Edward  was  created  Earl 
of  Wald^giave  in  1729.  He  built 
the  oM  hall  at  Navestock,  which 
vu  pulled  down  in  1811.  **  It  is  a 
dofi  place,''  wrote  Walpole  to  Mon- 
tague (1759),  **  though  it  does  not 
want  prospect  backwards.  The  gar- 
den is  small,  oooaisting  of  two  French 
alkes  of  <dd  limes,  that  are  comfort- 
able, two  groves  that  are  not  so,  and 
a  gieen  canaL"  The  ch.,  which  has 
Korm.  portions,  contains  a  mural 
■looumeDt  for  the  two  first  earls, 
with  an  inacription  written  by  the 
vidow  of  the  second,  who  afterwards 
became  Dncheas  of  Gloucester,— the 
^ royal  niece"  of  Horace  Walpole. 
Here  is  also  a  somewhat  grotesque 
moonment  by  jBocon,  for  Lieutenant 
Edward  Waldegiave,  1812.  On 
Harestock  Common  there  is  an  an- 
oent  entrenchment. 
2  BL  further  on  the  road,  I.,  is 
JOyns  (Sir  T.  N.  Abdy,  Bart.), 
in  the  pansh  of  Stapleford  Abbots. 
The  house  is  said  to  be  from  a 
design  by  Inigo  Janes,  It  stands 
in  a  fine  park  on  the  Boding,  and 
vas  the  property  of  Magdalen  Wood, 
wife  of  sir  Thoa.  Edmondes  (temp. 
Jaa.  L)  whose  state  papers  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  history 
of  his  own  times.  The  Abdys  of 
Kelvedon  have  been  in  possession 
of  Albyna  sinoe  1650.  Mr.  Day,  the 
author  oi  *8andford  and  Merton,' 
lived  in  this  parish;  the  property 
still  bekxDgs  to  the  family. 


e,  a  parish  2  m.  beyond 
AJbyn.  was  the  first  living  of  Thomas 
Wimiifle,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1642). 
On  hia  deprivation  during  the  dyil 
war,  he  retired  here,  died  in  1654, 
and  is  buried  in  the  ch.]. 


At  Ongar  the  rly.  ends.  Proceed- 
ing by  road  towards  Dunmow  (14  m.) 
the  first  place  to  be  noted  ia 

3  m.  Fyfidd. 

The  Ch,,  in  spite  of  much  patching 
and  alteration,  is  interesting.  The 
tower,  intersecting  the  nave  and 
chancel,  is  Norm.  The  K.  and  S. 
aisles  are  E.E.  The  chancel,  early 
Dec,  with  3  very  good  sedilia.  At 
the  angles  of  the  hood  mouldings 
are  grotesque  heads,  one  of  which 
has  a  high-pointed  cap.  In  the  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  chancel,  under  the 
E.  window,  is  a  remarkable  arch  with 
quatrefoils  in  the  heading.  These 
seem  to  haye  been  pierced,  but  can 
only  have  lighted  the  bock  of  the 
altar,  as  the  flooring  within  renders 
evident.  The  font  is  perhaps  late 
Norm. 

[1^  m.  N.E.  of  Fyfield  are  the  2 
little  churches  of  WUUnghdle  Spain 
and  WUUnghale  Dou,  standing  in  the 
same  churchyard,  and  serving  for 
the  2  adjoining  parishes.  WiUinghale 
Spain  is  so  named  from  the  family 
of  D'Espagne,  which  was  settied  in 
this  part  of  Essex  from  the  Con- 
quest until  the  reign  of  Edw.  II. 
The  CK  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew 
and  All  Saints,  is  principally  Norm., 
though  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  shell  of  the.  building  may  date 
from  before  the  Conqu^.  There 
is  much  Boman  brick  in  the  wails. 
3  Norm,  windows  remain,  and  an 
enriched  N.  portal,  the  iron  work  on 
the  doors  of  which  has  been  thought 
Norman  or  even  earlier.  At  any  rate 
it  should  be  noticed.  Against  the  S. 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  curious 
memorial  for  the  children  of  Edward 
Beauly  (1613-1632).  It  is  a  sort  of 
book,  with  a  wooden  cover,  carved 
with  the  arms  of  Beauly,  and  having 
a  sheet  of  parchment  with  arms  and 
short  records  within.  Willinahale 
Dou  is  named  from  the  family  of 
D^Eu  or  D'Ou,  which  held  a  manor 
here  under  the  Earls  of  Essex.  The 
Ch.,  apparently  Dec,  contams  thrte 
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The  naye^  alone  the  original  struc- 
ture, is  fonned  of  the  trunks  of  oak 
or  chestnut  trees,  "not,  as  usually 
described,  'half  trees,*  since  they 
have  had  a  portion  of  the  centre  or 
heart  cut  out.  probably  to  furnish 
beams  for  the  construction  of  the 
roof  and  sills.  The  outside,  or  slabs 
thus  left,  were  placed  on  the  sill,  but 
by  what  kind  of  tenon  they  are  there 
retained  does  not  appear;  while  the 
upper  ends,  being  roughly  adzed  off 
to  a  thin  edge,  are  let  into  a  groove, 
which,  with  the  piece  of  timber  in 
which  it  is  cut,  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  itself.  The 
door-posts  are  of  sauared  timber, 
and  are  secured  in  uie  grooves  by 
small  wooden  pins,  still  firm  and 
strong— a  truly  wonderful  example 
of  the  durabili^r  of  British  oak.  .  .  . 
The  outsides  of  all  the  trees  are  fui^ 
rowed  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch 
into  long  string^  ridges,  bv  the  decay 
of  the  softer  parts  of  the  tunber ;  but 
these  ridges  seem  equally  hard  as 
the  heart  of  the  wood  itself."—^. 
Suckling.  Some  of  the  woodwork, 
however,  having  become  worm-eaten, 
was  removed  in  1848,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  timber  remains. 
The  nave  ib  29  ft.  9  in.  long  by  14  ft 
broad.  Its  '* wooden  walls"  are 
5  ft.  6  in.  high.  There  are  16  logs 
on  the  S.  and  2  door-posts ;  on  the 
N.  21  logs,  and  2  gaps  plastered  up. 
At  the  W.  end  is  a  modem  tower  of 
boards,  a  way  into  which  has  been 
cut  through  the  logs  of  the  western 
wall.  The  woodwork  of  the  roof  is 
fiaid  to  be  coeval  with  the  walls.  It 
was  no  doubt  originally  thatched,  a 
roofing  whieh  may  still  be  seen  on 
many  village  churches  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  The  ch.  is  now  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  roof,  of  recent 
date ;  and  it  seems  doubtfiil  if,  in  the 
primitive  state  of  the  building,  any 
light  was  admitted  except  from  the 
E.  end.  The  original  £.  end  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  present 
chancel,  which  is  late  Perp.,  temp. 
Hen.  VII.  is  of  red  brick.    At  the 


S.£.  angle  is  a  pillar  piscina.  Brick 
buttresses  have  also  been  built  for 
strengthening  the  S.  wall  of  the 
nave,  which  leans  slightly  outwards. 

Greenstead  Ch.  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  erected  about  the 
vear  1013.  Three  years  before,  the 
body  of  St.  Edmund  had  been  re- 
moved from  Bury  to  London,  on 
account  of  a  sudden  descent  of  the 
Danes  upon  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
On  its  restoration  in  1013  to  its 
original  resting-place  at  Bury,  the 
body  of  the  sainted  king  was  shel- 
tered at  Stepleford,  and  according  to 
a  *' register  of  St.  Edmundsbury," 
cited  by  Dugdale,  ^'near  Aungre 
(Ongar),  where  a  wooden  chapel  re- 
mains as  a  memorial  unto  this  day.** 
A  veiT  ancient  road  from  London 
into  Suffolk  passed  through  the 
parish  of  Greenstead,  and  tiiere  is 
still  a  tradition  in  the  village  that 
the  bones  of  a  Saxon  monarch  once 
rested  in  the  ch.  The  tradition  and 
the  record  must  be  allowed  their  due 
weight.  No  indication  of  any  certain 
date,  however,  is  afiforded  by  the 
building  itself;  and  although  small 
wooden  churches  were  numerous 
during  the  Saxon  period,  notices 
occur  of  their  erection  long  after  tiie 
Conquest,  espedally  in  such  great 
forest  districts  as  Essex  long  con- 
tinued to  be;  a  character  which 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  name  of 
the  parish — Greenstead  —the  ••  stead- 
ing^' in  the  midst  of  the  greenwood. 
The  fact  that  the  ch.  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew,  and  not  to  the  mar^  of 
East  Anglia,  should  also  be  noticed. 

2  m.  S.E.  of  Ongar  is  the  littie 
Norm.  Ch.  of  Stondon  Mauey,  the  N. 
side  of  which  remains  unaltered,  and 
shows  3  very  narrow  loopholed  win- 
dows- 2  in  the  nave  and  1  in  the 
chanceL  These  are  placed  high  up 
in  the  wall.  A  frame  of  oak  timber, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  western  end,  and  sustains 
the  present  tower  and  bells,  is  en- 
titled to  observation  on  account  of 
ite  singular  construction.} 
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[Oo  tiie  old  London  turnpike, 
ronniog  ^m  Ongar  through  Uhig- 
veil,  IB  (2i  ID.  from  Ongar,  1.)  Jhtd- 
hrook  Hwue,  Nayestock,  a  residence 
of  Frances,  Countess  WaldegraTe. 
The  manor  was  granted  in  1553  by 
Q.  Maiy,  to  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave, 
her  faithful  adherent  A  descend- 
ant of  Sir  Edward  was  created  Earl 
of  Wald^raTe  in  1729.  He  built 
the  old  1»11  at  Navestock,  which 
VS8  pulled  down  in  1811.  ''  It  is  a 
doU  place,"  wrote  Walpole  to  Mon- 
tague (1759),  **  though  it  does  not 
VBot  prospect  backwards.  The  gar- 
den is  Bmsil,  consisting  of  two  French 
sUees  of  old  limes,  that  are  comfort- 
able, two  grores  that  are  not  so,  and 
a  green  ce^aL"  The  ch.,  which  has 
KomL  portions,  contains  a  mural 
BMxnnnent  for  the  two  first  earls, 
«iih  an  inacr^>tion  written  by  the 
vidow  of  the  second,  who  afterwards 
heeame  Dnc^eos  of  Gloucester,— the 
''iQjal  nieoe"  of  Horace  Walpole. 
Here  is  also  a  somewhat  potesque 
monument  by  Bacon,  for  Lieutenant 
Edward  Waldegrave,  1812.  On 
Nareetock  Common  there  is  an  an- 
eioit  en^nchment. 
2  m.  further  on  the  road,  L,  is 
i0ya«  (Sir  T.  N.  Abdy,  Bart.), 
in  tiie  parish  of  Siapleford  Abbots. 
The  house  is  said  to  be  from  a 
design  by  ItdQo  Jones.  It  stands 
in  a  fine  park  on  the  Boding,  and 
vu  the  property  of  Magdalen  Wood, 
vife  of  Sir  Thos.  Edmondes  (temp. 
Jaa.  L)  whose  state  papers  have 
thrown  so  mnch  light  on  we  history 
of  his  own  times.  The  Abdys  of 
KelTedon  have  been  in  possession 
of  Albyns  sinoe  1650.  Mr.  Day,  the 
author  of  *  Sandford  and  Merton,' 
lived  in  this  parish;  the  property 
atiU  beloDgs  to  the  family. 


0,  a  parish  2  m.  beyond 
Albyo,  was  the  first  living  of  Thomas 
Wimiifie,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1642). 
On  his  depriTation  during  the  civil 
war,  ha  retired  here,  died  in  1654, 
ta&  is  bmried  in  the  eh.]. 


At  Ongar  the  rly.  ends.  Proceed- 
ing by  road  towards  Dunmow  (14  m.) 
the  first  place  to  be  noted  is 

3nL  Fyfield. 

The  CA.,  in  spite  of  much  patching 
and  alteration,  is  interesting.  The 
tower,  intersecting  the  nave  and 
chancel,  is  Norm.  The  N.  and  S. 
aisles  are  £.E.  The  chancel,  early 
Dec.,  with  3  very  good  scdilia.  At 
the  angles  of  tne  hood  mouldings 
are  grotesque  heads,  one  of  which 
has  a  high-pointed  cap.  In  the  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  chancel,  under  the 
E.  window,  is  a  remarkable  arch  with 
quatrefoils  in  the  heading.  These 
seem  to  have  been  pierced,  but  can 
only  have  lighted  tne  back  of  the 
altar,  as  the  flooring  within  renders 
evident.  The  font  is  perhaps  late 
Norm. 

[1^  m.  N.E.  of  Fyfield  are  the  2 
little  churches  of  WUUnghdle  Spain 
and  WUUnghale  Don,  standing  in  the 
same  churchyard,  and  serving  for 
the  2  adjoining  parishes.  WiUinghale 
Spain  is  so  named  from  the  family 
of  D'Espagne,  which  was  settled  in 
this  part  of  Essex  from  the  Con- 
quest until  the  reign  of  Edw.  II. 
The  CK  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew 
and  All  Saints,  is  principally  Norm., 
though  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  shell  of  the  buildii:^  may  date 
from  before  the  Oonqu^.  There 
is  much  Boman  brick  in  the  walls. 
3  Norm,  windows  remain,  and  an 
enriched  N.  portal,  the  iron  work  on 
the  doors  of  which  has  been  thought 
Norman  or  even  earlier.  At  any  rate 
it  should  be  noticed.  Against  the  B. 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  curious 
memorial  for  the  diildren  of  Edward 
Beauly  (1613-1632).  It  is  a  sort  of 
book,  with  a  wooden  cover,  carved 
with  the  arms  of  Beauly,  and  having 
a  sheet  of  parchment  with  arras  and 
short  records  within.  WiUinghale 
Dou  is  named  from  the  family  of 
D'Eu  or  D'Ou,  which  held  a  manor 
here  under  the  Earls  of  Essex.  The 
Ch.,  apparently  Deo.,  contains  three 
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The  naye,  alone  the  original  strnc- 
ture,  is  fonned  of  the  trunks  of  oak 
or  chestnut  trees,  "not,  as  usually 
described,  'half  trees,'  since  they 
have  had  a  portion  of  the  centre  or 
heart  cut  out.  probably  to  furnish 
beams  for  the  construction  of  the 
roof  and  sills.  The  outside,  or  slabs 
thus  left,  were  placed  on  the  sill,  but 
by  what  kind  of  tenon  they  are  there 
retained  does  not  appear;  while  the 
upper  ends,  being  roughly  adzed  off 
to  a  thin  edge,  are  let  into  a  groove, 
which,  with  the  piece  of  timber  in 
which  it  is  cut,  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  itself.  The 
door-posts  are  of  sauared  timber, 
and  are  secured  in  me  grooves  by 
small  wooden  pins,  still  firm  and 
strong— a  truly  wonderful  example 
of  the  durability  of  British  oak.  .  .  . 
The  outsider  of  all  the  trees  are  fui^ 
rowed  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch 
into  long  string^  ridges,  bv  the  decay 
of  the  softer  parts  of  the  tunber ;  but 
these  ridges  seem  equally  hard  as 
the  heart  of  the  wood  Itself." — A, 
SuekUng,  Some  of  the  woodwork, 
however,  having  become  worm-eaten, 
was  removed  in  1848,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  timber  remains. 
The  nave  is  29  ft.  9  in.  long  by  14  ft 
broad.  Its  '*  wooden  w^dls"  are 
5  ft.  6  in.  high.  There  are  16  logs 
on  the  S.  and  2  door-posts ;  on  the 
N.  21  logs,  and  2  gaps  plastered  up. 
At  the  W.  end  is  a  modem  tower  of 
boards,  a  way  into  which  has  been 
cut  through  the  logs  of  the  western 
wall.  The  woodwork  of  the  roof  is 
said  to  be  coeval  with  the  walls.  It 
wu  no  doubt  originally  thatched,  a 
roofing  which  may  istill  be  seen  on 
many  village  churches  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  The  ch.  is  now  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  roof,  of  recent 
date ;  and  it  seems  doubtfiil  if,  in  the 
primitive  state  of  the  building,  any 
light  was  admitted  except  from  the 
E.  end.  The  original  £.  end  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  present 
chancel,  which  is  late  Perp.,  temp. 
Hen.  VII.  is  of  red  brick.    At  the 


S.E.  angle  is  a  pillar  piscina.  Brick 
buttresses  have  also  been  built  for 
strengthening  the  S.  wall  of  the 
nave,  which  leans  slightly  outwards. 

Greenstead  Ch.  is  said  to  hare 
been  originally  erected  about  the 
year  1013.  Three  years  before,  the 
body  of  St.  Edmund  had  been  re- 
moved from  Bury  to  London,  on 
account  of  a  sudden  descent  of  the 
Danes  upon  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
On  its  restoration  in  1013  to  its 
original  resting-place  at  Bury,  the 
body  of  the  sainted  king  was  abel- 
terd  at  Stapleford,  and  according  to 
a  **  register  of  St.  Edmundsbury," 
cited  by  Dugdale,  ^'near  Aungre 
(Ongar),  where  a  wooden  chapel  re- 
mains as  a  memorial  unto  this  day.** 
A  veiT  ancient  road  from  London 
into  Suffolk  passed  through  the 
parish  of  Greenstead,  and  there  is 
still  a  tradition  in  the  village  that 
the  bones  of  a  Saxon  monarch  once 
rested  in  the  ch.  The  tradition  and 
the  record  must  be  allowed  their  due 
weight.  No  indication  of  any  certain 
date,  however,  is  affi>rded  by  the 
building  itself;  and  although  small 
wooden  churches  were  numerous 
during  the  Saxon  period,  notices 
oecur  of  their  erection  long  after  tiie 
Conquest,  espedally  in  such  great 
forest  districts  as  Essex  long  con- 
tinued to  be;  a  character  which 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  name  of 
the  parish — Greenstead  —the  '*  stead- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  greenwood. 
The  fact  that  the  ch.  is  dedicated  to 
St  Andrew,  and  not  to  the  martjrr  of 
Eaat  Anglia,  should  also  be  noticed. 

2  m.  S.E.  of  Ongar  is  the  littte 
Norm.  Ch.  of  Stondon  Money,  the  N. 
side  of  which  remains  unaltered,  and 
shows  3  very  narrow  loopholed  win* 
dows-  2  in  the  nave  and  1  in  the 
chanceL  These  are  placed  high  up 
in  the  wall.  A  frame  of  oak  timber, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  western  end,  and  sustains 
the  present  tower  and  bells,  is  en- 
titled to  observation  on  account  of 
its  singular  construction  J 
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[On  tiie  old  London  turnpike, 
nrnning  Ot)m  Ongar  through  Chig- 
weil,  is  (2|  m.  from  Ongar,  1}  Dud- 
brook  Htmte,  Navestock,  a  residence 
of  Frances,  Countess  Waldegrave. 
The  manor  was  granted  in  1^3  by 
Q.  Mary,  to  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave, 
her  &ithfnl  adherent  A  descend- 
ant of  Sir  Edward  was  created  Earl 
of  Waldegraye  in  1729.  He  built 
the  old  hall  at  Navestock,  which 
vas  palled  down  in  1811.  **  It  is  a 
dull  pboe,"  wrote  Walpole  to  Mon- 
tague (1759),  **  though  it  does  not 
want  prospect  backwards.  The  gar- 
den is  flEoall,  consisting  of  two  French 
all^  of  old  limes,  that  are  comfort- 
able, two  groYea  that  are  not  so,  and 
a  green  csmaL"  The  ch.,  which  has 
Norm,  portions,  contains  a  mural 
BKmunent  for  the  two  first  earls, 
with  an  inscription  written  by  the 
widow  of  the  second,  who  afterwards 
became  Duchess  of  Gloucester,— the 
"^lojal  niece"  of  Horace  Walpole. 
HezB  is  also  a  somewhat  potesque 
fficnmiient  by  Bcuxm,  for  Lieutenant 
£dvard  Waldegraye,  1812.  On 
Harestock  Common  there  is  an  an- 
dent  enkenchment. 
2  iL  farther  on  the  road,  L,  is 
JOync  (Sir  T.  K.  Abdy,  Bert.), 
in  the  parish  of  Stapleford  Abbots. 
The  hmise  is  said  to  be  from  a 
deagn  by  Inigo  Jones,  It  stands 
in  a  fine  park  on  the  Boding,  and 
VBs  the  poperty  of  Magdalen  Wood, 
wife  of  Hir  Tbos.  Edmondes  (temp. 
Jaa.  L)  whose  state  pi^)erB  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  history 
of  his  own  times.  The  Abdys  of 
Kelyedon  have  been  in  possession 
cf  AJhptB  once  1650.  Mr.  Day,  the 
author  of  *8andford  and  Merton,' 
lived  in  this  parish;  the  property 
■tfll  bekiDgs  to  the  family. 


,  a  parish  2  lo.  beyond 
AlfajD,  was  the  first  liying  of  Thomas 
WinaifiEe,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1642). 
On  his  depriTation  daring  the  dvil 
war,  he  retired  here,  died  in  1654, 
sod  is  buried  in  the  ch.]. 


At  Ongar  the  rly.  ends.  Proceed- 
ing by  Foad  towards  Dunmow  (14  m.) 
the  first  place  to  be  noted  is 

3  m.  Fyfidd. 

The  Ch^t  in  spite  of  much  patching 
and  alteration,  is  interesting.  The 
tower,  intersecting  the  nave  and 
chancel,  is  Norm.  The  N.  and  S. 
aisles  are  £.£.  The  chancel,  early 
Dec.,  with  3  yerv  good  scdilia.  At 
the  angles  of  the  hood  mouldings 
are  grotesque  heads,  one  of  which 
has  a  high-pointed  cap.  In  the  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  chancel,  under  the 
£.  window,  is  a  remarkable  arch  with 
qnatrefoils  in  the  heading.  These 
seem  to  have  been  pierced,  but  can 
only  have  lighted  tne  back  of  the 
altar,  as  the  flooring  within  renders 
evident.  The  font  is  perhaps  late 
Norm. 

[li  m.  N.E.  of  Fyfield  are  the  2 
little  churches  of  WUUnghale  Spain 
and  WUUnghdU  Dou,  standing  in  the 
same  churchyard,  and  serving  for 
the  2  adjoining  parishes.  WiUinghale 
Spain  is  so  named  from  the  family 
of  lyEspagne.  which  was  settled  in 
this  part  of  Essex  from  the  Gon- 
quest  until  the  reign  of  Edw.  II. 
The  CK  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew 
and  All  Saints,  is  principally  Norm., 
though  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  shell  of  the  building  may  date 
from  before  the  Conquest.  There 
is  much  Boman  brick  in  the  walls. 
3  Norm,  windows  remain,  and  an 
enriched  N.  portal,  the  iron  work  on 
the  doors  of  which  has  been  thought 
Norman  or  even  earlier.  At  any  rate 
it  should  be  noticed.  Against  the  S. 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  curious 
memorial  for  the  children  of  Edward 
Beauly  (1613-1632).  It  is  a  sort  of 
book,  with  a  wooden  cover,  carved 
with  the  arms  of  Beauly,  and  bavins 
a  sheet  of  parchment  with  arras  and 
short  records  within.  WiUinghale 
Dou  is  named  from  the  famuy  of 
D'Eu  or  D'Ou,  which  held  a  manor 
here  under  the  Earls  of  Essex.  The 
Ch.,  apparently  Deo.,  contains  three 
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I 


Tfae  DBTBt  fdc>Qe  the  origmal  struc* 
tuxo,  lA  formed  of  tJie  trunks  of  on,k 
or  eheatnul  trees,  "not,  aa  nsnallj 
deawribetl,  *half  tret^s,'  since  tliey 
hftve  liii<i  Ik  p*5rtioT>  of  the  centre  or 
heart  cut  out.  prtsbobly  to  furni^li 
beama  fur  the  cfsiLiitnietion  of  the 
roof  iind  Bills,  *Th&  nutside,  or  aldbs 
tliUd  left,  were  placed  on  th^  hUI,  but 
by  whiit  kind  of  tenon  they  aro  there 
returned  does  nM  appear ;  wbilo  the 
upper  euda,  being  roughlj  adzed  off 
to  a  thin  edge^  axe  let  into  a  groove* 
wbich.  With  the  piece  of  timber  in 
which  it  is  cut*  nms  Htc  whole 
leu^tb  of  ih^  building  itat-lf.  The 
door-pefit«  are  of  flqiuired  tiiuber, 
&nd  tire  eecmed  in  the  pw^iros  by 
StuiilJ  wooden  pin^i  stii]  firm  and 
strong— ft  truly  wonderful  exaniple 
of  the  durability  of  Rritiali  oak.  .  .  » 
The  out^idea  of  dl  the  treea  are  fiir- 
rowed  to  the  depth  of  ubout  an  in  eh 
into  long  stringy  ridges,  b^  thederiiy 
of  the  softer  paifts  of  the  timter :  but 
th^ae  ridges  »eem  equally  iHinl  aa 
the  benrt  of  the  wootl  itBolf."— J. 
SuekUnQ^  Some  of  tlie  wo^idwork, 
however*  having  become  wortiK'aten, 
was  removed  iu  1848,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  timber  remains. 
The  iitvve  is  2ti  ft,  9  in.  lon^'  h\  U  ft. 
brrwi.  Its  ''woodcQ  wnlla" 
&  ft.  0  ill,  high.  Thers 
on  tb«  S,  and  2 
N.  til  logs,  m 
At  the  W.  m 
boards  A 
cut  thKH^_ 
wflll  Th#i 
&iM  ]"  }^< 
Wfu  II 'J  d^ 

many 


S.E.  smgle  in  a  pillar  piscina,  B'uk 
buttresses  have  ulso  been  bnilt  f-r 
Btrengtheoing  the  8,  wall  of  tU- 
nave*  whicb  leaiiB  slightly  outvarda. 
Greenstead  Cli.  i^  i»aid  to  hurt 
been  originally  crvcted  about  tbe 
year  1013.  Three  yenra  befont,  tbt 
k)dy  nf  St.  Edmoud  had  been  m- 
mcsvetl  from  Bury  to  Loudcffif  00 
acccmtit  of  a  sudden  deseemt  of  tbe 
Danes  upon  the  coast  of  Sufiblk 
On  its  leetoiation  in  1013  to  i||_ 
original  resting-place  at  Buiy, 
body  of  the  sainted  kin^  wa6  i 
teri^  at  Stapleford,  and  according! 
a  **  register  of  St.  EdniimdjjbuiyiJ 
citod  by  Dngdalej  "near 
(Ongar)t  where  &  wooden 
mains  as  a  meiuorud  unto  1 
A  very  ancient  road  from 
into  Suffolk  paa^ed  through 
parish  of  Oroenstead,  and  thenl 
still  a  tradition  in  tha 
the  bones  of  a  Saxon  mondr 
redted  in  the  eh.  Tin  trailid 
the  record  must  he  idlowftl  th 
weight.  No  indication  of  any  < 
date,  however,  is  afford f>d 
building  tts^cdf;  an  J 
woollen  churches 
dnrio^jM  8axjcNi  |.  ri.  , 
ocijiii^HhiC/OISOtiod  l>)ij^  t 
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fft- 


y^ 


Essex.  -Sbu^ejO^ 

ruk«iT»g  from  0„^'»fon   ^  '^'^-Fflfield. 

well,  is  C2i  m-  froSTn^**""^  (  I,;  '/•   ■**  Oncai- ti,»   i 

T».^    ™«^nor  was  .«I**    WaW^      '""/     Sm    iK^f ."  W  noted  i« 


TUe   manor  ?^»a  wCJ^alde,., ,     ' 
*at  of  Sir  Edward  ^h  ^  dalji'^ 


«it  of  Sir  Edward  ^^,„A  ^^nd\*V^''  wWtZ^'"*""*-    Th 

the  old  b«U  at  Na^^^-  fie  b^// ?;«'«» »re  EE  'k^  ?  ^-  «^d  8. 
•w^  pulled  down  ii, , !!H  wS?^*/^  with  stlJ""*  f'^n««^.  early 
d^  ^taoe."  wrote  &1-    "u"^   ""e  ^X  of  1?/^^/^"^"^    At 

wju,/  nvjeoect  backwi^      <W^^  ;/ ''««  a  hiWno.v.  j   '  °°®  "'^  which 
«W^»mJH,«>n8isSn^.  l'CB^°'N«al  w^32?'**l'*P-    &  the  ex- 

/*'«t  *m^  ^!?«  that  ^•|«.coiSo^N»«t«foib'  U.  tlH'^^'*  '"^  «"■"• 

&*•  /S^„>  ~ntei^'a**^=thSf  "i^J^  have  %h^tL"^{. '"'*«« 

.>*«yM  Z^^^^t  BnrJr^A-ti^  ...pi  m.  N.E.  nf  ew.  .. 


:.^C 


|bboU  .ad  All  S»iTim.pri,^fi,/n«i«w 
DIM  It  titon-h  it  Los  bapiT™.*^^ *onn., 
--"''"ltlie«Lell  of  tt.ebSd^?'**'  "^t 

6"?-   muJcnrs  remain.  i^^T^'" 


>of4hiSrhifc^*°fk?n 

"S^  >•  •  cnrioua 
^»W«».ofEd..^ 
«).  It  i«  a  sort  or 
?^ , cover,  carr^ 

«anlr,andhartcs- 
"ent  with  arras  u^ 

JUttl    th«  fiiai-r  «nr' 
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bnuses  —  a  knight  of  the  Torrel 
family,  drc.  1400:  a  lady  of  the 
same  « family,  of  later  date ;  and 
Mistress  Dorothy  Brewster,  d.  1613. 
There  is  also  a  monument  with  re- 
cumbent efBgy,  for  Robert  Wiseman 
of  Terrell's  Hall.  d.  1641— "Vir 
generossisimus  .  .  .  pins,  candidus, 
quadratus,  litis  expers." 

Roxhc^U,  4  m.  £.  has  a  good  late 
Dec.  Ch,  with  good  window  tracery.] 

The  road  now  enters  the  district 
of  the  Rodings,  or  Rudings,  a  cluster 
of  8  agricultural  parishes,  apparently 
deriving  their  name  from  the  stream 
near  which  they  stand.  The  stream 
itself  may  be  named  from  some 
meadow  on  its  banks  once  marked 
by  a  cross; — rdd-ing  =  Tood  meadow. 
So  the  •  Roodee '  at  Chester.  ( Kemble, 
however, '  Sax.  in  Eng./  finds  here 
a  settlement  of  the  Saxon  Rodingas.) 
They  are  Abbots  (or  Abbess\'  Beau- 
champ,  Margarets,  White,  Aythorp, 
High,  Bemers,  and  Leaden  Boding, 
Tbroagh  the  last  the  road  passes. 
Thispart  of  Essex,  wooded  and  rich 
in  pasture,  is  very  remote  from 
lurban  or  scholastic  influence.  In 
the  langaage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Rodings,  "  The  world,  or  at  least 
the  isle  of  Britain,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  looked  on  most  likely  as 
three  concentric  circles  The  hal- 
lowed centre,  the  bull's  eye,  the 
ySs  6fi<pa\6s,  the  inner  Ecbatana, 
is  *'  the  Rudings;"  round  about  them, 
in  the  middle  circle,  lie  the  **  Hun- 
dreds"—the  rest  of  Essex;  further 
still,  on  the  outer  circle,  lie  "the 
Shires," — the  rest  of  Britain.  As 
for  the  rest  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  they  are  doubtless  looked  on 
as  so  utterly  barbarous,  as  todehcrve 
no  place  at  all  in  the  geography  of 
the  favoured  Rudingas.  'E.A.F.— (?) 
Whetl'.er  the  "  Rudings  "  are  named 
from  the  river  or  from  the  sons  of 
"  Rode,"  the  settlement  hero  is  un- 
questionably of  great  antiquity.  The 
Roding  churches,  small,  and  of  little 
interest,  are  all  of  E.rly  cliaracter; 


(there  is  a  good  Norm,  enriched 
door  at  Margaret's  Roding) — and 
are  dedicated  to  local  saints— as  8t 
Edmund  and  St.  Botolph.  Boding 
Abbess  was  so  named  from  the  Abbess 
of  Barking,  who  held  the  chitf 
manor.  At  Boding  Bemen,  held 
by  the  Bemers  family  for  many 
generations,  Juliana  the  Prioress  of 
Sopwell,  whose  tasto  for  field  sports 
was  so  pronounced,  and  who  was  the 
authoress  of  the  famous  '  Boke  of  St 
Albims,'  is  said  to  have  bc^n 
bom. 

[3  m.  1.  of  Aythorp  Roding  (which 
the  road  leaves  a  little  to  the  1),  is 
Hatfield  Broadoak,  where  a  fine  old 
oak  is  carefully  fenoed  round,  and 
considered  to  represent,  at  one  or 
two  descents,  the  original  patriarch 
of  the  forest  from  which  the  place 
took  its  distinguishing  name.  In 
the  c^.  is  a  fine  eflSgy  of  Robert, 
third  Earl  of  Oxford,  d.  1221.  The 
earl  is  represented  lying  cross-legged 
in  a  coat  of  chain-armour.  The 
weight  of  the  linked  mail  dragging 
from  the  right  arm  '^^the  hand  of  wh. 
grasps  and  draws  the  sword)  is  very 
cleverly  indicated.  A  small  Bene- 
dictine priory  was  founded  here  1>T 
Alberio,  the  founder  of  the  race,  in 
1135.  The  ch.  contains  a  graceful 
monument  by  Flaxman  to  Lady 
Ibbetson  (grandmother  of  the  pre- 
sent owner  of  Down  Hall  and  some 
medallions  by  Roubilliac  on  monn- 
ments  of  the  Ghamberlayne  family- 
Tlie  northern  part  of  the  parish  is 
still  richly  wooded,  and  is  known  as 
"Hatfield  Forest." 

In  it  stands  BarringUm  Hall  (G.  A. 
Lowndes,  Esq.)  in  a  well  timbeK<i 
park. 

3  m.  S.  W.  is  Down  Hall  (Sir  H. 
J.  Felwin-Ibl)etson,  Bt.),  a  large 
modem  house  in  a  pretty  parlc 
watered  by  the  Pinrey  Brook.  It  i^ 
chiefly  remarkable  because  it  occopici' 
the  site  of  the  place  to  which  tbf 
poet  and  diplomatist  Matthew  Prior 
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"From  Uk   load   camp  retired,  and  noisy 
jBOnrt. 
For  boDocnbie  cue  and  rani  sport. 
Tb«  remnant  of  his  days  be  safely  pass'd. 
Xor  found  they  lagged  tijo  slow,  nor  fl^w 

too  fast; 
He  made  his  wi«h  with  his  estate  comply, 
Joyfkil  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die." 

Meniy  and  Emma. 

4000L  advanced  to  him  by  Mb  gene- 
rous friend  Lord  Harley,  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxfoni,  and  another  40002. 
raii«d  among  hia  friends,  the  sub- 
scriptions to  his  poemSf  enabled  him 
to  purcbase  the  estate  (1714)  of 
which  Lord  Harley  had  the  rever- 
sion, and  where  he  resided  after 
IVior's  death.  Describing  his  first 
visit,  the  poet  says  he  went— 

"Fair  Eaiex  to  see,  and  a  place  they  call 

Down. 
There  are  gpudois  so  stately,  and  arbonra  so 

thick; 
A  portal  of  stone  and  a  fabric  of  brick. 

TIs  a  hoo.«e  for  a  squire, 

A  Jostice  of  peace,  or  a  knight  of  the  shire.% 

]>own  Hall  was  sold  to  the  Selwin 
family,  by  whom  the  old  house  was 
palled  down  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  A  rudely  framed  arm- 
chair, the  &vonrite  seat  of  Prior,  is 
preserved  in  the  hall.] 

[About  6  m.  £.  of  Ay  thorp  Roding, 
bat  reached  by  better  roads  from 
Dimmow,  whence  it  is  distant  7  m.,  is 

PUtkiff  best  known,  like  many 
other  places  of  historical  importance, 
&om  the  mention  made  of  it  by 
^Shakespeare.  The  widowed  Duchess 
^f  Gloucester,  when  she  bids  John 
of  Gaunt  commend  her  to  Edmund  of 
York,  continnes— 

"Bldhtan-0!  what? 
^Ith  all  good  speed,  at  Pleefay,  visit  me. 
^laek!  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there 


Batemi 


lodgings,  and  nnfamish'd  walls. 
ollioes.  untrodden  stones  ?  * 

Rick.  JI.,  Act  L.  56.  2. 

This  Duchess  was  Eleaaor  Bohun, 
iieifeas  of  Pled^.  Her  husband 
WM  Thomaa  of  Woodstock,  6th  son 
of  Ed.  in.,  and  ancle  of  Richard  U. 
This  Duke  of  Gloucester,  himself  a 
nuin  nf  uugovemed   ambition,  vio- 


lently opposed  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  Bichard  11.,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  party.  In  1397 
(two  years  before  his  own  fall)  Bichaid 
seized  the  Doke  of  Gloucester  by  a 
skilM  piece  of  treachery.  He  came 
to  Plesiiy  from  his  own  palace  at 
Havering  (Bte.  2)  and  after  supping 
with  the  Duke,  begged  him  to  ride 
with  him  to  London,  where  an  impor- 
tant petition  was  to  be  presented  the 
following  day.  At  Stratford,  the  king 
rode  on ;  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  who 
was  lying  in  wait  there,  seized  the 
duke,  hurried  him  to  the  Thames, 
and  so  to  Calais,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered in  prison.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Pleshy  and  buried  in  the 
ch.  of  his  college  (see  pott) ;  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  duchess  seems  to  have 
been  occasionally  at  Pleshy  until  her 
death  at  Barking  Abbey  in  1399. 
(See  Bte.  1.) 

In  retaliation  for  this  crime, 
Sir  John  Holland.  Duke  of  Exeter, 
half-brother  of  Bichard  H.,  was 
seized  at  Prittlewell  and  carried  to 
Pleshy  in  Jan.  1400  (after  Richard's 
deposition)  by  the  followers  of  the 
murdered  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
beheaded. 

The  CasOe  of  Pleshy  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Geoffiy  de  Man- 
deville,  made  Earl  of  Essex  by  King 
Stephen.  (His  chief  castle  was  at 
Saffron  Walden,  See  Rte.  11.)  The 
barony  passed  through  heiresses  to 
the  Fitz  Piers,  and  (1227)  to  the 
great  house  of  Bohun.  The  Bohun 
Earls  of  Hereford  thus  became  also 
Earls  of  Essex.  They  were  already 
(in  their  own  right)  hereditary  Gon- 
stables  of  England.  Pleshy  passed 
into'  the  hands  of  the  Grown  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
Eleanor. 

The  castle  was  founded  within 
the  lines  of  a  Roman  entrenchment, 
near  which  urns  and  other  anti- 
ouitles  have  been  found.  The 
mount  on  which  the  Norm,  keep 
was  built,  may  possibly  have  forme 
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part  of  the  Boman  works.  Nothing  { 
remains  of  the  castle  except  a  brick  : 
bridge,  of  one  lofty  arch,  which  com- 1 
municated  with  the  keep.  This  is' 
covered  with  ivy,  and  is  very  pictu- 
resque as  seen  from  the  moat  below. 

A  CcQege  was  founded  here  by 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  9 
chaplains,  and  a  noble  Ch,  with  a 
central  tower,  was  attached  to  it«  In 
this  d).  were  buried  many  of  the 
Staffords,  who  became  connected 
with  the  Bohuns  by  the  marriage  of 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duchess 
Eleanor,  to  Thomas  and  Edmund — 
successively  Earls  of  Stafford.  The 
chancel  was  pulled  down  by  Sir  John 
Gate,  to  whom  the  college  ^was 
granted  by  Hen.  VIII.  The  rest  of 
the  ch.  became  ruinous  and  fell. 
The  preaeut  building  dates  from  1708, 
but  has  been  lately  restored. 

'*  Pleshv  "  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  corruption  of  "  Plaisir  "— but  the 
name  in  Domesday — Pleeinchou--is 
proof  of  a  different  signiflcation. 
The  ''hou"  seems  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  the  mound  k)ng  before 
the  building  of  Earl  Geoffiy's  castle. 

At  14  m.  Dttnmow  is  reached. 
;See  Bte.  3.) 


ROUTE  11. 

LONDON    TO  CAMBRIDGE,  BT   WALT- 
HAM    AND    BISHOP'S    STORTFORD. 

(Saffron      Waldkn  ;      Aldlet 
End). 

(Great  Eattem  BaOway.) 

To  the  branching  point  at 

3}  m.  Stratford  SUt.,  the  line  is 

common  with  that  to  Ipswich.  (Rte. 

2.) 

[From  Stratford,  where  our  line 
turns  abruptly  N.,  as  far  iis  Brox- 
bourne,  this  rly.  ascends  the  vallevof 
the  Lea,  which  rises  near  Dunstable, 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  faXlB  into  the 
Thames  at  Blackwall.  This  stream 
is  rich  in  associations ; 

"  The  sedgy  tresses  of  the  gulfj  Lm" 

are  sung  by  Pope;  and  Spenser  tells 

of 

*•  ilM  wanton  Ua,  that  oft  doth  lose  its  w»y." 

Upon  its  level  banks  are  laid  the 
opening  scenes  of  Walton's  *  Com- 
plete Aiigler ; '  and  in  more  ancient 
days  (A.D.  896)  the  Danish  ^'army" 
under  Hsosten,  **  towed  their  ships 
up  the  Thames  and  then  up  the 
Jjetky"  where  they  "  wrought  a  work," 
20  m.  above  London.  This  work 
was  attacked  by  the  Londoners  and 
*^  other  folk,"  who  were  defeated,  and 
4  king's  thanes  were  slain.  In  bar- 
vest  time  King  Alfred  encamped  near 
London,  so  that  the  com  might  be 
safely  reaped;  and  afterwards  he 
caused  the  river  Lea  to  be  obstructed 
by  two  "  works,"  wrought  on  either 
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bank,  m>  that  the  ** heathens"  were 
unable  to  bring  down  their  Aipa. 
They  accordingly  abandoned  their 
stronghold,  and  the  I^ondoners  car- 
ried off  such  of  the  Dftnish  ships  as 
were  "  stalworth.'*— (*  Sax.  Ghron.'  ad 
amm.)    Wherefore,  says  Drayton— 

'Thus  the  oU  Ln  bragi  of  the  Duiiah 


The  Tietories  of  Alfred  drove  back 
the  Danes  to  the  territoiy  called  the 
Danelagh,  of  which  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Lea,  fiom  its  source,  formed  one 
of  the  boundaries.  The  Lea,  like 
the  Thames,  has  had  its  swans,  as 
appears  by  a  <  Tale  of  two  Swannes,' 
written  by  W.  Tallans,  temp.  Eliz., 
and  printed  by  Heame,  in  his  edition 
of  Lelaad's  Itinerary.  The  poem 
describes  the  voyage  of  two  swans 
down  the  Lea,  with  the  phices  by 
which  they  pass.] 

The  line  passes  on  rt.  the  engine 
depdt,  on  1.  Temple  Mills,  and  crosses 
for  3  m.  the  marshes  bordering  on 

the  Lea. 

5f  DL  Lea  Bridge  Stat.,  lies  about 
i  m.  E.  of  the  iron  bridge,  over 
which  the  Epping  road  crosses  the 
LeiL  Near  it  IS  the  Horse  and  Groom 
Inn,  trophied  with  jaw-bones  and 
hkenesses  of  '*  extraordinary  big 
fidh.**  a  fiivoorite  resort  of  Cockney 
aogleKB. 

[2  m.  rt  is  WaUhametow,  a  village 
composed  in  great  part  of  the  ooxmiay 
atata  of  opulent  citizens  (pop.  of 
pariah  11,092).  The  whole  parish 
may  be  caUed  a  town  among  trees. 
The  C&.  has  been  much  modernised, 
^tA  is  crowded  with  modem  monu- 
ments. Walthamstow  was  the  birth- 
place of  Geo.  Gascoigne  the  poet. 
Here  is  a  large  proprietary  Grammar 
School  preparatory  to  King's  College, 
London ;  an  JnttUution  for  educating 
danghters  of  missionaries;  and  other 
charities.] 


On  the  1.  are  the  rising  grounds  of 
ClaptoH  and  Stamford  EilL,  and  here 
are  copper-mills  on  the  Lea,  which  is 
again  crossed  to  reach 

7i  m.  ToUenham  Stat.  Here  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  cattle  and  sheep 
brought  out  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  ana 
Norfolk,  along  this  line,  quit  the 
rly.,  and  after  a  short  rest  in  ^*  lairs  ** 
or  pens  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  are 
driven  to  London.  The  line  to  St 
Pancras,  which  connects  the  Great 
Eastern  Rly.  with  the  Midland  Rly. 
and  the  Metropolitan  terminus  of 
that  line  in  tlie  New  Road,  branches 
off  here ;  a  short  cut  for  travellers  to 
the  West-end  of  London,  avoiding 
the  crowded  streets  of  the  city. 

8}  m.  Park  Stat. 

9l  m.  Angd  Boad  Stat. 

[Here  a  line  branches  L  to  Enfield 
by  Edmonton. 

At  lOi  m.  is  EdmofUan  Stat  In 
Edmonton  ck-yard  Charles  Lamb 
(died  1834)  rests,  after  the  many 
years  of  **  that  dry  drudgerv  at  the 
desk's  dead  wood,"  of  which  he  wrote 
with  so  much  feeling. 

12i  m.  Enfield  Stat.  Enfield 
{Inn:  the  King's  Head,  small  and 
poor;  the  Foresters'  Old  Oak)  is 
a  hrge  village.  The  ChurrJi  (St. 
Andrew)  is  a  compo^d-over  and  em- 
battled building,  whose  exterior  (late 
Perp.)  covers  a  Dec.  chancel  and 
nave.  It  has  a  good  Dec.  E.  window, 
with  a  W.  tower,  and  over  the  S. 
porch  a  muniment  room  for  the  parish 
archives,  in  which  are  some  pieces  of 
old  armour  and  buff  coats,  fietween 
the  N.  aisle  and  chancel  is  the  hand- 
some Perp.  canopied  tomb  of  Jocosa 
Tiptoft  (d.  1446),  mother  of  the 
learned  Earl  of  Worcester,  bearing 
her  effigy  in  brass  finely  engraven, 
let  into  a  slab  of  Purbcck  marble. 
The  lady  wears  a  mantle  embroi- 
dered with  the  arms  of  Powys  impal- 
ing Holland.  Her  head-dress  is  of 
the  mitred  form,  and  is  surmotmted 
with  a  coronet  She  was  the  daughter 
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of  £dw;ird  Charlton,  Lord  Powys,  | 
and  married  Sir  John  Tiptoft,  Wno ; 
was  in  high  reput^ition  with  Henry  . 
V.  and  VI.,  and  was  summoned  to  { 
Parliament  as  Baron   Tiptoft  and  j 
Powys.    He  died  before  his  wife  in  I 
1442.    Here  is  also  a  marble  monu-  j 
ment   to    NiL-holas    Raynton,    lord , 
mayor  of  London,  and  his  wife,  with 
effigies— 1646.  In  the  ch.  is  a  tablet 
to  John  Abemethy,  the  famous  sur- 
geon, who  died  at  Enfield,  18H1,  in 
Abemethy  -  House  in  Baker  -  street. 
He  is   buried   here.    The   font  is 
new. 

The  remains  of  the  M  Manor 
JJouM,  much  altered  and  incorpo- 
rated with  an  inhabited  mansion, 
stand  opposite  to  the  ch.,  but  soreeiied 
from  the  market-place  by  low  houses. 
The  hou9e  is  now  a  Bchool,  and  has 
undergone  many  changes,  vet  one 
room  on  the  ground  floor  still  retains 
its  oak  panelling;  its  rich  orna- 
mental ceiling  with  pendants;  and 
its  freestone  chimney-piece,  bearing 
the  Tudor  arms,  supported  by  Cad- 
wallader's.  dragon  and  badges  (the 
horse  and  portcullis),  with  the  motto 
**  Sola  salus  seryi  redeo :  sunt  cffitera 
fraudes."  Edward  VI,  was  brought 
to  Eufield  from  Hertford  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  kept  his 
court  here,  being  styled  by  some 
who  saw  him  about  that  time  **a 
proper  and  towardly  ympe.'*  The 
enclosures  which  formed  the  palace 
gardens  remain,  and  within  them, 
near  the  house,  stands  the  wreck  of 
a  noble  cedar  of  Lebanon,  planted 
about  1660.  Its  tnmk  measures  17 
feet  in  girth  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground. 

In  the  middle  of  the  market-place 
is  a  small  Gothic  cross  erected  by 
subscription  in  1826. 

:Bnfidd  QMoe— 

"  A  forest  for  her  pride,  tbongh  titled  but  a 
cbaoe. 
Her  purlieus  and  her  paries,  her  circuit  fall 

as  large 
As  some,  perhapn,  whose  state  requires  a 
greater  charge  "— 


has  been  divided  and  enclosed  sinct^ 
1777.  Within  the  last  20  years  the 
trees  have  been  mostly  grabbed  up 
and  the  axe  and  plough  have  donr 
their  work,  tl)ou?n  clumps  of  tn;^'S 
here  and  there  still  bear  a  scanty 
witness  to  its  fonner  state.  The 
Chace  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  Hitlier  Elixabith 
repaired  from  Hatfield  to  drive  tbt' 
deer,  and  here  Sir  Walter  Scott  hp» 
laid  one  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
*  Fortunes  of  Nigel.'  Monkey-mer.d 
Plain,  in  Enfield  Chace,  is  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  battle  of  Bamet. 

At  Enfield,  in  1666,  died  Edmund 
Calamv ;  and  at  East  Lodge  died,  in 
1838.  Admiral  Sir  PultencT  Malcolm. 
At  Enfield  Wash  was  the  cottage 
of  Mother  Wells,  in  which  (1753  the 
notorious  impostor  Elizabeth  Can- 
ning was  confined.  Mrs.  Welb 
house  was  on  the  E.  side  of  the  road, 
at  the  corner  of  a  lane  leading  to  th*- 
marsh. 

Ih  m,  E.  of  Enfield  stood  Sc^uih 
Bailey  Lodge,  at  one  time  the  rui^i- 
dence  of  the  great  Earl  of  Cliatham. 
who  laid  out  the  grounds.  At  EaU 
Bailey  Lodge  lived  Lord  Chancellor 
Lougliborough  when  young  and 
anxious  for  distinction. 

At  FoHy  Hall,  built,  it  is  said,  by 
Inigo  Jones  for  Sir  Nicholas  Rayu- 
ton,  lived  and  died  Richard  Gougfa. 
author  of  the  *  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments,' and  editor  of  Camden'i 
'Britannia.'  It  is  now  the  seat  of 
James  Meyer,  Esq. 

1  m.  N.  of  Enfield  is  the  manor- 
house,  White  Webb$f  a  solitary  hous*', 
which  received  Guy  Fawkes  ani 
Catesby  while  engag^  in  hatching 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.] 

Returning  to  the  main  line,  wc 
reach 

11 J  m.  from  London,  Ponders  End 
Stat.  In  the  village,  |  m.  1.,  is  » 
small  manufactory  for  crape*    T^c 
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wooded  heights  of  Epping  Forest  are 
seen  rt.  On  the  rt.  is  seen  the  ivy- 
oovered  church-tower  of  Chingford. 

ISjt  m.  Ordnance  Factory  Btat., 
adjoins  the  factories  established  here 
by  Govemment  in  181 1 . 

14|  m.  WdUham  Stat.,  i  m.  from 
WaUkam  Onm,  l\  m.  from  WaUham 
Abbey, 

WaUham  Cron  (Jtm :  Four  Swans) 
is  in  Hertfordshire,  and  is  named 
from  the  finest  remaining  of  "Qneen 
Eleanor's  Crosses  " — ^memorials  of  the 
places  at  which  the  corpse  of  the 
qmen  of  Edward  I.  rested  each 
night  on  its  jonmey  from  Lincoln  to 
Luidon  for  interment.  TheWaltham 
Cross  (which  stands  nearly  in  front 
of  the  inn,  and  bnt  a  short  distance 
from  the  station)  has  been  completely 
** restored ;  "  but  "has  suffered  very 
materially  from  the  well-meant  in- 
discretion of  its  admirers:  however 
faithfdlly  the  old  work  may  have 
been  copied  in  the  new  erection,  it 
does  at  nest  bnt  sliow  how  well  we 
can  imitate  the  original,  and  affords 
very  eqnlTOcal  evidence  of  tlie  state 
of  the  arts  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
ir—Fergunm, 

[About  1  m.  W.  of  Waltham 
Crott,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  Hitobalds 
Park,  the  site  of  the  palace  built  by 
lioid  Burleigh,  and  exchanged  by 
his  SML,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with 
James  I.,  for  Hatfield.  Of  this  mag- 
nificent house,  one  of  the  most  stately 
in  England,  not  a  fragment  remains. 
It  eonedsted  of  two  principal  quad- 
ranges  :  and  was  rich  with  long 
galleries,  leaded  walks,  towers,  tur- 
rets, fountains,  and  ^pleasant  con- 
oeits."  There  was  one  walk  "so 
delightful  and  pleasant,  facing  the 
middle  of  the  house,  and  the  several 
towers,  turretts,  windowea,  chim- 
neyes,  walkes,  and  balconies,  that 
the  tike  walke  for  length,  nleasant- 
ness  and  delight  is  rare  to  oe  seene 


in  England."  Hentzner,  in  his 
*  Travels  in  England '  (1598),  de- 
scribes the  gardens  as  of  unusual 
beauty.  Burleigh  constantly  enter- 
tained Elizabeth  here;  each  visit 
costing  theLord  Treasurer  from  20002. 
to  30002.  *<  The  Queen  hath  been 
seen  here,''  says  the  writer  of  Lord 
Burleigh's  life  (in  Peck's  Des.  Our.), 
"  in  as  great  royalty,  and  served  as 
bountifully  and  magnificentiv,  as  at 
anie  other  tyme  or  place,  all  at  his 
Lordship's  charge."  James  L  stayed 
here  four  days  on  his  way  from 
Scotland  to  London ;  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Ck>uncil  here  first  paid  him  their 
homage.  After  it  beoume  his  own 
property  Theobalds  was  one  of  his 
most  favourite  palaces ;  and  he  died 
here,  March  27,  1625.  Charles  I. 
was  occasionally  here.  The  petition 
of  both  houses  of  parliament  was  pre- 
sented to  him  at  Theobalds  (Feb. 
1642)  and  be  went  hence  to  put  him- 
self at  the  bead  of  hisarmy.  Although 
the  house  was  in  excellent  repair 
it  was  pulled  down  by  order  of 
the  parliamentary  commissionerB  in 
1650,  and  the  money  from  the  sale 
of  the  materials,  82952.  llf.,  was 
divided  among  the  army. 

The  site  of  the  palace  is  marked 
by  the  houses  which  form  what  is 
Icnown  as  Thedbaid*  Square,  built  in 
1765. 

In  1633  Henry  Gary,  Lord  Falk- 
land, lobt  his  life  by  an  accident  in 
the  park  of  Theobalds.  The  New 
River  runs  through  it ;  and  James  L 
was  so  much  interested  with  this 
great  work  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton's, 
that  he  assisted  the  engineer  with 
his  help  as  King,  and  with  the  State 
purse.  In  this  new  river,  in  Theo- 
balds park,  James  was  afterwards 
nearly  drowned.  He  was  riding  one 
winter's  evening  with  his  son  Prince 
Charles,  when  his  horse  stumbled, 
fell,  and  flung  the  King  into  the 
water.  This  was  partly  frozen,  and 
James  disappeared  under  thin  ice, 
only  his  boots  remaining  visible.  Sir 
Richard  Young  rushed  into  the  water 
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and  drag^gefl  out  his  Majesty,  who 
was  little  the  worse  for  his  ad- 
venture.] 

WaUham  Jbbey^  in  Essex  (1^  m. 
from  the  station ;  Intu :  Cock ;  New 
Inn ;  King's  Anns),  **  the  town  (ham 
=  home)  in  the  weald  or  wood/'  is  a 
place  of  great  historical  interest; 
and  the  portion  of  its  conventual  Ch. 
which  still  remains  will  amply  re- 
pay a  visit.  The  first  oh.  here  was 
built  in  the  days  of  Canute,  by  Tofig 
the  Proud,  a  great  Danish  Thegn, 
for  the  reception  of  a  miraculous 
crucifix  which  had  been  found  on 
his  lordship  of  Lutegarsbury,  in 
Somersetshire,  **on  the  top  of  the 
peaked  hill  from  which  the  place 
in  later  times  derived  its  name  of 
Montacute."  Before  this,  there  had 
been  only  a  hunting  seat  in  the 
forest.  Tofig  attached  two  priests  to 
his  oh.;  and  GQ  persons  who  had 
been  cured  by  the  relic,  established 
themselves  here,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  its  honour.  Thus  Tofig 
was  the  founder  of  both  town  and 
minster.  (It  was  at  the  marriage 
feast  of  this  Tofig,  with  the  daughter 
of  Osgod  Ghipa  (1042),  that  Hartha- 
onut  died  ^'  as  he  stood  at  his  drink.") 
Tofig's  estate  at  Waltham  was  after- 
wards granted  by  the  Confessor  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Harold,  who  "re- 
built the  jsmall  church  of  Tofig  on  a 
larger  and  more  splendid  scale,  no 
doubt  calling  to  his  aid  all  the  re- 
eouroes  which  were  supplied  by  the 
great  contemporary  development  ot 
architecture  in  Normandy/'— Frce- 
man*i  *  Norm,  Conquest,*  ii.  441.  He 
enriched  the  church  with  many  pre- 
cious g^fts  and  relics,  increased  the 
number  of  clergy  from  two  to  twelve, 
with  a  Dean  ut  their  head,  besides 
several  inferior  officers.  The  clergy 
were  secular  canons.  As  chancellor, 
or  lecturer,  Harold  appointed  Ade- 
lard  of  Liittich,  who  had  already 
been  employed  under  the  Emperor 
Henrv  III.,  in  bringing  several  of 
the  cnurches  of  his  dominions  into 


better  discipline.  The  miraculous 
crucifix  was  still  the  great  treasure 
of  the  ch.,  whicii  was  consecrated  in 
1060,  in  the  presence  of  the  Oou- 
fessor  and  his  queen,  E^lgyth.  The 
royal  charter  oonfirmmg  all  Harold's 
gitls  and  arrangements  was  signed 
in  1062.  Mr.  Freeman  (*Norm. 
Conq.,'  ii.  ch.  10)  finds  in  the  nature 
of  this  foundation — a  ch.  of  secular 
canpns,  and  not  a  monastery  — a 
strong  witness  to  Harold  s  character, 
and  a  proof  that  he  was  a  '*  deliljerate 
and  enlightened  patron  of  the  secular 
clergy."  He  contrasts  Waltham  with 
Edward's  Benedictine  Abbey  at 
Westminster.  **To  make  such  a 
choice  in  the  monastic  reign  of 
Edward,  when  the  kine  on  his 
throne  was  well  nigh  himself  a 
monk,  was  worthy  of  Harold's  lofty 
and  independent  spirit;  it  was  an- 
other proof  of  his  steady  and  clear- 
sighted patriotism."  However  this 
may  be,  Harold  seems  to  have  always 
regarded  Waltham  with  special  affec- 
tion. After  the  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge,  and  in  the  short  interval  be- 
fore he  set  out  from  London  to 
encounter  William  at  Senlao,  he 
visited  Waltham,  offered  relics, 
pmyed,  and  made  his  final  vows  be- 
fore the  altar ;  and,  as  he  departed, 
lay  for  some  time  fiat  on  his  face  be- 
fore the  Holy  Crucifix.  It  was  after- 
wards asserted  that  the  head  of  the 
image  bowed  itself  toward  the  king 
as  he  lay  prostrate :  **  Demisit  vultum 
quasi  tristis,  lignum  quidam  prs- 
scium  fnturorum."  It  is  probable 
that  the  cry  of  *•  Holy  Cross  I "  raised 
by  the  English  on  the  field  of  Senlac. 
and  no  doubt  also  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
had  reference  to  this  miraculoiu 
crucifix;  and  Waltham  traditions 
asserted  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  its  mysterious  warning  that  two  of 
the  Canons,  Osgod  and  G£theiric  the 
Childmaster,  followed  the  march  of 
the  Englitth  toward  Hastings,  and 
8tood  waiting  afar  off,  but  so  as  tr> 
see  the  issue  of  the  great  battle.  Bat 
William  would  grant  neither  to  them 
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nor  to  Gjtha,  Harold's  mother,  the 
body  of  the  English  kius:.  Contem- 
poiary  writers  assert  toat  it  was 
burieo,  by  the  Conqueror's  orders, 
nnder  a  cairn  on  the  rocka  of  Hast- 
ings. It  was  afterwards  allied,  and 
most  probably  with  truth,  that  the 
body  was  translated,  by  William's 
permission,  bom  the  cairn  to  Harold's 
own  minster  at  Waltham;  and  at 
any  rate,  a  tomb  was  shown  here 
until  the  dissolution,  bearing  the 
simple  inscription,  "Hie  jacct  Ha- 
roldua  infelix.  Mr.  Freeman  (*  Norm. 
Conq.'  iii.  ch.  15)  accepts  this  story. 

In  1307  the  body  of  Edward  I.,  on 
its  way  from  Brugh-on-the-8ands  to 
Westminster,  rested  for  a  short  time 
in  the  church  at  Waltham.  **  For  a 
Thile  the  two  heroes  lay  side  by  side 
—the  last  and  the  first  of  English 
kings,  between  whom  none  deserved 
the  English  name,  or  could  claim 
honour  or  gratitude  from  the  English 
nation.  ....  In  the  whole  course 
of  English  history  we  hardly  come 
aooss  a  scene  which  speaks  more 
deeply  to  the  heart,  than  when  the 
fint  founder  of  our  later  greatness 
was  laid  by  the  side  of  the  last 
kingly  champion  of  our  earliest  free- 
dom.—JVeeman,  ut  sup. 

The  £ame  and  memory  of  Harold, 
which  suffered  greatly  from  late 
chroniclers  and  alien  writers,  was 
carefoUy  cherished  at  Waltham. 
Two  r^narkable  tracts  exist,  one, 
'De  Inyentione  sancta  Cruois,'  a 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  mira- 
culous crucifix,  written  by  an  anony- 
Dtous  canon  of  the  house,  after  1177 
(when  he  lost  his  prebend  at  the 
change  of  foundation);  the  other 
a  very  l^^ndary  *  Vita  Haroldi,' 
written  at  Waltham  after  1205.  The 
fint  has  been  edited,  with  a  very 
important  introduction,  by  Professor 
Btubbs  (Oxford,  1861).  The  other 
will  be  found    in  MidieTi  'Chro- 

Uarold's  foundifction  did  not  remain 
longer  in  existence  than  1177. 
Henry  IL  had  vowed  that  in  honour 


of  Becket  he  would  found  aa  Abbey 
of  Regular  Canons.  He  performed 
his  vow  cheaply,  by  turning  the 
seculars  out  of  Walthum  and  put- 
ting in  Regulars.  Guide.  Dean  of 
Waltliam,  surrendered  the  house 
into  the  hands  of  Henry;  and 
monastic  canons  were  introduced — 
6  from  Cirencester,  6  from  Oseney, 
and  4  from  St.  Osytli's.  Many 
bi^hops  met  the  king  at  Waltham, 
and  assisted  in  the  arrangement. 
The  dean  and  secular  canons  were 
otherwise  provided  for.  The  regulars 
were  at  first  under  a  Prior.  In  1184 
Henry  appointed  the  first  Abbot, 
Walter  of  Ghent,  a  canon  of  Oseney ; 
and  henceforth  Waltham  became 
an  Abbey.  — £6n.  Ablja»,  t  316. 
Richard  I.  gave  to  the  foundation 
the  manor  of  Waltham,  and  **the 
great  wood."  It  was  from  the  be- 
l^nning  freed  from  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  The  Abbot  was  mitred. 
The  house  enjoyed  many  special 
privileges  and  immunities;  and  at 
the  diasolution  its  annual  value  was 
10792. 12«.  id.  (Speed);  or  9002.  4s. 
Zd.  (DugdaJe,) 

The  site,  and  nearly  all  the  land 
in  the  parish  of  Waltham,  wer^ 
granted  to  Sir  Antony  Denny,  one 
of  the  executors  of  Hen.  VIII.*8  will. 
His  descendants  possessed  this  pro- 
perty for  some  time;  and  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  cent,  it  passed 
by  sale  to  Sir  Samuel  Jones,  of 
Northamptonshire.  Thence  it  came 
to  the  Wakes,  who  took  the  surname 
of  Jones. 

Whether  the  existing  parish  Church 
which  consists  of  the  nave  of  the 
abbey  ch.  (the  choir,  transepts,  and 
central  tower  of  the  original  build- 
ing havine  been  destroyed),  is  the 
actual  building  completed  by  Harold 
a  short  time  before  the  Conquest, — 
or  whether  it  is,  as  would  at  first 
sight  appear  probable,  of  later  date, 
— is  a  much  disputed  question,  which 
the  archnologist  will  find  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  *  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine' for  1859-60.     The  ch.  is,  at 
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any  rate,  a  •*  Nonnan "  building  in 
architectural  character;  but  ttiis,  it 
id  contended,  it  may  have  been, 
although  built  a  short  time  before 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  nave 
conBists  of  seven  bays,  the  arches 
of  which  have  zigzag  and  spiral 
lines  like  those  of  Durham.  The 
triforium  is  open  to  the  aisles,  and 
oonsiflts  of  a  single  bold  arch,  as 
at  Southwell  or  the  Abbsiye  aux 
Hommes  at  Oaen.  The  clerestory 
consists  of  a  triplet  of  arches,  follow- 
ing the  usual  Norm,  arrangement, 
that  in  the  centre  being  the  highest. 
The  aule$  are  of  the  full  height  of 
the  two  lower  stages :  and  in  them  it 
is  seen  that  "the  back  of  the  tri- 
forium arch  rises  fiom  a  sort  of  enor- 
mous stilt  placed  upon  the  pier, 
while  the  pier-arch  itself  is  merely 
recessed  as  a  secondary  order  in  a  sort 
of  bridge  across  it.  It  rather  recalls 
the  arrangement  in  Oxford  Cathe- 
dral, and  in  some  parts  of  Romsey 
Abbey."— J&.  A.  Freeman,  Attached 
to  the  W.  side  of  the  B.  transept 
is  the  Lady  Chapel,  of  the  Deo. 
period,  and  containing  some  excel- 
lent examples  of  that  style.  This 
chapel,  which  hud  been  sedulously 
disfigured,  and  was  used  as  a  school- 
room, stands  on  a  crypt :  it  has 
for  some  time  been  in  course  of  re- 
storation. 

In  the  ch.  is  a  mural  monument 
of  Elizabethan  date,  with  the  effi- 
gies of  Sir  Edward  Denny  and  wife. 
The  Begent  Duke  of  Bedford  directs 
in  his  will,  that  in  case  he  died  in 
England,  he  should  be  buried  at 
Weltham.  He  died  at  Rouen,  and  is 
there  buried. 

After  long  neglect  and  frightful 
disfigurement,  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Waltham  has  been  carefully  restored 
under  the  direction  and  from  the 
plans  of  W.  Surges,  Esq.,  and  was 
re-opened  in  May  1860.  Some  good 
stained  windows  have  been  inserted : 
and  an  entirely  new  roof  has  been 
designed  in    imikitioa  of   that  in 


Peterborough  Cathedral — the  only 
example  of  contemporary  date.  The 
sig^s  of  the  Zodiac  occupy  the  mid- 
dle compartments ;  and oneither side 
the  lAVM>urs  of  the  several  montlis 
are  represented.  The  subjects  hfivt^ 
all  been  taken  from  nature  instead  of 
from  manuscripts,  and  all  were  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Poynter  with  great 
skill  and  effect.  The  present  £. 
end  of  the  church  is  entirely  new— 
with  the  exception  of  the  main  anrb« 
which  was  the  W.  arch  of  the  central 
tower.  Within  this  enclosing  arch 
are  3  broad  lancets,  and  above,  a  ros« 
window,  formed  by  a  central  circle, 
with  7  smaller  circles  attached. 
These  windows  are  filled  with  re- 
markable sbiined  glass  by  Powell, 
and  the  general  effect  is  solemn  and 
good.  In  the  stringcourse  below  the 
mnoets,  and  in  their  spandrils,  Mr. 
Surges  has  introduced  figures  frnm 
"  iEsop's  Fables  ** — ^for  which  autho- 
rity may  no  doubt  be  found  in  Norm, 
churches,  both  here  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. There  is  certainly,  however, 
neither  authority  nor  good  rcafon 
for  placing  such  subjects  in  the  posi- 
tion they  oocupy  here — immediately 
above  the  altar. 

The  only  remains  of  the  abbej 

domestic  buildings  are  a  low  bridge 

of  3    arches  over  the  Lea,  a  fine 

pointed  gateway  bv  the  Lea,  pierced 

with    2   arches,    leading  into  what 

was  the  court  of  the  convent,  and 

near  it  a  dark  vaulted  passage.  Many 

underground  passages  exist,  locally 

said   to    lead    to  a  **  subterranean 

building    containing    images    and 

sculpture."      They   are    of    course 

drains,  and  have  been  well  examined. 

j  The  abbey  mills  have  survived  the 

wreck,  and  are  still  used  to  grind 

'  com.    Fuller,  author  of  the  *  Wor- 

j  thies,'  was  curate  of  Waltham,  and 

I  wrote  its  history. 

The  town  stands  on  the  Lea— 

'*>Vhere  Waltham  woos  her  still,  and  axukf 
with  wouted  cheer ; " 

and  here  that  river  flows  across  the 
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meadows  in  the  dirided  streams  at- 
tributed to  the  operations  of  Alfred 
against  the  Danish  fleet.  The  wil- 
lows are  grown  to  furnish  charconl 
for  the  GoYemment  Gunpowder  MiXU, 
bnilt  on  a  branch  of  the  Lea  called 
Powder  Mill  River,  and  extending 
trjwards  Epping.  The  factory  covers 
an  extent  of  alwnt  160  acres.  It  was 
porchased  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  centy.  from  a  Mr.  John  Walton 
(possibly  a  descendant  of  Isaac),  and 
is  the  only  factory  now  maintained 
\'j  Government.  Within  the  last 
few  jean  great  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  establisliment ;  and  by 
improved  machinery  and  the  intro- 
duction of  steam-engines  in  aid  of 
vater-power,  24,000  iSrrels  of  powder 
can  DOW  be  manufactured  annually, 
instead  of  8000  or  9000.  About  140 
men  are  employed  in  the  various 
processes  of  refining  saltpetre  and 
sulphur,  making  charcoal,  and  incor- 
porating, preasing,  granulating,  dry- 
ing, dusting,  and  barrelling  up  the 
inmpovder ;  which  is  first  taken  to  the 
Gfand  Magazine  at  the  head  of  the 
works,  and  from  thence  by  the  rivers 
Lea  and  Thames  to  Purflee^  for 
proof.  The  greatest  possible  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  avoid  accidents, 
and  none  of  any  serious  nature  have 
occurred  since  1843. 

About  Waltham  are  large  market- 
gardens;  watercresses  are  grown 
here  for  the  London  market. 

WatOuxm  Fwretij  over  which  the 
Abbey  pocoesuod  unusual  rights,  ex- 
tended over  all  this  neighbourhood, 
snd  included  the  great  forest  of 
Epping.  Nearly  all  of  it  has  been 
enclosed :  although  part  of  the  3000 
acres  still  remaining  unenclosed  in 
Epping  Forest,  the  meagre  repre* 
Bentatives  of  that  once  magnificent 
tract  of  open  land,  may  perhaps  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  what  was 
once  the  forest  of  Waltham. 

16  m.  Ousthuid  Stat. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Lea 
we  crossed  on  numerous  bridges. 


19  m.  Broxboume  Stat,  (in  Hrrte.). 
The  village  is  veir  pret^  and  has 
a  handsome  Ch,  (St.  Augustine's), 
chiefly  Perp.,  raided  on  a  bank,  above 
a  mill  (1.),  close  to  the  rly.  In  the 
N.  chapel  is  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir 
William  Say,  Knt.,  1529.  and  his 
two  wives.  Here,  also,  are  curious 
enamelled  brasses  for  Sir  John  Say 
and  his  wife,  1473;  a  priest,  circ. 
1470,  with  chalice;  and  others. 
The  wooden  roof  is  remarkable. 

This  place  is  a  great  resort  for 
Cockney  brethren  of  the  angle ;  and 
Want's  Inn  is  a  favourite  flshing 
quarter. 

Broxboume  Bury,  an  old  mansion, 
is  the  seat  of  U.  J.  Smith-Bosanquet, 
Esq.    It  has  beautiftil  gardens. 

1. 1  m.  is  Hoddetdon, 

20|  m.  Bye  House  Stat.  [Here 
turns    off  a   branch    rly.    running 

(1)  by  St  Margaret's  to  Bunting- 
ford  (see  Handbook  for  Herd),  and 

(2)  from  St  Margaret's  by  Ware 
to  Hertford.  These  are  Gt  Eastern 
lines.  From  Hertford  a  lino  is  con- 
tinued to  Hatfield  (with  a  branch  to 
St  Albans),  and  from  Hatfield  to 
Luton  and  Dunstable  (see  Handbook 
for  Herts),  This  line  belongs  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway].  Just  be- 
yond this  stat  the  Lea  is  crossed 
for  the  last  time,  dose  to  its  junction 
with  the  Stort  Observe  (1.)  on  its 
bank,  near  a  sroup  of  pophirs  not 
fur  off,  a  red  building :  this  is  the 
Bye  House,  the  scene  of  the  fionous 
plot  (1683),  for  setting  aside  tiie 
succession  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  (see  Handbook 
for  Herts). 

Leaving  the  valley  of  the  Lea,  the 
line  is  continued  up  that  of 

'  Stort,  a  nymph  of  hen^  whose  filth  she  oft 
bad  proved, 
And   whom,  of  all    ber  train,  die  moet 
entirely  loved." 

The  Stort  runs  almost  side  by  side 
with  the  rlv.  until  a  little  above 
Stortford.  1.  on  a  height,  see  the 
ch.  of  Stansted  Abbots. 
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Route  11. Soydon — Harhno. 


Sect.  L 


22  m.  Roydon  Stat,  on  the  Stort 
In  the  Ch.  are  bras»e$  for  Thomas 
Golte,  1471,  and  wife — ^both  wearing 
collars — and  for  his  son,  John  Golt^ 
and  wife,  1521.  Kt.,  a  Uttle  to  the 
S.  of  the  Stat.,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Lea  and  the  Stort,  are  the  re- 
mains of  Nether  Hall,  a  castellated 
and  moated  brick  quadrangular  man- 
sion, built  by  Sir  Henry  Colt,  but  of 
which  the  only  remain  is  a  dilapi- 
dated gatehouse  with  flanking  turrets, 
bearine  patterns  in  glazed  brick. 
The  chimney-shafts  are  good.  The 
crest  of  a  colt's  head,  and  the  crests 
and  badges  of  other  families,  are 
moulded  in  the  decorations.  The 
larger  part  of  Roydon  parish  belongs 
to  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  hall 
now  belongs  to  J.  A.  Houblon,  Esq., 
1.  runs  the  artificial  canal  called 
Stort  Navigation.  1.  Briggin's  Park, 
on  the  hill. 

24}  m.  Burnt  MiU  Stat  1.  not  far 
off;  is  GiUton  Park,  or  New  Place, 
once  the  seat  of  the  late  B.  Plumer 
Ward,  author  of  *  Tremaine.'  Here 
is  the  Plumer  Oak,  second  only  to 
that  of  Panshanger. 

[1|  m.  N.  is  Huntdon  Houae,  built 
by  Sir  John  Oldhall,  converted  by 
Henry  VIH.  into  a  royal  nursery, 
where  were  educated  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Edward  YI.  (several  of 
whose  letters  are  dated  hence),  and 
with  them  the  fair  Geraldine,  im- 
mortalized by  the  poetry  and  love  of 
tlie  Earl  of  Surrey.  It  is  now  the 
seat  of  —  Wylie,  Esq.,  who  bought 
it  from  the  Galverts  in  1861,  but 
most  of  the  old  house  is  pulled  down, 
and  the  moat  is  flUed  up.  The  new 
buildings  are  in  the  Tudor  style. 
Here  Mary  resided  when  queen. 
Elizabeth  granted  the  estate  to  Henry 
Carey  Xx)rd  Himsdon,  her  cousin, 
and  visited  him  here  in  one  of  her 
grand  progresses.  It  is  asserted  by 
Vertue,  that  IMark  Gerard's  curious 
picture  of  Elizabeth  carried  on  men's 
shoulders,  now  at  Sherborne  Custle 


in  Dorsetshire  (see  Hcmdhook  for  that 
county),  contains  a  distant  view  of 
old  Hunsdon  House.] 

At  25  m.  rtn  near  Latton  Mill,  is 
Mark  HaU,  the  seat  of  R.  W.  Ark- 
wright,  Esq.  In  Latton  ch.  are 
some  good  brasses.  1}  m.  S.E.  are 
scanty  ruins  of  an  Augustinian  priory, 
founded  before  the  year  1270. 

26}  m.  Harlow  Stat 

Harlow  (f  m.  rt.  of  the  Stat) 
(Inn ;  The  George),  is  an  old  market- 
town  of  2429  Inhab.  TheoldporrM 
Ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  (rebuilt 
1872,  and  a  tower  and  spire  added), 
contains  several  very  interesting 
brasses.  One  stated  to  oommemorute 
Bobt  Druncaster,  principal  secretary 
to  King  Henry  YlL,  is  probably  of 
an  earlier  date.  Another  brass,  to 
Wm.  Sumner,  '*the  last  tenant  to 
John  Beeve,  the  last  Lord  Abbot  of 
St.  Edmunds  Bury,"  1559.  Another, 
1591,  to  a  keeper  in  the  park,  "•  shott 
by  Death  while  shooting  a  deere.** 
St.  John'$  Church  yrsA  buUt  1839-42, 
as  a  monument  to  a  former  vicar. 
Bev.  Ch.  Millar.  It  is  visible  from 
the  rly.  The  font  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion which  may  be  read  from  either 
end.  The  old  manor-house  of  Harlow 
Burv,  1  m.  from  the  ch.,  was  a  seat 
of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Edmund^bury. 
A  bam  near  it  was  the  chapel,  and 
contains  a  very  intere^ing  trans. 
Norm,  portal  on  the  N.  Upon  a 
common  at  the  top  of  Potter  Street 
about  2  m.  from  the  town,  is  held,  in 
September,  the  well-known  Sariote 
Bush  fair,  a  famous  mart  for  horses 
and  cattle.  On  the  Common  tht 
Essex  Archery  Club  meetinsa  art- 
held.  3foor  HaUy  near  Harlow,  ii 
the  fine  seat  of  J.  Peiry  Watlington, 
Esq.] 

pt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Harlow  8tat  L^ 
High  Lavety  where,  in  the  chm\*h- 
yard,  under  the  S.  wall  of  the  small 
and  plain  church  surmounted  by  & 
stunted  spire,  the   mortal    part  (>f 


Esse.      Bouie  U.^-Smdnidgetearth^Bislwp's  Stortford. 
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John  Locke  rests  beneath  a  plain, 
ample  *table-tomb,  repaired  kitely  at 
the  expense  of  Christ  Chnroh,  Oxford. 
AboTe  this  is  a  black  marble  tablet, 
▼ith  a  Latin  epitaph  by  himself. 
Locke  died  at  Otea,  in  this  parish, 
the  residence  of  his  friends  Sir  Francis 
ud  Lady  Mafiham,  with  whom  he 
liad  resided  10  years,  chiefly  em- 
^ying  himself  in  tiie  study  of  the 
Scripturea,  and  in  composmg  his 
'Commentary  on  St.  Paul.'  Lady 
Mariano,  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
SDcem  friendship,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  PhiJoeopher  Cndworth;  she 
tfcoded  him  with  assiduous  care 
during  his  last  illness  (an  asthma), 
sod  be  died  in  her  aims.  The 
Hiehams  are  all  extinct,  and  their 
manson  of  OU9,  a  moated  Tudor 
^ifioe,  has  been  swept  away  and  is 
*>»  aacoe^ed  by  another. 

In  the  thurthjfordj  near  the  E.  end 
of  the  church,  are  several  tombs  of 
^  Maahams,  among  the m  that  of 
Abigail  Hill  (d.  1734),  celebrated  as 
^  ''lln.  Masham,"  the  bedcham- 
bcf-woman  and  favourite  of  Queen 
Ame,  whose  influence  led  to  the  for- 
Q^tion  of  the  Harley  and  St  John 
mtiuatry.] 


A  little  beyond  Harlow  Stat., 
•here  the  line  nearly  touches  the 
^tan,  CD  1 ,  IS  Fuhicbury  Park,  in 
Hets  (A.  OJdecott,  Esq.X  a  modem 
bri£k  manaion,  by  Wyatt,  on  the  site 
Cff  a  fcu>  Renaissance  house,  built  for 
^r  Waiter  Biildroay,  and  erroneously 
sttriboted  to  Inigo  Jones.  In  the 
^looodi  is  a  celebrated  Itomry. 

^\  m.  Sawbridffeworih  Stat,  (pio- 
iKRmced  Bapaworth).  This  is  a 
pros^eroos  town  of  2832  Inhab., 
t&U' h  occupied  with  the  trade  of 
m-lusg  in  Herts,  with  a  picturesque 
0,vrch  (Si.  MichaeTs)  on  a  height, 
hanng  a  low  embattled  tower  sur- 
tnoaotBd  by  a  short  spire.  The  nave 
«nd  chancel  are  Dec.,  with  a  screen 
n  ofien-work,  some  very  good  win- 
'i^>wa,  and  a  little  stained  glass. .  The 


monuments,  including  4  or  5  fine 
&raMe8,  are  curious,  and  commemo- 
rate the  families  of  Jocelvn  (1525) 
and  Chauncey.  Lord  Hew'itt  (1689) 
has  an  eflBgy  in  armour,  as  has  Walter 
Mildmay  (1606);  and  there  are 
brasses  to  John  Leventhorp  and  his 
wife,  emaciated  figures  in  winding- 
sheets  (1484),  with  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, denoting  his  service  under 
Henry  IV.  and  V.  Rivers's  JViiracrw 
Garden  should  be  visited.  Here  m 
12  acres  of  all  the  varieties  of  roses 
alone. 

rt.  Great  Hyde  Hall,  i  m.  from 
the  Stat,  is  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Boden. 

rt.  on  the  wooded  height  is  WaU- 
bury,  a  perfect  Roman  camp  of  30 
acres  area— about  1  m.  in  circum- 
ference. The  shape  is  more  nearly 
hexagonal  than  square.  A  viaduct 
carries  the  rly.  over  the  Stort,  into 
Herts.    Bt  is  Hallingbury. 

32J  m.  Bishop's  Stortford  Stat 
(m  Herts).  (Inns:  George,  Che- 
quers). A  branch  rly.  runs  hence 
from  the  country  by  Dunmow  and 
Braintree  to  Witham  on  the  G.  E 
line  between  London  and  Colchester 
(see  for  it,  Rte.  3).  1.  J  m.  from  the 
Stat,  lies  the  town  on  the  Stort 
It  was  granted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror  to  the  bishops  of  London, 
hence  its  name.  The  Stort  is  navil 
gable  to  this  place,  and  thus  aids 
the  malting  trade,  the  staple  business 
of  the  town.  The  Ch.,  a  Perp 
rtructare.  has  a  figure  of  its  patron, 
Bt  Michael,  over  the  N.  door.  In 
the  chancel  are  some  stalls,  and 
various  monuments  to  the  Dennys 
and  others.  Here  also  is  an  old 
ubrary. 

Pepys  records  resting  here  with 
his  wife  at  the  •  Rayne-deere  *— 
••where  Mistress  Aynsworth,    who 

j  lived  heretofore  in  Cambridge,  and 
whom  I  knew  better  than  they  think 

^  for,  do  live."    This  friend  of  Pepys 
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was  banished  from  Cambridge  for 
eTil  courses. 

On  quitting  the  stat,  just  beyond 
the  second  bridge  over  the  rly.,  see 
1.  the  Mound,  the  only  trace  of  the 
Bishops*  CasUe  of  Waytemore,  de- 
stroyed by  King  John. 

[3  m.  K.W.  is  UttU  Badham, 
whose  Ch.  contains  monuments  to 
the  Daroys  and  CHpells;  and  in  the 
▼ault,  in  an  iron  box,  is  the  head  of 
Artliur  Lord  Gapel,  the  defender  of 
Colchester,  behoided  by  Cromwell. 
Capel  destined  his  heart  to  be  buried 
at  the  feet  of  his  royal  master.] 

There  is  a  pleasant  walk  from 
Bishop's  Stortford  to  HaUinghury 
Place  (J.  A.  Houblon,  Esq.).  a  stately 
mansion  in  a  well-wooded  park,  2  m. 
S.E.;  the  C%.  has  lately  been  re- 
stored and  a  spire  added.  In  the 
restomtion  the  chancel  arch,  formed 
with  Roman  brick,  like  the  W.  front 
of  8.  Botolph'd  Abbev,  Colchester, 
was  discovered,  and  has  been  hap- 
pily preserved.  An  altar  existed  m 
the  rood  loft— this  is  of  rare  oecur- 
\,-ence.  Hatfield  Forest,  in  the  same 
direction,  3  m.  £.,  affords  some 
charming  sylvan  views.  Hatfield 
'*  Broad  Oak"  still  exists ;  the  forest 
is  entirely  enclosed. 

The  first  deep  cutting  since  leav- 
ing London  is  traversed  to  reach 

35^  m.  Stanstead  Mount  FUehet 
Stat.,  otherwise  **  Stone-sted,"  so 
called  from  the  paved  Roman  way 
upon  which  it  stands,  and  the  Ger- 
nons  or  Mount  Fitohets,  who  built 
a  castle  here,  of  which  the  mound 
and  moat  remain,  and  are  seen  on 
the  1.  dose  to  the  rly.  From  the 
Mount  Fitchets  it  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  De  Veres  Earls  of  Oxford, 
rt.  the  Ch.,  restored  1829,  stands 
near  Stanstead  Park,  and  contains 
a  brass  to  Robert  de  Bokkyng,  vicar, 
1361,  and  a  marble  monument  to  Sir 
Th.  Middleton,  Kt,  1631.  There  is 
an  elaborate  Nonn.  doorway,  and  ti  | 


Norm,  font  The  chancel  is  E.E. 
There  is  a  cross-legged  e£Bgy  of 
Roger  de  Lancaster ;  and  a  tomb  of 
coloured  alabaster  with  the  recum- 
bent effigy  of  Esther  Solusbuire, 
1604. 

StanUead  HdU,  a  handsome  bouse 
in  the  Tudor  style,  has  been  rebuilt 
by  Wm.  Fuller  Maitland,  Esq.,  to 
contain  his  well-known  collection  of 
pictures.  The  following  remarks  on 
them  are  principally  taken  frum 
Prof.  Waagen*s  '  Treasures  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain.* 

The  Byzantine  Sehool— The  Death 
of  St.  Ephiaim  Synis.  As  the  life 
of  this  anchorite  is  the  subject  in 
which  Byzantine  art  has  displayed 
its  most  original  inventions,  this 
picture  is  of  no  small  interest. 

Florentine  School:  Taddeo  Oaddi 
— A  small  altar-piece  with  wings. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimeiiB 
preserved  to  us  of  this  sidmiiable 
scholar  of  Giotto.  Spinello  AreUno. 
— ^Two  pictures  of  the  legend  of  a 
saint;  probably  St.  Catherine.  The 
saint  with  a  crown,  before  her  judges, 
and  again  praying  in  prison  with 
four  guards,  has  precisely  the  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  thiM  m*uter. 

Fiesdc^l.  The  Entombment  of 
the  Virgin.    This  picture,  which  is 
executed  like  a  miniature,  dbsplays 
in  the  varied,  finely  conceived  iieads 
of  the  apostles,  and  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Virgin,  all  the  besnty 
and  depth  of  the  masters  feeling. 
2.  The  Virgin  in  an  almond-shaped 
glory  of  very  pointed  form,  borne  up    I 
l>y  six  angels  to  heaven.     Below, 
kneeling   by  the   sarcophagus,  St    ; 
Francis  and  St.  Bona  Ventura,  painted    j 
on  a  gold  ground,  and  belongixig  to 
the  earlier  time  of  the  master.    Both    i 
these  pictures  are  £rom  the  Ottler    | 
collection. 

Fro  Filifpo  Ltppt.— 1.  The  Ado- 
ration of  tne  Kings,  a  rich  circular 
composition.  The  delicate  silver} 
toned  of  the  ruins,  which  are  in  the 
taste  of  the  Renaissance,  and  a  cod- 
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Miderable  degree  of  aerial  perspective 
in  landscape  and  sky,  are  evidences 
of  the  later  time  of  the  master.  From 
the  Collection  of  Mr.  Goningham. 
2.  A  predella  picture.  8t  Peter  and 
8t.  John  healing  the  lame  man  at 
rlie  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple. 
The  bcene  is  very  anim-ited,  and  the 
sur])rise  of  some  Pharisees  standing 
by  admirably  expressed.  The  rich 
architecture  is  in  the  style  of  the 
pic^nrea  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pina.  Sandro  Bot- 
UeelH.—l.  The  Virgin  and  St.  John 
adoring  the  Infant,  which  is  lying  on 
tiie  ground.  The  heads  are  of  earnest 
and  noble  aentimenti./.  2.  The  Na- 
tmty.  A  ver  j spirited  and,  con- 
siiiering  the  vt  en  ;;nt  character  of 
the  ma'^ter,  a  i  .Mt  remarkable  pio- 
tare.    From  the  Ottley  Collection. 

Bafadino  del  Qario, — ^I  am  in- 

ined  to  ascribe  an  altar-pictuie  to 
ais  painter.  The  subject  is  the 
Virgin  with  the  Child  on  her  lap, 
and  two  angels  hoMing  garlands  of 
fmit;  in  the  rigiit  wing  St.  August  in 
and  St  John  the  Evangelist ;  in  the 
left  wing  a  saint  with  a  BVfotdy  and 
a  crowned  female,  probably  St. 
Catherine.  The  heads  breathe  a 
^enoiiie  religious  feeling;  that  of 
the  Virgin  has  also  the  expression 
of  tender  melancholy.  The  blue  and 
red  of  her  dress  is  very  powerfully 
trtated. 

Domenieo  OhirlandaJo.Si,  Do- 
minic standing  under  a  tree.  Of 
powerful  and  transparent  colouring. 
Frauoeteo  Granaeei.  —  The  Virgin 
enthroned  with  the  Child  and  two 
beautiful  adoring  angels.  A  circular 
picture,  which  both  in  feeling  and  in 
the  modelling  of  the  tender  broken 
colours  is  of  the  highest  charm. 

The  Old  School  of  Siena  is  also 
represented  by  a  picture  by  Sano  di 
Vieiio,  of  very  dramatic  conception, 
Pt  Peter  restoring  Tabitha.  The 
point  of  attraction,  however,  of  this 
QoUeciion,  is  the  picture  by  Raphael 
repFMeotin}?  Christ  with  the  three 
IHwnpies  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 


which  I  formerly  saw  in  the  Ga- 
brielli  Palace  at  Rome.  This  beau- 
tiful work,  which  is  intense  in  feel- 
ing, powerful  in  colour,  and  most 
careful  in  execution',  is  proved  by 
Passanant  to  be  the  same  mentioned 
by  Vasari  as  having  been  executed 
for  Guidobaldo  di  Montefeltro,  Duke 
of  Urbino,  in  1504.  From  Mr. 
Coningham's  Collection. 

Early  Netherlandish  School.— Thv 
Virgin  standing  with  the  Child  on 
her  arm :  above,  two  angels  holding 
a  crown ;  below,  two  angels  playing 
on  musical  instruments.  The  Virgin 
is  very  noble,  but.  in  the  attempt  to 
make  the  Child  serious  in  expression, 
a  look  of  ill-humour  has  been  given. 
The  landscape  back-ground  is  of  de- 
licate tone,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
of  singular  transparency  and  day- 
light freshness. — Hieronymus  B<M:h. 
— St.  John  in  profile. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularize  more 
of  Mr.  Maitland's  treasures. 

At  Thremhall.  2  m.  S.E.  from  the 
Ch.  of  Stanstead,  on  the  border  of 
Hatfield  Forest,  are  the  very  scanty 
remains  of  a  Benedictine  Priory, 
founded  by  Richard  de  Montfichet, 
Forester  of  Essex— died  1203.  Little 
more  than  a  wall  is  to  be  seen. 

(The  W.  front  of  Birchanger  Ch. 
2  m.  S.  of  Stanstead,  is  Norm.) 

37J  m.  Elsenham  Stat.  The  Ch. 
has  Norm,  portions  (chancel  arch 
and  enriched  portal). 

[The  Ch.  of  Henham  on  the  HiU, 
2  m.  N.,  has  a  good  Dec.  nave  arcade. 
On  one  of  the  piers  is  a  curious 
sculpture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
supported  by  angels.] 

Close  to  Henham  both  the  Granta 
river  and  the  Chelmor  take  their  rise. 

(rt.  6  m.  is  Thaxied.  See  Rte.  3  . 

41}  m.  Newport  Stat.,  near  which, 
rt.,  IB  Debden  (Col.  Dudley  Carleton), 
a  modem  house,  built  in  1795  by 
HoUand. 

1 1^  m.  1.  of  Newport  is  the  Ch.  of 
Wieken  Banani  (ded.  to  St.  Mi 
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garet)  pleasingly  situated  in  one  of 
the  winding  valleys  leading  np  to 
the  backbone  of  high  ground  which 
parts  the  tributaries  of  the  liea  and 
the  Gam.  The  ch.  was  restored  apd 
partly  rebuilt  in  1859  at  the  cost  of 
John  Sperling,  Esq.  The  chancel, 
E.E.,  is  original.  The  font  is  Norm. 
'The  rest,  nave,  porch  and  tower, 
Dec.  in  character,  is  entirely  new. 
The  hall  is  now  a  farmhouse,  dating 
early  in  the  16th  centy.,  and  has 
picturesque  chimneys.  The  old 
manor-house  of  Bonhunt  has  a  small 
deserted  chapel  attached  to  it,  of  very 
early  Norm.  work.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  manor  from 
Domesday,  when  it  belonged  to  one 
Saisselino,  till  1341.  Ridding  Chy  2 
m.  6.,  was  once  rich  in  brasses  of  the 
Langloys — the  best  in  the  county. 
All  have  disappeared.  They  were 
Lords  of  Bickling  Hall, — an  ancient 
xuanor-house  of  brick,  and  moated. 

Arkesden^  2  m.  N.W.,  has  a  Norm, 
font,  and  the  O/t.,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Prichett,  is  very  plea- 
santly situated.  It  contains  the 
sumptuous  tomb  of  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton  (fiot  the  engineer  of  the 
New  Riwr),  died  1631,  and  that  of 
lUchard  Cutts,  1592. 

3  m.  S.E.  of  Arkcsden,  near  the 
border  of  the  county,  and  on  the 
river  Stort,  here  but  a  streamlet,  is 
davering^ — which,  like  Havering  at 
Bower,  has  been  made  the  scene  of 
the  Confessor's  bounty  to  St.  John 
(see  Rte.  2).  Clavering  was  the 
head  of  a  barony  held  by  Hugh 
de  Essex,  hereditary  standard  bearer 
and  constable  to  Hen.  II.  After  his 
forfeiture  it  was  granted  to  Robert 
Fitz  Roger,  whose  descendants  long 
possessed  it,  and  named  themselves 
*  de  Clavering.'  It  afterwards  passed 
to  the  Neuilles  and  their  representa- 
tives. There  was  a  castle  here,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  ch. — of  which  only 
the  trench  remains.  There  is  much 
old  stained  glass  in  the  ch.  j 

Beyond  Newport  Stat,  the  line 
passes  a  house  said  to  have  been  in- 


habited by  Nell  Gwyn.  The  initials 
C.  R.  and  a  crown  decorate  the 
front. 

rt.  Shortgrove  HaU,  W.  C.  Smith, 
Esq.  Mr.  Smith's  father  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Prime  Minister,  WilHam 
Pitt. 

1.  see  Wendon  church -spire.  Here 
the  rly.  crosses  a  high  embankment. 

iSi  m.  Audley  End  Stat,  so  named 
from  the  picturesque  and  venerable 
mansion,  the  seat  of  Lord  Bray  brook, 
which  though  very  near  the  line,  is 
not  visible  from  it. 

[A  branch  rly.  runs  from  Audley 
End  Stat,  by  Saffiron  Walden  to 
Bartlow  Stat,  on  the  line  between 
Haverhill  and  Cambridge.  (See 
Cahbridgeshikb,  Rte.  41.)  The  dis- 
tance is  traversed  in  little  less  than 
half  an  hour.  The  house  at  Audley 
End  and  the  church  and  town  of 
Saffron  Walden  are  well  worth  see- 
ing. The  visitor  may  walk  from  the 
station  to  Audley  End,  and  thence 
through  the  park  to  Saffron  Walden 
—the  entire  di:itance  is  about  2(  m. 
— and  may  return  to  Audley  End 
Stat,  by  the  rly.  If  he  require  a 
carriage  he  should  proceed  at  once 
to  Saffron  Walden.  There  is  an  inn 
near  the  Audley  End  Stat.] 

[L.  of  the  Audley  End  Stat,  is 
seen  the  Ch.  of  Wenden,  The  tower 
may  possibly  date  before  the  Con- 
quest, with  the  exception  of  the 
parapet  and  one  or  two  insertions. 
There  is  a  very  good  Perp,  wooden 
pulpit.  The  foundations  of  an  ex- 
tensive Roman  dwelling-house  have 
been  found  hero;  and  an  arch  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  ch.  is  turned  with 
tiles  from  a  hypocaust.  The  Ch.  of 
Chrishall,  4  m.  W.,  near  the  source 
of  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Cam,  is 
Dec.  throughout.  In  the  S.  aisle  is 
a  good  canopied  tomb,  with  effigy. 
In  the  nave  is  the  fine  bfOMofSir 
John  de  la  Pole  and  his  wife  (Cob- 
ham),   circ.   1870,   under   a   triple 
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canopy.  The  hands  of  husband  and 
wife  are  joined.  There  is  a  good 
Perp.  Ch.  at  LHOe  ChrishaU, 

At  Heydon,  2  m.  N.W.  of  Chris- 
hall,  and  in  the  extreme  angle  of  the 
county,  a  chamber  cut  in  the  chalk 
was  discovered  in  1848.  It  con- 
•Uiined  a  sort  of  nltar.and  abundance 
of  Roman  fictilia.  Its  purpose  has 
not  been  ascertained.] 

A  pleasant  walk  of  about  1  m. 
through  a  gently  undulating,  well- 
wooded  country  brings  us  within 
sight  of  Audley  End,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Jacobxan  architecture 
remaining  in  England.  The  house 
is  seen  beyond  the  river  Cam,  wiiich 
was  widened  under  the  direction  of 
^*  Capability  Brown,**  and  forms  a 
picturesque  feature  in  the  scene.  On 
the  1.,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
house,  is  a  group  of  gabled  buildings 
which  serve  as  the  stables.  Crossing 
the  bridge,  a  lodge  will  be  seen  1., 
at  which  the  visitor  mnst  apply. 
The  house  is  shown  on  Tuc^ays  and 
Thursdays,  throughout  the  year, 
from  10  to  4.  (A  very  minute  and 
accurate  *  History  of  Audley  End, 
and  Saffron  Walden/  by  the  lute  Lord 
Braybrooke,  was  published  in  18H6. 
The  following  account  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  it.) 

The  entrance  front,  with  its  double 
porches,  greatly  enricl;e<l,  is  very 
picturesque.  Audley  End  (the  name 
nas  been  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
onrruption  of  Audley  Inn ;  but  the 
word  "end,"  applied  either  to  a 
single  house  or  to  a  group  of  dwell- 
ings, is  found  in  many  parts  of  Essex, 
as  at  Pouder's  End,  and  is  frequent 
in  this  neighbourhood)  was  so  called 
from  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  to 
whom  the  site,  on  which  stood  tho 
dissolved  abbey  of  Walden,  was 
granted  by  Henry  VUI.  in  1538.  A 
priory  had  been  founded  at  Walden 
for  Benedictine  monks  by  Geoffiry 
de  Ifandeville,  first  Earl  of  Essex  of 
that  house,  in  1 136.  This  was  raised 
into  an  abbey  in  1190 ;  and  at  the 


Dissolution  its  annual  value  was 
872Z.  18«.  Id.  Site,  manor,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  abbey  lands  were 
granted  to  Lord  Audley,  who  had 
be<m  the  speaker  of  the  parliament 
which  decreed  the  dissolution  of 
the  lesser  religious  houses,  and  who, 
ns  Lord  Chancellor,  greatly  assisted 
Henry  in  the  suppression  of  the 
greater.  He  had  a  keen  appetite 
ior  monastic  spoil ;  and,  when  still 
speaker,  had  received  the  Priory  of 
Christ  Church,  Aldgate,  "*  the  first 
cut  in  the  feast  of  abbey  lands,"  says 
Fuller,  **  and,  I  assure  you,  a  dainty 
morsel."  Audley  was  a  native  of 
Essex,  having  been  bom  at  Earls 
Colne  in  1516.  In  his  native  county 
he  obtained  Walden  Abbey;  St. 
Botolph's  Priory,  Colchester;  the 
Priory  of  the  Crouched  FriarM,  at 
Colchester ;  and  Tiltey  Abbey,  near 
Thaxted,— allof  thom  dainty  morsels. 
fSee  post  for  a  further  notice  of  him.) 
It  is  not  certain  that  ho  ever  lived  at 
Walden  Abbey.  His  daughter  Mar- 
garet married,  at  14,  Lord  Henry  Dud- 
ley, who  died  in  1557  ;  and  afterwards 
became  the  second  wife  of  Thomas, 
4th  Duke  of  Norfolk.  She  died  in 
1563,  aged  23.  The  Duke,  after 
marrying  and  losing  a  third  wife, 
involved  himself  in  the  conspiracy . 
for  placing  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  the 
English  throne,  and  was  beheaded. 
1572.  His  younger  brother.  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Northampton,  lived  at  Audley  End 
after  the  Duke's  death;  but  the 
place  was  restored  to  the  Duke's  goii, 
Ix)rd  Thomas  Howard— one  of  the 
captains  of  the  fleet  which  defeated 
the  Armada^-made  Lord  Howard  of 
Walden  by  Elizabeth,  and  Earl  of 
Suffolk  by  James  I.  He  died  in 
1626.  He  was  the  builder  of  Audley 
End  at  an  enormous  cost.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  (but  his  wife  especially) 
sold  places,  and  extorted  money  frx)m 
all  suitors  to  the  Treasuir.  It  was 
asserted  that  Lady  Suffolk  received 
bribes  from  the  Constable  of  Castile ; 
and  hence  a  saying  arose  that 
F  2 
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**  Audley  End  was  built  with  Spanish 
eold.*'  Uis  desceDdants  never  seem  to 
have  recovered  the  great  "  charges  " 
of  the  building;  and  Jameifi,  the 
third  earl,  sold  the  house  and  park 
to  Charles  II.  in  1665.  The  pur- 
chase-money, however,  was  never 
paid  in  full ;  and  in  1701  the  house 
was  restorcil  to  the  fifth  earl,  on  con- 
dition that  the  debt  still  remaining 
on  it  should  be  blotted  out.  The 
tenth  Earl  of  Suffolk  died  in  1745, 
intestate.  Lord  Effingham  then 
tmtered  on  the  house  and  property 
without  molestation;  but  it  |was 
afterwards  proved  that  the  true  heirs 
to  the  estate  were  the  two  daughters 
of  James,  second  Lord  Griffin.  The 
house  and  park  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  Effingham.  One 
of  the  daughters  was  the  Countess  of 
Poi-t-smoutiJ,  who  died  in  1762.  She 
bought  the  house  and  park,  and, 
dying  without  i^sue,  left  all  her 
property  to  the  son  of  her  sister, 
John  Griffin  Whitwell.  In  1784  he 
became  Lord  Howard  de  Waldtn, 
and  in  1788  Bar«tn  I5raybrooke  of 
Braybrooke.  He  died  without  issue ; 
and'  his  nearest  relative  by  the 
female  line,  R.  A.  Neville,  Esq.,  of 
BUlingbear,  succeeded  as  second 
Lord  Braybrooke.  From  him  the 
present  lord  is  descended. 

The  present  house  of  Audley  End 
is  only  a  portion  of  that  which  was 
built  by  the  first  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
This  house,  when  complete,  is  said 
to  have  cost  the  Lord  Treasurer,  with 
its  furniture,  200,0002.,  a  sum  which 
is  indeed  enormous  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  Hatfield,  said  to 
have  been  only  12.000L  But  the 
real  cost  of  Audley  Knd  is  very  un- 
certain. It  was  begun  in  1603  and 
was  not  completed  until  1616.  Its 
architect,  as  is  now  certain,  was 
John  Thorpe,  who  built  many  houses 
in  Englana  at  that  period,  and  who, 
according  to  Walpole,  had  a  speeial 
taste  for  **  barbarous  ornaments  and 
balustrades.*'  James  I.,  who  was 
here   before  the  house  was   quite 


finished,  said  that  "  it  was  too  much 
for  a  King,  though  it  might  do  very 
well  for  a  Lord  Treasurer : "  and  it 
was  regarded  as  the  largest  and  most 
stately  house  up  to  that  time  erected 
in  England.  The  original  plan  con- 
sisted of  two  large  quadrangles,  of 
wliich  the  western  was  the  largest, 
and  was  approached  by  a  bridge 
across  the  Cam,  and  through  a 
double  avenue  of  lime-trees.  The 
great  gateway  was  flanked  with 
circular  towers.  Round  the  western 
court  were  apartments  above  an  open 
cloister,  supported  on  alabaster  pil- 
lars ;  and  steps  on  the  eastern  side 
led  to  a  terrace  on  which  stood  the 
present  western  front  of  the  house. 
The  inner  court  was  beyond;  and 
its  eastern  side  was  formed  by  a  long 
and  most  stately  gallery.  In  1721 
three  sides  of .  the  great  or  western 
quadrangle  were  demolished  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh.  The 
great  gallery,  forming  the  eastern 
feide  of  the  inner  court,  was  taken 
down  by  the  Countess  of  Portsmouth 
in  1749 ;  and  the  house  now  consists 
of  the  remaining  three  sides  of  this 
quadrangle.  A  sort  of  cloistered 
|)a8sage,  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  was 
afterwards  built  as  a  substitute  for 
the  gallery,  which  was  a  very  noble 
room,  24  ft.  high,  32  ft.  wide,  and 
226  ft.  long.  It  was  entirely  fitted 
with  carved  wainscot,  and  was  hung 
with  portraits,  among  which  was  one 
of  Henry  VIIL,  bearing  the  mon- 
strous inscription — 

**  Mens  dlTlna  latet  tanti  sab  corpora  regis, 
Numlnb  bulc  forma  est,  elBgle»que  Dd." 

Evelyn,  who  visited  Audley  End 
in  1664,  describes  it  as  **one  of  the 
stateliest  palaces  of  the  kingdcmi  "— 
"a  mixt  fabric,  'twist  antiq.  and 
modem.  ...  It  shows  without  like 
a  diadem,  by  the  decorations  of  the 
cupolas,  and  other  ornaments  on  the 
pavilions."  It  is,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  half-Italian, 
half-Gothic  architecture  of  its  period 
In  the  W.  front  the  two  porohes— 
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each  of  two  storieB,  the  lower  Ionic, 
the  upper  Corinthian— and  the  para- 
pet of  open  work  should  be  apeoially 
noticed.  The  large  and  lofty  win- 
dows, and  the  projecting  bows,  reach- 
ing from  the  ground  to  the  parapet, 
are  also  striking.  Many  of  the  de- 
tails are  Italian  and  classical,  but  the 
forms  of  the  larger  members,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  composition, 
are  still  Gothic.  Much  careful  re- 
storation and  renovation  have  been 
effected  by  the  late,  and  by  the 
present,  Lords  Braybrooke. 

The  Great  HaU,  which  is  first 
entered,  is  a  very  fine  apartment,  90 
ft.  long.  It  is  lighted  by  5  large 
windows,  is  panelled  with  oak,  and 
hss  at  tiie  IN.  end  a  lofty  screen  of 
carved  oak,  reaching  nearlv  to  the 
ceiling.  This  screen  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  l^m  Italy.  The  ceiling 
is  of  phuiter»  divided  into  40  square 
oampartmento  by  intersecting  beams. 
The  stone  screen  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
hall  was  constructed  by  Sir  John 
Vinbrugh,  and  is  little  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  Portraits  and  armour 
hang  on  the  walls;  and  the  banners 
above  bear  the  arms  of  the  dififerent 
owners  of  the  manor  of  Walden,  be- 
ginning with  Geofiry  de  MandevUle. 
Of  the  jx>rfra/Cs,  remark — Lord  Chan- 
cellor Audl(^  and  his  wife  Eliz., 
daughter  of  Thomas  Gray,  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  both  by  Holbein.  The 
I«rd  Chancellor's  zeal  as  a  *^  malleus 
monachorum  "  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. He  sat  as  High  Steward 
at  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  on 
wiKan  he  passed  sentence  of  death ; 
and  succeeded  More  as  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal.  In  1538  he  was  made 
Baron  Audley  and  in  1540  K.G. 
He  died  in  1544,  and  is  buried  in 
Walden  Ch.  (see  pott).  In  every 
way  he  was  readily  bub^ervient  to 
H&ay;  and  the  best  (perhaps  the 
one  good)  action  recorded  of  him,  is 
hid  foundation  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge  (see  Cambridge).  Mar- 
garet Audley,  their  doughter  and 
heiress,  wife  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke 


of  Norfolk,  died  1563.  This  portrait 
on  panel  is  by  Lttccu  de  Ueerej  and 
has  been  glazed  for  protection.  It 
was  formerly  at  Drayton  House,  and 
was  given  to  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
by  Lord  George  Germaine.  There 
is  at  Apthorpe,  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Westmoreland,  a  portrait  of 
the  Duke  which  corresponds  with 
this ;  the  two  portraits  seem  to 
have  been  painted  on  the  same  panel, 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  divided. 
Sir  Benjamin  Budyerd,  died  1658 ; 
Myten$.  Philip  Herbert,  3rd  Earl 
of  Pembroke :  Myten$,  Sir  Thomas 
Comwallis,  Treasurer  of  Calais,  one 
of  Queen  Mary's  Privy  Council,  died 
1604.  Srd,  4th,  and  5th  Lords  Com- 
wallis. Lord  Townshend  and  his 
wife  Dorothy,  sibter  of  Sir  Bobert 
Wnlpole,  1st  Earl  of  Orford.  Ed- 
ward "Vl.  on  panel.  An  original 
portrait  of  Pope,  the  pott;  some 
portraits  of  the  r^evilles. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Inner  Hall 
diould  be  noticed. .  Here  also  are 
portraits  of  Charles  II.  by  Lely ;  of 
Georee  III.  and  William  III. 

Bwiard  Room.  Portraits  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  and  Hugh  May  the 
an^itect.  In  the  background  is  a 
bust  of  (yrinling  Gibbons ;  this  pic- 
ture is  by  Lely. 

Slate  Bed  Boom,  Queen  Charlotte, 
1786— far  more  agreeable  than  most 
of  the  portraits— by  Honeyman^  after 
(Gainsborough.  This  room  was  oc- 
cupied by  Queen  Charlotte  during  a 
visit  to  AudUy  End.  The  bed  is 
richly  embroi<lered. 

State  Dressing  Boom.  Ceiling  and 
walls  painted  by  Biagio  Bwecca, 
Over  tne  chimney-piece  is  the  grant, 
on  velliun,  by  Charles  I.  of  an  aug- 
mentation of  arms  to  Sir  W.  Alex- 
ander, 1st  Earl  of  Kirby.  Bound 
the  border  are  representations  of  the 
customs,  &c.,  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
colony  the  Earl  had  settled.  The 
drawings,  Walpole  considered,  were 
the  wonc  of  Edward  Norgate,  Wind- 
sor Herald,  the  best  illuminator  of 
his  time. 
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The  fiingalar  oaken  staircase, 
which  is  BOW  reached,  is  fonned  by 
a  framework  of  upright  posts,  with 
carved  shafts  and  rails.  It  ascends 
from  the  ground  to  the  upper  story, 
and  encloses  a  narrow,  oblong  weU. 
By  this  staircase  is  reached 

The  Saloon,  a  Tery  stately  room, 
formerly  known  as  the  Fiah  Roomy 
from  the  dolphins  and  sea  monsters 
with  which  the  ceiling  is  enriched. 
In  panels  on  the  walls  are  inserted 
portraits  of  persons  connected  with 
Audley  End;  mostly  copied  by 
Reltecea  and  Zeeman.  (Pepys,  who 
visited  Audley  End  in  llSG^,  was 
much  struck  by  the  stateliness  of 
the  ceilings  and  chimney-pieces. 
Returning  again  in  16G7,  he  says 
that  the  house,  "  indeed,  do  ap^x^ar 
very  fine,  but  not  so  fine  as  it  hath 
heretofore  to  me;  particularly  the 
ceilings  are  not  so  good  as  I  always 
took  them  to  be,  being  nothing  so 
well  wrought  as  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's (Clarendon's)  are.") 

Lord  BraffbrooheU  Room.  Here 
are  some  good  cabinet  pictures,  par- 
ticularly some  fine  Canalettis,  a 
Rembrandt,  and  a  portrait  (unknown) 
by  Holbein, 

Small  Library.  The  curtains,  of 
crimson  Florentine  damask,  were 
given  to  Henry  Neville  in  1670  by 
Cosmo,  Grand  Ihike  of  Tuscany. 
Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  portrait 
of  Sir  John  (xriffin,  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden,  by  We8t  In  the  room  is  a 
small  chair  with  a  nearly  triangular 
seat,  and  an  upright  hack  of  carved 
oak.  It  belonged  to  Alexander  Pope, 
and  was  given  as  a  keepsake  to  the 
nurse  who  attended  him  in  his  last 
illness. 

The  Library  contains  a  fine  an- 
cient chimney-piece.  The  ceilings, 
(SiC,  are  modem,  and  were  imitated 
from  examples  in  other  |)arts  of  the 
house.  There  are  here  between  7000 
and  8000  vols.,  including  a  fine  folio 


MS.  Psalter,  temp.  Ed.  I.,  and  a 
large  paper  copy  of  the  Aldine 
Pliny. 

Dining  Room.  George  H.,  whole 
length,  by  Pine.  This  is  thought  to 
be  the  only  original  portrait  existing, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  flattering. 
Pine  is  said  to  have  sketched  the 
King  by  stealth,  since  he  had  an 
extreme  aversion  to  sitting  for  his 
picture.  Mary  II.,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land; Vandervaart.  Robert  Carr, 
Earl  of  Somerset ;  Mark  Gerard  (0- 
Sir  Thos.  Lunsford,  whole-length, 
the  famous  colonel  of  I^unsford's 
troopers,  who  were  said  to  eat  chil- 
dren. First  Marquis  Comwallis; 
Sir  W.  Beechey.  Sir  Charles  Luaw 
(shot  at  Colchester) ;  Dobeon. 

A  gallery  in  the  E.  front  of  the 
house  leads  to  the  chapel,  fitted  up 
about  1770.  In  the  gallery  are  some 
family  portraits  of  no  great  interest ; 
and  a  collection  of  birds  admirably 
preserved  and  arranged.  A  table 
made  from  the  Fairlop  oak  stands 
here.  The  view  from  the  windows- 
over  a  picturesque  flower-garden,  and 
across  the  park  to  the  spire  of  Walden 
Ch. — should  be  noticed. 

The  lower  gaUery,  beneath  the 
upper,  contains  many  foreign  birds 
of  great  beauty  and  rarity,  excel- 
lently arranged. 

The  Gardens  are  pleasant,  but  of 
no  si)ecial  importance.  In  the  Parle, 
which  is.  well  wooded,  undulating, 
and  commands  good  views,  are— a 
"Temple  of  Concord,"  erected  on 
the  recovery  of  George  III.  in  1789 ; 
a  column  raised  by  the  Countess  of 
Portsmouth ;  and  a  temple  built  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  17G3.  This 
stands  on  a  hill  called  the  "Ring 
Hill,"  the  summit  of  which  is  marked 
by  a  circular  entrenchment.  Here 
is  also  an  aviary,  9  acres  in  extent. 
The  views  from  this  point  are  fine, 
especially  that  from  the  mound  near 
the  keeper's  cottage.  The  ttatlet, 
between  the  river  and  the  road,  are 
very  picturesque,  and  deserve  atten- 
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tioD.  They  are  more  ancient  than 
any  part  of  the  house ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  formed  a 
portion  of  the  hostel,  or  guests'  apart- 
ments, attached  to  the  monastery. 
Foundations  of  wails,  &c.,  indicating 
the  site  of  the  abbey  itself,  were 
found  in  forming  the  flower-garden 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  house. 

[Queen  Elizabeth,  as  has  been 
.*^d,  more  than  once  visited  Audley 
Knd.  In  1578  she  received  here  a 
deputation  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  was  presented  with 
'*the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  of 
Robert  Stephanus  his  printing,''  with 
ft  pair  of  perfumed  and  embroidered 
gloves,  and  certain  verses.  Her 
Majesty  **  behoolding  the  beauty  of 
the  said  gloves  .  .  .  held  up  one  of 
hir  hands ;  and  then  smelling  unto 
them,  put  them  half  waie  upon  hir 
hands."  Pepys,  in  1659,  after  men- 
tioning the  oeiMngs,  says  that  the 
hmud[eeper  "  took  us  into  the  cellar, 
There  we  drank  most  admirable 
(irink,  a  health  to  the  King.  Here  I 
played  on  my  fflageolette,  there  being 
an  excellent  echo."  On  his  second 
vi«t  he  again  drank  of  ^'  much  good 
liquors.  And  indeed  the  cellars  are 
&ie ;  and  here  my  wife  and  I  did 
^^,  to  my  great  content.  And  then 
to  the  garden,  and  there  did  eat  many 
grapes,  and  took  some  with  us.^' 
Charl^  n.,  after  he  became  pro- 
prietor of  Audley  End,  sometimes 
visited  it  on  his  way  to  Newmarket, 
and  once  went  to  church  at  Walden. 
On  one  occasion,  the  Queen,  and 
sQndry  great  ladies  of  the  court,  *'  had 
a  &Qlic  to  disguise  themselves  like 
country  lasses  in  red  petticoats, 
waistcoats,  Ac,  and  so  goe  to  see  a 
fair."  probably  the  fair  of  Safiron 
Walden.  But  they  had  overdone 
their  disguise,  and  when  the  queen 
vent  to  a  booth  to  buy  a  "  pair  of 
yellow  stockings  for  her  sweetheart," 
they  were  soon  discovered,  and  fol- 
lowed by  crowds  to  the  court  gates. 
It  may  have  been  the  ^^  ennui  of 


Audley  End,"  on  which  St.  Evre- 
mond  dwells,  who  was  here  in  1678, 
which  induced  them  to  undertake 
this  "frolic."] 

Returning  to  the  lodge  by  which 
he  entered,  and  skirting  the  park 
wall  for  some  distance,  a  gate  is 
reached  1.,  by  which  the  park  is 
entered.  A  road  across  it  leads  to 
the  town  of 

Saffrmi  Walden.  (Inn:  Bose  and 
Crown,  in  the  market-place;  pop. 
5718.)  "  A  fair  market  town,"  aays 
Fuller,  "  which  saffron  mskj  seem  to 
have  coloured  with  the  name  there- 
of." 

Saffron  (Crocus  aativus)  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  England  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  at  Saf&on  Walden 
by  Sir  Thos.  Smijth.  But  no  autho- 
rity can  be  cited  for  this ;  and  al- 
though the  plant  does  not  appear  to 
be  indigenous,  it  was  certainly  in- 
troduced long  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  There  was  a  tradition 
at  Walden  that  the  first  bulb  was 
brought  to  England  hidden  in  a 
palmer's  staff.  The  name  is  Arabic 
— saha/aran.  It  was  planted  abun- 
dantly in  this  neighbourhood  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  centy.,  and  passed 
into  Cambridgeshire  between  1695 
and  1723.  The  cultivation  of  it  has 
ceased  for  more  than  a  century. 

Stukeley,  in  a  letter  to  Gale,  thus 
faithfully  describes  Walden:— ** A 
narrow  tongue  of  land  shoots  itself 
out  like  a  promontory,  encompassed 
with  a  valley  in  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
enclosed  by  distant  and  delightful 
hills.  On  the  bottom  of  this  tongue 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  castle ;  ou 
the  top,  the  church.  The  houses  are 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  in 
the  valley  round  the  ch.,  the  base  of 
which,  being  as  high  as  the  build- 
ings, is  discerned  above  the  roofs." 
The  hills  are  all  of  chalk.  The  town 
owes  whatever  importance  it  has  had 
to  the  castle  founded  here  after  the 
Conquest  by  Geofiry  de  Mandeville, 
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and  at  a  later  period  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  saffron.  Few  historical  events 
are  connected  with  it.  At  a  tourna- 
ment here  in  1252  Boger  de  Leybum 
killed  by  chance  "  a  valiant  knight, 
Emauld  de  Mounteney."  {Matthew 
Paris.)  In  1647  the  troops  under 
Fairfax  established  themselves  in 
Ess^x,  and  much  negociation  took 
place  between  the  army  and  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  the  ch. 
The  points  of  interest  here  are  the 
Ch,f  tne  ruins  of  the  Cadlej  and  the 
Mu$€um. 

The  Hospital,  capable  of  contain- 
ing about  4U  patients,  is  a  handsome 
building. 

The  Ch.  of  St.  Mary,  200  ft.  long, 
stands  above  the  town,  and  has  a 
handsome  tower,  with  pinnacles  and 
open-work  battlements,  surmounted 
by  a  crocketed  spire,  193  ft.  high, 
added  by  Rickman,  in  1831.  The 
whole  dates  from  the  reigns  of 
Hen.  VI.  and  VII.,  except  the  E.  end 
and  a  part  of  the  chancel,  which 
were  built  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley.  The  building  is  an  elegant 
example  of  the  Perp.  style,  and  one 
of  the  finest  churches  in  the  county. 
The  nave  is  spacious,  its  piers  light, 
spandrels  much  enriched,  and  the 
clerestory  windows  large.  The  very 
lofty  arcade  is  especinlly  noticeable  ; 
and  the  clerestory  of  double  lights, 
filling  each  bay.  The  lower  panels 
of  the  clerestory  are  closed.  There 
are  good  wooden  roofs  to  both  nave 
and  chancel,  which  hnve  been  cleaned 
since  1860.  The  pews  are  all  re- 
moved, and  chairs  replace  them. 
The  nave  aisles  are  nearly  as  wide 
as  the  central  passage.  The  chancel 
has  been  entirely  restored.  The  E. 
window  is  by  Hughe*  and  Ward ;  and 
beneath  it  are  paintings  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  on  slate,  with  a  back- 
ground of  gold  diaper.  The  brackets 
of  the  roof  support  figures  of  the  12 
Apostles.  (This  roof  was  brought 
here  from  Sudbury  by  Lord  Audley.) 
At  the  end  of  the  N.  nave  aisle  is  an 


enriched  arcode  against  three  bayti 
of  the  N.  wall,  with  scalptures,  much 
mutilated.  There  seem  to  have  been 
chantries  at  the  end  of  each  aisle. 

Ten  Earls  of  Suffolk  are  buried  in 
a  vault  below  the  chancel,  but  are 
without  monnment  of  any  kind.  In 
the  S.  chancel  aisle  (or  S.  chancel) 
is  the  monument  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley— an  altar -tomb  of  black 
marble,  with  the  arms  and  orna- 
ments much  obliterated.  On  it  is 
what  Fuller  calls  *'the  lamentable 
epitaph"  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
founder  of  Jlf-AUDLEY-^  College, 
Cambridge — 

"The  stroke  of  Deathe'i  Inevitable  dart 
Hath  now.  alas  I  of  Ijfe  beraft  the  hart 
or  Syr  Thomas   Andeley.  of  the  Garter 

Knlghu 
Late  Chancelloar  of  Englond  voder  owr 

Prince  of  might 
Henry  Theight,  wyrthy  bl{^  renowne, 
AnA  made  by  him  Lord  Audel^y  of  thitf 

town." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  certain 
Latin  epitaphs  in  the  ch.,  Walden 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  '^Waldenia 
Crocata." 

Outside  the  Ch.  remark  the  fine 
turret  pinnacles  at  the  angles  of  the 
tower,  and  at  the  £.  end  of  the  nave. 
There  are  N.  and  S.  porches.  The 
Ch.  of  Thaxted  (of  which  the  ^ire 
is  visible  from  the  spire  of  Saffron 
Walden)  is  of  the  same  date,  and  is 
the  only  ch.  in  Essex  to  be  compared 
with  this.  The  chnncel  of  Thaxted 
and  the  nave  of  Walden  are  the  bcfa-t 
portions  of  the  two  churches. 

Of  the  Castle,  lying  E.  of  the  ch., 
the  remains  show  only  masses  of 
flintcd  grout-work.  The  tower  was 
built  re<%ntly  to  serve  as  a  flag- 
tower.  The  ruins  are  no  doubt 
of  the  12th  centy.;  but  the  castle 
has  had  little  history,  and  is  chiefly 
interesting  ns  having  been  the 
head  of  the  great  barony  of  the  Man- 
devilles  Earls  -of  Essex.  Geoffiy 
de  Mandeville,  aftrr  the  Conquest. 
obtaine<l  117  lordships,  39  of  which 
were  in  Essex.  Some  cnormoik' 
earth-works,  known  as  the  '*  Battle " 
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of  ** Peddle"  ditches,  extend  on  the 
W.  and  8.  sides  of  the  town,  beyond 
the  castle.  They  may  have  been 
brought  into  connection  with  its  de- 
fences, but  are  certainly  of  far  earlier 
date.  The  soathem  bank  is  702  ft. 
long. 

Behind  the  castle  is  a  singular 
excayation  in  the  chalk  of  concentric 
circles,  called  the  Maze,  110  ft.  in 
diameter.  There  is  a  local  tradition 
that  this  is  a  copy  of  another  and 
more  ancient  maze.  See  it  figured 
in  the  Kev.  Ed.  Trollope's  very 
carious  paper  on  ancient  and  medi- 
»val  labyrinths — 'Arch.  Journal/ 

TOl.  XT. 

The  Mtueum  on  the  Bury  or  Castle 
Hill,  opened  1835,  contains  a  good 
provincial  collection  of  local  antiqui- 
ties and  natural  history.  Here  are 
the  stuffed  hide  of  Wallace,  the  lion 
bom  in  England,  skeletons  of  the 
doable-honied  rhinoceros,  African 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  &a:  tlie  slip- 
per of  Elizabeth  of  ijohemia,  and  the 
(&n  and  gloves  of  Mary  Queen  of 
iscota :  also  some  Roman  remains 
from  Chesterford.  The  natural  his- 
tory department  is  well  arranged, 
uid  there  is  a  good  printed  catalogue 
of  the  whole. 

The  Sun  Inn,  built  about  1625,  is 
ft  picturesque  specimen  of  domestic 
srchitecture.  It  has  quaint  gables, 
ornamented  with  stucco-work,  and 
orer  the  gate  two  giants  support  the 
son.  It  was  Fairfax's  head-quar- 
ters. In  Church-street  are  some 
veiT  curious  old  fronts  with  carved 
and  embossed  gables.  Bemark  espe- 
cially a  very  gcod  timber  house  of  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  centy.,  with 
oriel  windows,  under  the  two  upper 
of  which  are  shields  of  arms  and  the 
badge  of  Hen.  YIII.  with  supporters. 

The  Ckim  Exchange,  with  a  public 
library,  is  the  creditable  group  of 
modem  buildings  which  includes  the 
Savings-Bank  and  Po$t  Office.  An  old 
ball  was  taken  down  to  D^e  way  for 
theoL  In  the  market-place  is  a  good  . 
new  dxiokiDg-foantain,  with  sculp-  i 


tures  on  its  upper  part.  MessrH. 
Gibson's  new  l«nk,  by  Nesfield,  is 
a  great  ornament  to  the  town. 

At  the  lower  or  W.  end  of  the 
tovm  ore  Almshoutes,  founded  by  Ed- 
ward YI.,  and  lately  rebuilt.  Their 
revenue  amounts  to  nearly  lOOOZ.  per 
annum,  and  they  maintain  30  poor 
men  and  women.  Here  is  deposited 
a  brown  wooden  bowl  tipped  with 
silver,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lx>wl  engraved  on 
silver.  Pepys  records  h&  having 
drunk  out  of  this  bowl.  The  Free 
Granmiar  School  was  founded  in  the 
16th  centy.  by  John  Leech,  vicar. 
*  Here  are  a  Horticultural  and  an 
Agricultural  Society,  both  well  sup- 
ported. 

The  worthies  of  Walden  include 
Sir  Thomas  Smiith,  bom  here  1514, 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  whose  life  has  been  written  by 
Strype ;  and  Gabriel  Harvey,  son  of 
a  rope-maker,  and  bom  about  1550. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Spenser,  and 
was  persecuted  by  Nash,  whose 
pamphlet  *  Have  with  you  to  Saffron 
Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt 
is  up,'  is  one  of  the  rarest,  and  one 
of  the  most  worthless,  of  the  biblio- 
maniac's treasury. 

The  fine  view  of  the  ch.  and  town 
from  the  station  at  Saffron  Walden 
should  not  be  unnoticed. 

rWimbish  Church,  3  m.  S.E.  of 
Saffiron  Walden,  has  a  Norm.  W. 
front.  Badwinter,  1  m.  beyond,  is 
throughout  Dec. 

The  Pant,  Gwin,  or  Blackwater  (it 
has,  or  has  had,  all  these  names  at 
different  parts  of  its  course)  rises  in 
this  parish,  and  flows  across  Essex 
to  jom  the  Chelmer  at  Maldon. 
Boats,  according  to  Harrison  (in 
Holinshed,  voL  i.),  **have  come  in 
time  past  from  Bilie  Abbey  beside 
Blaldon  and  the  moores  in  Bad  winter. 
I  have  heard  also  that  an  anchor 
was  found  there,  near  to  a  red 
wiUow."  Oreat  Samp/ord,  2|  m. 
beyond  Badwinter,  has  an  interesting 
C/^.  (dedicated  to  St.  Michael).   The 
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chancel  and  S.  transept  are  very 
good  Dec.  A  wall  arcade  surrounds 
the  chancel.  There  is  a  fine  tomb  of 
the  same  date  in  the  transept  The 
ch.  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to 
Battle  Abbey,  and  remalnea  in  pos- 
session of  that  monastery  until  the 
Dissolution.] 

N.  of  Audley  End  Stat,  is  the  first 
Tunnel  on  this  line  of  rly.  It  is  500 
yards  long,  and  over  its  S.  entrance 
are  the  arms  of  Lord  Braybrooko 
(Neville  and  Griffin).  It  runs  under 
a  mound  planted  with  trees,  enclos- 
ing Lord  Braybrooke's  Aviary,  [Sop 
ante.) 

For  a  short  space  the  rly.  passes 
through  Lord  Braybrooke's  property. 
After  an  interval  a  second  tunnel, 
400  ft.  long,  occurs,  also  driven 
through  the  chalk. 

At  IAftld)ury^Q.  village  on  l.of  the 
line,  lived  Henry  Winstanley,  archi- 
tect of  the  first  Eddystone  Light- 
house, and  of  many  ingenious  contriv- 
ances in  waterworks  and  mechanics ; 
to  whom  we  are  al:so  indebted  for 
a  rare  and  costly  volume  concerning 
**  Audley  End,"  and  affording  evi- 
dence of  the  condition  of  the  house 
before  the  great  quadrangle  was 
destroyed.  He  perished  in  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse.  His  house  at 
Littlebury  was  shown  as  late  as 
1721,  at  I2d.  a  head,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  widow.  The  Ch.  h;is  a  beau- 
tiful Perp.  font  cover.  The  chancel 
has  been  rebuilt  by  Lord  Braybrooke, 
in  excellent  tt^ste. 

From  Audley  the  rly.  descends 
the  valley  of  the  Cam  to  Cambridge. 
It  enters  Cambridgeshire  near 

47  i  m.  Chetterford  Stat.  Between 
LilUe  Ckester/ord  and  Great  Cftester- 
ford  the  line  crosses  the  Cam  or 
Granta,  near  a  Boman  station,  the 
ancient  Iceanum,  once  thought  to  be 
Camboricum.  The  foundations  of 
walls  enclosing  abaut  50  acres  dre 


known  to  have  existed  a  century  and 
a  half  ao;o.  The  site  was  thoroughly 
explored  1846-7-8,  and  interesting 
discoveries  made  of  many  Roman 
remains,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke,  then  the 
Hon,  R.  C.  Neville.  These  are  pre- 
served at  Audley  End. 

[The  Church  of  Slreethall,  2^  m. 
S.W.  of  Chesterford  Stat.,  contains 
much  work  which  has  been  regarded 
as  Saxon.  The  chancel  arch  is 
Norm. 

Haditock  Church,  on  the  border  of 
the  county,  4  m.  N.E.,  is  Norm,  in 
its  main  fabric.  The  N.  door  of  this 
ch.,  like  that  of  Copford  in  Essex. 
and  certain  doors  of  Worcester  and 
Rochester  Cathedrals,  is  said  to  have 
been  covered  with  the  tanned  skin  of 
a  sacrilegious  Dane,  who  had  been 
kiUed  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  the 
ch.  The  N.  door  of  Hadstock,  being 
much  damaged,  was  removed  iu 
1846 ;  but  part  of  the  original  wood- 
work, with  the  massive  nails  used  to 
attach  the  skin,  is  preserved  at  Aud- 
ley End.  Portions  of  the  skin  from 
Hadstock,  Conford,  and  Worcester, 
were  examined  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  Way  by  the  late  Mr.  Que- 
kett,  Ass.  Conserv.  of  the  Mus.  B.  C 
Surgeons.  In  all  cases  the  skin  ^ta 
pronounced  human.  (See  *  Archsol 
Journal,*  vol.  v.).  It  would  seem 
that,  whether  legally  or  not,  such 
a  punishment  was  occasionally  in- 
flicted on  stealers  of  ch.  property  in 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 

In  '*  Sunken  Church  Field,"  in 
this  parish,  are  the  foundations  of 
extensive  Roman  villas.  The  sit^' 
commands  a  view  of  the  Bartlow 
tumuli.] 

(For  the  line  from  Chesterfoid 
to  Cambridge,  see  CAicBBixxsESHiBi'^ 
Rte.  33.) 
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wichy    Southwold,   Somer- 
leyton.  Burgh  Castle     .    .150 

13.  Bentley  Junction  to  Had-         \  17.  Ipswich  to  Newmarket  by 

UigK    lAtOe  Wenham,    .  118  |  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Stow- 

14.  Sudbury    to    Thetford    by         |  ^'"^''^  Wocljpa  ....  173 

Bury  8L  EdmunfTs,  Long         <  18.  Ipswich  to  Norwich  by  Ve- 
Melford^   Lavenham^  Ick-  benhanif  Eye,  and  Diss .     .  177 

«i>rt*.  Hengrave,  Barton  .  120  jc,^  Ipswich  to  Norwich  by  Stow- 

15.  Sudbury  to  Cambridge  by  market,    Fininghamj  and 

Clare  and  Haverhill    .    .  145  |  Mellia 180 

16.  Ipswich   to    Yarmouth,  by         j  20.  Bury  St.  Edmund's  to  Bun- 

Wdodbridge   and    Louxi-  gay  and  Beccles,    OaMey, 

toft,      Orford,  FramUng-         \  WingfiMy  MeUingham     .  181 

hamf    Aldborough,'  Dun- 


ROUTE  12. 

LONDON    (MANNINQTREE)   TO    IPS- 
WICH.    THE   ORWELL. 

{GreaJt  Eastern  Bailteay.) 

(For  the  line  from  London  to 
Kanningtree,  see  Essex,  Bte.  2). 

On  quitting  Manningtree  the  rly. 
cioBses  the  Stour  by  a  long,  low, 
wooden  bridge,  on  which  is  a  quay 
and  warehouse  for  shipping  com, 
and  enters  Sufiblk. 

[L  about  3  m.,  at  East  BerghoU,  is 
a  mge  handsome  Perp.  Churchy  de- 


prived, according  to  the  legend,  by 
the  machinations  of  devils,  of  its 
steeple, — wliioh  certainly  remains 
in  an  unfinished  state.  The  ch.  is 
of  flint  and  stone,  with  much  rich 
panelling.  The  clerestory  is  un- 
usually developed.  The  N.  doorway 
and  the  completed  portion  of  the 
tower  deserve  special  notice.  In  the 
chancel  is  tbe  monument  of  a  lawyer 
— the  very  model  of  his  profession — 
one  Edward  Lambe,  who  although 
"•  with  his  oouncill  he  helped  many, 
yett  took  fees  scarce  of  any."  He 
died  in  1647.  The  bells  (as  at  Wickes 
and  Wrabness  near  Harwich,  s^ 
Essex,  Bte.  7)  are  hung  in  a  kind 
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wooden  cage  in  the  churchyard. 
Constable,  the  landscape  painter, 
who  was  bom  here  in  1776  (at  Flat- 
ford,  in  East  Bergholt  parish,— the 
house  in  which  he  was  bom  has  been 
pulled  down),  and  whose  heart  was 
never  cold  towards  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood,  thus  describes  the  place  : — 
"  East  Bergholt  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  most  cultivated  part  of  Suffolk, 
on  A  spot  which  overlooks  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Stour,  which  river  sepa- 
rates that  county  ou  the  south  fix>ni 
Essex.  The  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  its  gentle  declivities,  its 
luxiu-iant  meadow  flats  sprinkled 
with  flocks  and  herds,  its  well-culti- 
vated uplands,  its  woods  and  rivers, 
with  numerous  scattered  villages  and 
churches,  farms  and  picturesque  cot- 
tages, all  impart  to  this  particular 
spot  an  amemty  and  elegance  hardly 
anywhere  else  to  be  found."  Gon- 
stable  was  the  son  of  a  miller, 
which,  as  he  loved  to  say,  accounted 
for  the  many  mills,  and  streams,  and 
dams,  and  weirs,  of  his  pictures.  **  I 
associate,'*  he  writes,  *'  my  careless 
boyhood "  with  all  that  lies  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Btour :  those  scenes 
made  me  a  painter,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful." Even  his  oows  are  always  of 
the  Suffolk  breed,  without  homs, 
A  view  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
bom  forais  the  frontispiece  to  his 
'English  Landscape;'  and  manjr  of 
his  utvourite  subjects  are  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  He  was 
fond  of  introducing  the  spire  of  Ded- 
ham  Ch.  (on  the  Essex  bank  of  the 
river,  nearly  opposite  Bergholt). 
The  old  turnpike  road  from  Ipswich 
to  Ck)lchester  runs  near  Dedham,  and 
on  one  occasion  he  tells  us,  when 
travelling  in  a  coach  with  two 
strangers,  *'In  passing  the  vale  of 
Dedham,  one  of  them  remarked  on 
my  saying  it  was  beautiftil,  *  Yes, 
sir ;  tlUs  is  Constable's  country.'  I 
then  told  him  who  I  was,  lest  he 
should  spoil  it."— (Li/fl,  by  C.  B. 
Leslie,  p.  232). 
About  3  m.  N.  of  East  Bergholt 


is  Edlion  8t   Mary  Ch.,  Early  Dec 
(chancel  and  nave  ,  Perp.  (tower  . 

About  2  m.  W.  of  East  Bergholt,  on 
the  old  Colchester  turnpike,  is  Sirat- 
ford,  a  village  with  water-mills  and 
several  villas  scattered  about  it  It 
has  a  handsome  Perp.  Ch,  (ti^e  chan- 
cel, Dec.)  Constable  drew  from  this 
village  and  its  neighbourhood  many 
subjects  for  his  pencil. 
Deep  cuttings  before  reaching 
62  i  m.  from  Loudon,  BeiUley  Stat 
Bentley  was  the  ancient  beat  of  the 
Tollemache  family. 

[From  Bentley  a  branch  line 
passes  to  Hadleigh,  tee  Rte.  13]. 

The  rlv.  now  makes  a  sweep  £. 
towards  the  Orwell,  so  ns  to  approach 
Wherstead  village;  and  soon  after 
passing  through  a  short  tunnel, 
reaches 

68  m.  Ipswich  Stat. 

Inna :  White  Horse,  Tavern-street 
best  At  this  house  occurred  Mr. 
Pickwick's  remarkable  adventure 
with  the  lady  in  yellow  curl-papers. 
Grown  and  Anchor,  comfortable. 
Westgate-strcet ;  Golden  Lion  on 
the  Cora-hill.  Temperance  Hotel, 
Princefr4tr8et,  a  very  good  hotel  of 
its  class. 

Ipswich,  the  county  town  of  Suf- 
folk (Pop.  42,947),  is  agreeably 
placed,  on  a  gentle  slope,  at  the 
head  of  the  salt-water  estuary  of 
the  Orwell.  Its  name,  in  Domesday 
•Gyppeswic'  indicates  its  position 
on  the  Gipping  river,  which,  below 
the  town,  expands  into  the  estuaiy 
called  the  Orwell.  (The  Gipping 
rises  near  a  village  of  tiie  same  name, 
N.  of  Stowmarket.  It  is  marked  by 
Kemble  as  a  settlement  of  the  "  Gip- 
pingas,"  who  may  have  given  name  to 
the  river,  the  course  of  which  is,  at 
least  as  far  as  Shrabland  Pafk,  plea- 
sant and  well  wooded.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  oenturv  the  river  was  made 
navigable  as  high  as  Stowmarket. 
There  ei^e  15  looks  between  Stow- 
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mailcet  and  Ipswich— a  distance  of  IC 
miles.)  A  tolerably  good  idea  of  the 
position  of  the  town  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  rly.  stat.,  and  a  better  one 
from  the  tower  of  St  Mary-at-Key,  or 
from  the  higher  Arboietum.  The 
beaatifhl  estuary  of  the  Orwell,  and 
the  winding  yalley  of  the  Gipping, 
are  seen  at  once;  and  tlie  very 
farouiable  position  of  the  harbour  is 
evident.  The  disooTenr  of  a  teese- 
lated  pavement  in  Castle  Field  (now 
in  the  Museum,  see  po$t)  proves 
that  the  site  had  not  been  neglected 
by  the  Romans,  though  it  doe^  not 
appear  thai  any  important  station 
was  fixed  here.  Ipswich  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  *  Sax.  Chron./  ad  ann, 
991,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Xorthmen  under  tne  sons  of  Steitin 
and  the  fiunous  Olaf  Tiyggwesson, 
shortly  before  they  advanced,  into 
£saex,  and  encountered  Brihtnoth 
at  Maldon  (see  Esskx,  Rte.  4).  Ips- 
wich at  this  time  possessed  a  royal 
mint ;  and  some  hundreds  of  silver 
"stycas"  with  the  inscription  "iEthel- 
ivd  II.  Gip.,"  were  found  not  many 
years  since  under  a  house  in  the  Old 
Batter  Market.  Tlie  town  seems  to 
have  been  walled  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  a  **  castle  "  was  then 
boilt,  of  which  no  traces  remain. 
The  walls  and  gates  also  have  long 
ainoe  disappeared:  but  the  narrow 
and  winding  streets  still  aflbrd  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  town  was 
oDoe  pent  up  within  fortifications. 
In  1190,  John  gave  Ipswich  its  first 
charter,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Edwards  I.,  II.,  and  III.  The  town 
traded  largely  with  Flanders  and 
the  north  of  Europe.  At  a  later 
period  its  ships  brought  ling  hi 
peat  quantities  fix>m  Iceland,  and 
pe  Foe  asserts  that  the  plague  was 
introduced  in  certain  large  trading- 
r(r«eLi  known  as  '^Ipswich  cats." 
The  town  itself  was  mmous  for  its 
nuurafactures  of  woollen  and  sail 
doth,  for  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  indebted  to  a  colony  of  Flemings. 
Ipswich  ahips  formed  an  important 


:  part  of  the  fleet  collected  on  this  and 
on  the  southern  coast  during  the 
French  wars  of  Edward  III. ;  but  as 
a  port  it  had  apparently  much  de- 
clined in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  it  contributed  onlv  two  ships 
toward  the  defence  of  tne  oountiy. 
Elizabeth  twice  visited  Ipswich,  and 
sailed  down  the  Orwell  in  great 
state,  attended  by  the  corporation. 
The  town  had  been  noted  for  many 
auiot  da  }€  under  Mary;  and 
witchfinders  were  active  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  century.  The 
"  Ipswich  witches,"  of  whom  one  or 
two  were  burnt  here,  were  so  trouble- 
some that  their  standing  in  the  witch 
*'  sabbat  **  must  have  been  consider- 
able. (The  last  of  them,  one  Grace 
Pett,  laid  her  hand  heavily  on  a 
farmer's  sheep,  who,  in  order  to 
punish  her,  fastened  one  of  the  sheep 
in  the  ground  and  burnt  it,  except 
the  feet,  which  were  under  the  eartn. 
The  next  morning  Grace  Pett  was 
found  burnt  to  a  cinder  —  except 
her  feet.  Her  &te  is  recorded  m 
the  *  Philosophical  Transactions '  as 
a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion). 
Ipswich  had  little  history  during 
the  Civil  War,  or  in  later  times.  Ito 
trade  abroad,  and  with  coasting- 
vessels,  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years;  and  the  town  now  contains 
numerous  manufiaotories  of  great 
importance,  especially  those  for  agri- 
cultural implements,  which  are  per- 
haps the  b^  in  England. 

The  harbour  has,  at  a  verv  con- 
siderable outlay,  been  formed  into 
one  of  the  largest  wet  docks  in  the 
kingdom,  and  considerable  improve- 
ments are  proposed  at  the  present 
time. 

The  name  which  is  most  promi- 
nently associated  with  Ipswich  is 
that  of  CardAnal  WoUetfj  bom  here  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  in  1471 ; 
in  all  probability  not  the  son  of  a 
butcher  (though  a  butcher  of  his 
name  was  living  at  Ipswich  not  manj 
years  ago.— Tf.  White).    His  fatheJ 
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WiU  at  least  an  opuleut  burgess. 
The  Com  Market  is  isaid  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  shambles  built  by  him ; 
and  Wolsey*s  own  birthplace  is  point- 
ed out  in  a  house,  now  modemi^d,  in 
a  passage  lading  to  St.  Nicholas's 
churchyard,  where  his  father  is 
buried — so  at  least  says  tradition,  the 
only  authority  for  either  statement. 
His  college  here — 

"which  fell  with  him 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it," 

will  be  afterwards  noticed.  Other 
worthies  of  Ipswich  are  Balph 
Broumrigg  (son  of  an  Ipswich  mer- 
chant) Bp.  of  Exeter  from  1641  to 
the  deprivation.  He  died  in  1G59. 
Benjamin  Lany,  suocesaiyely  Bp.  of 
Peterborough,  Lincoln,  and  Ely,  died 
1674.  Clara  Reeve,  authoress  of  the 
'Old  English  Baion,'  died  1S07. 
Her  &ther  was  curate  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  died  1810;  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Joshua  Eirby,  "  de- 
signer m  perspective"  to  George 
in.  Oaineiborough,  bom  at  Sud- 
bury (see  Essex,  Bte.  8),  lived  for 
some  years  in  a  house  in  Lower 
Brook-street.  (A  curious  figure 
painted  by  him  remains  in  the  office 
of  the  *  Ipswich  Journal  '—see  post). 
At  Ipswich  (in  1740)  Garrick  made 
his  first  appearance,  under  the  name 
of  Aboan,  in  Southern's  tragedy  of 
*  Opoonoko.' 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  de- 
scribed Ipswich  to  Charles  U.  as  "a 
town  without  inhabitants,  a  river 
without  water,  streets  without  names, 
andwhere  the  asses  wore  boots."  The 
booted  asses  were  employed  to  roll 
the  bowling-green  of  Viscount  Here- 
ford, adjoining  the  town.  The  streets 
have  long  been  named,  but  tlie  town 
is  still  somewhat  intricate  to  tra- 
verse. The  principal  streets— Ta- 
vern-street and  Westgat6*street — 
open  into  a  small  central  square 
called  Gorn-hill,  where  is  a  new  and 
somewhat  imposing  Town  Hall.  The 
entrance  from  Westgate-street  to  the 
Corn-hill  has  recently  been  widened 


by  the  removal  of  the  Old  Bell  Inn, 
aiid  the  erection  of  a  handsome  block 
of  shops  (B.  Binyon,  arch.)  The 
points  of  chief  interest  in  Ipswich  aro 
the  Churches,  of  which  *St.  Margaret*s 
and  the  new  ch,  of  *8L  Mary  Thiccr 
are  the  most  important ;  *Sparrowe's 
House,  in  the  Old  Butter  Market ; 
the  *Mufeum ;  the  Gateway  of  Wol- 
seus  College,  and  the  Arboretum. 
Those  who  care  for  machinery  should 
also  visit  Messrs.  Bansomes,  Sims  caid 
Head^s  manufactory  of  agricultural 
implements. 

Ipswich  contains  13  churches,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  tliough  pre- 
senting some  good  specimens  of  flint 
masonry,  aro  not  remarkable  for 
size  or  beauty.  St.  Margaret's  is  a 
Dec.  building,  with  some  Perp.  addi- 
tions. The  chancel  arch,  with  wide 
hagioscope  (?)  arches  on  either 
side,  open  to  the  ground,  is  Perp. 
The  wooden  roof  of  the  nave,  spring- 
ing from  corbels  brought  down  be- 
tween the  clerestory  windows,  U 
very  rich,  though  much  mutilated. 
(In  niches  above  the  corbels  are 
figures  of  angels,  all  with  their  hcad^ 
knocked  off— no  doubt  by  Dowsing 
and  his  gang,  wlio  also  destroyed 
here  "the  Twelve  Apostles*'  iu 
stone).  The  roof  was  apparently 
painted  in  the  17th  centy.  The 
aisles  (and  nave  arcade)  are  Dec. 
There  is  a  fine  early  Perp,  font, 
and  a  lofty  Perp.  S.  porch,  with 
three  niches  above  the  entrance. 
The  lions,  seiant,  crowned,  which 
form  the  dripstones  of  the  porch,  are 
very  characteristic  of  Suffolk  Perp. 
churches.  The  tower,  of  flint  axid 
pebbles,  is  fine.  The  stepped  battU^ 
ments  of  the  oh.,  which  was  exten- 
sively restorcil  in  1873,  should  lie 
noticed,  and  the  merehtmts'  marks  in  , 
the  window  spandrels.  St.  Mary-l 
at'Tower  has  been  entirely  rebuilt 
(completed  18G8)  with  the  exception 
of  the  Perp.  piers  and  arches.  This  | 
has  been  done,  nt  a  cost  of  many , 
thousands,  by  Mr.  Bucou  of  Ip»-j 
wich ;  a  noble  gift  "  Deo  et  ccclcsia?." 
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The  ch.  (PhippsoD,  archit.)  is  built 
of  flin^  with  coins,  windows,  &c.,  of 
freestone.  At  the  end  of  the  8. 
aiale  is  a  lofty  and  yery  picturesque 
tower,  capped  by  a  spire.  Emblems 
of  the  four  Evangelists  project  from 
the  angles  of  the  tower  paiapet.  In 
the  ch.  is  much  stained  glass  by 
Waile$y  Clayton  and  BeU^  and  some 
b-triking  windows  by  0*Coimor.  No- 
tice also  a  mural  monument,  remark- 
ably good  for  its  time,  for  John 
Robinson,  portman  of  the  town,  died 
1666.  There  are  also  two  brcuseM  of 
notaries  (1475  and  1506)  with  ink- 
bom  and  penner, — emblems  of  their 
calling. 

The  Ch.  otSt.  Maty-at-Key  (Quay) 
is  Perp.,  with  a  very  good  nave  roof, 
resembling  St.  Margaret's.  The  font 
ftod  lofty  tower  deserve  attention. 
Here  is  Uie  small  but  highly  finished 
^/ran  of  Thomas  Pounder,  merchant, 
and  wife,  died  1525.  It  is  of  Flemish 
workmanship.  Here  is  also  the  tomb 
of  Tooley ,  founder  of  the  Almshouses 
i^pod),  St.  Lawrence  is  a  good  Perp. 
eh.,  recently  restored,  begun  143L  by 
John  Bottold,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
scription on  bis  tomb.  The  chancel 
was  built  by  John  Baldwyn,  draper, 
in  1449.  In  8t,  Peter^a,  a  Dec.  and 
Perp.  ch.,  is  a  large,  square  Norm, 
font  of  black  marble,  much  mutilated. 
In  8L  Nicholas'  Ch,,  with  Dec.  and 
Perp.  portions,  is  buried  Sir  Christo- 
pher Milton,  the  only  brother  of  the 
poet  Here  also  is  a  brass  for  Wm. 
^^tyle  (1475)  and  wife,  and  tbe  dedica- 
tion stones  of  two  previous  churches, 
one  of  Saxon  date  of  considerable 
interest.  In  St.  MaWieufs  Ch.  ia  & 
very  rich  Perp.  font 

At  the  N.W.  comer  of  Lady4ane 
i>tood  a  small  chapel  which  contained 
tbe  iamous  image  known  as  **Our 
Lady  of  Ipswich.  Pilgrimages  were 
uiade  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and 
when  Wolscy  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  oolite,  he  passed  thence  in 
fiolemn  procession  to  this  chapeL 
The  image  was  pulled  down  by 
Thomas  Oromwell's  order,  *'  conveyed 


in  to  a  shipp  that  vcrie  fewe  were 
privie  to  yt,"  and  carried  to  London, 
where,  wrote  Thacker  to  Cromwell, 
"  I  have  bestowed  itt  in  your  ward- 
robe of  bedds  til  your  Lordship's 
plesure  shal  be  known  .  .  .  Ther  is 
nothyng  about  hir  but  ij  half  shoes 
of  silver  and  iiij  stones  of  cristall  set 
in  silver."    It  was  publicly  burned. 

Sparrow^a  House,  in  the  Old  But- 
ter Market,  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Haddock,  bookseller,  is  (in  its  pre- 
sent condition)  an  excellent  specimen 
of  Cbas.  II.  ornamentation,  well  pre- 
served and  well  cared  for.  The 
house  was  built  by  George  Capping 
in  1567,  and  was  named  from  the 
Sparrow  family,  wiiose  residence  it 
was  for  two  centuries.  (The  vault 
of  tbe  Sparrows,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Nidus  Passerum,"  is  in  Bt 
Lawrence's  Cb.).  The  exterior  of 
tbe  house,  at  any  rate,  was  altered 
after  the  Restomtion.  It  is  profosely 
ornamented  with  festoons,  foliage, 
and  bas-reliefs,  those  in  front  of  the 
4  bay  windows  representing  the  4 
quarters  of  the  world,  others  having 
reference,  perhaps,  to  the  wool  trade. 
The  front  (on  which  are  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Charles  II.)  is  supported 
by  richly  carved  pilasters  on  the 
ground-floor.  Within,  the  dining- 
room  is  panelled  with  oak,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  finely  carved  chimney- 
piece  with  the  arms  of  Sparrow.  In 
the  attic  is  a  chamber  said  to  have 
been  used  as  a  secret  chapel  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  story  of  Charles  II. 
having  been  concealed  here  is  quite 
unfounded;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
outside  is  more  curious  than  the 
interior. 

The  ^Museum,  in  Museum-street 
(established  in  1847.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  tbe  Hev.  W.  Elirby,  tbe  ento- 
mologist, vicar  of  Barham,  about  6  m. 
from  Ipswich  (see  jnm<).  He  had  pro- 
jected such  an  establishment  50  years 
before  it  was  opeoed)  is  well  worth 
a  visit.    It  is  closed  on  Saturday'; 
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opea  on  the  other  five  days  of  the 
week  from  10  a.m.  till  5  pjf.,  and 
in  the  evening  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
In  the  entranoe-hall  remark  a  Bo- 
man  tesselated  pavement,  found  in 
1854  in  Castle  Field,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Matthew,  Ipswich  ;  and  the 
ancient  Ducking-stool  for  the  punish- 
ment of  scolds,  bearing  the  date 
1579.  On  the  staircase  are  some 
large  fossils  from  the  red  crag ;  and 
round  a  door  leading  into  the  lower 
zoom  are  some  carved  heads  brought 
from  the  old  Market  Cross.  One  of 
these — a  man's  head  with  a  knife  in 
the  mouth— is  here  said  to  represent 
the  father  of  Wolsey.  It  is  perhaps 
the  figure  of  a  juggler  or  '^trege- 
tour,"  such  as  Chaucer  has  described. 
In  the  lower  room  is  an  excel- 
lent mineralogical  and  geological 
collection  —  very  well  arranged  — 
chidfly  under  the  care  of  the  late 
Professor  Henslow — (of  whom  there 
is  a  very  indifferent  early  portrait 
on  the  staircase).  The  collection  is 
unusually  rich  in  fossils  from  the  red 
and  conuline  crags  of  the  Eastern 
coast.  Among  them,  the  mastodons* 
teeth  in  a  case  rt.  near  the  head  of 
the  room,  i^onld  be  n)ecially  no- 
ticed. The  skeleton  of  a  boa-con- 
stricior,  resembling  one  of  the  horrors 
in  a  Flemish  picture  of  diablerie,  and 
a  fine  case  of  lions,  tigers,  leopards 
and  their  cubs,  are  also  in  this  room, 
round  the  lower  port  of  which  is 
arranged  a  good  collection  of  British 
birds.  In  a  small  inner  room  are 
some  additional  fossils  and  speci- 
mens, including  fragments  of  near 
and  monkey  from  the  Kyson  beds. 
In  the  galleries  above  are  (rt.)  fish, 
red  crag  fossils,  and  minerals;  and 
(l.)i  Boman  British  urns  and  relics 
from  the  cemetery  at  Felizstow  and 
other  parts  of  Suffolk  ;  flint  celts  and 
bronze  weapons,  also  from  Suffolk 
"  finds,"  and  othev  antiquities.  On 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  galleries, 
is  a  large  picture  by  Haydon,  repre- 
senting a  meeting  of  anti-slavery 
"delegates"  in  London   in    1840. 


All  are  portraits.  The  speaker  is  tl.e 
well-kaown  Thomas  Clarkson,  born 
and*buried  at  Flayford,  near  Ipoiwich. 

In  a  lower  apartment  axe — a  li- 
brary belonging  to  the  corporatioD. 
chiefly  theological,  and  the  rooks  of 
the  Philosophical  Society.  Amon^ 
them  is  an  illustrated  copy  of  Page's 
*  Suffolk '  in  many  volumes,  and  27 
vols,  of  MS.  collections  for  Suffolk, 
made  by  a  Mr.  Fitch  of  Ipswich. 
Here  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  grandson  of  Elizabeth's  lord 
keeper,  recorder  of  Ipsvrich,  and  its 
representative  in  Parliament ;  one  of 
Eirby  the  entomologist,  by  Bitdu>ff: 
and  a  magnificent  portrait  of  Adminl 
Sir  Edward  Hugnes,  by  jS^tr  Jotfiita 
Beynoldt,  This  picture  was  presented 
by  Admiral  Page. 

The  Qaieway  of  WoUefft  CoOeg^ 
is  in  College-street,  in  a  comer  of 
St.  Peter's  churchyard.  The  col- 
lege—of which  the  buildings  sur- 
rounded, rather  than  covered,  six 
acres— occupied  the  site  of  an  Augru- 
tinian  Priory,  one  of  the  lesser  reli- 
gious houses  of  which  Wolsey  iud 
procured  the  disendowment,  assign- 
ing their  revenues  to  his  two  fbmHk- 
tions,  here  and  at  Oxford.  Tliiswas 
designed  to  furnish  scholars  for  the 
Cardinal'B  greater  ooUege  of  Christ 
Church.  But  it  did  not  survive  for 
two  years.  It  was  suppressed  by 
Heniy  in  1538  on  Wolsey^s  disgiate, 
and  its  revenues  were  appropriated 
to  less  worthy  purposes.  The  sole 
relic  is  this  gatowav.  It  is  a  low. 
Tudor  portal  m  brick,  in  a  state  of 
great  decay,  with  the  arms  of  Henir 
VULon  a  stone  tablet  above  it  Fuller 
gives  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
king's  displeasure  that  the  Cardinal 
had  placed  his  own  arms  above  those 
of  the  king  on  the  gate  of  this  col- 
lege. Decidedly  there  was  no  room 
for  any  such  addition  here;  but  this 
con  only  have  been  a  side  entrance,— 
the  grand  portal  was  no  doubt  swept 
away  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

There  are  a  few  picturesque  gables 
and  carved  brackets  still  remaining 
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Queen  Elizabeth's  Orammar  SchooL 
a  somewhat  monotonous  building  of 
red  brick,  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  Prince  Albert  in  1851. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  line  of  Tudor 
houses.  The  old  school  stood  in 
Fotmdation-street,  and  was  one 'of 
the  oldest  endowments  in  the  king- 
dom. It  was  swallowed  up  by  Wolsey 
for  his  ooU^e^ut  was  re-established 
by  Henry  vlll.  and  afterwards  by 
iflizabeth.  A  field-path  turning  on 
a  little  beyond  the  row  of  houses  of 
which  the  College  is  the  centre,  leads 
through  a  noble  avenue  of  elms  well 
worth  a  visit.  Unhappily  they  are 
(1868)  threatened  witn  dedtruction. 

The  Factory  of  Me89r$.  EaruomeB, 
Sims  and  Heady  nt  the  **  Orwell 
Works,"  deserves  a  visit  from  any- 
one interested  in  machinery  and 
machine-making.  The  factory  has 
been  established  for  nearly  90  years. 
It  covers  11  acres,  and  employs  about 
1800  men.  Considerable  additions 
are  being  made  to  the  works  (1875). 
Agricultural  implements,  for  which 
Suffolk  (and  this  establishment  in 
particular)  has  long  been  famous, 
are  chiefly  made  hoe; — ploughs  of 
various  sorts  for  exportation  to  dif- 
ferent countries,  threshing  and  win- 
nowing machines,  and  all  the  ingeni- 
ous contrivances  of  modem  farming 
"  science.*'  A  library  is  established 
for  the  use  of  the  men.  Messrs. 
Ransomes  und  Rapier's  manufactory 
of  railway  plant  at  the  waterside 
works  will  also  repay  a  visit. 

Holy  WeUs  (J.  C.  Coblx)ld,  Esq.) 
closely  adjoins  Ipswich,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Orwell. 


in  Ipswich,  but  the  greater  port  of 
the  old  houses  have  been  destroyed 
within  the  last  few  years.  Some  re- 
main in  Fore-street.  The  *  Neptune ' 
Inn  is  one  of  these  old  dwellings; 
and  opposite  is  the  house  of  Thomas 
Eldred,  who  sailed  round  the  world 
with  Cavendish.  It  contains  a  fine 
carved  chimney-piece;  and  panel 
paintings  representing  scenes  in 
Eldred's  life.  Smares  Almshouses, 
founded  in  1550,  were  rebuilt  in 
1846,  and  are  worth  notice.  Their 
founders  were  Tooley  and  Smart, 
both  portmen  of  Ipswich,  whose 
gifts  are  thus  recorded  on  exterior 
tablets:— 

"  Inmaoefol  Bilenoe  lett  great  TooU»  rest 
WW  charitable  deeds  bespeak  him  blest" 

"  lirt  fgnMr  Smart  sleep  on  In  pkras  trust, 
Bebold  his  charity  I    Respect  his  dust" 

On  the  way  to  the  Arboretum,  at 
the  head  of  the  town,  Ckristdiureh 
Park  (J.  N.  Fonnereau  Esq.)  is 
pasBed.  The  house,  which  contains 
nme  good  pictures,  is  Tudor.  It 
was  erected  by  Sir  Edmund  Withe- 
poll  in  1549,  on  the  site  of  a  Priory 
nf  the  Holy  Trinity.  Over  the  door 
is  the  date,  1549,  and  the  inscription, 
'^Frugalitatem  sic  servas  ut  diasi- 
pationem  non  incurras."  The  bed 
in  which  Elizabeth  slept  is  still 
shown  here ;  and  on  the  nail  chim- 
ney-pieoe  is  a  curious  veiled  bust, 
at  least  200  years  old,  and  afibrding 
piwf  that  the  "trick"  of  recent 
sculptors  is  by  no  means  new.  The 
park  about  70  acres)  contains  a  few 
^'-er,  and  Sdme  very  fine  old  trees. 
Tue  LoiBtr  Arboretum  (admission  6d.) 
is  dividtMl  from  the  Upper  by  a 
narrow  lane.  The  Upper  is  free  to 
the  public.  In  the  Lower  are  some 
fine  elms;  and  the  large  masses 
of  flowering  shrubs  in  the  Upper 
Arboretum  are  striking  in  the  spring. 
There  is  a  wide  view  over  the  town 
(in  which  the  spire  of  St.  Mar/s-at- 
Tower  is  conspicuous)  and  across  the 
^ley,  richly  wooded.  In  Henley 
How,   beyond   the   Arboretum,    is 


Steamers  run  3  tinibs  a  week  (daily 
in  summer)  from  Ipswich  to  London, 
and  from  London  to  Ipswich.  Three 
times  dally  (and  more  frequently  in 
the  summer)  steamers  pass  down  the 
Orwell  from  Ipswich  to  Harwich. 

The  excursion  down  the  Orwell 
should  on  no  account  be  neglected. 
It  affords  perhaps  the   pleasantesf 
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scenery  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
Felixstow,  on  the  coast  between  the 
Orwell  and  the  Deben,  is  beat  vitdted 
from  Ipswich.  Those  who  care  for 
parks  and  gardens,  should  visit 
Sbrubland  and  Wolverstone;  and 
proceeding  to  Woodbridge  by  rail, 
an  interesting  day's  excursion  may 
be  made  to  Butley  Abbey  and  Oxford 
Oastle  (see  Rte.  16).  By  rail  also 
Little  Wenham  Hall  and  Hadleigh 
(Rte.  13)  may  easily  be  reached  from 
Ipswich. 

The  geologist  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  under  the  bed  of  the 
Oipping  lies  a  peat-bed,  representing 
A  now  submerged  forest.  Hazel- 
nuts have  been  found,  some  bear- 
ing marks  of  squirrels'  teeth,  and 
branches  of  trees  with  leaves  so  well 
preserved  that  the  species  could  be 
recognised.  The  peat-bed  extends 
from  Ipswich  to  aoout  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  usual  landing-place  at 
Pin  Mill,  and  crops  up  in  other  parts 
of  the  course  of  the  Orwell. 

(a)  The  banks  of  (he  OrtDeU  from 
Ipswich  to  Harwich,  10  m.  (the 
**  voyage  "  takes  about  1  hour)  resem- 
ble somewhat  in  scenery,  and  are 
hardly  inferior  to,  those  of  the  more 
celebrated  Southampton  Water.  They 
rise  in  undulating  and  varied  slopes, 
covered  with  rich  woods  and  lawns, 
bom  among  which  appear  hand- 
some villas  and  ch.  towers.  From 
the  bends  in  its  course  the  river  is 
land-locked,  and,  when  the  tide  is 
up,  resembles  a  fine  inland  lake  with 
the  addition  of  much  shipping.  Such 
scenery  depends  greatly  for  its  best 
effect  on  *' sunshine  and  shadow," 
but  on  a  fiivourable  day  the  voyage 
will  leave  a  strong  impression. 

The  banks  of  the  Orwell  were  the 
favourite  resort  of  Gainsborou^^h,  the 
landscape  painter,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Ipswich.  The  narrow  lanes, 
picturesque  cottages,  and  sturdy  pol- 
lard oaks  of  this  district,  may  be 
easily  recog^sed  as  tlie  chosen  ob- 
jects of  his  pencil. 


The  chief  points  to  be  noticed 
in  descending  the  river  are  the 
Ostrich  Inn  (rt.),  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  from  Ipswich ;  (rt.)  Stoke  Park 
(Lord  Gwydyr) ;  (rt.)  Whentead  Ch., 
chiefly  Perp.  but  with  some  Norm. 
portions ;  perhaps  the  walls  are- 
Norm.  The  ch.  has  been  restored, 
and  contains  some  stained  gbss  by 
HoUand  and  by  GibbM,  The  sculp- 
tured font  is  modern  by  WiUiamt, 
and  the  pulpit  by  Aheloos  of  Loft- 
vain,  much  of  whose  work  may  be 
seen  in  Ely  Oathcdral.  Wherkead 
Lodge  was  once  the  residence  of 
William  Scrope,  author  of  '  Days  of 
Deer  Stalking.'  (rt.)  Fredon^  where 
is  a  tfdl  brick  square  Tudor  tower  of 
6  stages,  with  pmnacles  and  a  stair- 
case turret,  erected  probably  by  the 
Latimers  towards  tne  end  of  the 
16th  century.  The  principal  apartr 
ments  are  on  the  5th  story. 

A  lane  (opposite  side  of  river  to 
Freston  Tower),  leading  to  the  Or- 
well, is  known  as  **  Gainsborough's 
Lane ; "  and  there  is  a  place  on  the 
river  side  "  where  he  often  sat  to 
sketch  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  its  extcnsiveness  and 
richness  in  variety,  both  in  the  fore 
and  bock  erounds.  It  comprehended 
Whersteadand  other  distant  villages 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  extended  toward  Nactoo, 
&c.  The  sign-post  of  the  'Boot/ 
the  FrestoB  ale-house,  is  introduced 
in  many  of  his  pictures." — {CoMlabU 
the  Arti$t  to  Smithy  the  biographer 
of  NoUekens,  in  Fulcher's  *  Life  of 
Gainsborough.') 

(rt.)  Wodverstone  HdU  (John  Ber- 
ners,  Esq.)  built  of  Woolpit  brick  in 
1776  by  William  Bemers,  from  whom 
Berners-street  in  London  derives  its 
name.  The  obelisk,  surmounted  by 
a  globe  encircled  by  rays,  was  ertcted 
in  1793,  in  memory  of  Charles  Bur- 
ners, and  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  the  river.  The  gardens  at 
Woolvcrstone  are  very  beautiful,  and 
are    shown  during  the  absence  of 
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the  fiwnOy.  Nearly  opposite  (1.)  are 
OrweU  Park  (G.  Tomline,  Esq.), 
and  Broke  HaU  (Admiral  Sir  Geo. 
Broke  Middleton,  Bart.},  long  the 
Beat  of  Sir  P.  B.  V.  Broke,  a 
native  of  Nacton  in  Suffolk,  captoin 
of  the  *  Shannon'  and  capturer  of 
the  '  GheBBpeake '  in  sight  of  Boston 
IQ  1813.  Sir  Philip  Broke  died  at 
Broke  Hall  in  1840.  (This  is  a  dis- 
trict fertile  in  naval  heroes.  Thomas 
CATendish,  one  of  the  admirals  who 
cngag^ed  the  Armada,  and  the  first 
Englishman  who  sailed  round  tlie 
Tiobe,  was  bom  at  Grimston  Hall 
Ltar  Trimley  St.  Martin'a,  close  by, 
bat  the  house  is  swept  away;  and 
Admiral  Vernon  resided  at  Orwell 
Park,  and  died  there  in  1757.) 

In  the  grounds  of  OrweU  Park  is 
a  rery  large  evergreen  oak,  of  great 
beauty.  From  the  campanile  Har- 
wich IB  visible — and  a  vast  tract  of 
eoaiitry  across  the  Orwell,  and  in  an 
f'pposite  direction,  towards  Wood- 
bridge.  The  house  (only  shown  by 
special  permission)  contains  a  fine 
and  important  collection  of  pictures, 
—among  which  are  three  of  the  best 
MuriUot  in  this  country.  In  the 
entrance-hall  are  bussta  of  Lord  Bacon 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott, — and  in  other 
apartments,  busts  of  Pitt,  Fox,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Byron.  Of 
the  ]neh$re$,  the  most  noteworthy 
are,— JfunZZo,  Chri&t  healing  the 
lame  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda — 
one  of  the  pictures  executed  by 
Hurillo  for  the  Ghurrh  of  the  Cari- 
diid  at  Seville,  bought  from  Marshal 
Soult  for  6000/.  "AU  things  con- 
sidered, I  look  upon  this  as  the  finest 
Mnrillo  in  England.'* —  Waagen. 
Annibale  Carrtieci:  Christ  and  the 
Magdalene  in  the  Garden — one  of 
four  pictures  by  the  Carracci,  for- 
merly in  the  Giostinianl  Gallery. 
A.  Van  Ottade:  Dancing  peasants; 
inscribed  and  dated,  1675.  Titian: 
Charlea  V.,  bust  in  armour— a  mag- 
nificent and  early  portrait,  (xiovanni 
Pcilrini:  The  Magdalen  with  a 
!<ull.    Artua  Van  dor  Neer:  Moon- 


light landscape.  A,  Cuyp :  View  of 
Dort,  morning.  Ono  of  his  best 
pictures.  Titian:  Portrait,  called 
Francis  I.  P.  Wouvermans:  Land- 
scape with  dogs.  CJarlo  Dolce :  The 
Magdalene.  A,  Cuyp:  Cows  near 
watt^r.  "  Of  singular  power  of  tone.** 
—  Waagen,  Jan  Steen:  A  party  of 
seven  persons.  Tenters:  A  court- 
yard, with  peasants.  Vandyck: 
Portrait  of  himself.  Murillo:  St. 
Aurpistine  in  Ecstacy,  adoring  a 
burning  heart.  There  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, "Inquietum  est  cor  meum, 
donee  perveniat  ad  te."  From  Mar- 
shal Soult's  collection.  One  of  the 
finest  single  figures  of  the  master. 
W.  Van  der  Velde :  A  storm  at  sea. 
Inscribed  and  dated  1677.  **Thi8 
is  the  finest  storm  piece  I  have 
ever  seen  by  the  master." — Waagen. 
Berghem:  A  large  landscape.  Mu- 
rillo: St.  Joseph  with  the  infant 
Christ.  Very  fine  and  fi(triking. 
/9.  i2o«a:  A  rocky  landscape.  Gains- 
borough :  Portrait  of  Lady  Chatham. 
Frans  Sniders:  His  own  portrait, 
witli  wife  and  child.  (Waagen  assigns 
this  picture  to  Erasmus  Quellyn, 
Snider's  fellow  pupil  with  Bubens.) 
Pannini:  The  Colosseum,  and  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestins.  Stanfield:  A 
calm  sea.  Raffaelle{f):  A  repeti- 
tion of  the  Fomarina  in  the  Tribune 
at  Florence.  Titian  (i):  Head  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  profile.  Andrea  dd 
Sarto :  Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Holbein :  Portrait  of  a  woman,  and 
a  small  picture  in  a  cirole,  dated 
1527.  A  male  portrait,  also  as- 
signed to  Holbein,  is  in  Waagen's 
judgment  by  ^iV  A.  More.  L.  Bach- 
kuysen:  A  storm,  with  ships;  coast 
in  the  foreground.  "'  An  admirable 
and  large  picture  of  his  best  time." 
— Waagen. 

Landguard  Fori  (see  Essex,  Rte. 
7)  is  the  next  point  to  be  noticed, 
as  the  steamer  makes  towards  Har- 
wich pier. 

[In  Ervoarton  Ch„  on  the  Suffolk 
bank  of  the  Stour,  opposite  Harwich 
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(it  is  about  2  m.  from  ShoUey,  seen  1. 
shortly  before  the  junction  of  the 
Orwell  with  the  Stour)  are  3  fine 
Dec.  monuments — the  earliest  for  Sir 
Bartholomew  Dayillers,  temp.  Ed- 
ward I.  The  effigy  is  cross-legged. 
The  next,  with  effigies  and  a  very 
elaborate  canopy,  is  for  another  Sir 
Bartholomew  Davillers  and  his  wife, 
temp.  Edward  IH.  ( ? )  The  third 
is  for  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  last  Sir 
Barthol()mew.  These  effigies  are  said 
to  have  been  removed  from  an  earlier 
Ch,  The  present  building  (wliich 
has  been  restored)  is  lato  Perp. 
£!ru)arton  Hall,  now  a  £ELrm,  is 
Elizabethan,  with  a  Jacobasan  gate- 
way. 

During  the  restoration  of  HcHbrook 
Ch.,  not  far  from  Krwarton,  a  small 
effigy  in  an  arched  recess  in  the  N. 
wall  of  the  chancel  was  displaced, 
and  under  it  was  found  a  cavity 
containing  fragments  of  a  smaU 
covered  vessel  of  bmss, — ^probably 
once  holding  the  heart  of  the  per- 
son whose  ^gy  was  placed  above 
it.  The  recess  and  a  doorway  ad- 
joining are  E.  Eng.  The  manor 
was  held  b^  a  family  named  from 
the  place  m  the  13th  and  14th 
centys.] 

[Not  far  from  HoJhrook  is  StutUm. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  rectory  are 
some  of  the  finest  frees  in  this  part 
of  England.  Among  them  are  three 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  largest  mea- 
sures 18  ft.  6  in.  a  yard  from  the 
ground;  a  cypress,  ^*the  largest  in 
England,"  measuring  7  ft.  1  in.  at 
the  same  height.  A  group  of  ilex, 
one  of  which  is  10  ft.  2  in.  in  girth, 
and  was  raised  from  acorns  gathered 
irom  a  tree  at  TWmZey,  Suffolk,  the 
first  known  in  this  country,  said  in 
its  turn  to  have  been  raised  from 
acorns  brought  over  by  Cavendish, 
the  circumnavigator  and  companion 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  temp.  Queen 
Elizabeth.  There  are  also  fine  tulip 
trees,  and  Portugal  laurels,  cele- 
brated by  a  local  poet,  the  friend  of 
Charles  Lamb : — 


"  How  graoefnlly  in  towering  height 

Those  venerable  Odara  rise ; 

How  bcantiftil  with  foliage  bright. 

That  Laurel  of  gigantic  sise ; 
Here  the  tall  Cypress  proudly  Tin 

With  Uex,  Chestnut,  Fir.  and  Pine ; 
And  there,  with  bloom  of  richer  dyes, 
Those  Tolip  Trees  in  glory  shine." 
Vide  Bernard  BarUm's  Poem. 

•  New  Year's  Eve  *— *The  Rectory.'] 

(b.)  N.  of  Landguard,on  the  tongue 
of  land  between  the  Orwell  and  t>e- 
ben,  stands  the  pleasant  village  of 
Felixstoteef  freauented  in  summer  by 
a  few  visitors  for  sea-bathing.  The 
best  way  of  reaching  FelixS»wc  is 
by  coach  from  Ipswich  (12  m.;  a 
coach  runs  daily  during  the  summer). 
The  steamers  between  Ipswich  and 
Harwich  will  land  passengers  at 
Walton  Ferry,  whence  the  (Sstance 
to  Felixstowe  is  1^  m.  (A  carriage 
may  be  had  by  telling  the  ferryman 
on  leaving  Harwich;  they  signal 
for  it,  and  it  is  usually  ready  by  the 
time  you  get  across.) 

The  road  between  Ipswich  and 
Felixstowe  passes  over  Nacton 
Heath,  where  are  some  barrows 
called  the  "seven  hills,"  and  said 
to  mark  the  site  of  a  battle  with  the 
Northmen.  (This  is  the  local  tradi- 
tion ;  but  the  heaths  which  stretch 
across  the  peninsula  between  the 
Orwell  and  the  Deben,  from  Nacton 
by  Foxhall  to  Martlesham,  are  dotted 
with  barrows  and  lined  with  dy^s^ 
which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  Saxon  or  Dani^li 
conquests  of  E.  Anglia.  Somewhere 
in  this  neighbourhood,  however,  was 
fought  (May.  1010)  the  battle  of 
Ringmere  (the  place  so  called  faaf 
not  been  identified)  between  the 
Danes  and  Ulfcytel.  who  command- 
ed  the  whole  force  of  E.  Anglia.  The 
battle  was  lost  through  the  treachery 
of  ThurcyUl,  a  Thegn  of  Danish 
descent,  and  many  of  the  nobler 
English  fell.— .See  Freeman's  '  Norm. 
Conquest,'  i.  378).  Nearer  Felix- 
stowe are  the  Oiurehes  of  Trimlif^ 
St.  Mary  and  Trimley  St  Martin, 
both  in  the  same  churchyard.  Trim- 
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ley  St.  Maiy  10  a  rather  interesting 
Dec.  ch.,  Bftid  to  have  been  built  by 
rhomas  of  BrothertoD,  son  of  Edward 
[.  In  the  parish  of  Trimley  St 
Uartin  was  Grivutone  Sail,  the 
Ikume,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  of 
Cavendish  the  circumnavigator.  In 
Walion  Ch.  the  lower  part  of  the 
(ooil  screen  remains.  Walton  is  said 
to  owe  its  name  to  a  Roman  defeii- 
five  work  of  some  importance,  which 
^  within  the  last  80  years  been 
entirely  swallowt;d  by  the  flea. 
TdizMovpe,  signifiea  the  "  stowe  "  or 
ration  of  81  Felix,  a  Burgundian 
ffioiik  brought  into  E.  Anglia  by 
tirt?  King  Sigeberht,  early  in  the 
Tth  centy.,  and  oousecrated  by  Abp. 
Honorius  to  the  E.  An^ian  see 
abnut  the  year  630.  {See  Dunwich, 
^.  16).  He  may  have  built  the 
^  eh.  liere.  The  existing  Ch., 
vhieh  lias  E.  Eng.  portions,  is  dedi- 
oted  to  SS.  Pe^er  and  Paul.  At- 
t(:iQptg  are  being  made  (1870)  to 
More  it.  In  the  ch.-yd.  is  the  ela- 
br«&te  tomb  of  Sir  John  Spencer 
^Q,  d.  1863.  The  inscription 
partly  runs : — "  This  monument  was 
encted  by  his  affectionate  friend 
*Dd  gmt&l  ward,  the  Maharajah 
Dbol^p  Singh,  iu  grateful  remem- 
liianoe  of  the  tender  care  and  Bolici- 
tttle  with  which  Sir  John  Login 
vttched  over  his  early  years,  train- 
in^  him  up  in  the  pure  and  simple 
tuth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Some 
fragments  of  a  large  building  known 
ai  the  '*01d  Hall"  remain  m  the 

rh.  It  was  in  it  that  Edward 
remained  for  some  time  before 
Miiing  from  Harwich  for  Sluys. 
See  EissKX,  Rte.  7,.  Felixstowe,  or 
nther  the  neighbouring  Walton,  was 
A  ^Toorite  landing-place  from  Flan- 
^.  In  1173,  during  the  btruggle 
'^veen  Henry  IL  and  his  sons,  the 
^1  of  Leioetfter  with  his  **  host  '*  of 
fkmings  huided  here,  and  passed 
'^  to  Framlingham  Castle  (Rte.  16). 
Tt^  were  anerwards  defeated  at 
Fwiham  St  Genevieve  (Rte.  14). 
On  the  clifis  between  Felixstowe 


and  the  Deben,  Roman  coins  and 
pottery  are  found. 

The  Red  Citig  formation  at  Felix- 
stowe abounds  in  rounded  or  shape- 
less fossil  bodies,  which  have  been 
ascertained,  from  anatomical  com- 
parison and  microscopic  examination, 
to  be  remains  of  teeth  and  bones  of 
whales  and  other  animals,  mixed 
with  so-called  ooprolitea.  These  re- 
mains contain  5(i  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  they  are  in  oonse- 
quunce  eagerly  sought  after,  to  be 
converted  into  b-uperphosphHte  of  lime 
for  an  agricultui-al  manure.  The 
manufacture  consists  simply  in  grind- 
ing the  bones  tind  applying  sulphuric 
acid.  Many  thousand  tons  have  been 
extracted,  and  the  profits  resulting 
from  the  discovery  are  said  to  amount 
to  7000Z.  or  10,0002.  per  annum. 

*«  This  vast  accumulation  of  mineral 
wealth,  which,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
lay  tmsuspected  on  our  shores,  is 
sup^sed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 
life  in  past  ages,  and,  in  a  great  pro- 
portion, to  the  broken  and  petrifie[i 
skeletons  of  the  whales  that  lived 
and  died  generation  after  generation 
in  the  seas  that,  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  geology,  rolled  over  what 
now  forms  the  E.  coast  of  England." 
—Owen, 

(c.)  The  gardens  of  ShrMand 
Park  (Sir  George  Broke  Middleton, 
Bart.^  are  shown  on  Fridays,  but 
only  by  written  application.  Shrub- 
land  is  6  m.  ftom  Ipswich,  by  an 
uninteresting  road.  The  gardens 
well  deserve  their  great  reputation. 
There  are  65  acres  of  dressed  ground, 
admirably  varied.  The  house  is 
Italian,  pertly  after  Sir  C.  Barry's 
designs,  with  a  broad  terrace  in  front, 
from  which  a  succession  of  stately 
"escaliers"  descend  to  the  lower 
ground.  There  is  a  fountain  at  the 
base.  A  broad  green  walk,  bordered 
with  Arbor  Yitie  and  Irish  yews  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  grounds, 
and  ascends  a  steep  hill  to  the  deer 
park  (about  400  acres  in  extent).  On 
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a  level  with  the  upper  terrace  and 
the  house  are  some  grand  old  Spanisli 
chestnuts,  the  lar^^  42  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base.  The  distant 
views  are  not  extensive,  but  the  fore- 
ground trees  and  the  home  scenes 
have  been  thoroughly  well  grouped 
and  managed.  The  house  (which 
contains  no  pictures)  is  not  shown. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Shrubland 
from  Ipswich,  a  road  tarns  rt.  to 

Barham  (1  m.)  where,  in  the 
vicarage,  Kirby  the  entomologist 
lived  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  died  in  1850.  He  was  bom  at 
Witnediam  in  1759,  became  curate 
of  Barham  in  1782,  and  in  1797  was 
appointed  to  the  living.  The  vicar- 
age is  pleasant  and  cheerful,  with 
some  fine  elms  in  the  garden.  The 
ch.  has  little  interest.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  is  undulating  and 
broken,  abounding  in  sequestered 
nooks  and  shady  lanes;  and  the 
soil,  passing  through  changes  of 
gravel,  sand,  chalk  and  clay,  affords 
excellent  and  various  ground  for 
flowers  and  for  insects.  Of  this  due 
advantage  was  taken  by  the  veteran 
entomologist,  'who,  like  Ray  before 
him,  delighted  in  **  tracing  tlie 
finger  of  God  throughout  animated 
nature."— (See  the  *  Life  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Kirby,'  by  J.  Freeman,  London. 
1852). 


ROUTE  13. 

BENTLEY  JUNCTION  TO  HADLEIGH. 
{Branch  railway). 

From  Bentley  the  line  passes  to 
2^  m.  Capel  Stat.    (The  Church  is 
Dec  ^chancel)  and  Ferp.  (nave  and 
tower),  but  of  no  very  high  interest.) 


^  m.  rt.  is  LiiOe  Wenham,  ♦Tlif 
Holly  a  square  building  of  brick  and 
flint,  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  oi 
domestic  architecture  remaining  in 
this  country,  is  picturesque  and  curi- 
ous, and  well  deserves  a  visit.  Part> « .f 
it  date  from  about  1260,  in  the  reigrt 
of  Henry  III.  It  is  oblong  in  plan, 
with  a  tower  at  one  end,  and  oonsist} 
of  4  rooms  and  a  chapel.  The  lower 
rooms  are  vaulted.  The  chapel  and 
hall  are  in  the  upper  story;  and 
above  again  is  a  vaulted  chamber, 
which  alone  has  a  fireplace,  and  U 
reached  by  a  narrow  spiral  tstair. 
Observe  the  fenestrals  or  window- 
blinds,  to  which,  when  glass  was 
scarce,  our  ancestors  had  recourse  for 
protection  against  the  weather.  The 
original  door  is  walled  up.  Aa  an 
early  example  of  the  use  of  bricic. 
which  had  been  disused  in  England 
after  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this 
hall  is  remarkable.  The  bricks  here 
are  probably  Flemish,  or  are  at  any 
rate  of  Flemish  form.  Want  of  stone 
in  the  Eastern  Gounties  led  to  a  re- 
newed use  of  brick, — at  first  of  Ro- 
man forms,  as,  perhaps  (but  very 
doubtfully),  at  Colchester;  then  of 
Flemish,  as  here.  The  manor  of 
Little  Wenham,  temp.  Henry  III., 
belonged  to  Petronilla  de  Holbroke : 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  it  was 
the  property  of  the  Brews  family. 
Oareful  plans,  elevations,  and  detail^ 
of  the  Hall  will  be  found  in  the  fir^t 
vol.  (by  Hudscm  Turner)  of  Parker'* 
*■  Domestic  Architecture  in  England.' 

Little  Wenham  Church  is  £.  En<;., 
of  the  same  date  evidently  as  the  iiall. 
and  with  very  similar  work.  The 
East  window  is  good  E.  Eng.  Grtat 
Wenham  Ch.,  1  m.  8.E.,  is  also  K 
Eng. 

4  m.  Baydm  Stat.  The  Church 
here  is  Early  Dec.  and  good.  The 
window  tracery  dcsicrves  notice;  and' 
the  low,  single-light  side  window  in| 
each  of  the  chancel  walls.  These 
have  transomes,  and  the  lower  light: 
is  dosed  by  a  shutter.  j 
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7|  m.  Hadlngh  Stat  The  town 
of  Hadleigh  (Pop.  4288)  was  one  of 
the  ancient  centres  of  the  woollen 
trade  in  Suffolk;  first  introduced 
from  Flanders,  and  greatly  patronized 
by  Edward  III.  Mach  cloth  was 
made  here  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  villages  of  Kersey  (3 
DL,  where  is  a  good  late  Dec.  chnrch) 
and  LindBey  (4  m.  N.)  haye^  it  is 
aaid,  reapectively  given  their  names 
In  the  &bric8  known  as  "  kersies," 
aod  "  lindaey-woolsey.*'  But  the 
Bufiblk  trade  declined  much  during 
the  civil  war;  and  in  the  last  cen- 
taiy  it  snccumbed  entirely  under 
the  mater  advantages  possessed  by 
the  North  of  England.  Hadleigh 
Ckur^,  which  has  been  called  the 
largest  in  Suffolk,  is  exceeded  in 
uie  by  many  others,  but  is  a  fine 
hailding,  chiefly  Perp.,  with  some 
Ihx.  and  E.  Eng.  portions.  The 
tower  is  E.  Eng.,  the  lead-covered 
npire  Dec.  The  original  S.  doors 
i^main,  and  are  worth  notice.  In 
the  S.  aisle  is  a  tomb,  certainly  Dec., 
which  id  traditionally  said  to  be  that 
of  Gathrun  the  Dane — the  opponent 
itid  the  godson  of  Alfred,  and  the 
ruler  of  the  **  Danelagh "  after  the 
I'oandartea  had  been  settled  in  880. 
According  to  Asser,  Quthrun  died 
in  890,  at  "  Headleaga,"  then  a 
**  villa  regia."  The  tomb  may  have 
been  a  cenotaph  erected  in  the  14th 
century  —  though  some  Nuremberg 
crjdns  and  plain  tiles  found  within  it, 
render  even  that  unlikely.  There 
are  some  bras9e»  in  the  church — of 
little  interest^and  the  matrix  of  a 
curious  one  in  the  S.  aisle,  repre- 
senting a  man's  hand  and  a  serpent. 
It  is  said  to  commemorate  one  Henry 
Mole,  who  was  bitten  by  a  viper,  and 
died.  A  small  framed  brass  (the 
reverse  shows  it  was  part  of  a  finely 
engraved  Flemish  brass)  bears  some 
Teraes  to  the  memory  of  Rowland 
Tayler,  one  of  the  best  remembered 
of  the  Marian  martyrs,  and  long 
"Parmn"  of  Hadleigh.  He  was 
homt  on  Aldham  Common,  J  m. 


S.E.  of  the  town;  where  a  rough 
stone  remains  with  the  inscription, 
"1555.  D.  Tayler  in  defending 
that  was  good,  at  this  plas  left  his 
blode."  Adjoining  is  another  memo- 
rial erected  in  1818,  with  some 
verses  in  honour  of  Tayler  by  the 
then  rector,  Dr.  Drummond.  The 
best,  and  a  very  touching,  account 
of  Tayler's  mar^rrdom  will  be  found 
in  Foxe,  and  may  perhaps  be  aooepted 
as  sufficiently  authentic. 

Adjoining  the  ch.-yard  is  the  so- 
called  Beetory  Touter,  built  of  brick 
by  William  Pykenham,  Rector,  — 
1495.  It  is  in  fact  a  gate-house, 
flanked  by  hexas^onal  turrets.  Sun 
Court,  near  Hadleigh  bridee,  is  a 
house  apparently  of  the  16th  oenty. 
In  Hign-fitreet  a  house  called  *'the 
Mayors,"  with  Tudor  portions,  and 
some  figures  in  '*  pargetting "  in  a 
court  at  the  back,  is  worth  notice. 
The  GuUdhall  is  of'the  15th  centy. 

Hadleigh  has  been  fortunate  in 
its  rectors.  Besides  Rowland  Tayler, 
it  can  reckon — ^Thomas  Rother^am, 
Archbp.  of  York,  died  1500 ;  Nicholas 
Shaxton,  Bn.  of  Salisbury,  died 
1556 ;  John  Overall,  Bp.  successively 
of  Lichfield  and  Norwich,  died  1619 : 
John  Stell,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
died  1607,  the  author,  in  his  youth, 
of  'Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  the 
first  true  English  play  (represented 
in  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  circ. 
1565)  with  its  well  known  drinking 
song— 

"  I  love  no  rost,  but  a  nut  browne  toctc, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  tbe  fyre, 
A  litle  breade  atwU  do  xne  stead. 

Much  breade  1  not  dci^yre ; 
No  frost  nor  8now^^>'''^vtinde  I  trow 

Can  hurte  me  V^         c, 
1  am  flo  wrapt  ly  lapt 

Ofjolyjr      ^«flaoldc." 

Thomas  Goad,  who  was  present  in 
1619  at  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  Richard 
Smalhroke,  Bp.  successively  of  St  ^ 
David's  and  Lichfield,  died  1749; 
and— last  not  least  — Hugh  James 
Rose.    It  was  in  June  1833  that  Mr. 


/ 


Palmer,  Hurrell  Froude,  and  Arthur 
Percival,  visiteji  Mr.  Rose  at  Had-  ' 
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leigh,  and  there  determined  on  be- 
ginning the  far-famed  *  Tracts  for 
the  Times.' 

Tiie  historj  of  Hadleigh  has  been 
treated  at  great  length  by  the  Bev. 
H.  Pigot.  (See  •  Trans,  of  Suffolk 
Archaeol.  Inst./  vol.  iii.) 

[6f  m.  S.  of  Hadleigi)  is  Stoke-by- 
Naylandy  on  a  hill  about  1  m.  from 
the  Stour,  where  is  "  a  large  Church 
of  Perp.  character,  with  a  fine  tower 
and  some  good  windows."  The 
tower,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county, 
deserves  especial  notice.  The  W. 
doorwfiy  is  very  rich,  and  tlie  panel- 
ling of  plinth  and  battlement  excel- 
lent and  characterist'C.  The  font  is 
very  good ;  and  in  one  of  the  chancel 
chapels,  enclosed  by  screen  work,  are 
monimients  for  the  two  wives  of  John 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  fell 
at  Bosworth.  Weston  Earl  of  Port- 
land was  Baron  Weston  of  Nayland  ; 
and  Badulph  A  gas  the  suryeyor,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  earliest  map  of 
I/)ndon,  was  long  a  resident  here. 
Constable,  writing  eon  amore  of  his 
native  valley,  thus  describes  this 
place ; — "  Stoke  Nayland,  though  by 
no  means  one  of  the  largest,  certainly 
ranks  with  the  great  churches  [of 
the  Eastern  counties].  The  length 
of  the  nave,  with  its  continuous  Una 
of  embattled  parapet  and  its  finely 
proportioned  chancel,  may  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  architect,  as 
well  as  its  majestic  tower,  which 
from  its  commanding  height  may  be 
85iid  to  impart  a  portion  of  its  own 
dignity  to  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  church,  are  many  interesting 
monuments ;  and  here,  as  well  as  at 
Nayland,  are  many  of  the  tombstones 
of  tiie  clothiers;  being  mostly  laid 
in  the  pavement,  they  are  much  de- 
faced, but  are  known  to  belong  to 
them  by  the  small  brasses  still  re- 
maining." (See  'Xt/e,'  by  Ledie, 
R.A.)  None  of  the  brasses  in  this 
church,  however,  are  in  fact  those  of 
clothiers.  They  are  numerous,  and 
of  considerable  interest,  the  principal 


being  an  unknown  lady  in  mantle, 
circ.  1400;  Sir  Wm.  Tendring.  140S 
(very  good);  Katherine.  wife  of 
John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1452 : 
and  Dorotliy,  wife  of  Sir  Francis 
Mannock,  died  1632. 

Between  Stoke-bv-Nayland  and 
Shelly  stands  Gifard'e  HaU,  a  fine 
old  residence  of  the  age  of  Henrv 
VIII.  (1538),  of  red  brick,  the  mould- 
ings and  chimneys  fashioned  in  terra 
ootta.  It  is  a  quadrangle.  The 
gatehouse,  with  polygonal  fianking 
towers,  is  still  Inhabited. 

At  Boxfwd  CJiurrJi  (chiefly  Ptrp. 
and  fine).  8  m.  S.W.  of  Hadleigh.  is 
a  very  rich  south  porch,  elahoratelr 
panelled ;  and,  on  the  north  side,  an 
interesting  porch  of  Dec.  woodwork. 
It  is  of  two  bays,  with  open  nd&i 
traceried. 

At  GroUm,  4  m.  S.W.  of  Hadleigh, 
lived  John  Winthrop,  the  first 
Governor  of  New  England.  He 
lived  here  till  he  removed  to  Ne« 
England  in  1630.  The  Hon.  Bobert 
Winthrop,  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  ia  hi^ 
lineal  desoendant.J 


ROUTE  14. 

SUDBURY  TO  THETFORD  BY  BURY 
ST.  EDMUND'S. 

(^Branch  line  of  Oreat  EaOem  Rail- 
way from  Sudbury  to  Bury,  Thenct 
by  roctd,) 

The  railway  follows  the  winding 
valley  of  the  Stour  nearly  as  far  as 

3  m.  Long  Mdford  (7»m»:  Black, 
and  White  Bull),  so  called  fioci 
being  about  a  mile  in  length.    Thi> 
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\b  a  pleasing  Yillage  of  neat  cottages 
and  0ome  new  hoaBeB^  partly  arranged 
on  one  side  of  a  green,  the  other  side 
being  screened  by  the  fine  trees  of 
the  HaU.  It  was  in  the  15th  oenty. 
the  seat  of  a  flourishing  clothing 
trade,  and  well' deserves  a  visit  for 
the  sake  of  its  large  and  beaatifiil 
*Ch,  of  the  HcHu  TnnUy,  152  ft.  long, 
41  ft.  high;  chiefly  Perp.,  of  very 
fine  character  (date  1450  to  1480 
and  1490).  It  is  entirely  composed 
of  striped  flint  and  white  stone,  ex- 
cept the  W.  tower,  which  is  mo- 
dem, and  of  brick  (1725).  (The 
testcmtion  of  the  ch.  was  begun 
in  1851,  and  was  completed,  under 
Uf.Woodyer,  in  1869.  The  cost  was 
25002.,  exclusive  of  very  large  out- 
lay on  the  chancel  and  chantries  by 
8ir  W.  Parker,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Martyn 
^the  patron)  and  others).  Around 
and  about  the  buUding,  under  the 
battlements,  and  over  the  windows, 
nm  a  series  of  curious  inscriptions, 
formed  chiefly  of  inserted  flints,  but 
mach  defaced,  recording  the  names 
of  various  benefiictors--Gloptou8  of 
Kentwell  Hall  (see  pv9i)  chiefly— 
Bent8»  Martins,  Pyes,  Morylls,  and 
othen^  moat  of  them  wealthy 
clothiers,  who  contributed  to  the 
fiibric — some  an  arch  and  pillars, 
otbere  5  or  6  arches,  others  glazing 
of  the  windows.  The  interior  is  very 
Qoble.  A  lofty  and  nearlv  oon- 
tinuous  clerestory  runs  round  it,  sup- 
ported by  elegant  light  piers,  with 
enriched  spandrels.  The  N.  and  S. 
aisles  have  each  a  low  chapel  an- 
nexed to  the  east  end,  and  ranging 
with  the  east  end  of  the  choir. 
Obterve  in  the  chancel,  rt.  of  altar, 
the  canopied  marble  tomb  of  Sir 
Wm.  Cordell,  tSpeaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
with  his  effigy  and  4  statuettes  in 
white  marble,  representing  Faith, 
Peace,  CSiari^,  and  Justice  (tsoe  for 
Sir  W.  Coidell,  pod,  Melfonl  Hall;. 
On  the  N.  side  A  the  chancel  is  the 
CloploH  Chapel,  erected  by  John 
Glopton,  of  Kentwell,  1497,  whose 
[Et$ex,  <£».] 


table-tomb  stands  between  it  and 
the  chancel,  under  a  canopy,  so 
arranged  tliat  the  Bkster  Sepulchre 
might  be  raised  upon  it.  The  sedilia, 
the  niche-work  (there  are  12  niches 
above  the  tomb^  once  filled  with 
statues  of  the  Apostles',  and  the  flat 
oaken  roof  with  red  beams  and  blue 
panels  set  with  gold  stars,  in  this 
small  chapel,  should  all  be  noticed. 
In  the  ch.  are  monumental  efBgies 
of  Wm.  Glopton,  died  1446;  and 
John  (son  of  Wm.  Glopton  and 
Alice  d'Arcy)  who  built  the  E. 
chapel.  There  are  also  hrcuaes  for 
two  ladies  of  the  Glopton  family  (c. 
14S0):  Thomas  aopton  (?)  1420: 
two  brasses  for  Glopton  ladies  (c. 
1480):  and  Francis  Glopton,  in 
armour  (^1477).  The  more  ancient 
of  these  brasses  were  probably  re- 
moved from  an  earlier  church.  The 
fine  wooden  roof  and  the  carved 
open  screen -work,  the  pew  with 
carved  panels,  the  stoup  and  double 
squint,  near  the  N.  door,  and  a 
curious  bas-relief  of  the  Offering  of 
the  Wise  Men,  in  alabaster,  dis- 
covered below  the  pavement,  and  now 
let  into  the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle,  all 
deserve  examination.  Sir  S.  D'Ewes, 
writing  in  1626,  says  that  in  Long 
Melford  Gh.  there  "are  about  three- 
score portraitures  ancient  set  up,  of 
men  and  women,  with  their  coat 
armours  on  most  of  them,  in  stone, 
brass,  or  glass."  Those  (besides 
many  more  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed when  Sir  S.  D'Ewes  wrote) 
were  placed  here  by  John  Glopton, 
whose  monumental  chapel  ban  just 
been  noticed ;  and  were  portraits  of 
his  connections  by  blood,  marriage, 
or  politics.  He  was  an  ardent  Lan- 
castrian, and,  after  many  personal 
troubles,  lived  to  see  his  party 
dominant.  Some  of  these  portraits 
remain;  and  although  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  these  **  historial "  win- 
dows redounded  somewhat  too  much 
to  the  glory  of  the  Gloptons,  they 
must  have  been,  when  perfect,  of 
very  high  interest.  The  best  hav 
o 
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been  collected  into  the  gieftt  East 
window.  Among  these  is  the  por- 
trait of  8ir  WUliam  Howaxd,  "dheff 
Judtis  of  England,'*— from  whom  all 
the  Howards  of  the  present  day  are 
descended.  (It  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  privately  printed  '  Me- 
morials of  the  HowaroB,'  edited  by 
Mr.  Howard  of  Ckxrbv).  Other  frag- 
ments of  stained  glass  have  been 
placed  in  this  window,  including  in 
the  upper  lights  a  series  of  small 
figures  illustrating  the  histonr  of  St. 
Osyth.  (See  Essex,  Bte.  6).  In  other 
windows  of  the  chancel  are  more  por- 
traits and  fragments.  The  effect  of 
this  large,  lantern-like  church,  with 
its  windows  entirely  filled  with  stain- 
ed glass,  must  have  been  superb. 

At  the  £.  end  of  the  church,  but 
quite  distinct  from  it,  is  the  Lady 
Chapelt  an  elegant  Perp.  structure  of 
flint  and  ashlar  in  ohequers,  rather 
later  than  the  ch.,  built  by  the 
Gloptons,  1496.  In  form  it  is  an 
oblong  square,  with  an  aisle  running 
quite  round  it :  the  centre  vaulted ; 
a  niche  at  each  of  the  angles.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  school.  It  is  not  known 
that  any  special  relic  was  reverenced 
in  this  chapel;  but  the  arrangement, 
with  the  enciroling  aisle,  renders  it 
probable  that  it  was  built  with  some 
such  object.  Compare  the  plan  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Bed  Mount  at  Lynn 
(Norfolk,  Rte.  27). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  churchyard 
stands  the  HotniUU,  founded  by  Sir 
Wm.  Gordell  for  12  men  and  2 
women.  It  is  of  brick.  The  Hos- 
pital enjoys  at  present  a  revenue  of 
1000/.  a  year. 

Melfard  HaU,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Green,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Savages,  a  branch  of  the  Rivers 
family,  is  an  Elizabethan  house, 
moated  and  surrounded  by  high 
walK  now  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
Parker,  Bt.  The  Abbot  of  Bury,  in 
whose  gift  was  the  living  of  Melford, 
had  a  summer  residence  on  this  spot, 

'ich  was  granted  after  the  Dissolu- 


tion to  Sir  Wm.  Oordell,who  repre- 
sented Suffolk  in  the  last  Parliament 
of  Queen  Maiy  (1558),  and  was 
chosen  its  Speaker.  In  1578  he 
entertained  Eaisabeth  here,  and  by 
his  "sumptuous  feasting  and  ban- 
kets" *'did  U^t  such  a  candle  to 
the  rest  of  the  shire"  that  her 
Majesty,  with  her  '*  traine,*'  returned 
CTcatly  •'content."  Sir  Wm.  Ooi^ 
dell  was  the  patron  of  ChrSstopher 
Saxton,  author  of  the  fint  maps  of 
English  counties ;  and  Lambarde  of 
Kent  dedicated  bis  '  Archaionomia ' 
to  him.  Melford  Hall  afterwards 
became  the  residence  of  Lord  Savage ; 
and  is  described  by  Howell  ihe 
"letter  writer,"  who  lived  here  as 
tutor,  as  ^  as  virtuous  and  regular  a 
house  as  any  in  the  land  both  for 
OBoonomicall  government  and  the 
ohoioe  company.  .  .  .  Here  one 
shall  see  no  dog,  nor  cat,  nor  cage, 
to  cause  any  nastiness  within  the 
bodv  of  the  house.  .  .  .  For 
gardening  and  costly  choice  flowers, 
for  ponds,  for  stately  large  walks 
green  and  gravelly,  .  .  .  there 
are  few  the  like  in  England.  Here 
you  have  your  Bon  Christian  pear 
and  Bergamot  in  perfection:  your 
Muscatel  grapes  in  such  plenty  that 
there  are  some  bottles  of  wine  sent 
every  year  to  the  King." 

In  one  of  the  rooms  are  some  por- 
traits of  the  Gordell  family  on  panel, 
including  that  of  the  Speaker,  Sir 
William. 

KeiUufea  Hall  (Captain  E.  R.  8. 
Bence)  lies  1.  of  the  village.  It 
is  a  nearly  untouched  Elizabethan 
houses  in  the  form  of  an  E,  display- 
ing a  very  picturesque  arrangement 
of  gables  and  chimneys,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  over  which  are 
two  bridges.  The  house  was  built 
by  the  last  but  one  of  the  Cloptons, 
and  is  approached  by  a  noble  avenue 
of  lime-trees  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 
The  Cloptons  beciftme  possessed  of 
the  manor  in  the  14th  centy.  The 
male  line  expired  in  1618 ;  but  the 
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CloptoQ  heiress  married  the  well- 
known  antiquary  Sir  Simonds 
I^Ewes.  Kentwell  has  since  passed 
throngh  manj  different  bft"<l«. 

[2  m.  £.  from  Melford  stood  Adon 
Piace^  a  grand  edifice,  bnilt  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  by  Robert 
Jennens,  bat  now  nearly  all  pulled 
down.  It  has  descended  with  the 
other  Jennens  estates  to  £arl  Howe. 

In  Acton  Ck,,  otherwise  of  no  great 
interest,  are  two  good  brasses;  one 
of  Sir  Robert  de  Bores,  cross-legged, 
1302  (and  well  engraved  in  Waller 
—it  is  ono  of  the  earliest  military 
brasKS  extant  (the  earliest  is  that  of 
Sir  John  D'Anbemoun,  1277,  in 
Stoke  D*Abemon  Ch.,  Surrey),  and 
all  the  details,  which  are  rich  and 
well  executed,  deserre  attention), — 
the  other  of  Alice  de  Bryan,  daughter 
of  another  Sir  Robert  de  Bures,  circ. 
li:«. 

2  m.  E.  of  Acton  is  the  fine  Perp. 
Church  of  Great  Waldingfield,  with 
bfty  nave,  very  good  S.  porch,  and  a 
W.  tower,  the  portal  of  whidi  retains 
its  original  doors,  with  excellent 
panelling. 

Boxled  Ban  (J.  G.  W.  Foley, 
Esq.).  4i  m.  N.W.  of  Long  Melford, 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  Foley  faunily 
since  the  reign  of  Henrv  lY.  The 
pfeeent  bouse  was  built  by  Wm. 
r<^,  temp.  Elizabeth.  It  is  pic- 
tuiesly  situated,  and  is  moated,  the 
•DcienI  Tudor  bridge  still  remain- 
ing. The  hall  is  wainscoted,  and 
contains  many  family  pictures  of 
interest  Near  the  staircase  is  the 
portrait  of  a  grey  charger,  which, 
aays  tradition,  *'  swam  across  from 
Ffanders,"  and  belonged  to  Sir  John 
Foley  of  Wrtmgey  (Wermegay),  in 
Norfolk.  This  Sir  John,  who  served 
under  Hen.  lY.  of  France,  and 
Christian  of  Denmark,  and  after- 
wards under  Elizabeth  and  James 
L,  was  a  soldier  of  considerable  repu- 
tation. He  is  buried  in  Boxton  Ch., 
where  his  monument,  with  that  of  his 


wife— both  standing  figures  in  niches 
— deserves  notice.  He  died  in  1638. 
From  the  right  ear  of  Sir  John 
Foley's  figure  hangs  a  gold  frog. 
This  appears  also  iu  his  picture  at 
the  Hall.  It  was  one  of  the  devices 
belonging  to  the  Danish  order  of  itxe 
Elephant  The  Oh.  (which  architeo- 
turally  is  of  little  interest)  also  con- 
tains a  monument,  with  wooden  effi- 
gies, of  William  Foley  (died  1587). 
the  builder  of  the  hall,  and  his  wife.] 

Through  a  pleasant  and  wooded, 
but  level  country,  the  railway  pro- 
ceeds to  4^  m.  Laven^iamf  or  Laneham 
(Stat.),  pop.  of  parish  2887  (no  Inn, 
several  puolic-houses),  once  a  much 
more  considerable  place,  now  a  village 
of  mean  houses,  standing  on  high 
ground,  by  the  Bret,  a  tributary  of 
Uie  Stour.  There  are  remains  of 
pargetting  and  of  carved  brackets  in 
many  of  the  houses ;  indications  of 
the  former  importance  of  Lavenham, 
which  was  famous  during  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  for  its  blue  woollen 
cloths.  Thomas  Spring,  '*the  rich 
clothier  of  Lavenham,"  vied  with  the 
De  Veres  in  opulence,  and  his  de- 
scendants became  allied  in  marriage 
with  that  noble  stock.  The  parish 
*Churdi  of  8t,  Peter  and  8t,  Paul, 
rendered  conspicuous  by  its  elevated 
site,  is  an  unusually  grand  and  noble 
church  (156  feet  long),  with  a  lofty 
clerestory,  and  a  simple  and  massive 
tower  (141  feet  high),  the  finest  in 
the  county,  with  very  bold  buttresses. 
"  The  character  is  late  Ferp.,  and  the 
battlements  and  some  other  portions 
much  enriched." — Bickman,  On  the 
S.  porch  are  carved  the  boar  and  the 
star,  or  mullet,  bearings  of  the  De 
Veres,  lords  of  the  manor  from  the 
Conquest,  and  placed  here  in  honour 
of  John,  14th  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  erected  the 
church,  in  conjunction  with  members 
of  the  family  of  Spring,  between 
1480  and  1530.  Obs^  on  the  out- 
side, the  unrivalled  parapet,  partly 
piei^ ;  the  panelled  buttresses ; 
o  2 
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and  within,  the  lofty  proportions  and 
ridi  ornaments  of  the  nave,  94  feet 
lonf^  and  68  wide :  its  fine  timber 
roof,  with  the  arms  of  the  De  Veres  ; 
the  Spring  and  Brnunch  Chapels, 
built  aoout  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
centy. :  the  elaborately  carved  pew 
of  the  Spring  family,  at  the  £.  end  of 
the  N.  aisle  (^of  late  Perp.  work):  the 
De  Yere  pew  on  the  opposite  side ; 
the  grotesque  carvings  of  the  stalls ; 
the  rood-screen,  and  the  screens 
which  divide  the  chancel  from  the 
side  chapels,  which,  both  in  design 
and  in  variety  of  detail,  are  unnsually 
excellent ;  and  the  brius  of  Allayne 
Dister,  clothier  (1534).  In  the  chan- 
cel, which  has  a  Dea  E.  window,  is 
an  alabaster  wall-tomb  with  kneel- 
ing effigies  of  Henry  Copinger,  rec- 
tor, who  died  1622,  and  wife.  There 
is  also  a  simple  but  curious  small 
brass  in  the  vestry  to  Thoe.  Spring 
(d.  1480),  one  of  the  clothiers,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  begun  the  re- 
building of  the  church,  which  his  son 
completed.  The  fine  tower  has  been 
left  without  its  pinnacles.  Bound 
the  top  are  sliields  with  the  arms  of 
Spring.  In  the  market-place,  where 
markets  have  long  ceased  to  be  held, 
is  a  stone  cross  and  a  carved  wooden 
porch.  A  house  in  Prentice-street 
has  some  good  Elizabethan  ceilings  ; 
and  one  in  Water-street,  of  Perp. 
date,  has  a  winding  staircase  formed 
out  of  the  solid  brick-work. 

[Through  a  rich,  deepcom  country, 
not  unpleasant,  and  sometimes  afford- 
ing extensive  views,  the  tourist  may 
make  his  way  from  lAvenham  to 
CheUworlh  (about  5  m.  S.E.),  where 
is  a  Church  of  some  interest.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  Dec.  (tower,  -dhan- 
cel,  and  aisles),  with  later  additions. 
The  roof  is  good;  and  in  the  N. 
aisle  is  the  fine  monument  of  Sir 
John  de  St.  Philibert,  lord  of  the 
manor  in  1359.  The  triangular 
canopy  deserves  special  notice.  The 
font  is  Dec. ;  and  over  the  chancel 
arch  is  a  mural  painting  representing 


the  Last  Judgment.  This  was  dis- 
covered in  1849.  The  ch.  has  been 
restored ;  and  contains  some  modem 
stained  windows.  2^  m.  N.  of  CSiels- . 
worth,  but  about  the  same  distance 
as  that  place  firom  the  Lavenham 
stat.,  is  Hiicham,  for  many  years  the 
rectory  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Menslow, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Oambridge. 
Mr.  Henslow's  incessant  and  most 
successful  exertions  for  the  improve-, 
ment  of  his  parish,  and  esnecisily  his 
botanical  lectures,  with  which  he  in- 
formed the  understanding  of  his  vil- 
lage school,  are  duly  recorded  in  Mr. 
Jenyns*  *  Memoir'  of  the  Professor, 
and  very  pleasantly  in  Mr.  White's 
*  Eastern  England'  (iich.  9).  Mr. 
Henslow  died  in  1861,  and  is  buried 
in  the  churchyard.  The  Ch.  is  Dec. 
and  Perp. ;  and  the  double  hammer- 
beam  nave  roof  is  fine.] 

rt.  of  the  rly.  lies  EarFs  EalL,  and 
at  no  great  distooice  Cockfidd  HaU : 
once  seats,  the  one  of  the  long- 
descended  De  Veres,  and  the  other 
of  the  Springs,  the  men  of  broadcloth 
at  Lavenham. 

In  Stanningfdd  Church,  1.,  is  a 
table-tomb,  with  a  canopy  which 
deserves  notice.  It  seems  to  be  that 
of  Thomas  Bokcwode,  who  died  12th 
Henry  VIIL  The  cii.  lias  a  Dec. 
chancel,  witli  an  enriched  Norman 
door.  On  a  glazed  tile  near  the  S. 
doorway  is  the  figure  of  a  horse-shoe, 
said  to  be  placed  there  in  order  to 
prevent  witches  from  entering  the 
church.  TThis  is  perhaps  an  after- 
thought :  but  horse-shoes  are  nailr-d 
on  &e  doors  of  some  Devonshire 
churches,  as  at  Hacconibe,  Sompford 
Peverell,  and  elsewhere,  which  no 
doubt  were  intended  to  act  as 
charms).  Coldham  HdH,  in  this 
parish,  belonging  to  Sir  Tliomaa 
Bokewode  Gage,  was  an  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Bokewodes.  The  pre- 
sent house  was  built  in  1574  by 
Bobt.  Bokewode,  and  is  piotuiesquo. 
In  the  hall  is  hung  a  range  of  boots, 
— a  relic  of  the  days  of  the  civil  vrar. 


SUFFOLK.     Bottte  l^.—Bradfieldr—Bury  St.  Edmund^s. 

There  are  many  fietmUy  pictures ;  a 
portzait  of  Maiy  Lepell,  Lady  Her- 
▼ey»  painted  by  Drouet^  and  some 
other  pictures  of  interest  Elizabeth 
was  entertained  here  by  Edward 
Bokewode,  in  1578 ;  but  Uie  Queen, 
finding  that  he  was  a  '*  Papist,"  after- 
wards caused  him  to  be  imprisoned 
and  fined  in  return  for  his  hospitality. 
Ambrose  Bokewode  of  Goldham  was 
implicated  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
and  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1605. 
His  son,  Robert,  was,  neyertheless, 
a  faithfiU  adherent  to  Charles  I.,  and 
lost  two  sons  in  the  King's  cause. 
BradfiM  CondfuaL,  a  short  distance 
beyond  Stanningfield,  is  so  named 
from  a  grange  belonging  to  the 
Abbot  of  Bury,  burnt  (combusta) 
here  in  1327,  during  the  struggle 
between  the  townsmen  of  Bury  and 
the  great  monastery.  (See  poUt 
Bury).  BradfieldHofl  was  the  birth- 
place  of  Arthur  Young,  the  agricul- 
turist, whose  books  and  "  tours  con- 
tributed so  decidedly  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  agriculture  in  this  oouatiy. 
He  died  in  1820,  having  been  for 
some  time  totally  blind.  Larch  and 
oak  trees  were  planted  by  him  in 
great  numbers  round  the  liall,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  ancestors  since 
1620.  The  Church  is  Dec  with  a 
Korman  font  Arthur  Young  is 
buried  in  the  churehyaid.  ^  A  more 
niial  resting-place  he  could  not  have 
desired.  T^  scenery  is  quiet ;  gentle 
undulatkma  sprinkled  here  and  Uiere 
with  oopee  and  plantation,  on  which 
fann  snoeeedstofarm,  grnit  breadths 
of  giraiu  for  many  a  mile.  .  .  . 
Though  it  has  some  features  in  com- 
mon with  Norfolk,  you  will  not  fail 
to  note  that  St.  Edmund's  county  is 
more  varied  in  surface  and  softer  of 
aspect  than  its  neighbour  beyond  the 
Waveney."— IT.  WhiUi.  From  the 
tower  of  BradfM  8t.  Clare  i  I  m. 
N.E.\  it  is  said  that  66  diurehes 
may  be  numbered. 

Beyond  the  Bradfields, 

6i  m.  Welneiham  Stat,  is  soon 
leached.     The  Churches  of  Great 
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and  Little  Welnetham  are  of  little 
interest  The  rly.  then  passes  rt. 
Bushbroohe  HdU  (see  post,  Exo.  from 
Bury) ;  and  speedily  gains, 

4}  m.  Bury  8t,  Edfnund'$  (Pop. 
14,928).  Intu, — Angel,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  abbey  gate— very  good.  (It 
stands  on  a  range  of  vaulted  cellara, 
perhaps  of  the  12th  centy.)  Bell,  in 
the  market  place,  good.  Suffolk 
Hotel. 

The  '*  bright  little  town  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund  s,"  as  Dickens  has  some- 
where called  it,  is  regarded  by  Suf- 
folk people,  from  its  good  air  and 
pleasant  position,  as  the  "  Montpel- 
lier  of  England."  The  *'  brightness  " 
and  cheerfulness  of  Bury  were  as 
noticeable  in  the  16th  centy.,  when 
Leiand  visited  it, — who  declares  that 
"  the  sun  hath  not  shone  on  a  town 
more  delightfullv  situated  on  a  gra- 
dual and  easy  descent"-  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  when  Carlyle  (*  Past  and  Pre- 
sent ')  writes — 

"  The  Burg,  Bury,  or  *  Berry  '  (or 
burying-plaoe)  as  they  call  it  of  St. 
Eklmimd  is  still  a  prosperous,  brisk 
town,  with  its  clear  brick  houses, 
ancient  clean  streets,  looking  out 
right  pleasantly,  from  its  hill-slope, 
towaros  the  rising  sun  ;  and  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  it  still  runs,  long, 
black,  and  massive,  a  range  of  mo- 
nastic ruins,  into  the  wide  internal 
spaces  of  which,  laid  out,  at  present, 
as  a  botanic  garden,  the  stranger  is 
admitted  on  payment  of  one  shil- 
ling/' 

(It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
"bury"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  *'buiTing- place**  of  St.  Ed- 
mund,—  but  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"  byrig"=  town,  or  enclosed  place.) 

The  former  importance  of  Bury 
St  Edmund's  was  entirely  owing  to 
its  famous  Abbey,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  of  verv  great  interest. 
Before  describing  them  it  will  be 
well  to  relate  briefly  the  history  of 
St.  Edmund  and  of  his  Monastery. 
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the  psalter,  and  in  other  good  -mala. 
On  Christmas  Daj,  856,  he  was 
crowned  by  Humbert,  Bishop  of 
Elmham;  and  dione  daring  his  short 
reign,  according  to  Lydgate  and  the 
rest,  as  a  very  constellation  of  vir* 
tues.  In  8t>9  occurred  the  great 
stonn  of  iuTasion  daring  which  the 
Danes  breaking  southward  firom  the 
Humber,  plundered  and  destroyed 
all  the  great  monasteries  of  the  feas, 
and  took  Thetford,  one  of  the  strongest 
fiastneeses  of  the  £.  Anglian  King- 
dom. Edmund  retreated  to  Egles* 
dene  near  Hoxno  (see  Rte,  29). 
Thither  the  Danes  pursued;  and 
having  taken  the  King,  beat  him 
wit] I  "  bats,"  bound  him  to  a  tree, 
and  made  him  a  mark  for  their 
arrows  till  his  body,  says  Lydgate, 
was  *•  like  a  porcupine."  (The  ex- 
pression is  taken  from  Abbo,  who 
says  the  King  was  stuck  with  arrows, 
**  vclut  Bsper  hericius,  ant  spinis  bi^ 
tua  carduus,  in  passione  similis  Se* 
bastianoegregiomartyri.")  His  head 
was  then  stricken  off,  and  flung 
into  a  wood.  Bishop  Hombeit  wss 
also  killed.  After  some  time  the 
followers  of  Edmund  returning  to  the 
place,  discovered  the  King's  body, 
but  could  not  find  the  head,  until, 
led  by  a  cry  of  "  here,  here,  here," 
which  they  heard  in  the  wood,  they 
saw  it  carefully  guarded  between 
the  paws  of  a  wolf,  who  gave  up  his 
treasure,  and  then  retreated  *'  with 
doleful  mourning."  (The  severed 
head  of  Rt  Edmund;  the  head 
I  guarded  by  a  wolf;  and  the  crown 
j  with  two  arrows  in  saltire,  which  are 
I  so  fhs^uently  found  in  stained  gliw«s 
I  or  in  sculptured  stone  not  only  at 
Bury  but  throughout  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  all  refer  to  the  martyrdom 
and  its  legend.)  Some  time  ofter 
the  head  had  been  restored  to  the 
body,  it  was  found  that  ti^ey  had  he 
come  firmly  united,  and  that  the  only 
mark  of  former  severance  was  a  acA^ 
let  line.  A  wooden  chapel  was  <aredfd 
at  Hoxne,  in  which  the  body  re- 
mained for  83  years,  still,  as  it  wm 


The  site  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  is 
first  known  as  **  Beodrics  weorth  " — 
the  *' weorth  *'  or  homestead  of  Beo- 
dric.  Here  Sigeberht,  King  of  E. 
Anglia  is  said  (circ.  a.d.  631)  to  have 
founded  a  church  and  monastery  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin.  He  became 
himself  a  monk  here;  and  it  was 
from  this  place  that  he  was  called 
forth  to  fall  in  battle  with  the  hea- 
then Pcnda.  Beodrics-weorth  is  not 
again  mentioned  until  it  became  the 
resting-place  of  St  Edmund. 

LitUe  more  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty of  St.  Edmund,  King  of  East 
Anglia,  than  that  he  wss  defeated 
and  killed  ^  the  Danes  about  the 
year  870.  The  *  Saxon  Chronicle* 
briefly  records  his  fate.  Later  writers, 
Abbo  Floriacensis  (circ.  985),  and 
Galfridus  de  Fontibus  (circ.  1150), 
besides  Lydgate  the  noet  (who  was 
a  monk  of  Bury)  in  tne  15th  cent., 
have  told  much,  for  which  they 
must  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
local  tradition.  (Abbo,  Abbot  of 
Fleury,  died  1004,  was  in  his  youth 
for  two  Tears  at  Ramsey,  enjoyed 
the  **  arnica  familiaritas  '*  of  the  two 
Abps. — Oswald,  of  the  Northum- 
brians, and  Dunstan  of  Canterbury, 
and  dedicated  his  Life  of  St.  Edmund 
to  Dunstan,  from  whom  he  says  he 
letimt  much  of  the  details.  This 
life,  which  is  the  most  imporiant,  is 
printed  in  Surius,  and  in  Migne's 
*  Patrologia.')  But  almost  all  the  de- 
tails of  these  lives  are  legendary  or 
confused ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
winnow  the  grains  of  truth  from  them. 
According;  to  Abbo,  Edmund  was  bom 
at  Nuremberg,~the  son  of  Alkmund 
and  Siware,  King  and  Queen  of 
"Old"  Saxony.  Offa.  King  of  E. 
Anglia,  visited  Nuremberg  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem,  died  on  his  way 
back,  and  left  his  crown  to  Edmund. 
Edmund  accordingly  set  forth,  and 
landed  at  St.  Edmund's  Head,  near 
Hunstanton.  (See  for  the  local  tra- 
ditions there,  Norfolk,  Rtes.  29, 32). 
Thence  he  passed  to  Attleborough, 
where  he  spent  a  year  in  learning 
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asBerted,  perfect  and  moonupty  until 
aboat  the  year  903  it  was  brought 
to  Bedrioesweorth,  and  plaeed  (ap- 
parentlr  in  6t  Mary's  church,  which 
Sigebenit  had  built)  under  the  care 
of  a  body  of  secular  oler^.  About 
H5,  Edmund,  son  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  is  said  to  have  granted  to 
the  college  of  seculars  a  charter 
which  gave  them  jurisdiction  over 
the  town  (byrig)  and  fot  a  spaoe  of 
Qoe  mile  round  it  Inthecourseofthe 
long  fight  between  the  seculars  and 
the  regulars,  the  former  were  declared 
nnfit  guardians  of  so  great  a  treasure 
as  St.  Edmund's  body ;  and  a  Bene- 
dictine named  Ail  win  was  appointed 
its  protector.  In  1010,  when  the 
Baiies  were  plundering  East  Anglia, 
Ailwin  earned  it  for  safety  to  Lon- 
doD,— where,  as  it  passed  through 
Gripplegate  ihe  *'  lame  were  restored 
tu  the  use  of  their  limbs."  It  was 
brought  beck  in  1013;  resting  on 
its  way,  says  trarlition,  in  the  church 
of  Gieenstead  (see  Esbkx,  Rte.  10.) 
tod  at  the  manor  of  Staplefbrd,  where 
the  loid  was  cured  of  a  dangerous 
sicknesB,  and  afterwards  gave  Staple- 
find  to  the  monastery.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  died  King  Sweyne :  who 
had  £manded  a  heavy  tribute  from 
Bury,  and  threatened  destruction  to 
the  church,  town,  and  clergy,  if  it 
were  not  paid.  It  seems  to  have 
been  refused;  and  aooordfaig  to  a 
legend  told  by  Florence,  "Sweyne 
WIS  on  bis  bom,  at  the  head  of  his 
umy,  seemingly  on  the  point  of 
beginning  his  march  from  Gains- 
bonnigh  to  Buiy.  He  then  saw, 
Tisible  to  his  eyes  onlv,  the  holy 
Ring  coming  against  him  in  full 
han^,  and  with  a  spear  in  his 
hand.  -  Help,"  he  cried.  "  fellow- 
floldiers.  Saint  Edipnnd  is  coming  to 
bIsj  me."  The  Saint  then  mn  nim 
through  with  his  spear,  and  the 
tjnnt  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died 
the  same  night  in  horrible  torments.** 
—{FreemaH'e  *  Korman  Goimiest,'  i. 
403).  The  reputation  of  St  Edmund 
and  the  honours  paid  to  him  seem  to 


have  increased  after  Sweyne's  medi- 
tatedattack.  Ulftytel.  whofellat  As- 
sandun  in  1016  (see  Essex,  Rte.  5. ) 
gave  much  land  to  the  Saint ;  and 
Gnut  took  Bury  under  his  special 
protection,  introducing,  with  the  help 
of  Ailwin,  who  became  bishop  of 
Elmham  in  1020,  Benedictines  in- 
stead of  secular  clergy.  Onut  con- 
firmed Edmund's  charter.  Ailwin 
(1021)  had  the  foundations  of  a  new 
church  which  was  12  years  in  build- 
ing; and  thus  was  established  that 
great  monastery,  which  soon  became 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  noblest 
in  England.  (Ailwin's  chure))  was 
pulled  down  in  the  time  of  Baldwin, 
the  first  Abbot  after  the  Conquest. 
The  new  church  then  erected,  into 
which  the  Saint's  bod^  wasconveyeil 
in  1095,  was  that  which,  with  large 
additions,  remained  until  the  Disso- 
lution.) The  **  Franchise,"  or  juris- 
diction, with  all  the  royalties,  <iver 
eight  Hundreds  and  a  half,  was 
granted  to  the  Abbey  by  the  Con- 
fessor; in  whose  cluurter  the  place 
is  first  called  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  In 
Cnut's  charter  of  1020  it  is  still 
Beodrice's  Weorthe. 

The  Monasterv  was  freed  from 
Episcopal  authonty,  and  the  Abbot 
was  mitred.  There  were  many  con- 
tests between  the  abbots  and  the 
bishops :  and  Herfast,  who.  in  1075, 
removed  the  £.  Anglian  see  rrom  Elm- 
ham  to  Thetford,  proposed  at  first  to 
place  it  at  Bury.  Abbot  Baldwin,  how- 
ever, went  himself  to  Bome,  and  ap« 
pealed  to  Pope  Alexander  IL,  who  oon- 
nrmed  all  the  privileges  of  the  houiie 
(which  would  have  been  endangere<l 
by  the  change),  and  gave  the  Abbot 
a  portable  altar  of  porphyry,  on 
wmch  mass  might  be  celebrated, 
even  if  the  whole  kingdom  were 
under  an  interdict  The  fights  be- 
tween the  abbey  and  the  town  were 
more  serious.  The  rights  of  the 
Abbot,  who  appointed  the  *■  Alder- 
man "  of  the  town,  and  the  guardians 
of  the  gates,  were  constantly  resistc' 
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by  the  townsmen.  In  1327  they 
attacked  and  plundered  the  Abbey  ; 
wounded  the  moi^,  and  burnt 
nearly  all  the  monastic  granges  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bury.  32 
parochial  clergy  were  oonyicted  of 
abetting  the  Insurgents.  Women,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  fray;  and  among 
those  accused  appears  the  name  of 
"  Alicia  Lyckdishe."  The  Abbot  was 
at  this  time  at  Gheyington ;  and  the 
insurgents  are  said  to  have  seized 
him,  "  shaved "  him,  and  to  have 
carried  him  first  to  London,  and  then 
over  seRS  to  Diest  in  Brabant,  where 
he  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  some  time. 
He  was  at  last  rescued,  and  brought 
back  "with  procession."  In  1381, 
wlien,  following  the  lead  of  Wat 
Tyler,  the  East  Anglians  rose  under 
"Jack  Straw"  (see  J^bftbtn^,  Essex, 
Rte.  1),  the  Abbey  was  again  plun- 
dered ;  and  the  Prior  and  Sir  John 
Lakynhythe,  the  keeper  of  the 
barony,  were  beheaded.  Walsing- 
ham,  the  chief  authority  for  the 
events  of  this  rising,  specisJly 
laments  the  fete  of  the  Prior,  •*  Sir 
Jolin  of  Cambridge,"  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  the  "  vil- 
lains" of  Bury  on  account  of  his 
vigorous  defence  of  the  abbey  rights. 
He  was  a  skilled  musician,  "Or- 
pheum  Thracem,  Neronem  Ro- 
manum.  Belgabred  Britannum,  vocis 
dulcedine,  pariter  et  cantus  scientia 
superautem."  He  was  killed  at 
Mildenhale,  on  the  Norfolk  border; 
and  his  body,  stripped,  lay  in  the 
open  field  for  5  days,  no  one  daring 
to  touch  it  "  propter  ssDvitiam  rusti- 
corum."  (  WaXiinghamf  *  Hist.  Angl.' 
vol.  ii.  p.  2.  ed.  Riley). 

The  shrine  of  St.  Edmund  was 
the  chief  religious  centre  of  Eastern 
England.  Hence  the  number  of 
royal  pilgrims  who  from  time  to 
time  visited  it;  and  the  connection  of 
so  many  important  events  with  Bury. 
The  Confessor  walked  barefoot  for 
the  last  mile  into  the  town.   Henrv  I. 


paid  his  vows  before  the  shrine 
after  an  escape  from  shipwreck  in 
1132.  In  1153.  Eostaoe,  son  of  the 
Empress  Matilda,  who  had  bees 
plundering  the  country  round  (the 
convent  Imd  refused  him  supplies) 
died  at  Bury.  In  May,  1157,  Henry 
II.  **wore  his  crown"  at  St  Ed- 
mund's; and  a  payment  of  22«.  is 
recorded  in  the  Pipe  rolls,  for  con- 
veying the  King's  crown  thither,—  ' 
*'pro  portandis  coronis  regis."  In  | 
1173,  during  the  struggle  between 
Henry  II.  and  his  suns,  the  King's 
army,  which  defonted  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  his  Flemings  at  Fom- 
ham  St  Genevieve  (see  the  present 
route,  po^\  was  assembled  at  Bury; 
and  the  banner  of  St.  Edmund  was 
carried  to  victory  before  them.  In  1189 
Bichord  I.  visited  Bury,  as  apilgiim, 
on  St.  Edmund's  day  (Nov.  20^  be- 
fore leaving  England  for  Palestine ; 
andwasagain  here,  within  afewdajs 
of  his  return,  in  1 194 ;  when  he  offered 
at  the  shriue  the  rich  banner  '  pre- 
tiosumvexillum),  taken  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Cyprus.  Among  all  the  trea- 
suresof  England,  aooonung  to  Jooelin 
of  Brakehind,  the  shrine  of  St  Ed- 
mund alone  escaped  spoliation,  when 
the  money  was  ming  raised  for  the 
redemption  of  King  Richard.  The 
Abbot  refused  to  consent  to  the  re- 
moval of  any  portion  of  the  jewels 
with  which  it  was  encrusted:  but 
said  that  he  would  leave  the  church 
door  open,  and  any  one  might  enter 
who  chose.  Tiie  justices  refused  to 
touch  the  shrine — saying  that  St 
Edmund's  anger  was  felt  even  by 
those  at  a  great  distance — how  much 
fiercer  would  it  bum  against  any  one 
who  "took  his  coat  nom  him*' — 
("  qui  tunicam  suam  ei  auferre  volue- 
rint."  J.  de  Brakeland,  p.  71.)  King 
John  was  at  Bury  in  1203 ;  and  aAcr 
making  some  offerings,  ingeniously 
contrived  to  appropriate  them  to  his 
own  use  dunng  his  lifetime.  In 
1214  took  place  the  great  meeting 
in  St  Edmund's  church,  which  has 
gained  for  Bury  a  place  second  only 
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to  thai  of  Bunnimede  in  the  history 
of  English  liberties.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  jear,  Abp.  Lsngton  had 
assembled  the  barons  and  rlergy  in  St. 
Paul's,  and  then  appointed  a  second 
meeting  at  Bury,  on  St.  Kdmnnd's 
day— when  the  nobles,  especially 
those  of  the  Eastern  counties^  were 
aocnstomed  to  assemble  in  great 
nambers  to  pay  their  vows  Mfore 
the  shrine.  Standing  before  the  high 
alter,  Lang^ton  received  the  pledges 
of  the  bazona  to  maintain  their  con- 
federacy until  they  should  obtuin 
a  charter  from  the  King.  Magna 
Cliarta  was  signed  at  Bunnimede, 
June  19,  1215.  fThe  motto  of  the 
present  borough,  **  Sacmrium  regis, 
conabula  legit,"  has  reference  to  this 
fiuDous  meeting.  Motto  and  arms 
were  "  found  "  for  the  town  in  1606, 
by  the  famous  Camden,  then  Gla- 
rencieux  King-at-Arms.j 

In  1216  Lewis  of  France  is  said 
to  have  seized  and  terried  back  to 
Fiance  with  him  the  body  of  St.  Ed- 
mund. But  the  fact  is  mentioned  by 
no  English  chronicler,  and  is  more 
than  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  a  body, 
called  that  of  the  maityred  King, 
was  reTerenced  here  until  the  Disso- 
lution. 

Henry  III.  several  times  visited 
Burv.  A  Parliament  was  held  here 
by  him  in  1272  (during  which  he 
was  seized  with  the  illness  which 
proved  fatal  He  died  at  Wcbtmin- 
ster,  Nov.  20,  in  the  same  vear) ;  and 
bv  Edwaid  I.  in  1296.  (It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  clergy  refused 
to  contribute  their  aid  to  the  King). 
Edward  II.  kept  Ghristmas  here  in 
1326.  Ed.  II(..Bich!irdII.  and  his 
Queen  also  visited  the  shrine;  and 
in  1433  Henry  VI.  (then  aged  only 
12  years ',  was  here  for  some  months*: 
nobly  entertained  by  the  Abbot,  and 
disporting  himself  with  **  hawking, 
ftaliing,  and  hunting  "  at  the  Abhors 
manor  of  Elmswell.  On  this  occasion 
he  received  a  MS.  copy  of  his  poems 
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I  from  the  hands  of  John  Lydgate, 
the  monk.    In  1446  Henry  VI.  held 

I  tlie  parliament  at  Bury,  wliich  de- 
creed the  fall  of  his  Uncle,  the  good 
Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester.  The 
Duke  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  ; 
but  was  found  a  few  d^iys  later, 
dead  in  his  bed,  strangled,  as  it  was 
thought,  by  order  of  the  (^ueen  and 
Suffolk:— 

**  It  cannot  be  bat  be  was  mimiered  ben" ; 
Tbe  least  of  all  fbcve  signn  were  probable." 
£.  Hen.  VI.,  Part  II.,  Act  3,  Sc.  2. 

(The  first  scene  of  this  Act  is  laid 
in  the  Parliament  Chamber  at  Bury. 
—There  is  a  local  tradition  that 
Duke  Humphrey  was  murdered  in 
a  room  of  St.  Saviotu^s  Ho.^pita], 
outside  the  N.  gate  of  Bury.  He 
was  buried  at  St.  Alban*s.) 

At  the  Dissolution  (when  the  (Com- 
missioners found  "  nothing  suspect " 
touching  the  Abbot)  the  yearly  re- 
venue of  the  Abbf^  wad  2366/.  16«, 
But  this  computation  gives  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  its  wealth.  It  hns 
been  calculated  that  the  manors  be- 
longing to  the  Abbey  are  now  wortli 
at  least  500,0002.  a  year.  The  site 
of  the  monastery  was  mntcd  by 
Elizabeth,  in  1560,  to  Joliu  Eyre, — 
a  great  **  purchaser "  of  religious 
housed ;  but  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Marquessof  Br  stol,  wliose  grand- 
father inherited  it  from  Sir  Charles 
Diivers,  Bart.  The  Abbot's  London 
house  was  in  Aldgnte,— and  stood  on 
what  is  now  known  as  ''Bevis 
Marks  "—said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Bury  Marks.*'  Hugh  of  Northwold 
(died  1280)  was  Abbot  of  Bury  before 
he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Ely, 
where  he  built  the  presbytery  of 
the  Cathedral.  Of  the  monks  the 
most  remarktible  are  Johti  Lydgate 
the  poet,  who  died  in  1446;  and 
Jocelin  of  Brakelund  (the  '^  Brake- 
land"  is  a  street  in  Bury)  — the 
famous  chronicler,  who  has  recorded 
tiie  "  domestic  **  events  of  the  Abb^^ 
between  1173  und  1202.  His  C 
nicle,  firdt  printed  by  the  Ca 
o  3 
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Society,  has  been  oommcnted  on  with 
remarkable  effect  by  Carlyle,  in  his 
*Pa8t  and  Preaent.'  As  a  minute 
picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a  great 
monastery,  full  of  touches  which 
make  the  past  once  more  present, 
Jocelin's  Chronicle  is  unrivalled. 

Richard  of  Bury,  the  earliest  "  bi- 
bliomaniac," and  the  great  bishop 
of  Durham  (1333—1345)  was  bom 
here,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  ever  a  monk  of  this  conyent. 


Early  in  the  12th  century,  the 
Abbey  was  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
30  ft.  high;  and  by  a  ditch,  fed 
from  the  river  Linnet.  On  the  line 
of  this  wall,  very  near  together,  are 
the  chief  remains  of  the  monastery ; 
two  noble  gate -houses  and  two 
churches,  St.  James's  and  St.  ^Mary's, 
both  of  which  were  within  the  mo- 
na.>itic  limits.  These  still  form  a 
striking  and  most  picturesque  line 
of  buildings. 

The  Abbey  Gate  (nearly  fronting 
the  Angel  Inn)  was  the  chief  en- 
trance to  the  monastery.  It  is  very 
beautiful  Dec  work;  and  was  built 
(at  least  so  says  tradition)  by  the 
townsmen  after  the  plunder  of  the 
Abbey  in  1327,  and  the  destruction 
of  a  former  gate  (see  ante.)  It  was  not 
finished,  at  any  rate,  until  about  1377. 
(In  the  same  mamier,  St  Ethelbert's 
gate  at  Norwich  was  built  by  the 
citizens,  as  an  atonement  for  their 
attack  on  the  Priory  in  1272).  The 
gate  (50  ft.  long.  41  ft.  broad,  62  ft. 
high)  is  battlemented,  and  the  teeth 
of  a  modem  porteullis  peer  forth  from 
beneath  the  aouble  arches,  segmental 
and  pointed,  which  frowa  over  the 
entrance.  The  only  external  open- 
ings on  ihe  side  of  the  town  are 
loops,  and  across  tlie  centre  of  the 
arcnway  a  sort  of  bridge  of  masonry, 
also  loopholed,  is  thrown,  which,  by 
means  of  archers  posted  within  it, 
entirely  commanded  the  approaches. 
•*  It  is  a  very  curious  example  of  the 
union  of  a  strong  fortress  with  an 


ornamental  gate-house,  the  images 
having  concealed  the  oylettes,  and 
the  stations  for  arohers  being  entirely 
hid,  both  from  the  outside,  and  from 
persons  entering  the  ^teway."— /. 
S.  P.  There  were  staircases  in  the 
S.  W.  and  N.  W.  angles ;  and  a  prin- 
cipal room  over  the  gateway,  about 
28  ft  square,  with  a  large  windov 
looking  to  the  E.,  and  others  on 
either  side.  The  appropriation  of  this 
room  is  unknown.  All  the  details  of 
the  gateway  deserve  special  attention. 
The  shields  of  arms  on  the  inner  wall 
are  those  of  Edward  IIL ;  his  brother, 
John  of  Eltham ;  his  uncle,  Thomas 
of  Brotherton.  second  son  of  Edwsrd 
I.;  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster;  the 
Confessor ;  and  England.  The  panel- 
work  "  vibrates  between  Englioi  and 
Continental  forms  of  Third  Pointed." 

This  gateway  affords  access  to  the 
Botanic  Garden,  a  space  of  ground 
(about  four  acres)  very  pleasantiy  laid 
out.  The  actual  garden  occupies  the 
site  of  the  great  court  of  the  Abbey ; 
but  the  walks  and  grounds  extendto 
the  river  Lark,  which  formed  the  eas- 
tern boundary  of  the  precincts.  Many 
fragniente  of  the  monastic  buildings 
remain  in  the  grounds ;  but,  for  the 
most  part  too  much  shattered  to  be 
of  much  architectural  interest.  The 
vast  extent  of  the  ground  within  the 
precincts,  and  still  marked  by  ruins 
and  foundations,  is,  however,  espe- 
cially noticeable.  The  great  ch. 
of  St  Edmund  stretehed  along  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  grounds.  The 
main  cloister,  and  the  monastic 
buildings  attached  to  it,  were  placed, 
unusually,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  nav«' 
of  the  ch.;  but  although  some  mounds 
and  foundations  remain,  the  appro- 
priation of  the  several  portions  is 
very  doubtful. 

On  the  1.  of  the  Abbey  gateway 
were  the  Abbot's  stables,  brewhouses, 
and  offices,  a  long  and  stately  mns^^ 
of  buildings,  of  which  the  S.  wnYl, 
forming  the  enclosure  of  the  court  is 
still  perfect.  Rt.  of  the  gateway  were 
the  guests'  hall,  a  chapel  of  St  I^iw- 
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lence,  and  the  Abbot's  mint.  The 
embattled  wall  of  the  mint  remama 
Immediately  in  firont  of  the  gateway, 
and  ibrming  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  court  was  the  Abbot* s  Palace, 
bodlt  by  Hugh  the  Sacrist  in  1155. 
Of  this  the  only  remain  is  the  crypt 
of  the  Abbot's  <uning  hall  (on  the  rt. 
of  the  main  walk)  generally  called 
the  -Abbofs  Parlour."  E.  of  the 
palace  was  the  Abbot's  Oloister;  at- 
tached to  which  was  a  small  octa- 
gonal bnilding,  now  called  the  *'  dove- 
house,"  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a 
very  early  exampla  The  bath, 
oGfnstructed  by  Hugh  the  Sacrist 
about  1150,  was  K.  of  the  dove-house, 
and  tiie  stream  of  the  Linnet  ran 
through  it  At  the  N.  E.  angle  of 
the  ntecincts,  close  to  the  junction  of 
the  Linnet  and  the  Lark,  stands  the 
Abhoti  Bridge,  a  remarkable  and 
most  graceful  structure  of  three 
arehes,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Robert 
de  Gravel  (died  1221),  Sacrist  under 
Abbot  Sampson.  (The  work  is.  how- 
ever, to  all  appearance  of  much  later 
date,  although  its  true  period  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  certainty). 
Th&e  seems  to  have  been  a  footbridge 
on  the  exterior,  formed  by  planks 
laid  from  buttress  to  buttress,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  bridge 
^rell  deserves  notice.  The  bridge 
was  ccmnected  vnth  the  wall  of  the 
rineyard,  which  stretched  along  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  Lark,  and  was 
acquired  fiw  the  convent  by  Robert 
de  Gravel,  *'  ad  solatium  innnnorum 
et  amicorum.''  The  terraces  on 
which  the  vines  were  grown  are  still 
evident  Gne  of  the  largest  black 
poplats  in  England,  90  ft.  high,  and 
15  ft.  in  circumference,  at  a  yard 
above  the  ground,  stood  until  lately 
cloae  to  the  bridge.  There  are  still 
aome  large  poplars:  but  this  giant 
has  fallen. 

E.  of  the  great  ch.  were  the  Prior's 
hooae,  the  cemetery  of  the  brother- 
hood and  the  Infirmajry.  Only  foun- 
dations remain.  TKe  wreck  of  an 
euonnoos  tree  known  as  the  *•  Abbofs 
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willow  "«-whioh  in  1822  was  75  ft. 
hi^h,  vrith  a  circumference  of  18  ft. 
6  m.,  containing  altogether  440  ft. 
of  solid  timbei^remained  close  to 
the  Prior's  house  until  the  severe 
vrinter  of  1860,  when  it  fell. 

Some  mounds  running  W.  of  the 
*' Abbofs  parlour"  mark,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  the  site  of  the  great 
cloister.  On  the  S.  side  are  the 
Wfdls  of  a  building  which  was  pro- 
bably the  refectory— and  which  is 
especially  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  in  it  sat  the  parliament  of  1446, 
presided  over  by  Henry  VI.  in  person 
— during  which  Duke  Humphrey  was 
arrested.    (See  ante.) 

The  Ch.  of  the  Abbey  has  for  the 
most  part  disappeared ;  although  some 
fragments  (none  of  much  architec- 
tural value)  remain  in  private  gar- 
dens, and  two  houses  are  built  up  in 
the  principal  arches  of  the  AV.  en- 
trance. The  plan  of  St.  Edmund's 
Ch.  resembled,  to  some  extent,  that 
of  St.  Etheldredii's  at  Ely.  Both 
chs.  had  a  lofty  bell-tower  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  nave,  and  a  kind  of  western 
transept  opening  laterally  from  this 
tower.  GhapeS  with  semicircular 
apses  extended  eastward  from  the 
transept,  which  opened  on  either 
side,  N.  and  S.,  into  an  octagonal 
tower..  (l^Ir.  Pteo-ker  suggests  that 
the  central  portion  of  the  W.  fh>nt 
resembled  the  great  open  porches  of 
Peterborough).  The  entire  oh.  at 
BuiTwas505^  ft.  in  length.  The  nave 
(including  the  W.  tower)  was  300  ft. 
long.  A  great  tower  rose  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  p-eat 
transept,  which  had  eastern  aliiles, 
and  apsidal  chapels  projecting  from 
them  in  the  N.  and  S.  bays.  The 
choir  had  a  semkiioular  termination, 
the  aisle  passing  quite  round  it,  as 
at  Korwicn.  On  either  side,  N.  and 
S.,  was  a  square  chapel  probably 
opening  from  the  transept.  That  H. 
was  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew ;  that 
N.  (built  by  Abbot  Simon  de  Luton — 
died   1279)  was  the  chapel  of 
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Blessed  Virgin— -wbioh  occupied  the 
same  place  here  as  at  Ely — and  no 
doubt  from  the  same  cause,  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  the  eastern 
part  of  the  ch.  to  the  shrine  of  the 
local  saint. 

The  most  interesting  fragments  of 
this  once  fiunous  church  remain  in 
a  garden  occupied  by  Mr.  Pettit, 
keeper  of  the  Botanical  Garden. 
These  fragments  are  the  bases  of 
the  piers  of  tlie  great  central  tower. 
As  m  most  Norm,  chs.,  the  choir 
of  the  monks  no  doubt  extended 
under  this  tower  into  the  nave. 
The  high  altar  probably  stood  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  the  eaittem  piers ; 
and  an  inscription  has  accordingly 
been  placed  against  the  N.  W.  pier, 
recording  that  ''Near  this  spot,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  A.  D.  1215. 
Cardinal  Langton  and  the  Barons 
swore  at  St  Edmund's  altar  that 
they  would  obtain  fVom  King  John 
the  ratification  of  Magna  Gharta." 
The  verses  which  follow  are  by  Dr. 
Donaldson,  for  some  time  head  mas- 
ter of  tlie  grammar  school  At  Bury. 
Other  tableto  against  the  piers  record 
the  names  and  present  representatives 
of  the  twenty-five  confederate  barons ; 
and  the  discovery,  in  1772,  of  the 
body  of  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of 
Exeter,  Feoond  son  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
The  body  was  fbund  perfect;  and 
was  reinterred  at  the  foot  of  the  pier. 
Among  other  great  personages  buried 
in  this  church 

"  Who  thought  it  shonld  have  canopied 

their  bones 
TlUdomesday " 

were  Alan  of  Britanny  and  his  wife 
Constance,  daughter  of  the  Con- 
queror ;  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  fifth  son  of  Edward 
I  ;  and  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  widow  of  Louis  XII.  of  Franc*), 
«nd  afterwards  wife  of  Charles  Bran- 
don, Duke  of  Suffolk.  Her  remains, 
on  the  Dissolution,  were  conveyed 
intf)  St  Maxy's  Ch.,  where  they  now 
rest. 


The  shrine  of  St.  Edmund,  thickly 
crusted  with  jewels,  and  "  very  com- 
berous  to  deface,"  as  the  commis- 
sioners reported  to  Cromwell,  stood 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ch.  behind 
the  high  altar.  The  place  is  now 
open  and  unmarked ;  but  it  was  here 
that  Abbot  Sampson  (a.  d.  1198) 
when  he  set  up  the  new  shrine, 
beheld  and  touched  the  body  of  the 
saint— perfect  as  was  asserted,  having 
the  nose  "valde  grossum  et  valde 
eminentem;" — (see  the  curious  ac- 
count in  Jooelin,  p.  82,  seq. )  and  heir 
that  the  long  procession  of  kings  and 
princes,  reaioiing  from  the  10m  cen- 
tury to  the  16th,  made  their  rich 
ofierings,  and  **  performed  their  vows." 

Betuming  through  the  Abbey  gate, 
and  proceeding  nortnward,  St  James's 
Ch.  (see  post)  is  passed,  dose  to 
which  is  the  Norman  tower;  built 
about  1090.  It  stands  on  a  line  with 
the  W.  front  of  the  Abbev  Ch.,  and 
was  called  indifferently  the  **  great 
gate  of  the  church,"  or  "of  the 
churchyard."  Above  the  portal  arch 
are  throe  tiers  of  arcades ;  and  the 
whole  tower  **  affords  a  valuable  speci- 
men of  rich  early  Norm,  work,  exe- 
cuted vnth  the  axe,  and  not  with  the 
chisel."—/.  H,  P.  The  shallow  wes- 
tern porch  was  added  about  50  years 
later.  The  tower  had  Mien  mto 
disrepair,  and  threatened  complete 
ruin,  when  in  1848  it  was  carefully 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cottingham,  at  a  cost  of  40001. 
raised  by  Bubscription.  The  grramd 
had  been  inU^ntionally  raised  about 
it  after  a  great  flood,  when  the  level 
of  St  James's  Ch.  was  also  raised 
several  feet  This  accumulation  of 
soil  was  partly  removed  in  1848,  but 
the  tower  is  still  so  sunken  that  it 
is  diflQcult  to  get  a  full  view,  and 
at  a  proper  distance,  of  its  lower 
story.  The  great  gurgoyles  which 
project  from  the  upper  story,  seem 
to  be  additions  due  to  Mr.  Cot- 
tingham. tThcy  do  not  appear  is 
early  drawings  of  the  tower. 
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6t  Jame0*8  Ch.  extends  X.  of  this 
gateway;  and  immediately  fronting 
it  are  three  arches  of  the  great  ch., 
now  built  up  into  houses.  At  the  S. 
W.  angle  is  the  lower  part  of  an  oc- 
tagoDid  tower  (see  the  description  of 
the  ch.  ante)  now  used  as  a  depod- 
tory  for  wills.  The  ch.'yd.t  crossed 
by  an  avenue  of  lime  trees,  was  known 
aai  the  ''cemetery  of  St  Edmund ;" 
and  in  it  were  held  miracle  plays, 
and  shows  of  yarious  kinds,  until 
Abiot  Sampson,  disturbed  by  the 
tumults  which  arose  between  the 
townspeople  and  the  Abbot's  men. 
prohibited  them.  Some  ivy-covered 
^Is  in  the  ch.-yd.  are  the  remains 
of  the  **  chapel  of  the  chamel,"  now 
Serving  as  the  Mausoleum  of  Mr. 
Aldennan  Spink.  The  Shire  Hall 
itaods  on  the  site  of  St  Margaret's 
Ch.,  long  destroyed,  but  said  bv 
Leiand  to  have  been  unusually  rich 
iod  beautiful. 

St.  James  i  Church  is  a  fine  Perp. 
building,  dating  (the  nave)  from 
about  1436.  A  new  chancel  of  late 
D&c.  character,  was  added  in  18(>8 
0.  G.  8eoU,  architect).  The  roof 
of  the  nave,  dating  from  1862,  was 
also  designed  by  Mr.  Scott.  The 
whole  restoration  and  addition  is 
very  excellent  Here  is  n  hideous 
statue  of  Judge  Reynolds  (died  1738;; 
and  on  the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle  a 
medallion  by  Chantrey,  in  memory  of 
£.  V.  Blomfield,  brother  of  the  biediop 
of  London. 

Beyond  the  Norm,  tower,  S.,  is 
A.  Maryt  Ch.,  very  well  worth  a 
visit.  It  is  for  the  most  part  Perp. 
of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  oentj., 
but  portions  of  the  chancel  are 
wlier.  The  N.  Porch  was  erected 
nnder  the  will  of  John  Notyngham, 
CTooer,  1 437.  The  ch.  w.»8  ••  restored  " 
by  Cottingham  in  1844.  The  nave 
Affords  a  good  example  of  the  very 
l«»fky  Perp.  arcades  common  to  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk.  The  clerestory  is 
nt^cessarily  small.  The  open  roof, 
which  was  constructed  in  France, 


is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county ; 
with  beautiful  figures  representing 
the  Te  Deum,  at  the  points  of  the 
hammer  beams,  and  small  figures  of 
saints  on  tlie  battlcmented  shaft 
capitals  rising  between  each  urc^ 
The  spandrels  also  are  filled  in  with 
devices,  all  deserving  careful  atten- 
tion. The  principal  at  end  of  the 
nave,  over  the  place  of  the  great 
rood,  bears  the  mottoes  of  John 
Baret — ^^ God  me  guyde,"  and  **  Grace 
me  goueme;"  and  a  portion  of  the 
roof,  at  the  end  of  the  N.  nave  isle, 
bears  the  same  mottoes  diagonally, 
with  other  inscriptions  on  the  beams 
This  was  over  a  chapel  of  Our  Lady, 
founded  by  Baret.  The  window  over 
the  oliancel  arch,  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  St  Edmund,  is  by 
Willement.  The  glass  in  the  large 
and  fine  W.  window  is  by  Beaton 
and  BviUr  (1854  .  The  R  window 
is  by  WaiUi.  There  are  other  good 
windows  at  the  W.  end  of  the  ch. ; 
one  of  which,  in  the  S.  aisle,  is  a 
memorial  to  the  second  Marquess  of 
Bristol.  The  arches  of  the  chancel 
are  much  lower  than  thoso  of  the 
nave,  and  there  is  no  clerestory. 
The  waggon  roof,  with  its  many 
curious  devices,  will  repay  a  long 
examination.  On  the  N.  side,  is  the 
fine  tomb,  with  effigies,  of  Sir  AVilliam 
Carew  (died  1501)  and  his  first  wife, 
the  iieiress  of  the  Drurys.  On  the 
S.  side,  is  the  tomb  and  effigies  of 
Sir  Robert  Drury,  "  privy  counsellor 
to  Henry  VII."— ^lied  15;J6— and  his 
wife.  Both  kni^^hts  are  bareheaded, 
and  have  the  hair  short  over  the  fore- 
head, and  falling  low  on  each  side. 
S.  of  tiie  S.  altar-tomb  U  a  small  but 
interesting  hraat  for  Jenkyn  Smith 
(circ.  1480)  and  his  wife  Marion. 
He  wears  a  collar  with  a  badge 
(Yorkist  ?),  and  was  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  town.  Both  figures  arc 
kneeling,  with  hands  raised  and 
open.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle 
is  the  altar-tomb  of  John  Baret.  It 
bears  a  fi*:ure  in  a  winding  sheet,  and 
some  inscriptions.    There  is  nu  date, 
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but  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  end 
of  the  15th  centy.  An  inscription  on 
the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel  records 
that  the  remains  of  Biarr  Tudor  (see 
ante)  were  conveyed  hiiiher  from  the 
Abbey  Church  at  the  Dissolution. 

Bp.  Bedell  and  Edmund  Galamy 
were  ** preachers"  attached  to  St. 
Mary's  Church. 

The  absence  of  a  tower  in  both 
these  churches  is  very  noticeable. 
**  Magnlfloent  as  they  are,  the  great 
Abbey  Church  seems  to  have  felt 
that  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
rivalry;  but  in  denying  them  the 
crowning  glory  of  a  Perpendicular 
church,  it  asserted  its  supremacy  in 
the  most  effective  way.  Their  ex- 
terior is  as  tame  as  their  interior  is 
noble."— /5at.  Rev,,  July,  1869. 

After  visiting  the  Abbey  and  its 
precincts,  the  remaining  places  of  in- 
terest in  Bury  will  not  long  detain 
the  tourist.  The  *  PoUee  dation  in 
the  market-place,  known  as  Moytes 
ffaUf  seems  to  have  been  a  Jew's 
house,  like  that  at  Lincoln,  which  is 
earlier.  This  is  Trans.  Norm,  of  the 
12th  centy.  and  has  an  upper  story, 
resting  on  a  vaulted  sub-structure. 
The  windows  are  deeply  recessed, 
and  have  seats.  There  seem  to  have 
been  no  windows  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  has  been  too  much  altered  to 
allow  of  any  certainty  as  to  its  plan. 
It  may  have  been  a  tower,  of  which 
the  upper  part  has  been  destroyed. 
"  The  tradition  giving  these  strong 
liouses  at  Lincoln  and  Bury  to  Jews 
is  curious,  and  shows  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  Jews  did  construct  such 
dwellings  for  their  own  safety.  They 
were  driven  from  Bury  by  Abbot 
Sampson  in  1190,  having  had  illegal 
transactions  with  subordinate  officers 
of  the  monastery.  In  1183  Sancto 
the  Jew  was  fined  5  marks,  that  he 
might  not  be  punished  for  taking  in 
pledge  certain  sacred  vessels."  The 
GvUdhall  has  a  Perp.  porch,  and  an 
E.  Eng.  portal,  of  great  beauty.  All 
the  rest  is  modem.    In  it  is  a  fine 


half-length  by  KfuHer  (painted  1699 
of  the  first  Lord  Hervey.  An  excel- 
lent public  library  is  arranged  here ; 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  earlj 
printed  books,  formerly  in  St.  James's 
Ch.,  has  been  added  to  its  treasures. 

The  Orammar  Schooly  at  first  in 
£astgate-street,wa8  removed  to  North- 
pate-street  in  1664.  The  building, 
m  front  of  which  is  a  row  of  aneieat 
but  decaying  acacias— very  notice- 
able for  their  size  and  ribbed  trunks 
— ^was  modernized  in  1820.  The 
school  was  the  first  of  those  founded 
by  Edward  VI.,  and  has  alvays 
maintained  a  high  reputation,  die 
of  its  most  distinguished  masters 
wns  the  late  Br.  Donaldson,  aQthor 
of  the  *New  Cratylua,'  &c.;  and 
among  its  scholars  (the  school  seems 
to  have  had  a  specialty  for  pro- 
ducing bishops)  are  reckoned  Gsu- 
den.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  pro- 
bable author  of  'Ikon  BasilikeT 
Archbishop  Bancroft;  Warren,Bisl)op 
of  Bangor  (1750 ) ;  Thurlow.  Bishop  of 
Durham,  (1766);  Tomline,  Bisiwp 
of  Winchester  (1772);  Dr.Blomfield, 
the  late  Bishop  of  London ;  and  (ht 
late  Lord  Chancellor  Cranwortb. 

There  ore  some  remains  of  Si. 
Nicholas'  Hospital  outside  the  East- 
gate  ;  but  the  3-light  Dec.  windov 
now  here  was  brought  very  lately 
from  the  chapel  of  St  Petronillft'ii 
hospital,  now  pulled  down.  In 
Northgate-road  is  a  portion  of  the 
gatehouse  of  8t.  Saviour's  Hospital 
In  this  hospital,  says  the  local  tnidi- 
tion,  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  ^ras 
murdered  (see  ante).  On  the  I.  side 
of  Northpte-road  is  the  ^'Tkinghou," 
a  mound  which  gives  name  to  the 
Himdred,  and  which  was  the  ancient 
place  of  assembly  for  the  "  Thing." 
a  word  suggesting  the  period  wiien 
SuflfoHc  lay  within  the  "Danelft^h." 
The  Thinghow  was  the  place  of  oxo- 
cution  till  1766,  and  the  40  persons 
hanged  at  Bury  in  1644,  under  tlic 
ban  of  Hopkins  the  "  witchfinder."— 

"  \VTio  after  proved  himself  a  vltch, 
And  made  a  rod  for  hU  own  breecb,"— 
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no  douM  suffered  here.  More  than 
12  pereoDB  were  burnt  at  Bury,  "  for 
religion's  aake,**  between  the  years 
1555-1558. 

The  AtheMsum,  on  the  Angel  Hill, 
contains  the  Museum  of  the  "  Suffolk 
Institute  of  ArehsBology  and  Natural 
History;"  — a  library,  2  reading- 
rooms,  and  a  fine  lecture-hall,  where 
Uteraiy  and  scientific  papers  are  read 
fortnightly  during  the  **  session." 

Bury  Fair,  commemorated  in  Shad- 
well's  Comedy,  was  for  more  than 
a  century  (1660—1780;  the  most 
fa^bionably  attended  fair  in  England. 
"An  infinite  number  of  knights,  and 
g(^Qtleman*d  daughters  come  here  to 

market and  that  not  in  vain, 

for  this  (air  seldom  concludes  with- 
out some  considerable  matches  or 
iatreagnes.-— Jtfofif.  Brit,  1721.  It 
formerly  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  is 
^U  held  on  St  Matthew's  Day  (Sept. 
21)  on  the  Angel  Hill.  This  fair 
aeems  to  have  been  first  granted  to 
the  monastery  by  Henry  I.— (An 
elsbwite  paper  on  •  The  Antiquities 
of  Bury '  by  Gordon  O.  Hills,  wUl 
W  found  in  the  21st  vol.  of  the 
'Journal  of  the  Archieol.  Assoc.') 


Some  very  pleasant  ejrrtimoTM  may 
be  made  from  Bury.  The  most  in- 
teresting are,  —  to  lekteorth  and 
UUU  8axham  :  to  Hengrave ;  to 
Ruthbrooke,  Hardwiek^  and  Haw- 
«Uad ;  to  Barton  HaU  and  IzwoHhf 
Eutton^  and  other  places  mentioned 
in  the  continuation  of  the  preset 
r>ate,  may  aliio  be  yisitcd  from 
Bury. 

(a).  IdctDorth  (Ikfarquesa  of  Bris- 
tol), H  m.  from  Bury,  is  a  landmark 
throughout  tiie  neighbourhood.  It 
^nds  on  liigh  ground;  and  the 
«^poU  of  the  central  portion,  locally 
knnwn  as  **  Ickworth  building,** 
ri:<e«  to  a  height  of  140  feet  (The 
**b.  of  Hommgsworth,  or  "Hor- 
ringer,"  of  which  Bp.  Bedell  was 
r^'-tor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  park. 


is  chiefly  Decorated,  with  Perp.  addi- 
tions.) The  mansion  of  Ickw<»th  is 
of  nnusual  and  somewhat  fantastic 
character.  Its  lofty  central  portion 
is  a  rotunda,  connected  by  curyed 
corridors  with  two  wings.  The 
principal  rooms  are  in  the  rotunda; 
and  each  is,  of  course,  a  segment  of 
the  g^at  circle.  The  house  was 
begun  in  1795  by  Frederick  4th 
Lord  Bristol  and  Bishop  of  Derry; 
and  was  designed  to  contain  a  colkc- 
tion  of  pictures  and  statues  which 
the  French  t^jok  from  him  in  Italy. 
Round  the  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ing runs  a  frieze  of  bas-reliefs  in 
stucco, — the  subjects  from  Flaxman's 
Homer;  and  otliers  are  placed  aboye 
the  portico  of  the  main  entrance.  In 
the  hall  is  an  early  work  by  Flax- 
many  a  fine,  life-size  group  in  marble, 
representing  Athamas  destroying  his 
own  child,— a  subject  from  Ovids 
Metamorphoses. 

The  principal  pictures  in  the 
house  are :  Chreat  Entrance  HaU. — 
John,  Lord  Hervey,  Lord  Privy  Seal 
(author  of  the  entertaining  memoirs 
of  George  1I.\  full  length,  seated  as 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  (the  £arl  of  Bristol,  who  built 
the  present  house) ;  the  Earl  of  St. 
Albati's;  Sir  Thomas  Felton,  by 
Kndler.  Draicing  Boom.  —  Lonl 
Liverpool,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
(This  was  copied  for  Lord  Bristol 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrencu  from  the 
original  in  possession  of  the  King, 
by  George  IV.'s  express  permission.) 
The  inscription  below  runs  :  — 
**Beata  simplicitas,  qum  difflciles 
qusestionum  relinquit  vias,  et  in 
plana  et  firma  pergit  semita  manda- 
torum  Dei ") ;  Lady  Liverpool,  by 
Bomney ;  John  Augustus,  I^rd  Her- 
vey, by  GainAorough;  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  by  Sir  Joshua  Beyndds ;  The 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  a  ^ood 
copy  after  Dominichino,  by  Bibera. 
Lthrary.  —  2  portraits  of  Spanish 
Princes,  with  dog,  whole  lengths,  by 
Velasquez.    (These  pictures  ure  verj 
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fine,  one  especially, — ^representing  a 
boy  in  black,  slashed  with  red,  hold- 
ing a  dog  and  carrying  a  gun— the 
background  is  mountainous.  A  bust 
of.  Lord  Hervey,  by  Bouehardon 
(1729);  the  chimney-piece  in  this 
room  is  by  Canova.  Dinhig  Room. — 
Admiral  Hervey,  third  Earl  of  Bristol, 
the  first  husband  of  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  full  lens^rth, 
by  OainAorough,  very  fine ;  portraits 
of  Earl  Jermyn  ( afterwards  second 
Marquess  of  Bristol)  and  his  wife 
Lady  Katherine  Jermyn,  by  Sir 
Francis  Grant ;  portrait  of  first  Mar- 
quess of  Bristol,  by  Sir  Thomcu  Law- 
rence. There  are  also  in  tlie  house 
a  good  portrait  of  Mary  Lepell  ( Lady 
Hervey)  in  middle  age,  copied  from 
the  one  at  Coldham,  She  was  cele- 
brated when  young  by  Churchill  in 
the  following  verses  :— 

**  That  fkce.  that  fonn,  that  dignity,  that  ease, 
ThoM  powers  of  pieoniag  with  ihut  will  to 

pleue, 
-  By  which  Lepel,  when  in  her  yonthl^il  days, 
Even  from  the  curri^  Pope  extorted  prahie/* 

A  portrait  of  William  Hervey,  whose 
death  occasioned  the  admirable  poem 
by  Cowley ;  also  portraits  of  Con- 
,greve,  Prior,  Card,  de  Retz  ;  a  group 
by  Hogarth  of  Lord  Ilchester,  Lord 
Holland ;  one  by  Zophany  of  Mary 
Lepell,  Lady  Hervey,  and  some  of 
her  children. 

In  the  park  (1800  acres— 11  miles 
round—well  wooded  and  pleasant) 
is  an  obelisk  95  ft  high,  of  Ket- 
ton  stone,  erected  by  the  people  of 
Derry  in  honour  of  their  Bishop, 
the  4th  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  died 
in  1803 ;  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  the  Dissenting  minister  resi- 
dent at  Derry  being  among  those 
who  contributed,  says  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  ch.  within  the  park, 
contains  the  graves  of  the  Hervevs, 
including  John  Lord  Hervey  and  his 
wife  Mary  Lepell  — but  with  no 
pomp  of  monuments.  The  lon«r, 
rhyming  inscription  on  the  slab 
which  covers  the  tumb  of  the  latter 


is  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  ends 
thus— 

« In  vain  the  scalptor  or  the  muse 
So  sadf  to  sweet  a  th?me  pursues; 
llie  chUsel  drops,  th'  unflnislied  strain 
Ke&prcts  the  M>n  it  bootbcs  in  vain." 

The  ch.  itself  has  an  £.  K  chanoel 
in  which  is  a  triplet  £.  window, 
with  a  circular  light  above  it. 

The  manor  of  Ickworth  passed, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  oeaty., 
into  the  hands  of  the  Herveys,  by 
marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the 
Drury  family.  Tlie  Suftblk  Herveys 
are  apparently  de^oended  from  a 
certain  "Herveus  Bituricensis"  (of 
Berri),  who  appears  in  Domarfav 
as  a  very  large  landowner  in  the 
county. 

Chevington  Ch,  (1  m.  S.W.  from 
Ick worth;,  contains  Trana.-Norman 
portions  (S,  and  S.  doors);  and  a 
fine  chest  is  preserved  here.  There 
is  a  deep  moat  marking  the  site  of  a 
country  house  of  the  Abbots  of  Bury, 
and  an  old  road  is  still  nl\cd 
*'  the  Abbot's  Way."  lu  the  vil- 
lage is  a  large  factory  of  soldiers' 
clothing.  The  cloth  is  brought  here, 
and  the  clothes  sent  out  ready  made. 
But  the  excursion  may  be  prolonged 
with  more  interest  to  LitiU  Sazkam 
(li  m.  N.  E.  of  Ickworth).  The  C*. 
here  has  a  remarkable  and  very  pic- 
turesque round  tower— perhaps  tlie 
best  example  in  the  county  (see 
Introd,  for  some  general  remarks  on 
these  towers).  It  is  Norman  (ear)v 
12th  centy.),  and  round  the  upper 
story  is  a  well-designed  and  effective 
arcade.  Within,  the  arch  from  the 
nave  is  lofty  and  very  narrow ;  and 
at  the  side  is  a  low  arched  recess, 
which  may  have  served  as  a  sest. 
The  walls  and  doorway  of  nave  sre 
also  Norman.  The  chancel  is  of  the 
15th  centy. ;  and  the  N.  chapel  va» 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  Solicitor- 
General  under  Henry  VU.  He  h«8  ft 
monument  here ;  and  in  tho  chancel 
id  one  for  William,  liord  Oofts 
created  Baron  Crofts  of  Saxham  i» 
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165&  Hifl  father  Iiad  saffered  much 
forhia  loyalty  to  the  Stuaits;  and 
he  waa  himself  one  of  Charles  II/s 
most  ** mad-cap"  companions.  (He 
is  the  "^  mad-cap  Croftes"  of  Gram- 
mont's  Memoirs.)  Paxham  Hall,  in 
which  Charles  more  than  once  visited 
liord  Crofts,  was  pulled  down  in 
1771,  and  some  of  its  stained  glass 
was  then  placed  in  the  ch.  Great 
Saxkam  Ch,,  ahont  I  m.  S.E.  was 
nearly  rebuilt  about  1798.  It  has 
8ome  Norm,  traces ;  and  Home  stained 
glass  in  the  chancel,  brought  from 
the  Continent.  Here  is  also  a  bust 
of  John  Eldred,  an  early  traveller 
in  the  Holy  Land,  who  died  in  1632. 
(The  voyages  of  this  enterprising  Le- 
vant merchant  to  Tripolis  and  Baby- 
lon will  be  found  in  Hackluyt,  t  ii.) 
(>&  the  floor  is  his  brats,  represent- 
ing liim  in  his  gown,  as  Alderman 
of  London.  The  inscription  partly 
runs: — 


'  Tb4^  HolT  UDd,  so  called.  I  have 
And  in  the  land  tiS  Bftbilon  bare  beane; 
fiat  in  that  land  where  glorious  saints  doe 

]l7  Mwle  doth  crave  of  Christ  a  roome  to 
give.- 

Ot  Saxham  HalL  long  held  by  the 
Eldieds,  is  now  the  seat  of  W.  Mills 
Kaq. 

[Saxham  is  easily  reached  from  its 
station  on  the  rly.  between  Bury  and 
Newmarket,  Kte.  17.] 

jAt  Denham,  about  4  m.  8.W.  of 
little  Saxham,  is  a  high  mound, 
»lled  Denham  Castle,  with  an  earth- 
work attached  to  it.  Foundations  of 
Xorman  work  have  been  found  here. 
Denham  Hall  is  moated.  In  the  CK 
an'  lome  fine  monuments  of  the 
Lokenor  family. 

At  Zjpdociie' about  the  same  dis- 
Unce  S. W.  of  Denham,  is  a  similar 
noand  and  earthwork.  Mr.  Harrod, 
vho  has  well  examined  many  similar 
If  maina  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  con- 
»deri  the  mound  and  earthworks  to 
b^  Britirii,  and  that  these  "fast- 


nesses *'  were  afterwards  occupied  by 
Saxon  and  Norman,  who  raised  their 
own  structures  within  or  upon  them. 
Eye  Castle  fRte.  18)  may  be  com- 
pared ;  and  Castle  Acre  and  Castle 
Kising  in  Norfolk  (Nobfouc,  Btes.  27 
and  29.) 

The  churches  of  Denham  and  Lyd- 
gate  are  of  little  interest.  Lydgate 
gave  name  to  the  poet,  the  monk  of 
Bury,  who  was  Chaucer's  forerunner.] 

(b.)  Hengrave  HaU  fLady  H. 
Bokewode  Gage,)  well  deserves  a 
visit.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inter" 
esting  examples  of  a  Tudor  mansion 
remaining  in  En«:lnnd;  although, 
by  the  removal  of  the  outer  comrt, 
and  of  other  portions  of  the  buildings 
the  house  has  been  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  its  original  size.  It  was 
begun  by  Sir  Thomas  Kytson,  about 
1525,  completed  1538;  and  was  one 
of  the  first  of  those  stately  houses 
which  wealthy  merchants  were  at 
that  time  beginning  to  construct  in 
the  open  country,  the  security  of 
walled  towns  having  become  less 
necessary  (see  Froude,  *  Hist.  Eng.' 
i.  8-9).  The  house,  which  is  built 
round  an  inner  court,  is  of  white 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
gatehouse  with  the  whole  of  the  S. 
front,  and  the  oriel  of  the  inner 
court  are  the  most  enriched  portions, 
and  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  curious  mixture  of  Gothic  with 
"renaissance"  details  in  the  gate- 
house, with  its  gables  and  flanking 
turrets,  should  be  noticed.  The  Kyt- 
son crest,  an  unicorn's  head  erased, 
appears  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arch- 
way. The  larRe  central  shield  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  oriel  has  the  arms  of 
France  and  England  quarterly ;  the 
shield  rt  bears  Cavendish  impaled 
with  Kytson;  and  1.  Kytson  with 
Darcy  Earl  Bivers.  The  small 
shields  below  bear  Kytson  with 
other  quarterings.  The  best  general 
point  of  view  of  the  house  is  at  the 
S.W.  angle,  where  the  rich  details  of 
the  gatehouse,  and  the  many  win- 
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dows  and  piojectionB  of  the  long  8. 
front  gronp  very  picturesquelj.  The 
oriel  of  the  inner  court  originally 
Ughted  the  hall. 

The  interior  of  HengmTO  has  heen 
greatly  altered  since  the  reduction 
of  the  building  in  1775.  The  inner 
oonrt  however  is  still  surrounded  by 
a  cloister,  in  the  windows  of  which 
are  many  shields  of  arms  in  stained 
glass;  and  in  the  chapel  is  a  good 
window  of  Flemish  glass,  with  21 
subjects,  ranging  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Final  Judgment.  The  house 
also  contains  a  fine  portrait  by  HoU 
beifiy  of  Sir  Thomas  Kytson,  the 
founder  of  Hengravo,  besides  many 
of  different  members  of  the  Kytson 
and  Gage  families,  the  latter  of 
whom  bMame  proprietors  of  Hen- 
grave  through  the  marriage  of  Pene- 
lope, daughter  of  Mary  Kytson, 
Oountess  Rivers,  with  Sir  John  Gnge, 
of  West  Firle  in  Sussex.  It  is  said 
that  Sir  George  Trenchard,  Sir  John 
Gnge,  and  Sir  William  Hervey,  were 
suitors  together  for  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Penelope,  and  that  she  promised 
to  marry  them  all  three  in  turn, 
which  she  actually  did.  Hor  por- 
trait at  Hengrave,  without  being 
distinguished  by  very  remarkable 
beauty,  is  pretty  and  interesting, 
indicating  great  determination  of 
character.  Sir  Thomas  Kytson, 
founder  of  Hengrave,  "citizen  and 
mercer  of  London,  otherwise  called 
Kytson  the  merchant,"  was  one  of 
tlie  wealthiest  English  merchants 
of  his  time,  and  possessed  consider- 
able estates  in  most  of  the  Southern 
counties.  He  died  at  Hengrave  in 
1540. 

Hengrave  Ch.,  which  closely  ad- 
joins the  hall,  was  rebuilt  in  the  first 
years  of  the  15th  centy.,  but  has  been 
greatly  altered.  The  round  tower  at 
the  W.  end  is  considerably  earlier 
than  the  ch.  itself ;  and,  like  others 
in  this  part  of  Suffolk,  is  not  impro- 
bably Norman.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  stained  glass  in  the  ch. 
windows ;  and  a  wall  painting  of  St. 


Christopher  over  the  N.  door.  The 
chief  objectB  of  interest  here,  how- 
ever, are  the  fine  16th-cent  tombs  of 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Bath,  whose 
first  husband  was  Sir  Thomas  Kyt- 
son, the  "  merchant,*'  and  of  her  son, 
Sir  Th.  Kytson  the  younger.  The 
effigies  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Batii  rest  on  an  altar-tomb;  and  oo 
a  step  below  is  a  recumbent  figure  of 
Sir  Th.  Kytson,  in  armour.  Both 
monumentshave  been  richly  coloured, 
and  with  their  inscriptions  and  mot- 
toes are  excellent  specimens  of  their 
class  and  period.  There  is  also  a 
mural  tablet  with  kneeling  figure  for 
Thomas  Darcy,  son  of  BIs^  Kytson, 
Countess  Rivers. 

[The  Ch,  of  Lackford,  3  m.  W.  of 
Heng^ve,  is  E.  £.  and  Dec.,  and 
contains  an  octangular  font,  with  en- 
riched panels  of  foliage,  temp.  £d  L 

2  m.  N.  W.  of  Lackford  are  the  two 
Icklingham$,  whose  name  f  likeothen 
in  Sufiblk,  Ixworth,  Ikenhall,  Iketa- 
hall,  &c.)  in  all  probability  preserves 
a  recollection  ot  the  Iceni,  the  old 
masters  of  the.country.  The  Ikeoild 
Way  (also  a  relicof  the  Iceni),  pa«ed 
from  Royston  to  Caistor  acroaa  the 
heaths  of  Icklingham.  Bemains  of 
a  villa  may  be  seen  in  the  so-called 
Rampart  field,  a  little  S.  of  Ickling- 
ham All  Saints ;  and  there  are  many 
dj^kes  and  fosses  adjoining  the  two 
villages.  In  the  chancel  of  Ickling- 
ham All  Saints  ch.  is  a  pavement  of 
Roman  tiles,  found  in  the  parish 
about  30  j^ears  since.  This  ch.  is 
almost  entirely  Deo.,  and  the  S.  uisle 
is  especially  fine  and  rich.  ^,  There  is 
a  most  exquisite  ch.  chest,  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  completely  covered 
with  graceful  Dec.  iron  scrollwork.'^ 

(c.)  BMhbrooke  HaU  (the  sett 
of  the  Rushbrooke  familv,  now  in- 
habited by  Captain  C.  fve«X  3  m. 
S.E.  of  Bury,  ia  a  largo,  red- 
brick moated  mansion  (EIizei)ethan\ 
where,  in  the  days  and  progresses 
of  EUzabeth,  "Sir  Robert  Jerayn 
feasted,  in  1571,  the  Queen  and 
the  French  ambassadors  two  several 
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times,  with  which  charges  and 
coixrtcoe  they  stood  maryellonsly 
oootented."  From  this  Jermyn  was 
descended  Henry  Jermyn,  first  Baron 
Jermyn  of  St.  Edmnndsbory  (1643), 
afterwards  (1660)  created  Earl  of  St 
Alban'a  Scandal  connected  his  name 
with  that  of  the  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
been  prirately  married.  He  died 
childless  in  1683,  and  the  estate  has 
since  passed  to  the  Daverses  of 
Bofogham,  who  also  fiuled  in  1806, 
when  Col.  Rusbbrooke  obtained  the 
place  from  Lord  Bristol,  by  giving  in 
exchange  some  property  at  Saxham. 
Ken  is  a  large  collection  of  por- 
tiaits ;  among  which  the  most  notice- 
able are— a  mie  full*length,  by  Van- 
(hfek^  of  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St. 
Albans;  half-lengtbs  (^Vandyck)  of 
l^ftd  Hopton  and  son ;  half-length  of 
&e  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  be- 
beaded,  (by  Haimeman) ;  full-length 
of  Lord  St.  Alban's  in  his  rohas, 
(Ldy);  Catherine  of  Braganza,  queen 
of  Ohaiies  H.,  seated  in  a  shell  chair, 
(I«fa),and  Edward  Prodgers,  iLdy). 
in  the  Cft.,  which  underwent  much 
'' restoration,"  temp.  Eliz.,  the  first 
Earl  of  St  Albans  and  many  other 
Jermyns  are  buried.  The  nave  has 
been  fitted  up  with  modem  carvings, 
the  work  of  the  late  Col.  Rush- 
brooke. 

(1  m.  N.E.  of  Rusbbrooke  is 
£0119^01  (P.  Bennet,  Esq.),  a 
modem  castellated  hou^e.  (See  Rte. 
17.) 

The  return  to  Bury  may  be  made 
by  Hawstead  and  Hardwicke.  Haw- 
dead  Flaee,  of  which  the  foundations 
and  2  windows  are  still  to  be  seen, 
with  a  curious  gateway  commemorat- 
ing the  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas 
Oillam  and  the  2nd  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  North,  1657,  is  now  a  farm- 
house belonging  to  Lady  CuUum. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Drurys  from 
20th  of  Henry  VH.,  when  they  pur- 
<*ha8erl  it  from  the  Gloptons.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  here  in  1578,  and  is 
mX  to  hare  then  knighted  the  Lord 


of  Hawstead,  who  restored  to  her 
her  silver-mounted  fan,  which  she 
dropped  into  the  moat.  (From  these 
Drurys  Drury  Lane  in  London  de- 
rived its  name.  Drury  House  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  Olympic  Theatre.) 
The  Ch,  is  of  flint,  with  stone 
dressings.  In  it  are  Norman  doors 
and  arches,  with  an  E.  E.  chancel ; 
but  the  first  Sir  R.  Drury,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YU.,  built,  and 
placed  Ids  arms  upon,  the  tower.  In 
the  ch.  is  a  Perp.  rood-screen  (above 
which,  on  the  S.  side,  the  sanctus- 
bell  still  hangs)  and  lectern.  In  the 
N.  wall  of  Sie  chancel  is  a  good 
efBgy,  temp.  Ed.  I.,  probably  of  one 
of  the  Fitz-Eustaces,  who  at  that 
time  were  lords  of  Hawstead.  On 
the  chancel  floor  are  broMSf  for  Roger 
Drury,  1500,  and  Ursula,  daughter 
of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Drury,  and 
wife  of  Giles  Allington,  temp.  Hen. 
Yin.  On  an  altar-tomb  at  the  S.E. 
angle  of  tlie  nave  are  hrastei  for  Sir 
William  Dru^  and  his  wives,  Joan 
St.  Maur  and  Elizabeth  Solehill. 
(There  is  also  a  stained  window  to 
the  memory  of  the  latter.)  The  in- 
scription partly  runs— 

** The  sevwith  of  frosty  Janyver,  the  ycre  of* 

Christ  I  find 
A  thousand,  tlve  hnndred  fifty  seven  his 

vytall  thred  untwyned : 
Who  yet  di>tb  live  and  shall  do  styll,  in 

hearts  of  tbem  that  knew  bym ; 
Ood  grattnt  the  slypws  of  such  a  Btok  in 

vertnes  to  eiteuehym." 

Here  also  is  the  monument  (the 
work  of  Nicholas  Stone,  who  received 
1401  for  it)  of  Sir  Robert  Drury, 
(d.  1615.  the  last  of  the  Hawstead 
Drurys) ;  and  an  aUtbaster  e£Bgy  of 
Elizabeth  Drury,  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  and  his  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon. 
She  died,  aged  15.  in  1610 ;  and  her 
virtues,  beauty,  and  early  death  are 
commemorated  in  an  elegy  by  Dr. 
Donne,  who  says : — 

"  Her  pure  and  eloqnent  blood 
Spoke  in   her  cheekn,  and  so  distinctly 

wTonght 
That  one  would   almost   say   her  body 

thought" 
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(The  Latin  inacriptiuiis  on  these 
tombfl,  worth  reading,  are  by  Dr. 
Donne,  of  whom  Sir  Robert  Dniry 
was  the  great  Mend  and  patron.) 
The  common  belief  at  HawHtead  is 
that  Elizabeth  Dniry  was  killed  by  a 
box  on  the  ear  from  her  father ;  but 
the  position  of  the  figure —resting 
on  the  1.  arm— is  the  tx)le  authority 
for  such  a  story.  It  is  said  that 
Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I., 
was  strongly  attached  to  Elizabeth 
Drury.  A  small  bas-relief  of  **  Bene- 
volence," by  the  elder  Bacon,  in 
memory  of  Lucy  Metcolfe,  bhould 
not  be  unnoticed.  There  is  also  u 
monument  to  the  Ist  Sir  Thomas 
Cullum. 

The  excellent  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop 
successively  of  Exeter  and  Norwich, 
was  rector  of  Hawstead,  (his  first 
preferment,  1601).  He  was  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Drury;  married 
here ;  and  in  his  account  of  his  life, 
spHiks  of  being  settled  '*in  that 
sweet  and  civil  country  of  Suffolk, 
near  to  St.  Edmund's  Bury."  He 
reptured  the  old  rectory  house  here, 
which  has  only  lately  been  pulled 
down. 

Near  the  site  of  Hawstead  Place 
are  three  very  large  and  ancient  Ori- 
ental plane-trees.  This  tree  was 
introduced  to  the  couutiy  by  Lord 
Bacon,  who  was  closely  alliL'd  to  Sir 
Robert  Drury.  It  is  probable  there- 
fore that  the  planes  of  Hawstead 
were  sent  by  him  to  Sir  Robert. 
Some  very  fine  lime-trees  should 
also  be  remarked. 

Hardwicke  EouBe  (Lady  Oullum) 
1^  m.  N.  contains  some  interesting 

{nctures  and  portraits,  and  a  fine 
ibmry,  rich  in  county  histories. 
Among  the  antiquities,  which  are 
numerous,  ore  an  Etruscan  tomb  and 
otiier  interesting  remains  brouglit 
from  Chiusi  in  1841. 

The  house,  originally  built  by  Sir 
Robert  Drury,  was  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Dudley  Cullum  in  1081.  The  general 
features  of   that  building  still  re- 


main, though  it  was  considerably 
altered  and  improved  by  the  late 
Rev.  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Gullum. 
whose  widow  is  the  present  pro- 
prietor. 

Over  the  porch  are  the  Dmry 
cognizances— the  mullet  and  grey- 
hound—together with  the  shield  of 
Sir  Dudley  Cullum.  The  rooms  con- 
tain many  works  of  art  Among  the  . 
numerous  family  pictures  is  a  full- 
length  reclining  picture  of  Elizabeth 
Drury  (whose  monument  is  in  tbe 
(^huri'h.  see  ante) :  n  fine  portrait  of 
Sir  Thomas  ChiUum,  Ist  Baronet, 
who  died  in  1664  ;  Sir  Thomas  Cul* 
lum,  2iid  Baronet,  and  his  wife 
(daughter  of  Sir  Henry  NorthX  by 
Ldy,  in  his  best  style;  Sir  John 
Cullum,  5th  Baronet,  by  jDonm  ;  bis 
wife,  by  AngtUea  Kaufmann;  Sir 
John  CuUum,  6tli  Baronet  (tbe 
Antiquary,  FJt.8.  and  F.SA.),  by 
Angelica  Kaufmann  —  he  died  in 
1784 :  portrait  of  present  Lady  Gal- 
ium, by  W.  BoxaU,  R.A. 

In  one  of  tbe  passagea  is  hnn? 
up  a  curious  piece  of  wainscoting, 
painted  with  various  sentences,  on- 
blems,  and  mottoes.  It  had  formerly 
belonged  to  a  closet  called  the 
Painted  CUmd;  at  first  probably 
designed  for  an  oratory,  and,  judging 
from  one  of  the  sentences,  intended 
for  the  use  of  a  lady.  The  dres:«s  of 
the  figures  are  temp.  James  I.  This 
closet  was  therefore  fitted  up  for  the 
last  Lady  Drury,  and  perhaps  under 
her  direction.  There  are  also  some 
interesting  early  Italian  pictures 
including  2  OinUos  and  a  fine  Crt- 
vein  (a  triptic,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  2  bishops). 

The  extensive  conservatories  and 
gardens,  and  the  beautiful  pinetum. 
deserve  especial  notice;  they  wen' 
laid  out  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Cullum. 

(cZ.)  Barton  HaJl  (Sir  Chavlei 
James  Fox  Bunbuiy,  Bart.),  3  m. 
from  Bury,  contains  an  excellent 
collection  of  pictures  of   Uie  Eng- 
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liah,  Flemish,  and  Italian  schools, 
most  of  which,  except  the  family 
porttaits,  were  collected  by  Sir  Henry 
£dward  Bnnbnry,  the  7th  Baronet. 
There  is  also  here  a  large  collection  of 
the  drawings  of  Mi.  Bnnbury  (grand- 
&ther  of  the  present  proprietor), 
whoee  '  Humorous  Sketches  of  Men 
and  Manners'  (Bmibary's  Carica- 
tures) are  celebrated :  but  he  was 
not  less  distinguished  for  the  grace, 
refinement,  and  beauty  of  his  designs 
in  pofioral  scenes  and  in  his  *  Illus- 
trations of  Shakesp^re.' 

The  house  was  originally  built  by 
Bobert  Audley  about  the  beginning 
of  the  I7th  centy.  It  was  much 
added  to  by  Sir  William  Bunbury 
•od  his  son  Sir  Thomas  Charles 
Banbury,  who  built  the  fine  library 
about  1770,  after  a  design  of  Sir 
William  Chambers'.  The  dining- 
ncm  and  other  improvements  were 
added  by  Sir  Henry  Edward  Bun- 
bury  about  1823.  In  the  pleasure- 
grounds  opposite  tlie  house  are  2  old 
oak-trees  known  in  the  village  by  the 
names  of  Gog  and  Magog.  In  a 
map  of  the  parish  of  the  16th  centy. 
they  are  distinguished  as  the  Oaks. 
Sir  Thomas  Charles  Bunbury,  so 
celebrated  in  the  fashionable  and 
sporting  world  as  the  winner  of  tiie 
fint  Derby  in  1780,  and  also  of  the 
I>erby  both  in  1801  and  1813,  lived 
here.  His  brother.  Mr.  Bunbury, 
lived  in  a  small  house  in  the  grounds, 
which  has  since  been  pulled  down. 
Here  he  and  his  beautiful  wife, 
Catherine  Homeck  ("Little  Co- 
nndy ")  and  her  fcister  Mary  (the 
**  Jessamy  Bride,")  often  entertained 
Goldsmith:  — ** The  Doctor  greatly 
tujoyed  himself  at  Barton,— suffering 
with  imperturbable  good  humour 
the  tricks  played  upon  his  dress, 
Qpoa  his  smart  black  silk  coat 
and  expensive  pair  of  ruffles — above 
all  upon  his  wig.*' — "  He  sung  comic 
scnigs  with  great  taste  and  ftin,--he 
was  inventive  in  garden  buildings 
and  optaations,  over  which  he  blun- 
dered amazingly ;  and  if  there  was 


a  piece  of  water  in  any  part  of  the 
grounds  he  commonly  managed  to 
tumble  into  it."  .  .  .  Yet  *•  everybody 
in  that  drcle  respected,  admired,  and 
loved  him:'— {Fortte/a  'Life  of  Gold- 
smith'). 

North-east  of  the  hall  is  an  ar- 
boretum, which  Sir  H.  E.  Bunbury 
began  to  form  in  1824  out  of  8  pad- 
docks which  had  been  oocupiea  by 
his  uncle's  racehorses. 

The  most  remarkable  pictures  are 
the  following  ;— 

Dining  Boom.  —  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Gwyn  rMary  Homeck,  the  *'  Jessamy 
Bride,")  Sir  Joshua  BeyncUds ;  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Bunbury  (Catherine 
Homeck,  "LitUe  Comedy"),  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  Mr.  Bunbury,  the 
caricaturist,  as  a  boy.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds ;  Francis  Homer,  M.P.,  Sir 
Henry  Raehum ;  Ambrozio  Spinola, 
Rubens^  from  theGallery  of  the  Duca 
di  Pasqua  Vivaldi  at  Genoa— very 
fine;  copy  by  Domenicldno  of  the 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  TiUarij 
now  in  the  National  Gallery;  St. 
Francis  di  Paula,  Guercino;  Game 
and  fruit,  Weenix.  BiUUard  Room.-^ 
3  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^ 
viz.,  Mrs.  Horneck,  the  Plympton 
Beauty,  and  mother  of  liliiA.  Bun- 
bury and  Mrs.  Gwyn;  Sir  Thomas 
Charles  Bunbury;  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, an  actress ;  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer,  cupbearer  to  Charles  I.,  Van- 
dyek;  interior  of  a  village  school^ 
Ostade;  a  Dutch  lady,  Van  der 
HeUt,  very  fine ;  a  Holy  Family,  Sasso 
Ferraio ;  a  Boy  with  Cherries,  Paolo 
Veronese.  Library,  —  Lady  Sarnh 
Bunbury  (afterwards  Lady  Sarah 
Napier;  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  a 
very  beautiful  picture.  (This  wbs 
the  Lady  Sarah  Lenox  whose  singular 
loveliness  is  said  to  have  won  the 
heart  of  George  TH.,  and  all  but 
placed  an  English  queen  on  the 
throne.  She  was  one  of  Sir  Joshua's 
favourite  sitters.)  Lady  Blake,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  Mr.  Homeck, 
Ramsay.    Drawing  Room.  —  Virgin 
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and  Child,  Correggio,  from  the  Daca 
di  Pasqua  Vivaldrs  gallery  at  Genoa, 
for  one  of  whose  ancestors  it  was 

glinted  ;  portraits  of  the  2  Miss 
omeckB,  by  Sir  Joshua,  a  beauti- 
ful sketch :  •*  Exquisitely  refined  in 
drawing,  and  delicate  in  pearly  gray 
halftones." — Ledie.  Archduke  Leo- 
pold on  horseback,  DucktUd ;  Prinoe 
of  Orange  on  horseback,  Chmmlez 
Coquez;  2  beautiful  Dutch  Winter 
Scenes,  Van  der  Neer;  Asttumptioti 
of  the  Virgin,  VaTidyck  f  or  Rubens  i 
from  Pius  VII.'s  gallery;  Cottage 
Scene,  an  early  picture  by  Mvkeady ; 
FilgrimB  at  a  IShrine,  Velvet  Breughel; 
the  Philosopher,  QuenUn  Matsye; 
Morning  Concert,  Watteau.  Study. — 
The  well-known  portrait  of  Master 
Bnnbuiy,  Sir  Joshua  ;  View  of  the 
Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  by  Canaleito ; 
White  Horse,  Building,  and  Figures, 
by  Dirk  Stoop,  Staircaee.  —  The 
Bivers,  by  Paul  de  Vos ;  portrait  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Speaker, 
and  the  editor  of  Shakespeare,  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kndler ;  poi-traits  of  Sir 
Henry  North  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Holland,  by  Sir  Peter  Ldy ;  por- 
trait of  a  Lady,  by  Hudson  {the 
scholar  of  Richardson  and  master  of 
Beynolds). 

The  collection  of  books  was  begun 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  the  editor 
of  Shakespeare,  who  left  in  the 
library  fine  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
Cowley,  Pope,  Gay,  Prior,  &c.  His 
nephew,  Six  Williwn  Bunbury,  added 
to  it,  but  the  present  valuable  library 
was  principally  formed  by  Sir  H.  £. 
Bunbury.  It  is  especiaily  rich  in 
historical  works,  but  also  contains 
valuable  books  relating  to  military 
history  and  natural  history.  There 
is  also  a  fine  collection  of  engravings. 

The  Church  of  Great  Barton,  dedi- 
oated  to  the  Holy  Innocents,  is 
worth  a  visit.  The  chancel  is  £. 
£ng. ;  the  nave,  and  remaining  por- 
tion, Perp.    There  is  a  fine  tower. 

[At  IxiDorth,  4  m.  beyond  Barton, 
on  the  same  road,  an  Augustinian 


Priory  was  founded  by  Gilbert  dr 
Blund,  about  the  year  1100.  There 
are  no  remains,  haoorth  Cfc.,  which 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Bury,  if 
almost  entirely  Peip.  The  tower 
was  begun  by  Booert  Scbot  (or 
Coote(?).  He  is  sometimes  called 
Robert  of  Ixworth),  who  became 
Abbot  of  Bury  in  1470.  The  crown 
and  arrows  of  Bury,  with  Abbot 
Schot's  name,  appear  on  one  of  the 
panels.  Against  the  N.  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  the  monument  of  Richard 
Codington  (died  1567)  and  wife,  to 
whom  the  Priory  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  There  are  small  brass^ 
against  the  wall,  beneath  a  curiouslr 
ornamented  circular  arch,  and  above 
an  altar-tomb.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  its  time,  with  arabesques  and 
scrolls.  The  ch.  was  restored  in  1854. 
Ixworth  stands  on  the  line  of  a  Roman 
road  (the  Ikenild  Way),  and  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  villa  have  been 
found  here.  Mr.  Worren  at  the  post- 
ofiSoe  has  a  large  collection  of  coiof 
and  antiquities  which  have  been 
found  in  this  parish,  and  in  thor> 
of  Stowlangtoft  and  Pokenham. 

Bardweli  CK  2i  m.  N.  of  Ixworth. 
is  Deo.  and  Perp.,  but  has  been 
throughout  restored.  The  nave  roof, 
which  is  good,  is  said  to  have  been 
(like  other  portions  of  the  ch.)  tibe 
gift  of  Sir  William  BardewcU  (bora 
1367,  d.  1434),  one  of  those  '*8oldi^ 
of  fortune  "  who  were  then  numerous. 
"Various  accounts  are  preserved  of 
the  terms  of  the  contracts  he  made 
for  the  service  of  his  men'«t-aims, 
and  archers  on  horseback;  the  money 
to  be  paid  for  them,  and  the  bovdiie 
de  court,  or  domestio  board,  to  be 
allowed  them."-— ^4.  P.  Dunhp.  Sir 
William's  figure  in  stained  glass 
remains  in  one  of  the  nave  windows ; 
and  a  sword,  said  to  have  been  his. 
hangs  on  the  K.  wall.  In  restoring 
this  ch.  (1853)  numerous  wall-paint- 
ings were  found,  and  were  re-covered 
with  plaster,  after  careful  tracings 
had  been  made.    For  an  ample  de- 
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flcripUon,  tee  *Pioceedmg8  of  Buff. 
Axco.  JubW  Tol.  ii.] 

The  turnpike  road  from  Bury  to 
Thetford  (12  m.)  is  not  yery  interest- 
ing ;  though  at  Ingham  a  fine  view 
8.  iB  comimnded. 

i  m.  1.  of  the  zoad,  2  m.  from 
Bmy,  is 

Fomkan  81.  OenevUve,  on  a  hill. 
Robert  de  Beaumont,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, rose  against  H^i.  II.,  was 
routed,  fled  tlm  land,  and  returned 
in  1173  with  an  army  of  Flemings. 
From  Framlingham  {see  that  Castle, 
Kte.  16)  they  marched  towards  8t. 
Edmundsbury,  and  at  Fomham  St. 
ti^oevifere  were  met  bv  Chief  Justice 
Hichard  de  Lucy,  who,  aided  by 
Hamphrey  de  Bohim,  and  other 
Wexis,  dioye  all.  Earl,  Countess,  and 
Flemings,  into  or  beyond  the  river 
lark,  rtill  stagnant  in  those  parts. 
The  Countess  of  Leicester's  gold 
nng(<»  one  supposed  to  have  been 
boB)  was  there  found  in  these  later 
\mssy  and  various  skeletons  with 
eleft  heads.  The  7  great  hills,  still 
fonaining,  are  locally  said  to  mark 
the  tomba  of  the  l^ers,  and  the 
leaser  and  yery  numerous  mounds 
tboK  of  the  common  soldiers.  These, 
however,  are  in  all  probability  Celtic 
barrows.  Hie  actual  field  of  battle 
was  near  the  ch.  (but  the  enclosure 
fbnnerly  called  **  Le  Campiug  Close," 
and  thought  to  have  been  so  named 
vith  reference  to  this  fight,  was 
uo  doubt  a  field  set  apart,  as  else- 
where in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  for  the 
game  called  Camping  (A.S.  camp,  a 
<Tmflict)  a  yery  rough  kind  of  foot- 
ball^ now  almost  extinct).  At  John's 
Hill,  near  this,  and  just  above  the 
audeot  foid  of  the  river,  the  skeletons 
already  mentbned  weie  found,  to- 
gether with  culinary  artidea;  and 
VKDR  pennies  of  Hen.  II.  The  Duke 
ofXoTfoIk  had  a  seat  here  (Fomham 
Park),  now  belonging  to  W.  Gil- 
•tm{^  Esq.  In  the  grounds  are  some 
Tenmias  <n  &e  parish  di.  destroyed 
by  fife  in  1782. 


The  Ch,  of  Fornkam  AU  SainU,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Lark,  has  E.  Eng. 
portions — ^an  early  Dec.  chancel  with 
good  windows,  and  Perp.  X.  and  S. 
aisles.  At  BabteeU,  in  this  parish, 
stood  a  convent  of  Franciscans, 
founded  by  Richard  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester and  Gilbert  his  son,  in  1265, 
after  the  friars  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  establish  themselves  within  the 
town  of  St.  Edmundsbury.  (For  the 
history  of  their  struggle  with  the 
nranastery,  which  is  curious,  see 
Cage  8  •  Hist  of  Thingoe  Hundred  *). 
Parts  of  the  walls  of  inclosure  re- 
main, and  the  fish-ponds  may  be 
distinguished. 

Near  the  little  village  of  Ingham 
(4  m.)  the  road  is  bordered  by  the 
trees  and  plantations  of  Ampton  f  rt.) 
and  Culford  (1.). 

Ampton  (B.  B.  Hunter  Bodwell, 
Esq.),  was  from  the  Dissolution  the 
seat  of  the  Calthorpes,  whose  de- 
scendants in  the  female  line  ex- 
changed the  name  of  Gough  for 
that  of  Calthorpe  in  1788,  and  are 
now  represented  by  the  5th  Baron 
Calthoipe.  In  the  Ch.,  which  is 
Perp.,  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  H.  Cal- 
thorpe, *'  made  by  John  and  Mathias 
Christmas,  who  also  carved  the  great 
ship  built  by  Pett  at  Woolwich, 
16a7."  Mrs.  Dorothy  Calthorpe,  1693, 
left  behind  her  a  good  work  in  tho 
shape  of  an  almshouse  for  ancient 
maidens. 

Livennere    Park   (Miss    Broke) 

i'oins  Ampton,  and  the  two  owners 
lave  united  to  form  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  and  to  construct  a  handsome 
bridge,  common  to  both  domains. 
TrottoHy  next  to  Livermere,  was  the 
residence  of  Chapel  Lofft,  Esq.,  who 
is  locally  celebrated  for  his  kindness 
to  the  author  of  the  '  Farmer's  Boy.' 
Opposite  to  Ampton,  1.  of  the  road, 
is  (M/ord  (Bev.  E.  R.  Benyon).  The 
house  was  built,  1591,  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Premier  Baronet  of  England, 
and  inherited  by  his  younger  son  Sir 
Nathaniel,  enumerated  by  Widpole 
among  the  English  painters.    The 
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painter  has  a  bust  in  the  ch.,  with  a 
pallet  and  brushes.  Here  also  is  a 
seated  figure  of  Lady  Baoon,  evidently 
by  the  same  sculptor  as  the  figure 
of  the  great  Baoon,  Lord  Yerumm, 
in  St.  Michaers  Gh.  at  St.  Albau's. 
The  eh.  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Stephen 
Fox.  The  estate  came  to  the  Com- 
wallises  by  devise,  and  was  by  them 
sold. 

W.  of  Gulford,  and  close  to  the 
park,  is  the  brick  mansion  of  *We9l 
Stow,  a  manor  which  belonged  to  the 
Abbots  of  Bury,  until  the  Dissolution, 
when  it  was  granted  to  Sir  John 
Croftes,  who  had  belonged  to  the 
household  of  Mary  Tudor,  Queen- 
dowager  of  France,  and  Duchess  of 
Suffolk.  Sir  John  built  the  hall,  and 
the  gatehouse,  on  which  he  placed 
the  arms  of  his  former  mistress.  In 
an  upper  room  are  some  distemper 
paintings  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
This  gatehouse,  which  has  flanking 
towers,  capped  with  cupolas,  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  build- 
ing. Most  of  the  quadrangle  of  the 
house  is  pulled  down,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  used  as  a  farm-house  and 
buildings,  but  the  chimneys  and  vari- 
ous details  in  brick  still  remain 
tolerably  perfect,  and  are  worth  atten- 
tion. The  Ch.  of  West  Stow,  for  the 
most  part  E.  Eng.,  has  been  restored 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butter- 
JiM, 

8}  m.  Bamham  SL  Gregory,  The 
ch.  is  Dec.  but  of  no  great  interest. 

1  m.  1.  is  Fusion  Park  (Duke  of 
Grafton.,  to  whom  it  descended  from 
the  marriage  of  his  ancestor,  the  Ist 
duke,  Henry  Fitzroy,  son  of  Charles 
II.,  with  Isabella,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of 
Arlington,  and  one  of  the  A's  of  the 
Cabal  ministry.  It  is  a  large,  good, 
red-brick  house,  with  stone  quoins, 
built  by  Lord  Arlington  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  except  from  its 
position  in  a  well  timbered  and  well 
watered  park.    Evelyn  was  much  at 


my  Lord  Chamberlain's  (Arlington) 
at  Euston,  and  was  concerned  is 
the  pLnntiiig  of  ^*  tufts  of  fir  and 
much  of  the  other  wood." — {Diart, 
1677).  "  My  Loid  himself,"  he  sari 
'*  who  built  the  house  and  restore^l 
the  church  (most  of  the  housts  of 
God  in  this  country  resembling 
rather  stables  and  thatched  cottages 
than  temples  in  which  to  serve  th^ 
Most  High)  was  given  to  no  expen- 
sive vice  but  building,  and  to  haT? 
all  things  rich,  polite,  and  princely." 
The  house  contains  some  familr 
and  other  portraits;  James  I^  anii 
Anne  of  Denmark,  whole  len^hs. 
by  Janaen;  George  ViUiers  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  by  Mytent;  Bar- 
bara Yilliers  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
mother  of  the  1st  Duke  of  Grafton ; 
James  Duke  of  York  and  Ani:o 
Hyde,  and  Henry  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton, by  Lely;  Duke  of  Monmouth 
in  armour,  Charles  I.  and  the  Marq. 
of  Hamilton,  copied  from  Vandyck, 
by  Jervis.  Verrio's  first  frescoes 
in  England  were  executed  for  Lord 
Arlington  at  Euston,  in  liul. 
**  Euston,"  wrote  Walpole  in  1753, 
"is  one  of  the  most  admired  seats 
in  England,  in  my  opinion,  because 
Kent  has  a  most  absolute  disposition 
of  it.  Kent  is  now  so  fasluonable 
that,  like  Addison's  "  Liberty,"  he 

"Can  make  bleak  rocks  and  barren  mocs- 
tidits  tanile.** 

I  believe  the  duke  wishes  he  could 
make  them  green  too.  The  house  \s 
large  and  bad ;  it  was  built  by  Loid 
ArUugton,  and  stands,  as  aU  old 
houses  do,  for  convenience  of  water 
and  shelter,  in  a  hole ;  so  it  neither 
sees  nor  is  seen :  he  has  no  money  to 
build  another.  The  park  is  fine,  the 
old  woods  excessively  so :  they  are 
much  grander  than  lilr.  Kent's  pas- 
sion,— clumps;  that  is,  sticking  a 
dozen  trees  here  and  Uiere  till  a  lawn 
looks  like  the  ten  of  spades.''  Iti 
scenerv  was  the  theme  of  the  Sufiblk 
poet,  Kobert  Bloomfield,  a  native  of 
I  the  neighbouring  village  of  Honing- 
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ion,  where  his  father  was  a  tailor, 
and  hiB  mother  kept  a  dame's  8chcx>l : 
at  Sapitton  he  oommenced  his 
« Farmer's  Boy/  and  has  comme- 
morated the  country — 
*'  Where  noble  Grafton  apreadt  his  rich  do- 
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Rcmod  Eosbm'i  watered  yale  and  sloping 
^plains; 

¥niere  woods  and  groves  to  solemn  gran- 
deur rlM, 
Where  the  kite  bixiodlng  numolested  files ; 
The  woodcock  and  tlie  painted  pheasant 


And  skulking  foxes  destined  for  the  chaoe." 

Within  the  park  on  an  emi- 
nence IB  the  temple  designed  by 
Kent  (1746)  as  a  oanqueting  honae. 
The  Enston  estate  is  not  less  than 
40  m«  in  circuit,  and  includes  many 
Tillages  and  hamlets,  tc^ther  with 
Fakenham  Wood,  of  more  than  300 
teres,  the  largest  in  the  county. 

1.  in  Suffolk,  is  Eheden  EaU,  tlie 
mat  of  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  an  Italian  edifice,  built  1870, 
of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
the  interior,  decorated  in  an  Oriental 
style — ^Indian  patterns  moulded  in 
<^arton  pierre,  with  much  gilding 
bnd  glass.  The  estate  now  consists 
oC  17,000  acres;  12,000  head  of 
game  are  sometimes  shot  on  it  in  a 
ii^taon.  Tiie  former  house  was  the 
Rsldenoe  (1770)  of  Admiral  Keppel, 
who  Ib  buried  in  the  church  within 
the  Park. 

At  12  m.  from  Bury,  after  crossing 
some  open  ground  on  which  are  many 
bwiowB,  we  reach 

Thwtobd.  (See  Nobfolk,  Bte.  32. 
The  great  mound  and  entrenchments 
*ie  passed  1.  in  entering  the  town.) 


[fi»w.4».] 


ROUTE  15. 

SUDBURY  TO  CAMBRIDGE  BT  CLARE 
AND  HAVERHILL 

{Branch  line  of  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way.   The  distance  is  31  m.) 

From  Sudbury  (see  Essex.  Rte.  8) 
to  Long  Melfoid  this  route  is  the 
same  as  Rte.  14.  At  Long  Melfoid 
it  branches  1.  following  for  some 
distance  beyond  Clare  l£e  N.  bank 
of  the  Stour. 

The  first  station  beyond  Long  Mel- 
ford  is 

5i  m.  from  Sudbury,  Glemefordj  a 
village  which  has  some  silk  manu- 
factures,  of  the  same  character  as 
those  of  Sudbury.  The  Ch.  is  chiefiy 
late  Perp.;  but  nare  and  chancel 
aisles  are  £.  Eng. 

A  very  fine  row  of  poplars  should 
be  noticed  close  to 

2  m.  Cavendieh  Stat.  (The  ch. 
and  village  are  seen  rt.).  This  was 
the  cradle  of  the  noble  family  of 
(cavendish,  who  resided  here,  from 
the  time  of  their  supposed  off-shoot 
from  the  house  of  Gemon,  until  their 
removal,  under  the  infiuence  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Hard  wick,  to  Ghats  worth.  In 
the  chancel  of  the  ch.  was  buried 
Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Cavendi:^, 
beheaded  by  Wat  Tyler's  mob.  His 
younger  son,  John,  an  esquire  to 
Richard  II.,  is  said  to  have  slain  that 
sturdy  rebel.  Sir  Wm.  Cavendish, 
father  of  the  Ist  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
was  the  last  of  the  name  who  resided 
here. 

The  Church,  which  is  good,  is  for 
the  most  part  Perp.,  but  has  portions 
of  older  work.  The  nave  clerestory 
is  lofty  Perp.  The  nave  has  a  fine, 
fiat  timber  roof;  the  chancel  ceiling 
is  Perp.,  boarded  and  panelled.   Tb( 
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tower  is  late  E.  Eng.  with  a  vaulted 
lower  story.  In  the  second  story  is 
an  original  fireplace;  and  the  two- 
light  windows  nere  are  formed  to 
receive  shutters,  which  still  remain. 
The  vestry  contains  a  good  Deo. 
chest. 
3  m.  beyond  Cavendish  we  reach 

Clare  Stat.  {Inn:  Bell.  Pop.  1887). 
The  town  stands  upon  the  N.  side  of 
the  Stour,  in  Suffolk,  and  is  chiefly 
famous  for  the  great  baronial  family 
to  whom  it  gave  name.  (The  signi- 
fication of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
But  it  seems  to  be  the  same  word 
that  is  found  in  Clarendon  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  in  the  Yorkshire  Wapen- 
take of  Claro.)  The  rly.  station  is 
actually  within  the  outworks  of  the 
casUe,  and  fragments  of  wall  are 
seen  beyond  it.  The  mounds  and 
dykes  of  the  outer  courts  are  passed 
in  entering  the  town.  1.  is  the  keep 
mound,  in  order  to  climb  which, 
the  Jtey  must  be  asked  for  at  one 
of  the  first  houses,  1.  The  outer  en- 
trenchments of  the  castle  encloaed 
a  very  considerable  snaoe;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubtea  whether  the 
great  earthen  dykes  and  the  lofty 
mound  are  not  relics  of  more  ancient 
days  than  those  of  the  Norman  Earls, 
or  their  Saxon  predecessors.  (See 
CasOe  Acre,  Norfolk,  Rte.  27).  The 
keep  moilnd  100  ft.  high,  is  covered 
with  brushwood  and  coppice.  A 
winding  path  leads  to  the  top,  where 
is  a  fragment  of  wall,  circular  within, 
and  wifliout  rendered  polygonal  by 
14  angular  buttresses  (as  at  Castle 
Acre).  A  curtain  wall  extends  down 
the  hill  side,  as  at  Tamworth,  Wind- 
sor, and  formerly  at  Cardiff.  These 
fragments  date  perhaps  from  the 
13th  centy. ;  but  they  are  of  little 
architectural  importance.  The  casfle 
occupies  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Chilton  river  with 
the  Stour.  (The  present  channel  of 
the  Stour  is  comparatively  modem. 
The  *  old  river,'  so  called,  ran  8.  of 
both  priory  and  castle.)    When  per- 


fect, it  consisted  of  2  courts  or 
"baileys,'*  of  somewhat  irregidar 
form,  and  separated  by  a  wide  and 
deep  ditch.  The  keep  mound  was 
at  the  N.W.  anele  of  the  inner  bai- 
ley. Shattered  and  imperfect  as 
they  are,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  visit  without  interest  the  site  of 
the  great  stronghold  of  the  Earls 
of  Clare,  whose  power  was  so  widely 
extended  from  the  Conquest  untU 
the  early  part  of  the  14th  centy. 
There  hsid  been  a  fortress  here  before 
the  Conouest ;  and  within  it  was  a 
chapel,  aed.  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Richard  Fitz-Gilbert,  who  fought 
with  William  at  Hastings,  received 
from  him  this  manor  of  Clare,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Tonbridge;  he 
was  slain  in  Wales  and  buriea  at  St 
Neots.  (II.)  Gilbert  of  Tonbridge, 
His  son,  was  a  considerable  bene- 
iactor  to  the  ch.  He  annexed  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John,  in  the  castle,  to 
the  Norman  Abbey  of  Bee.  One  of 
his  sons  founded  Tintem  Abbey, 
and  another  (grandson  of  the  first 
Gilbert  de  Clare),  best  known  as 
Strongbow,  conquered  Ireland,  and 
bore,  for  one  generation,  the  titles 
of  Striguil  and  Pembroke.  (III.) 
Richard,  eldest  son  of  Gilbert,  and 
called  De  Clare,  was  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, and  died  1139,  leaving  (TV.) 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  4th  from  the  Con- 
quest who  died  1151,  and  was  buried 
at  Clare.  His  brother  (V.)  Roger 
became  3rd  Earl  of  Hertford.  To 
him  succeeded  his  son  and  heir  fVI.) 
Richard  Earl  of  Hertford,  and,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  a  conservator  of  Magna  Charts : 
and  was  buried,  1211,  at  Chire.  (VII.) 
Gilbert,  his  successor  in  the  two 
earldoms,  was  buried  at  Tewkesbury, 
as  were  (VIII.)  Richard  his  son  and 
heir,  and  (IX.)  Gilbert  sumamed  the 
Red,  who  married  Joan  of  Acres, 
daughter  to  Edward  I.  and  sister  to 
Edward  II.,who  attended  her  funeral 
in  1307,  at  Clare.  Their  son  (X.) 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Glou- 
cester, fell  at  Bannockbum  without 
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issue,  and  his  posseasions  came  to 
his  sister. 

The  castle  descended  from  the 
Ckree  to  a  Bragh,  whose  heiress 
married  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Philippa,  their  heiress,  married  Ed- 
mnnd  Mortimer,  whose  grandson, 
the  last  of  his  familj^i  found  the 
castle  in  good  repair  and  well 
stocked  wi&L  furniture,  when  he 
came  of  a^  in  1412.  On  his  death, 
in  1425,  it  came  to  his  nephew 
Bichard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Yark^ 
&ther  of  Edward  lY.  The  castle, 
coming  to  the  crown  with  Ed.  IV.. 
continued  so  Tested  tUl  it  was  granted 
by  Ed.  VI.  to  Sir  John  Cheke.  It 
4oes  not  appear  that  it  was  ever 
besieged  or  that  it  suflbred  at  any 
time  from  war.  When  the  walls 
Were  demolished  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  the  surrounding 
ooQDtiT  is  well  seen  from  the  keep 
moond.  It  is  wooded  and  undulat- 
ing, though  never  rising  into  hills  of 
Vij  height.  The  Btour  here  runs 
through  a  decided  yalley.  Across 
the  river  is  seen  the  ivy-mantled 
^nory  (see  pod).  The  passage  of 
the  8tonr  must  have  been  important 
at  this  place;  since  the  castle  (to 
whatever  date  we  assign  the  mounds) 
vas  evidentlT  meant  to  defend  it. 

In  1866,  during  the  formation  of 
the  rly.,  whilst  the  labourers  were 
cutting  down  part  of  the  enceinte  of 
the  inner  bailey  (where  the  rly.  stat 
now  stands),  a  small  gold  crucifix 
and  chain  were  found,  and  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty. 
The  cross  is  1}  in.  long,  the  chain 
2  it  The  plate  bearing  the  figure 
ef  the  Saviour  may  be  removed,  and 
Dnder  it  is  a  small  cavity  containing 
2  minute  fragments  of  wood  and  1 
of  stone  (granite).  These  are  pro- 
bably relics.  The  date  of  the  cross 
id  very  uncertain,  perhaps  the  14th 
centy.  A  curious  brass  ornament, 
probably  a  pectoral  cross,  with  Greek 
inscripttonsy  was  found  here  in  1797, 
and  is  fignied  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  in 


his  notice  of  the  cross  and  chain, 
'  ArchsBol.  Instit.  Journal,'  vol.  xxv. 
The  title  Cf  **  Duke  of  Clarence" ; 
that  of  the  '*  Glarencieux  "  Herald  ; 
and  the  name  of  Clare  County  in 
Ireland  are  all  derived  from  this 
great  house  of  Clare.  '*  The  terri- 
tory of  which  the  Earl  of  Clare  was 
feudal  chief  would  be  called  in  Latin 
Clarentia,  and  in  Norm.  Fr.  Cla- 
rence (comp.  Provence  firom  Pro- 
vincia,  Florence  from  Florentia, 
France  from  Francia,  &c.)"— J.  W, 
Donaidecn,  After  Lionel  of  Ant- 
werp, 3rd  son  of  Ed.  UI.,  married 
Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  Clare,  in 
1854,  he  was,  in  the  Parliament  of 
1362,  formally  created  Duke  of  Clor 
rence,  (He  died  in  1368,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Priory  Ch.  here.) 
There  have  since  been  8  Dukes  of 
Clarence :  Thomas,  son  of  Hen.  IV. ; 
George,  brother  of  Ed.  IV. ;  and 
Wm.  Henry,  son  of  Geo.  HI.,  after- 
wards Wm.  rV.  The  title  of  Cla- 
reneieux  Heiald,  according  to  Noble, 
is  not  older  than  the  French  wars  of 
Hen.  v.,  who  had  a  preference  for 
the  herald  of  his  brother,  as  consta- 
ble of  his  army.  It  may,  however, 
be  more  ancient,  and  in  Dr.  Donald- 
son's opinion  was  the  plural  form  of 
Clarenoelj  meaning  a  feudal  adherent 
of  the  house  of  Cmre,  and  was  given 
to  the  herald  with  reference  to  the 
enormous  possessions  of  that  house. 
The  name  of  Claie  was  first  given  to 
the  Irish  county  in  the  reign  of 
Eliz.,  when  the  district  was  divided 
into  8  counties:  Limerick,  Tipper- 
ary,  and  Clare.  Bichard  de  Clare 
f  Strongbow)  first  introduced  English 
into  that  part  of  Ireland ;  and  Tho- 
mas de  Clare,  son  of  the  2nd  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  became  possessed  of 
a  large  tract  of  land  there  about 
1267.  The  name  of  the  fieanily  seems 
to  have  been  retained  in  Ireland 
until  Elizabeth's  division. 

The  Ch,  of  8t.  Peter  and  St.  Patd 
deserves  a  visit,  although  much  de- 
faced with  galleries.     It  is  for  the 
H  2 
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most  part  Perp. ;  but  the  lower  part 
of  the  tower  is  £.  Eog.  The  details 
of  the  Perp.  nave  arches  shonlci  be 
noticed;  and  on  the  exterior,  the 
lofty  pinnacles  of  the  rood  turrets. 
There  is  some  good  old  woodwork, 
including  doors,  and  a  plain  chest 
Dowsing,  the  East  Anglian  Icono- 
clast, here  destroyed  **1000  super- 
stitious pictures."  There  are  some 
fragments  of  stained  glass  in  the  E. 
window.  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  and  heir  to  the  crown  after . 
Bieh.  II.,  was  buried  in  this  ch.  \ 

**  Under  a  house  in  Market-street ' 
there  is  a  square  crypt,  vaulted,  with ; 
an  octagonal  shaft  in  the  centre,  and  ' 
smaller  shafts  at  the  angles  and  sides;  | 
the  original  entrance  is  from  the 
street.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
town  contain  Perp.  woodwork,  and 
various  good  chimney  shafts.  The; 
Bear  Inn,  and  a  house  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  churchyard,  are  among  the 
best." 

In  front  of  the  Swan  Inn  is  an 
ancient  sign  representing  a  white 
swan  chained,  and  other  figures. 
The  shields  on  either  side  are  those 
of  France  and  England,  of  Mortimer 
and  De  Brugh.  It  seems  to  have 
been  erected  during  a  period  of  truce 
between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster. 

There  is  a  so-called  Boman  Camp 
on  the  common  pasture  adjoining  tlie 
town.  (It  may  be  reached  by  pass- 
ing between  the  two  inns,  the  Half 
Moon  and  the  Swan,  and  then  turn- 1 
ing  rt.  by  a  wall).  This  is  a  large ; 
square  enclosure,  with  a  single! 
vallum  and  deep  trench.  It  may,  I 
perhaps,  have  been  the  **  camping  i 
close  "  of  the  town, — the  enclosure 
used  for  the  old  game  of  "camping"  I 
—a  rough  foot-ball  j 

Across  the  Stour,  S.W.  of  the, 
town  are  some  remains  of  a  Priory  i 
of  Austin  Friars,  founded  in  1248 . 
I  y  T^ichard  de  Clare.  Earl  of  Glou- 
r-Lstcr.  mid  converted  to  domestic  I 
uses  about  xlv.-  time  of  Jas.  I.  "  The 
principal  remains  con:>i^t  of  a  large  { 


hall,  forming  the  present  house,  with 
an  ancient  staircase  attached,  a  large 
building,  originally  of  two  stories, 
now  a  bam,  and  various  walls.  They 
appear  to  be  of  early  Perp.  date." 
The  house  is  sow  a  school.  Hichard 
de  Clare,  the  founder  of  this  house, 
first  brought  these  "eremites"  to 
England,  and  they  were  greatly 
favoured  by  the  lords  of  the  neigh- 
bouring castle.  Joan  of  Acres,  the 
2nd  child  of  Ed.  I.  and  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  was  buried  here  in  1307; 
her  brother,  Ed.  II.,  and  most  of  the 
great  nobles  being  present  at  her 
funeral.  She  had  married  Gilbert 
de  Clare  in  1290 ;  her  husband  died 
in  1295,  and  Joan  afterwards  made 
a  m^saUianee  with  Balph  de  Mun- 
thermer,  a  squire  of  Earl  Gilbert's. 
The  king  was  very  angry,  but  being 
reconcile,  made  her  husband  Earl 
of  Athole.  She  soon  died.  A  curious 
dialogue  between  a  regular  and  a 
secular  at  the  tomb  of  Jonn  of  Acres 
is  printed  in  Dugdale,  Mon.  Angl 
vl,  1600.  Richard  de  Cloie  is  thus 
mentioned : — 

"  NoblUa  et  nardus  redolens  fiiit  iste  Ricardtts 
Qui  quos  dilexit,  heremitas  tnmsoure  vfjUi, 
Ordinls  egregii  DoctorU,  nomen  et  iUi 
Auguatinus  erat." 

2  m.  from  Clare  is 

Stoke  Stat.  The  Ch.  is  chiefly 
Perp.,  and  contains  some  g^ood  wood- 
work, but  is  of  no  great  interest 
Here  was  a  college  of  secular  priests. 
Bichard  de  Clare  (1124)  removed  to 
this  place  the  Benedictine  monks, 
whom  his  father  had  established  in 
his  castle  of  Clare,  and  had  made 
subject  to  the  Abbey  of  Bee  iu 
Normandy.  This  alien  priory  was 
made  denizen  in  1395 ;  and  in  1415 
Edmund  Mortimer.  Earl  of  March, 
changed  it  into  a  college  of  secular 


Eriests.      This    Priory    or    College 
ecame  about  1660  the  property  of 
Sir  Gervase  Elwes,  and  is  now  held 


by  his  representative,  J.  E.  Elwes, 
Esq.  It  is  famous  as  the  seat  of 
t^vo  celebrated  misers.  Sir  Her\ey 
Elwes   (d.  1763),  grandson  of  Sir 
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G^rviise;  and  his  nephew  and  snc- 
cesaor.  John  Meggot  (d.  1789), 
who  took  the  name  of  Elwes.'  The 
latter  died  worth  more  than  half  a 
million  sterling;  and  his  various 
eccentricities  and  parsimonies  are 
too  well  known  to  need  recording 
here.  He  died  at  Marcham  in  Berk- 
shire, the  old  seat  of  the  Meggots, 
having  represented  that  county  in 
three  successive  parliaments.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  it  was  at  Stoke 
or  at  Marcham  that  Elwes  was  once 
found  pulling  down  a  crow's  nest  for 
firing. 

Beyond  Stoke  the  rly.  crosses  the 
Stour,  and  passes  through  a  pro- 
jecting comer  of  Essex,  wiUi  a  station 
at 

3  m.  Slurmer  Stat.  The  little  ch. 
here  is  Norm,  and  E.  £ng. 

It  then  returns  into  Simolk,  at 

2  m.  Haverhia  Stat.  This  is  a 
straggling  town,  of  little  interest. 
The  ch.  is  chiefly  Perp. 

IKeddington  Tusually  called  Ket- 
ton  J  C%.,  2|  m.  N.E.,  is  Dec.  (chancel) 
and  Perp.  (nave),  with  a  very  fine 
not,  stretching  in  one  span  over 
nave  and  aisles.  In  it  are  many 
Jacobnan  and  later  monuments  of  the 
Bamardistons,  who  settled  here  about 
the  year  1500.  Sir  Thomas  Bamar- 
diston,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  has  a 
monument  nere,  with  effigies  of  him- 
self and  wife.  Above  it  was  a  window 
with  their  portraits,  and  those  of 
their  7  (K>ns  and  7  daughters.  This 
waa  removed  in  the  middle  of  the 
labt  century  (when  such  things  were 
poftiible)  and  placed  in  Brenteleigh 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Edward  Goate,  Esq., 
who  had  married  Mary  Bamardigton. 
The  Bamardistons  were  at  one  time 
the  most  important  family  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  They  are  first 
traced  in  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Bamardi£ton  in  the  reign  of  Bich. 
I.  Besides  Keddington,  they  were 
lords  of  Great  Cotes  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  some  are  buried.  Such  names 
as  Nathaniel  and  Pelatlah  occurring 


in  the  genealogy  indicate  the  Puritan 
tendencies  of  the  Bamardistons,  who 
were  indeed  celebrated  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
CJharles  for  their  own  piety,  and  for 
their  liberal  support  of  Puritan  minis- 
ters. It  was  a  Samuel  Bamardiston 
to  whom  the  name  of  **  Roundhead  " 
was  first  applied.  The  queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria  saw  him  from  a  window, 
among  the  London  apprentices,  who 
were  carrying  the  petition  ''for 
peace"  to  the  parliament  in  1641. 
His  hair  was  cut  short  like  theirs, 
and  the  queen  exclaimed  ^  See,  what 
a  handsome  round  *head  is  there." 
The  story  is  in  Bapin,  ii.,  403. 
**  There  is,"  he  says, "  no  other  know  n 
origin  of  the  name  ^Roundhead,' 
which  from  this  time  was  given  to 
the  Parliamentarians."  Sir  Thomas 
Bamardiston,  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration,  modified  his  opinions; 
and,  for  his  assistance  then,  was 
made  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  The 
est-iti'S  became  greatly  encumbered; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel 
Bamardiston  in  1754,  Keddington 
Hall  was  pulled  down,  and  the  pro- 
perty was  afterwards  sold.  Tillotson 
was  for  a  ^hoi-t  time  rector  of  Ked- 
dington.] 
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ROUTE  16. 

IPSWICH  TO  YARMOUTH,  BY  WOOD- 
BRIDGE,  CORFORD,  ALDBOROUGH, 
FRAMUNQHAM]  AND  LOWESTOFT. 

(^QrtiU  Eastern  Baikoay.) 
Shortly  after  leaving  Ipswich,  this 
rly.  branches  rt.  from  the  line,  which 
proceeds  to  Stowmarket  and  Bmy 
St.  Edmund's  (Rte.  17).  The  first 
Stat  is 

2i  m.  Wetterfidd,  where  is  a  small 
Dec.  ch.  of  no  great  interest.  The 
Ch.  at  Tuddenham,  1  m.  E.,  will 
better  repay  a  visit.  It  has  a  Dec. 
chancel  and  a  Perp.  nave,  on  the  N. 
side  of  which  is  a  Norm,  doorway. 
"The  whole  of  the  original  open 
seats  remain,  with  their  rich  panel- 
ling and  heads  in  good  preservation. 
The  pnlpit  has  also  some  good  panel- 
ling, wliich  appears  to  have  been 
originaUy  devoted  to  some  other  pur- 
pose. The  font  is  very  fine  Perp., 
an  octagon,  with  rich  panelling  and 
figures  round  the  pedestal,  and  angels 
in  the  panels  of  the  bowL" — Arth. 
Topog.  of  Suffolk. 

Lord  Hatherley,  for  several  years 
Lord  Chancellor,  inhabits  the  '  Bed 
House'  on  the  Tuddenham  road, 
about  4  m.  out  of  Ipswich.  The 
house  is  a  substantial  red-brick 
structure  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  is  approached  through  a 
magnificent  double  avenue  of  limes. 
|The  Ch.  of  Ruthmerej  2  m.  E.  of 
Ipswich,  and  about  the  same  distance 
S.  of  Westerfield,  has  a  round  tower, 
apparently  of  E.  Eng.  date.] 

Shortly  before  reaching  the  next 
Stat,  the  little  Perp.  Ch.  of  Playford 
(built  by  Sir  George  Felbrigge  in 
the  14th  centy.)  is  passed  rt.  The 
doorway  of  the  tower,  with  rich  flint- 
work  above  it,  deserves  notice.  In 
the  chancel  is  the  very  fine  hratt  of 
Sir  George  Felbrigge,  the  founder, 
d.   1400,   an  exodient  example  of 


the  armour  of  this  period.  In  the 
quiet  churchyard  is  Duried  Thomas 
Clarkson,  known  for  his  share  in 
procuring  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  died  at  Playford  Hall,  the  old 
residence  of  the  Feltons,  in  1846,  aged 
86.  The  present  hall  was  built  in 
the  16th  centy.  by  the  Feltons.  The 
older  house  had  been  the  home  of 
the  Felbrigges. 

6t  m.  Beatings  Stat  The  CK  of 
Great  BeaUngs,  principally  Dec.,  has 
some  fiint  panelling  worth  notice. 
That  of  Lime  Beatings  is  uninteiest- 
ing.  In  the  former  parish  many 
Roman  urns  have  been  found.  Setk- 
ford  Hall,  near  Woodbridge,  now  a 
farmhouse,  was  built  by  Thomas 
Seckford  In  the  reign  of  Elizabrth, 
and  has  been  a  fine  mansion.  The 
hall  remains  nearly  unaltered. 

At  9}  m.  we  reach 

Woodbridge  {Inn :  Bull ;)  a  town 
of  4403  inhab.,  remarkable  for  the 
long  narrow  street  up  which  the  old 
high  road  from  Ipswich  passes.  It 
stands  10  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  rt 
bank  of  the  Deben,  where  are  quays, 
accessible  for  small  vessels  by  which 
the  trade  in  com  and  coals  is  carried 
on.  The  fine  Ck.  is  throughout  early 
Perp.,  with  good  open  roof,  and  no 
arch  or  other  distinction^  between 
nave  and  chancel.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  rebuilt  by  John  Lord  S^;rave, 
and  his  wife,  Margaret  of  BrothertcQ. 
temp.  Edward  lU.  The  lofty  (108 
ft.)  and  noble  tower,  of  panelled  fliot 
and  white  stone,  enriched  with  vari- 
ous devices,  demands  special  atten* 
tion,  as  does  the  veir  fine  N.  porch. 
In  the  spandrels  of  the  porch  are 
Michael  and  the  dragon— a  favourite 
subject  in  Sufiblk — and  over  the  por- 
tal 3  crowned  saints  in  nichea— the 
Virgin  in  the  centre,  supported  by 
St.  Helena  and  St  Etheldreda. 
The  fiunous  Dowsing  was  very  actire 
hero.  Suffolk  has  the  honour  of 
liaving  produced  this  iconoclast  of 
the  17th  centy.,  and  the  name  may 
still  be  read  on  many  tombstones  in 
Woodbridge  churchyard. 
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'^  Hoie  is  a  noble  fi)imdation  by 
Thomas  Seddbrd,  master  of  requests 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  left, 
in  1578,  large  estates  situated  in 
Glerkenwell,  Jjondon,  to  endow  cha- 
rities at  WoodbrJdge.  He  is  bnried 
in  a  chapel  erected  by  himself  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  chancel.  Various  in- 
scriptions and  brasses  were  stripped 
firam  his  tomb  by  Dowsing.  8eck- 
fbrd's  Almshouie  for  26  poor  men, 
with  6  nurses,  has  lately  been  re- 
built ;  it  is  a  long  structure  of  red 
brick,  in  the  Tudor  style,  with  a 
chapel  in  the  centre.  The  endowed 
Grammar  School  was  also  founded  by 
Thomas  Seckford,  and  has  also  been 
rebuilt  He  was  the  proprietor  of 
Woodbridge  Priory,  a  house  of  Au- 
gostiDian  canon^  founded  by  Sir 
Hogh  Bouse  toward  the  close  of  the 
12th  oenty.  At  the  Dissolution  the 
Kite  and  Jands  were  granted  (1534) 
to  Sir  Anthony  Wyngfield,  who  died 
without  issue.  In  1564  they  were 
tegranted  to  Thomas  Seckford,  in 
whose  fomily  it  remained  for  more 
than  a  oenty.  They  passed  by  will 
(1676)  to  the  Norths  of  Benacre, 
and  firom  them  by  will  (1711)  to  the 
Garthews  of  Oannalidgj,  a  very  an- 
cient Oomiah  fjeunily.  The  repre- 
sentative of  a  younger  branch  of 
tiie  Oarthews  (Peter  Oarthew,  Esq.) 
purchased  the  property  in  1865, 
and  is  its  present  owner.  There 
are  some  passages  and  foundations 
which  may  perhaps  have  belonged 
to  the  priory ;  but  the  present  man- 
noQ,  called  Woodbridge  Ahbey,  built 
by  Seckford  in  the  reign  of  Eli^beth, 
ooeaptes  the  same  site. 

The  poet  Grabbe  was  apprenticed 
to  a  surgeon  in  this  town ;  and  here 
lived  and  wrote  Bernard  Barton,  the 
Quaker  poet 

[The  (Si  of  GrvndidiuraK  3  m.  on 
the  road  between  Woodoridge  and 
Debeoham.  is  Dec.  and  Perp.,  and 
contains  a  fine  Dec.  rood-screen. 

At  Newboum,  about  6  m.  S.  of 
Woodbridge  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 


estmry,  is  a  large  Dec.  Ch.  of  some 
interest.  The  estuary  of  the  Deben, 
which  commences  a  little  above 
Woodbridge,  is  quite  uninteresting, 
and  has  none  of  the  picturesque 
beauty  which  distinguishes  that  of 
the  Orwell.  The  little  Dec.  Church 
of  BanuihoU,  on  the  1.  bank,  has  a 
round  tower,  which  is  apparently 
late  E.  Eng.  Peyton  Hall  of  which 
some  ruins  exist  in  this  parish,  was 
the  seat  of  the  Uifords,  Earls  of  Suf- 
folk (Bee  post,  Word."} 

[The  peninsula  between  the  Deben 
and  what  is  called  the  Butley  river, 
a  creek  that  runs  up  beyond  Butley 
Abbey,  is  rich  in  pits  that  have  been 
excavated  in  the  red  crag  formation, 
and  in  which  the  characteristic  fossils 
are  found.  There  axe  large  pits  at 
Sutton^  HcUesley,  and  Alderton,  but 
they  are  numerous  everywhere  along 
the  coast  They  have  been  dug  for 
the  purpose  of  obtainino;  coprolite  (see 
Introd.,  *  Geology ')  which  abounds 
here,  and  is  exported  from  the  De- 
ben in  large  quantities.  Septaria,  or 
cement  stones,  are  dredged  for  along 
the  coast. 

The  churches  of  this  district  are  of 
no  great  interest.  That  of  Alderton, 
long  in  ruin,  was  partly  (the  nave, 
which  is  Dec.)  restored  in  1840. 
The  early  Perp.  tower  is  still  a 
very  picturesque  ruin.  Alderton 
was  the  rectory  of  Giles  Fletcher, 
whose  poem  of  *  Christ  s  Victory  and 
Triumph'  is  hwrdly  better  Imown 
than  uiat  of  liis  brotlier  Phineas, 
*The  Purple  Island.'  Both  were 
imitators  of  Spenser,  and  both  were 
true  poets,  although  they  lost  them- 
selves in  that  allegorical  style  which 
Spenser  had  made  popular.  Giles 
Fletcher  died  and  was  buried  at 
Alderton  in  1623.  John  Fletcher, 
the  dramatist,  was  his  cousin.] 

niie  archieologist  should  visit, 
either  from  Woodbridge  or  from  Aid- 
borough,  the  remains  of  Orford 
Ca$tle.  From  Aldborough  Orford  is 
distant  7  m.  (about  5  by  sea— seo 
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Aldborough,  pod\  It  is  12  m.  from 
Woodbridge.  Butley  Abbey  may  be 
visited  on  tlie  way,  and  the  drive  ifi 
through  an  open  and  pleasant  oonn- 
try,  very  different  from  the  greater 
part  of  Suffolk. 

Proceeding  from  Woodbridge,  the 
road  crosses  the  Deben  at  Wilford 
Bridge,  where  is  a  rather  pretty 
view  looking  back  toward  Wood- 
bridge.  It  then  traverses  a  wide 
tract  of  open  country,  abounding  in 
rabbits,  and  very  pleasant  in  the 
spring,  when  furze,  wild  hyacinths, 
and  clumps  of  white-thorn  give  bright 
colour  to  these  "walks"  (sheep- 
walks)  as  such  open  land  is  here 
called.  EencUesham  Hall  (Lord  Reu- 
dlesham)  is  passed  about  3  m.  1. 
(The  Ch.  of  Remlleaham  deserves 
notice  for  its  fine  Dec.  E.  window, 
the  tracery  of  which  is  very  rich  and 
peculiar.  Windows  of  the  same  date, 
with  excellent  tracery,  remain  in  the 
Ch.  of  Eyke,  about  li  m.  N.  of  the 
road,  anrl  on  the  road  to  Rendles- 
ham).  Staverton  Park,  a  great 
game  preserve  (there  is  no  house) 
rich  in  old  wood  and  so-called 
"  coveys  "  (covers  ?)  of  younger  trees, 
borders  the  road,  and  a  track  marked 
by  some  picturesque  firs  turns  off  rt 
to  Butley. 

Butley  Priory  was  founded  in 
1171  for  Augustinian  canons,  by 
Kanulph  Glanville,  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  At  the  Dissolution  its  an- 
nual value  was  318Z.  178  2d.  It  was 
then  aranted  to  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  then  to  the  family  of  Forthe, 
and  has  since  passed  through  various 
hands.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Bendlesham. 

The  gatehouse  of  the  Priory  is  the 
most  important  portion  remaining. 
It  now  serves  as  the  incumbent's 
residence,  and  has  been  much  da- 
maged in  the  process  of  conversion. 
It  is  a  fine  Dec.  building  of  fiintand 
stone.  Over  the  entrance  are  35 
shields  of  arms,  with  a  window  and 
niche  above.     The  Priory  itself  is 


now  a  farmhouse,  and  has  been  so 
pulled  to  pieces  that  little  except 
foundations  and  rough  walls  remain. 
What  appears  to  be  the  W.  window 
of  the  ch.  (its  tracery  is  gone)  exists, 
and  there  is  a  stone  coffin  or  two. 
In  the  Priory  ch.  was  buried  Michad 
de  la  Pole,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  who 
fell  at  Agincourt  in  1415.  Ifany 
horns  of  oxen  are  found  here  in  the 
peat,  and  oyster  shells  occur  every- 
where, a  proof  that  the  Augustinians 
did  not  despise  those  cm»taceans. 
Their  country  then  abounded  in  gamp 
ajmost  as  much  as  at  present,  and 
gnfts  of  pheasants  and  wild  fowl  are 
frequently  recorded  as  sent  from  the 
prior  to  my  lord  abbot  at  Bury. 

Mr.  Cnsp,  the  late  occupier  of 
the  Priory  farm,  was  famous  as  a 
breeder  of  Suffolk  horses,  bullocks, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  The  animals  to  be 
seen  here  are  well  worth  notice. 

BtUley  Ch.,  which  lins  a  Norm, 
portal,  was  restored  in  1867,  but  is  of 
little  interest. 

The  great  keep  of  Orford  is  seen 
from  Butley,  towering  above  the  low 
shore  lands.  The  head  of  the  Butley 
river  must  be  rounded  in  order  to 
reach  it;  but  the  country  is  still 
pleasant,  with  large  furze  commons, 
and  the  woods  of  Sudbome  Sail 
( MaPQuess  of  Hertf.  »rd) .  These  are 
passed  shortly  before  entering 

11  m.  Or/ord  (Inn:  White  Hart; 
but  the  visitor  must  be  content  with 
very  simple  accommodation  at  Or- 
ford). This  is  a  decayed  corporate 
town,  with  a  mayor,  portmcn,  and  12 
burgesses,  though  reduced  to  a  scat- 
tered village,  with  a  pop.  of  1022. 
The  creek  or  haven,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  which  it  is  built,  is  in  n^ality  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  Aide,  which 
turns  suddenly  S.  after  mssing  Ald- 
borough, and  falls  into  the  sea  below 
Orford,at Hollesley  Bars.  (Tlie Aide 
receives  the  river  Ore  near  Snape 
Abbey,  but  is  itself  generally  calle^l 
the  Ore  below  Aldborough).  The 
river  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
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narrow  tongue  of  sand.  It  was  once 
an  useful  harbour,  but  is  now  com- 
pletelj  choked,  to  the  ruin  of,  the 
prosperity  of  Orford,  which  was  con- 
summated by  the  .passing  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  under  which  the  place 
loHt  its  2  seats  in  Parliament. 

An  earldom  of  Orford  was  created 
by  William  III.  in  fevourof  Admiral 
Russell,  who  died  childless  in  1727. 
The  earldom  was  revived  in  the  per- 
son of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1742; 
bat  upon  the  death  of  Horace,  fourth 
t-arl  (the  famous  letter  writer)  with- 
out issue,  it  was  conferred  in  1806 
upon  Horace,  second  Bfiron  Walpole, 
of  Wolterton,  whose  descendant  is 
the  present  Earl  of  Orford. 

The  Ca«lle  and  Ch.  should  both 
be  visited.  Of  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Ca$Oe  little  has  been  ascertained 
with  certainty.  The  site  was  one  of 
oomdderable  defensive  importance; 
once,  when  the  haven  was  service- 
able, Orford  was  a  convenient  land- 
ing-place from  Flanders.  Accord- 
ingly the  defence  of  this  part  of  the 
ooast  was  no  doubt  the  object  with 
which  the  castle  was  at  first  built. 
The  manor  of  Sudbome,  in  which 
Orford  Castle  stands,  was  one  of  221 
manors  in  Suffolk  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Robert  lAalet,  who  may 
very  probably  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  Norm,  stronghold.  But  the 
existing  keep  must  have  been  the 
work  of  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Peter  de  Yaloines,  to  whom  the 
manor  was  given  bv  Henry  I.  after 
the  attainder  of  Robert  Ifalet  Ac- 
curding  to  Dugdale  the  house  of 
Valoines  made  Orford  the  capital 
>eat  of  their  barony.  They  retained 
it  untU  the  year  1204,  when  Hugh 
Bigod  and  John  Fitz  Robert  were 
njade  joint  governors  of  Orford  and 
of  Norwkih  Castles.  Hubert  de 
Burgh  succeeded  them  in  1215 ;  and 
»fter  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  1264, 
the  barons  made  Hugh  le  Despencer 
governor  of  Orford.  In  the  4th  of 
tdward  HL,  Robert  de  Ufford,  (who 
nuuricrd  Cecilia,  dau.  and  coheir  of 


Robert  de  Yaloines,)  had.  a  grant  of 
tlie  town  and  castle.  It  has  since 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Wil- 
loughbys,  Stanhopes,  and  Deveruux, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Harquess  of 
Hertford. 

The  Castle  Keep,  which  alone  re- 
mains, occupies  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mound,  surrounded  by  2  deep  ditches 
with  high  walled  ramparts,  much  of 
which  has,  however,  bieen  carried  off 
by  vessels  for  baUast  In  plan  the 
keep  is  a  circle,  with  3  square  towers 
projecting  like  buttresses,  and  dates 
to  all  appearance  from  the  time  of 
Stephen  or  Heniy  IL  There  ate  4 
stories,  including  the  battlemented 
roof.  The  main  entrance  on  the 
first  floor,  reached  by  an  external 
flight  of  steps,  is  by  a  curious  oblique 
arch,  formed  by  ribs  resting  on  cor- 
bels on  one  side,  but  dying  away  on 
the  other.  Within  tms  are  2  an- 
gular-headed arches  of  stones  joggled 
into  one  another.  Under  the  en- 
trance are  2  dungeons  (or  cellars  ?) 
without  windows,  which  must  have 
been  entered  by  ladders  through  the 
floor  from  above.  Over  the  euirance, 
on  a  level  with  the  second  floor,  wus 
a  chapel,  now  without  floor  or  roof, 
but  retaining  the  altar  recess,  and  a 
round-headed  wall  arcade. 

Within  the  actual  keep,  the  lowest 
story  seems  to  have  served  as  a  cellar 
or  storehouse.  That  above  it,  on  a 
level  with  the  entrance,  has  but  few 
lights,  and  was  probably  a  guard- 
room or  common  hall.  A  stair  in  one 
of  the  flanking  towers  kads  to  tiie 
third  story,  which  was  roofed  and 
floored  in  1831  by  the  late  Marquess 
of  Hertford.  It  now  serves  as  a 
dining-room  for  picnic  ^rties.  This 
was  the  principal  apartment  within 
the  keep ;  having  a  chimney,  and  on 
3  sides  a  circular  arch,  enclosing  a 
2-light  window.  In  one  of  the  flunk- 
ing towers,  entered  from  this  apart- 
ment, was  a  kitchen,  with  a  large 
chimney,  the  back  of  which  is  of 
brick  in  herring-bone  work.  Each 
floor  has  its  giirderobe  and  there  are  ^ 
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Bmall  sleeping  chambers  in  the  thick- 1 
ness  of  the  wall.  Above  the  third 
story,  and  onening  from  the  stair, 
is  a  small  ao?e-cot,  with  squared 
holes ;  and  above  again,  in  one  of 
the  turrets  opening  on  the  battle- 
ments, is  an  oven,  perhaps  for  melt- 
ing lead  to  discharge  on  the  heads 
of  assailants,  perhaps  for  the  rnore^ 
pacific  purpose  of  baking  bread,  j 
The  view  from  the  battlements  ex- 
tends over  Orfordness,  the  2  light- 
houses, and  Sudboume  Park,  and 
includes  Aldborough  and  the  top 
of  Southwold  steeple.  The  keep 
is  built  of  flint  and  cement-stone, 
except  the  lower  part  and  the 
quoins,  which  are  of  neat  ashlar 
masonry  wrought  in  Caen  stone. 
The  Oe^e  is  thought  to  have  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  old  town,  and 
many  lanes  and  fields,  now  without 
houses,  retain  the  name  of  streets. 
(Engravings  and  plans  of  Orford 
CasUe  will  be  found  in  King's  *  Mu- 
nimenta  Antiqua.'  It  should  be 
compared  throughout  with  the  keep 
of  Goningsborough  Castle  in  York- 
shire, nearly  of  the  same  date,  and 
having  much  the  same  ground-plan. 
Orford  is,  however,  much  larger 
than  Goningsborough,  and  the  flank- 
ing towers  are  more  important). 

The  Ch,  (or  Chapel —Orford  is  a 
chapelry  attadied  to  Sudbome) — is 
Dec.,  and  has  a  fine  window  at  the 
end  of  the  S.  aisle.  The  font  is 
Perp.  and  curious,  carved  with  the 
symbolic  emblems  of  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists, while,  on  the  W.  side,  appears 
the  First  Person  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, holding  in  His  arm:*  the  cruci- 
fix ;  and  on  the  E.  side  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  much  mutilated.  At  the 
end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Francis  Mason,  d. 
1621,chaplain  of  Jamesl.,  and  author 
of  many  works  in  defence  of  the 
English  Church  and  her  orders.  He 
was  long  rector  of  Sudbome.  At  the 
E.  end  of  the  ch.,  and  now  excluded 
>>m  it,  are  the  ruins  of  the  chancel, 
late  Norm,  structure,  consisting 


only  of  7  Norm,  piers.  ••The  re- 
maming  work  is  very  fine,  and  quite 
unlike  anyUiing  of  the  sort  to  be  seen 
in  the  country ;  the  piers  and  arches 
have  a  very  great  variety  of  orna- 
mental detail.  Of  the  former  some 
are  composed  of  clusters  of  shafts, 
others  are  more  massive,  with  a  pro- 
jecting spiral  band  running  round 
them ;  most  of  this  work  is  in  very 
good  preservation." — Arek.  Thpog.of 
SaffoQt  (Parker).  It  is  of  the  same 
date  as  the  Castle,  and  the  character 
of  the  ornamental  work  reaembles 
that  at  Pittington  near  Durham,  in 
Durham  Cathedral,  and  at  Waitham 
Abbey.  It  seems  peculiar  to  the  £. 
side  of  England. 

A  curious  story,  relating  to  0^ 
ford,  is  told  by  Balph  of  C^ggeshall 
(abbot  of  the  monastery  there  in  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  centy.)  (See 
Essex,  Rte.  2.)  Some  fishermen  on 
this  coast  (a.d.  1161)  caught  in  their 
nets  one  stormy  day  a  monster  re- 
sembling a  man  in  size  and  form, 
bald-headed,  but  with  a  long  beard. 
It  was  taken  to  the  governor  of  Or- 
ford Castle,  and  kept  for  aome  time, 
being  fed  on  raw  flesh  and  fish, 
which  it  **  pressed  with  its  hands  * 
before  eating.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Castle  used  to  torture  the  unhapoy 
monster  in  divers  fashions  **  to  make 
him  speak;"  and  on  one  oocasion, 
when  it  was  taken  to  the  sea  to  dis- 
port itself  therein,  it  broke  through 
a  triple  barrier  of  nets  and  eeoapei 
Strange  to  say,  not  long  afterwards 
it  returned  of  its  own  accord  to  its 
tortures  and  captivity ;  but  at  last, 
**  being  wearied  of  living  alone," 
it  stole  away  to  sea  and  was  never 
more  heard  of.  A  tradition  of  thia 
monster,  known  as  '*  the  wild  man  of 
Orford,"  still  exists  in  the  village. 

On  the  Laidem  Marshes,  a  portion 
of  the  spit  of  land  extending  hetweeo 
the  river  Aide  and  the  sea,  are  2 
lighthouses.  A  very  considerable 
sum  has  lately  been  expended  on 
them,  and,  they  are  now  among  the 
finest  in   England.    The   point  of 
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Iftnd  between  them  is 
On  Haiveryate  JjUcmd,  nearer  the 
entrance  of  the  haven,  is  a  small 
8lieep>&rm  protected  hj  mnd-banks ; 
but  not  80  efficiently  as  to  prevent 
the  breaking  in  of  high  floods,  which 
have  more  uan  onoe  drowned  all  the 
sheep. 

Besides  the  lighthouses,  the  Keep 
of  Orford  serves  as  a  guide  to  ships 
coming  from  Holland,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Government  inr 
terfered  to  save  it  in  1805,  when  the 
second  Marquess  of  Hertford  proposed 
to  puU  it  down.  The  appearance  of 
the  Keen  from  the  sea,  backed  by 
the  woodlimd  of  Sudbome,  is  very 
strikiDg.] 


Retnmmg  to  the  £.  Suffolk  Rljr., 
the  first  stat.  beyond  Woodbridge  is 

10}  m.  Melion,  where  the  Ch.  con- 
tains a  good  Perp.  font  (A  small 
D£w  ch.,  Dec.  in  character,  was  conse- 
cnted  here  in  1868). 

[At  TJjford,  1 UL  N.,  an  interesting 
Perp.  Cfe.,  is  a  font  "with  a  very 
splendid  pyramidal  cover  of  open 
tabernacle  work,  surmounted  by  the 
pelican,  with  the  original  painting 
and  gilding.  There  are  very  fine 
bench-ends  and  poppies."  —  Arck, 
'lopog.  of  Suffolk.  Ufford  was  de- 
scribed by  Weever,  the  collector  of 
*  Sepulchral  Memorials,'  as  the  **  most 
neatly  polished  little  ch.  in  the  dio- 
oeee."  The  place  gave  name  to  the 
family  of  Uflford,  of  whom  Robert  of 
Ufibrd  was  created  Earl  of  Suffolk 
(Uth  Edward  lU.).  His  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  died  without  issue 
in  1382;  and  in  1385  Michael  de  la 
Pole  was  advanced^to  the  earldom. 

14}  m.  Camptey  Ath  Stat.  This 
a  the  Stat,  for 

Widtham  Market,  2  m,  1.  An 
omnibus  meets  some  of  the  trains. 
The  spire  of  Wickham  Maiket  is 
seen  from  Campeey  Ash  Stat.  The 
grt-aler  portion  of  the  Ch,  is  Dec. 


The  font  (Dec.)  is  very  excellent 
The  tower,  which  is  octagonal  (the 
upper  part  and  spire  Perp.)  has  a 
fine  doorway  on  the  S.  side.  It 
serves  as  a  sea-mark.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  W.  end  of  the  nave 
should  also  be  remarked. 


From  Wickham  a  branch  line 
passes  1.  to  Frandingham  (7}  m.). 

1}  m.  MarUsford,  Here  is  a  small 
Deo.  ch.  of  no  great  interest. 

About  5  m.  W.  is  Letheringham, 
where  is  a  ch.,  also  Dec.,  which  will 
better  repny  a  visit.  Between  it  and 
Marlesford  is  EoBton  HaU  (Duke  of 
Hamilton).    At 

4J  m.  we  reach  the  stat.  at  Par- 
ham,  where  are  some  remains  of  the 
old  hall  of  the  Willoughbys.  These 
are  apparently  of  the  15th  centy., 
and  stand  within  a  deep  moat.  The 
gateway  is  later—  a  Tudor  building — 
bearing,  among  other  shields,  those 
of  the  Uffords  and  Willoughbys. 
The  Ufford  Earls  of  Suffolk  were 
lords  of  Parham,  which,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  earl  (5th  Richard  U.) 
passed  to  the  children  of  Cicely, 
his  eldest  sister,  wife  of  John,  ihd 
Lord  WillouRhby  of  Eresby.  Wil- 
liam, Ix)rd  Willoughby,  died  in  Suf- 
folk in  1501,  and  was  buried  at 
Mettingham  (Hte.  20).  Among  his 
lordships  was  Parham.  His  daughter 
Catherine  was  his  sole  heiress.  Her 
wardship  was  granted  to  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  she 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  Her 
2nd  husband  was  Richard  Bertie  of 
Berstead  in  Kent.  He  was  a  Re- 
former ;  and  had  to  fly  with  hia  wife 
from  the  Marian  persecution.  Daring 
their  wanderings  their  son  Tere- 
grine,  afterwards  Lord  Willouj^hby 
of  Eresby,  was  bom  in  the  poruh  of 
St.  Willebrord's  Ch.  at  WcmI  in 
Germany.  He  served  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  1586  and  following 
years,  and  is  the  *  brave  Lord  Wil- 
loughby *  of  the  ballad — 
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' '  Stand  to  it,  noble  pikemen. 

And  fence  ye  well  cibout, 
And  sboot  ye  sharp  bold  bowmen, 

And  we  will  keep  tbem  out. 
Ye  miuketa  and  callver  men 

Do  ye  prove  true  to  me. 
We'll  be  the  foremost  in  the  fight,' 

Said  bnve  Lord  WiUoagbby." 


(See  the  whole  in  the  '  Suffolk  Gar- 
land,' Ipswich,  1818.) 

The  Ch.,  built  by  the  last  Ufford, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  is  for  the  moet  part 
Perp.,  and  contains  a  fine  rood- 
screen,  with  much  of  the  original 
painting  remaining.  George  Crabbe 
married  his  wife,  the  "  Mira  "  of  his 
poetry,  from  Parham  Lodge.  Cross- 
ing the  Aide,  which  flows  through 
this  valley,  we  reach 

71  m.  FramUngham  {Inn:  Crown 
and  Anchor;  gigs  and  horses  kept). 
Pop.  2569.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
town  (the  name,  as  Kemble  suggests, 
may  mark  a  settlement  of  the  Fram- 
lingas— found  also  at  Framliogton 
in  Northumberland),  with  a  good 
deal  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
interest. 

FramUngham  is  said  (but  there  is 
no  good  authority  for  the  statement) 
to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the  E. 
Anglian  kings;  and  St.  Edmund,  it 
is  asserted,  was  besieged  here  by  the 
Danes  before  his  martyrdom  in  870. 
The  history  of  the  site  becomes  otr- 
tain  after  the  Conquest.  In  1103 
FramUngham  was  given  by  Henry  I. 
to  Boger  Bigod;  and  with  certain 
intervals  it  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bigods  (who  were  Earls  of 
Suffolk)  unta  the  25th  Edward  I., 
when  that  great  house  became  ex- 
tinct, and  Framlingham  was  given 
by  the  king  to  his  son  Thomas  of 
Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk  and 
Mai^al  of  England.  Under  the 
Bigods,  Framlingham  Cai>tle  had 
experienced  sundry  changes.  In 
1173,  when  the  sons  of  Hejiry  II. 
rose  against  their  father,  Hugh  Bi- 
god was  the  most  powerful  of 
the  rebels  in  Suffolk  or  Norfolk; 
and  tlie  Earl  of  Leicester,  after  land- 
ing vrith  his  Flemings  at  Walton, 


near  Felixstowe,  made  his  way  at 
once  to  Framlingham,  where  he  re- 
mained some  days  before  besieging 
and  taking  Haughley  Castle  (held 
for  the  Kmg — tee  Bte.  17)  and  ad- 
vancing toward  Leicester.  At  Fom- 
Ivun  St.  Genevieve  he  was  attacked 
and  routed  (see  Bte.  14).  In  1174, 
Henry  II.,  returning  to  England, 
proceeded  toward  Framlingham,  and 
encamped  at  *Seleham*  (Sylebam 
on  the  Waveney— see  Bte.  20).  when* 
Hugh  Bigod  *^  made  peace  witn  him," 
and  surrendered  his  castles  of  Fiam- 
lingham  and  Bungay.  Both  these 
calces  were  dismantled  (rex  fecit 
stemere)  by  the  Kings  ordera  in 
1176.  (For  the  history  of  this  re- 
volt the  best  authorities  areBalph  of 
Diss,  and  the  so-called  "  Benedictas 
Abbas.")  Framlingham  seems  tn 
have  been  soon  repaired  or  rebuilt, 
since,  in  1215.  King  John  attacke*! 
Boger  Bigod  here,  and  the  Castle  was 
delivered  without  reaistttnce.  But 
it  wtis  soon  restored  to  the  Bigods. 

From  Thomas  of  Brotherton. 
Framlingham  passed,  through  hia 
daughters,  to  Edward  de  Montacuto, 
and  through  his  daughter,  who 
married  William  de  Ufford,  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  to  the  Mowbmys,  Dukes 
of  Norfolk.  FYom  them  it  came  to 
the  Howard  dukes.  The  second 
duke  of  this  house,  the  victor  of 
Flodden,  died  in  Framlingham  Oi^tle 
in  1524,  and  was  buried  at  Thetford. 
The  third  duke,  who  so  narrowly 
escaped  execution  by  the  death  ^ 
Henry  VIII.,  lived  here  in  gre«t 
splendour ;  and  though  he  died  at 
Kenninghall  in  1554,  ne  was  burial 
Framlingham  Ch.     (See  po^l 


In  1635  tl.e^  Castle  and  park,"vith 
the  advowson  of  the  living,  wen* 
bought  by  Sir  Eol>ert  Hitchaiu,  who 
died  in  the  following  year,  loavinp 
the  whole  "  to  the  use  of  the  Mrj**^ 
and  Fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in 
Cambridge,"  in  whose  hands  it  still 
remains. 

The  Castle  was   held   for  sliort 
periods  by  Sir  Thomas  Erpinghftm. 
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the  **  dd  Sir  Thomas  "  whose  "  good 
white  head  "—(see  Hen.  7.,  Act.  iv. 
Sc.  1)— flgiied  at  Agincourt;  and 
by  Heniy  V.  himself  when  Prmce  of 
Wales.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  and  the  setting  np  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray,  Qneen  Mary  retired  first 
to  Kenninghall,  and  thence  came  to 
Framlingham,  intending  to  escape 
to  Flanders  if  it  should  be  neceasanr. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  ad- 
vanoed  against  her  as  far  as  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  but  thence  retreated 
to  Cambridge.  In  the  mean  time  the 
caiue  of  Mury  had  prospered,  and  she 
proceeded  to  London. 

The  existing  remains  of  the  Gastle 
date  chiefly  £rom  the  time  of  Thomas 
ofBrotherton.  Considerable  changes 
were  made,  however,  by  the  second 
Howard  Duke,  to  whom  must  be  as- 
signed the  chimneys  of  moulded 
bnek  (very  beautiful  in  themselves, 
Imt  totally  incongruous  and  spoil- 
ing the  general  effect),  the  Ferp. 
▼indowB,  and  the  main  gateway. 
The  great  court  of  the  Gastle, 
entered  by  this  gateway  (which 
has  above  it  the  shield  of  the 
Howards,  quartering  the  arms  of 
Brotherton,  Mowbray,  and  others), 
is  of  irre^ar  form,  surrounded  by 
an  unbroken  wall,  and  studded  at 
intervals  with  towers  open  on  the  in- 
terior bide.  These  numerous  towers 
rising  above  the  wall,  the  thick 
unaes  of  ivy,  and  the  deep  moat 
full  of  trees  and  brushwood,  make 
the  nun  very  picturesque,  especially 
OQ  the  exterior.  The  walls  are  44 
ft  high,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  on 
them  by  a  staircase  at  the  end  of 
the  courthouse.  This  is  a  building 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  court,  of  Tu- 
<lor  date,  and  now  serving  also  as 
a  school  Foundations  of  the  great 
lisU  and  chapel  have  been  traced 
on  the  E.  side.  Without,  the  Gastle 
was  soRounded  by  2  deep  moats. 
There  was  a  sallyport  or  barbican 
on  the  W.,  near  the  main  entrance ; 
and  a  bridge  and  postern,  carried 
(jQ  piers  across  the  moat,  on  the  E. 


The  view  near  this  postern  is  very 

{>icturesque,  and  affords  an  cxcel- 
ent  subject  for  the  sketcher.  On 
this  side  the  valley  was  anciently 
converted  into  a  great  lake  by 
damming  up  the  stream  running 
through  it,  which  thus  filled  the 
moat  and  added  materially  to  the 
strength  of  the  fortress.  A  cause- 
way, commanded  from  the  ramparts, 
led  across  the  lake  to  the  barbican. 
The  site  of  the  lake  is  still  marked 
by  marshy  ground. 

The  Park,  which  extended  N.  of 
the  Gastle,  and  is  now  divided  into 
farms,  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  noble  trees.  According  to  Eve- 
lyn, Suffolk,  and  Framlingham  espe- 
cially, produced  the  tallest  and  largest 
oaks  in  the  world.  That  which  sup- 
plied the  beams  for  King  Gharles's 
freat  ship,  the  *Boyal  Sovereign,' 
uilt  at  Woolwich  in  1637,  grew  at 
Framlingham,  and  was  4  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter.  It  yielded  4  beams  each 
44  ft.  long. 

The  *u%.  is  a  fine  and  very  large 
edifice,  surmoanted  by  a  tower,  96 
ft  high,  of  fiint  and  rolled  stone. 
*<  Much  of  the  work  in  nave  and 
aisles  is  Dec. ;  the  piers  octagonal, 
with  ^ood  moulded  caps.  The  win- 
dows m  S.  aisle  2-lights,  in  square 
heads,  with  very  curious  tracery; 
derostory,  Perp.  with  good  win- 
dows, and  a  fine  timber  roof.  .  .  . 
The  tower  is  Perp.,  with  a  fine 
arch.  .  .  .  The  W.  doorway  is  very 
good.  It  is  within  a  square  head, 
and  in  the  spandrels  are  St  Michael 
and  the  dragon.  .  .  .  The  chancel 
and  chapels  are  Perp.*' — Arch.  Topog. 
of  Suffolk.  The  tbnt,  Perp.,  has 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists  on  the 
bowl,  and  on  the  base  lions,  with 
"^salvages"  bearing  clubs  between 
them.  The  ch.  contains  the  follow- 
ing highly  interesting  monumenii. 
(1)  On  the  S.  side  of  the  altar,  an 
altar-tomb  (1554),  in  the  style  of  the 
Revival,  with  well-executed  statues 
of  the  Apostles  (marked  by  their  em- 
blems), our  Saviour,  and  Moses,  in 
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niches  about  it  It  is  surmounted  by 
the  effisy  of  Thomas  Howard,  third 
Duke  of  Norfolk  (father  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey)  who  saved  his  head  onlyby 
the  sudden  deatii  of  Henry  VlII. 
He  has  a  very  long  beard,  and  by 
his  side  is  his  Duchess,  both  wearing 
thdr  robes  and  coronets.  This  mo- 
nument is  very  rich,  of  freestone, 
and  has  never  been  painted.  (2)  The 
black  marble  slab  beyond  it,  sup- 
ported on  the  shoulders  of  4  an- 
gels,  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Bo- 
ert  Hitcham,  mentioned  above  (d. 
1636.)  Of  this  it  is  conspicuously 
recorded  that  **  Fr.  Grigs  fecit,  anno 
1688."  The  angels  are  of  alabaster, 
with  the  faces,  &c.,  painted.  (3)  On 
the  1.  (N.)  of  the  altar,  Henry  Fitz- 
joy  Duke  of  Richmond,  natural  son 
of  Henry  VIII.  by  Eliz.  Talboys— 
the  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  contracted  to  his  sister,  who 
died  1536,  aged  17,  is  buried  be- 
neath a  table-tomb,  surmounted  at 
the  comers  by  angels  bearing  the 
symbols  of  thie  Passion.  A  small 
frieze  of  very  curious  sculptures  in 
relief,  representing  events  from  the 
Old  Testament  —  Adam  and  Eve, 
Koah's  Ark,  the  PUlar  of  Salt,  and 
others — ^runs  round  the  top  of  the 
tomb ;  and  below  are  coats  of  arms. 
(4.  5.)  Next  to  this  are  tombs  with 
effigies  of  the  2  Duchesses  of  Thomas 
4th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  robes  and 
coronets,  and  a  small  tomb  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  same  Duke.  (6 ;  The  most  in- 
teresting monument,  however,  though 
its  effect  is  greatly  injured  by  the  coat- 
ing of  coarse  paint  with  which  it  is 
covered,  is  that  in  the  N.  aisle,  of 
Henry  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey,  the 
learned  poet,  and  the  most  gallant  and 
accomplished  knight  at  the  English 
oourt,  whose  virtues  aroused  the  jea- 
lousy of  Henry  VIII.,  and  led  to  the 
Earl's  death  upon  the  scaffold,  1547, 
only  8  days  before  that  of  the  tyrant 
himself.  The  monument  is  of  black 
and  white  marble.  Surrey  and  his 
Countess  are  represented  recumbent, 
with  hands  raised  in  prayer.    On  one 


side  is  his  coronet,  in  front  the  kneel- 
ing effigies  of  their  2  sons  (one  of 
whom,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
perished,  like  his  father,  apon  the 
scaffold,  under  Elizabeth,  in  1572— 
the  result  of  his  intrigues  in  fevoor 
of  the  *'old  religion,"  and  in  support 
of  Mary  of  Scotland),  and  on  the  other 
side  those  of  their  3  daughters.  This 
monument  was  erected  67  years  after 
Surrey's  death  by  Henry  Hownid 
Earl  of  Northampton.  All  ^ese  monu- 
ments are  in  excellent  preservation. 
On  a  hill  about  |  m.  from  the 
village  is  i\iQ  Albert  Memorial  MiddUe 
Ckus  CoUeae^  commenced  iu  1863  as 
a  memorial  of  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort. It  is  a  large  and  picturesque 
building  (jP.  Peek,  archt)  of  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings;  excel- 
lently arranged,  and  in  a  most 
healtny  situation.  The  College,  whidi 
enjoys,  and  deservedly,  a  oonsideiabla 
reputation,  provides   a   thoroughly 

food  education  for  boys  of  the  mi^- 
le  classes,  and  contains  275  from 
different  parts  of  England.  There  is 
a  small  but  pretty  chapel,  andon  Uie 
terrace  in  front  of  the  Duilding  a  fine 
statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  by  Dht- 
ham,  in  bronze,  on  a  pedestal  of 
Scotch  granite.  It  was  tbe  gift  of  T. 
Lucas,  Esq.  The  view  from  the  ter- 
race, with  the  Castle  and  Cfau  tower 
rising  itom  fine  masses  of  trees,  is 
worth  seeking.  The  College  U 
shown,  but  not  during  school  hours. 

rrhe  Ch,  of  Denningfon,  2|  m.  N. 
of  Framlingham,  by  a  pleasant  walk 
across  fields, — 3  m.  by  the  road— 
should  on  no  account  be  left  un- 
visited  by  the  ecclesiologist.  The 
chancel  and  nave  are  Dec.;  the 
clerestory  of  tlie  nave,  porch,  and 
aisles,  Perp.  The  fine  chancel  win- 
dows are  filled  with  good  tracery, 
and  much  of  the  original  staiaed 
glass  remains.  In  the  S.  wall  are 
two  piscinas,  one  of  which  has  very 
curious  tracery,  and  sedilia,  with 
rich  angular  spandrels  and  fine  pin- 
nacles.   There  are  3  windows  on 
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either  side  of  the  chanoel.  The  heads 
terminating  their  outer  mouldings, 
and  the  capitals  of  their  slender  side- 
shafts,  carved  with  animals,  owls, 
and  leafage,  are  meet  delicate  and 
striking.      What   remains    of  the 
stained  glass  has  some  good  cano- 
pies, and  fine  ornamental  leafage  in 
the  traceries.    *'  The  chancel  arch  is 
very  fine ;  the  shafts  forming  the  re- 
sponds come  down  very  low,  and  are 
tenninated  hy  rich  knots  of  foliage. 
....  The  open  seats  in  the  nave 
are  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
those  at  Saxfield,  the  finest  in  the 
ooonty ;  they  have  rich  poppy-heads, 
and  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
panelling ;    but   the    finest   speci- 
mens of  woodwork  in  the  church  are 
the  parclose  screens  at  the  end  of 
each  aiide,  wiUi  the  lofts  above.  The 
date  is  about  1450.     It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  more  beautiful  speci- 
mens than  these  screens." — Arch. 
Top.  of  Suff.    The  woodwork  of  the 
Kxeeta  is  unusually  light,  far  more 
so  than  Devonshire  work  of  the  same 
period.  (Devonshire  and  the  Eastern 
Counties  are  the  richest  in  England 
in  such  wood -work.)     The   lofts 
above   are   narrow    galleries,   with 
double  rails.    Within  the  parclose, 
at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle,  is  the  very 
fine  tomb,  with  canopies  and  effigies 
of  Lord  Bardolph,  d.  1439,  and  wife, 
d.  1445.    Sir  William  Phelip,  the 
bead  of  an  ancient  family  long  settled 
at  Dennington,  acquired  the  title  of 
Lord  Bardolph,  by  marriage  with  the 
heireas  of  that  house.    The  efilgies 
are  excellent    examples    of   their 
period.     The  letters  IHS  are  on 
the  firoot  of  Lord  Bardolph's  chapel 
de  fer,   which    is    wreathed.     He 
veara  a  collar  of  88,  and  the  Garter 
on  his  left   leg.      His   wife   has 
the  homed  head-dress,    with   rich 
netd,  and  a  coronet  This  Lord  Bar- 
dolph served  in  the  French  wars 
onder  Hen.  V.,  and  was  chamber- 
lain to  Hen.  YI.    He  founded   a 
chaatiy,  where  his  tomb  remains,  in 
the  chapel  of  8t  Margaret.  His  wife 


left  by  will  a  **  purple  gown,  with 
small  sleeves,"  to  adorn  the  Easter 
sepulchre  in  this  church.  In  the 
same  chantry  is  a  monument,  with 
small  kneeling  figures,  for  Sir  Thos. 
Rous,  d.  1603.  There  is  also  a 
large  Perp.  tomb  under  the  8.  win- 
dow, and  the  sides  of  the  window  are 
decorated  with  blank  shields.  In 
the  chancel  is  the  matrix  of  a  large 
brass,  a  knight  temp.  Ed.  HI. 

At  Laxfidd,  about  4}  m.  N.  of 
Denningtrai,  is  a  very  good  Dec.  and 
Perp.  C%.,  with  some  fine  Dec.  glass 
remaining  in  the  nave  win£)W8. 
The  rood-screen,  which  almost  equals 
that  at  Dennington,  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  W.  end  of  the  ch.  The 
bench-ends,  poppy-heads,  and  backs 
of  the  seats,  are  even  finer  than  those 
at  Dennington.  The  font  is  espe- 
cially fine,  "an  octangular  bowl, 
with  rich  canopies,  under  which 
are  groups  of  figures ;  the  steps  are 
finely  arranged,  the  risers  panelled." 
The  Ch.Qi  Cratfidd,  2,  m.  further 
N.  (Deo.  with  Perp.  additions),  con- 
tains a  very  fine  Perp.  font,  much 
mutilated.  Figures  of  Apostles  on 
brackets  and  under  canopies  sur- 
round the  stem ;  and  the  seven  Sacra- 
ments are  sculptured  in  the  panels 
above.  There  are  stiU  the  remains 
of  a  fine  chancel  screen.  In  the 
vestry  is  a  fine  oaken  chest,  with  the 
inscription — 

-  RAgor  Walacbe  gaf  thys  cheist : 
Praj  for  his  aowle  to  Jhu  Chrelst'^ 


Passing  LUUe  Glemham  HaU  and 
park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Onild- 
ford— (in  the  park  are  some  very 
fine  oaks ;  the  ch.,  which  is  modem, 
contains  a  full-length  statue  of  the 
late  Dudley  North,  Esq.,  sculptured 
in  Italy)— the  railway  reaches  18} 
m.  8nam,  where  the  enriched  Perp. 
S.  porui  of  the  ch.  deserves  notice. 
The  font,  aJso  Perp.,  is  good.  8.  of 
the  village  are  some  scanty  remains 
of  Snape  Priory^  founded  for  Ausnis- 
tinian  Canons  in  1099,  by  WilGam 
Martel.    It  was  one  of  the  small 
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religious  houses  sappresaed,  in  1524, 
by  Wolsey,  for  the  endowment  of  his 
College  at  Ipswich.  Before  reaching 

2U  ni*  SfUDmundham^  the  line 
passes  Hurts  HcM  (Captain  Long), 
a  large  mansion  in  an  attractive 
well-timbered  park.  Saxmundham 
is  a  bright-looking  little  Suffolk 
market-town;  pop.  1292;  the  S. 
doorway  of  the  Ck.  and  some  parts 
of  the  tower  are  plain,  very  early 
Norm. 

Ftum  Saxmundham  a  branch  line 
passes  to  AldborougK  with  an  inter- 
mediate station  at  LdtUm,  where 
are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Leislon 
Abbeuj  originally  founded  by  Banulph 
de  GlauYiTle,  grand  Justiciary  of  Eng- 
land, in  1182,  for  Premonstratensian 
Canons.  The  existing  remains  are 
of  mone  recent  date — (end  of  14th 
oent^.;  the  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1389,  and  the  present  remains 
are— for  the  most  part,  but  not  en- 
tirely—  later):  they  consist  of  the 
choir  and  transepts  of  the  oh.,  with 
some  lofty  pointed  windows.  A 
farm-house  occupies  the  site  of  the 
nave.  On  the  S.  side  were  the  clois- 
ters,  having  on  tiie  E.  the  chapter- 
house and  abbof  s  lodge ;  on  the  S. 
the  refectory,  retaining  its  noble  W. 
window.  W.  of  the  cloister  a  curious 
octagonal  tower  of  brick  rises  in 
advance  of  the  building— its  use  is 
unknown.  The  Abbey  was  at  first 
founded  near  the  sea;  but  was 
removed  to  its  present  site  by  Robert 
de  Ufford  in  1363. 

The  ch.  of  Leiston,  thatched,  like 
many  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  con- 
tains an  E.  E.  font,  and  a  rude  oak- 
chest,  of  early  character. 

At  Leiston  are  the  very  extensive 
iron  works  (covering  10  acres)  of 
Messrs.  Garrett,  established  in  1778. 
Agricultural  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, steam  engines,  ic,  are  made 
here.    600  workmen  are  employed. 

Bending  S.E.  the  line  speedily 
reaches 


ii2(25orou</ft,  or  Aldeburgh.  {Jtmt: 
White  Lion,  on  the  beach ;  New  Inn. ,  ' 
ThLB  place,  with  a  pop.  of  1990, 
stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  between 
the  sea-shore  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Aide  and  the  Ore,  a  '*  broad'*  (mere 
or  pond),  which,  after  approaching 
within  100  yards  of  the  sea,  turns 
suddenly  S.  at  this  spot,  and  only 
actually  joins  it  after  a  furtlier 
course  of  9  miles,  at  Hollesley,  below 
Orford.  Aldborough  is  «a  small  sea- 
port and  fishing  station,  and  has  be- 
come a  place  of  some  resort  within 
the  last  20  or  30  years,  for  sea- 
bathing. A  number  of  lodging- 
houses  and  a  few  villas  have  conse- 
quently sprung  up.  There  is  how- 
ever little  to  a&ract,  beyond  the  open 
sea-view,  bounded  N.  by  Thorpe 
Point,  and  S.  by  Orfordness. 

Aldborough,  until  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Bill,  returned  2  mem- 
bers to  Pari.  It  is  **  The  Borough  " 
of  the  poet  Crabbe,  who  has  de- 
scribed its  more  prominent  ft^tores 
— its  church,  river,  quay,  Ac.— with 
slight  variations,  in  that  poem.  A 
bust  of  him  has  been  set  up  in  the  large 
varisti  Ch.y  the  chancel  of  which  has 
been  almost  rebuUt  The  ch.  is 
Perp. ;  much  modernised.  Crabbe 
was  bom  here  in  1774,  the  son  of  the 
salt-oflicer,  a  humble  excise  appoint- 
ment ;  and  the  poet  himself,  in  ware- 
houseman's costume,  was  at  one 
time  employed  on  Slaughden  Quay 
to  pile  up  butter^casks.  There  is  a 
walk  along  the  beach  2  m.  in  lengtli ; 
and  a  terrace  on  the  hill  behind  the 
town,  commanding  good  sea-views. 
On  the  beach  is  the  Moot-hall,  a 
half-timbered  building  of  the  16th 
centy.,  restored  in  1854.  It  is  th*^ 
meeting  -  place  of  the  "borough" 
corporation,  which  consists  of  two 
baili£b  annually  elected,  and  12  ba^ 
gesses,  chosen  for  life.  Crabbe's 
description  of  this  spot,  its  slimy 
marshes  and  withered  heaths,  u 
minute  as  the  work  of  a  Dutch 
painter :— 
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"  Here  samphire  banks  and  saltwort  bound 

the  flood. 
Then  •ukM  and  sea-weed  withering  in 

the  mod; 
And  bigber  up  a  ridge  of  all  tbingA  base 
Wbkh  K>me  strong  tide  has  rolled  upon 

Cbe  place." 

The  neighbouring  landscape  on 
the  land  side  is  not  inviting  : — 

"  Ijo  I  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake 
grown  o'er, 

Lends  the  light  tarf  that  warms  the  neigh- 
bouring pour; 

From  tbenoe  a  length  of  burning  sand  ap- 
pears* 

Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  Its  withered 
eats; 

Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy, 

Beign  oVr  the  land  and  rob  the  blighted 
rye." 

N.  of  the  town  is  a  large  sheet  of 
vater  called  Aldborough  Mere  or 
Haven.  The  coast  here,  as  at  South- 
wold,  is  famous  for  its  yellow  agates. 

The  tourist  may  visit  Orford 
Cojitle  from  Aldborough  (5  m.,  see 
<uite\  and  Dunwich  (pott)  about  10 
m.N. 

[The  road  between  Aldborough 
and  8nape  —  about  midway,  but 
rather  nearer  Snape  ~  posses  between 
6  large  harrowt,  which  stand  on 
either  side.  These  have  been  ex- 
amined at  different  periods ;  but  only 
with  real  care  and  knowledge  in 
1862,  when  it  was  proved  that  inter- 
ments of  different  dates  had  been 
made  in  them.  The  original  deposit 
in  the  largest  barrow  had  been  made 
within  a  boat  or  vessel,  about  48  ft. 
long,  and  10  ft.  wide  amidships. 
The  iron  bolts  fastening  the  ribs 
(if  the  ship  were  found,  and  much  of 
the  decayed  woodwork.  Glass  frag- 
ments, a  gold  ring  set  with  an 
intt^lio  on  onvx,  and  long  plaited 
hair  which  had  rested  on  a  block  of 
'*k  were  also  discovered.  It  re- 
mains uncertain  whether  the  boat 
represented  a  Roman  galley  or  a 
Xnrthman's  *  sea  snake.'  The  field 
«aa  afterwards  trenched,  and  many 
onw  were  found.  The  whole  in- 
dicates a  cemetery  of  very  early  in- 
habitants of  the  banks  of  the  Aide, 


used,  as  was  often  the  case,  by  after 
comers.]  

Between  Baxmundham  and  Dars- 
ham,  Carlton  Hall  (R.  Garrett,  Esq.), 
and  Kelsall  Gh.  are  passed  1.  Nearer 
Darsham  are  Yoxford  Ch.  (of  little 
interest),  and  Corkfield  HaU  (Sir 
Ghas.  Blois,  Bart.).  This  is  a  fine 
brick  mansion,  temp.  Hen.  VIII., 
with  moulded  brick  cbimnep.  The 
windows  have  been  modernised,  and 
the  whole  has  been  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  stone.  Sibton  Ch.,  2  m.  W., 
contains  Norm,  portions.  In  this 
parish  are  some  remains  of  a  Gister- 
cian  house,  founded  by  William  de 
Gasineto  ((3heney)  in  1150. 

At  27  m.  Daraham  Stat.  (In  the 
ch.,  though  much  injured,  is  a 
curious  late  brass  (1641)  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Anne  Bedingfield.)  A  road 
passes  E.,  5  m.  to  Dunwich ;  and  an 
omnibus  meets  the  trains  for  South- 
wold,  10  m. 


[  (a)  Dunwich,  once  the  most  consi- 
derable seaport  on  this  coast,  now  re- 
tains but  scanty  traces  of  its  former 
importance,  though  traditions  of  an- 
cient extent  and  grandeur  abound. 
With  its  ruined  ch.  and  monastery, 
now  in  the  midst  of  fields,  Dunwich 
recalls  Winchelsea  on  the  Sussex 
coast :  but  there  the  sea  has  retired ; 
on  this  coast,  the  change  is  owing, 
in  the  words  of  a  document  of  Eliza- 
beth's time,  '*  to  rage  and  surgies 
of  the  sea,"  which  has  swallowed 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  old  town. 
Dunwich  was  the  Saxon  '*  Dummoc- 
ceastre,"  and  had  been  a  Roman  sta- 
tion of  some  importance,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  remains  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  dis- 
covered here.  Lines  of  very  ancient 
(perhaps  British)  roads,  led  from  it 
in  one  direction  towards  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  and  in  another  towards 
Norwich.  Sigeberht,  king  of  East 
AngUa,  constructed  here  (ciro.  630), 
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no  doubt  oat  of  the  Boman  nuDs, 
which  must  then  have  been  extea- 
sive,  a  *'  palace "  for  himself,  and  a 
ch.  for  Felix  the  Burgnndian,  who, 
consecrated  by  Abp.  Honorius  in 
680,  became  the  first  bishop  of  the 
East  Anglian  see,  and  the  apostle  of 
that  kingdom,  which  had  relapsed 
into  heathenism  (see  Introd.),  A 
succession  of  15  bishops,  having  the 
place  of  their  see  at  Dunwich,  fol- 
lowed Felix.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Bee  were  at  first  conterminous  with 
those  of  the  kingdom ;  but  in  673 
Abp.  Theodore  established  a  second 
see  at  Elmham  in  Norfolk  (see  Nob- 
folk,  Bte.  28).  In  this  the  see  of 
Dunwich  became  afterwards  merged ; 
and  the  place  of  tliis  £.  Anglian  see 
was  removed  by  the  first  bishop  after 
the  Onquest,  first  to  Thetfora,  and 
then,  finally,  to  Norwich.  Dunwich 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  English 
boroughs,  and  returned  two  members 
to  Paniament  from  the  reign  of  Edw. 
I.,  until  it  was  disfranchiied  by  the 
Beform  Bill.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  and  Edward  I.  its  £ips  traded 
with  the  North  Sea,  and  even  with 
Iceland ;  and  it  furnished  40  ships 
for  the  use  of  Henry  III. :  but  in  me 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  owing  to  en- 
croachments, its  port  sboal^.  The 
town,  which  stands  on  a  high  sandy 
promontory,  is  now  reduced  to  some 
20  houses  and  227  inhabitants ;  and 
from  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  the 
clifis  of  soft  loose  earth  on  which  it 
was  built,  large  portions  year  by 
year  are  swept  into  the  waves.  This 
destructive  process  has  been  steadily 
going  forward  for  the  last  12  or  14 
centuries.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
a  forest,  called  Eastwood,  stretched 
several  miles  between  the  town  and 
the  sea ;  and  from  the  time  of  Domes- 
day Book,  records  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  fall  of  churches,  con- 
vents, hospitals,  a  town-hall,  and 
many  private  buildings.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  old 
port  was  swaUowed  up,  400  houses 
were  swept  away  at  once;  between 


1535  and  1600,  4  churches  dinp- 
peared;  in  1677  the  sea  forced  its 
way  into  the  market-place ;  in  1702 
St  Peter's  Church  was  undennined, 
gave  way,  and  was  followed,  towardi 
1729,  by  its  churchyard. 

"The  aeaitiiixig  wATes 
Difl^orged  the  mouUlertng  oofltu  from  tk 

ground, 
Tossed  shroodless  bones  of  scattered  zna 

long  dead. 
And  recent  cones  from  their  dreamless  boi." 

The  most  interesting  objects  hero 
are  the  Norm,  fragment  (the  eastern 
apse)  of  the  Ckapd  of  St,  Jama'i 
Hospital,  for  lepers,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  Grey  Friar^  Monastery,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  M.,  by  Richaid 
Fitzjohn.  The  latter  consist  of  a 
double  gateway,  of  part  of  the  ch^ 
and  some  other  fragments,  pictai- 
esquely  clad  with  ivy,  but  of  littk 
arcliitectural  interest  (Among  the 
ruins  here  grows  the  "Dunwicli 
rose,"  said  originally  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  mon^  It  is  usually 
white,  but  is  found  pink  at  Fram* 
lingham. )  Of  the  6  cnurches  whidi 
Dunwich  once  possessed,  one  only 
(All  Saints)  remains,  in  utter  rain 
and  of  little  interest.  It  consists  of 
a  chancel,  nave  and  W.  Tower,  close 
to  the  margin  of  the  cliff.  It  miRht 
have  served  till  the  present  day,  bnt 
was  abandoned  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  that  the  townsfolk 
might  sell  the  bells  and  lead.  Heic 
is  a  modem  Chapel  (St.  JaiDe8'6> 
built  1830. 

Some  traces  of  its  early  prosperity 
still  remain.  Mr.  Suckling  CHisi< 
of  Suffolk*)  mentions  an  ancient 
silver  badge  with  the  town  ano^ 
which  was  formerly  worn  by  the 
"  Serjeant  at  Mace  "  of  the  town,  ti 
being  still  in  the  possession  of  tbo 
corporation. 

John  Day  or  Deye,  the  first  Eng- 
lish printer  who  employed  a  "  Saxon ' 
type,  was  bom  at  Dimwidi  early  » 
the  isth  centy. 

On  the  CnAingsand  (the  old  name 
of  the  sands  between  Dunwich  anJ 
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Yumoath;  it  may  be  connected 
with  *  Cnobenberg,  the  name  (ap- 
parently) of  Bnrgh  Castle  in  Bede, 
see  jxwf)— a  great  fleet  of  Flemish 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Hugh 
de  Boves,  coming  to  assist  King 
John  (Sept.  1215)  were  wrecked  in 
a  terrific  storm.  The  ships  were 
fall  of  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren; John  had  promised  to  his 
Flemish  auxiliaries  the  counties  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  they  were 
coming  as  colonists.  The  coast, 
says  Matthew  Paris,  was  covered 
with  dead  bodies,  and  40,000  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  perished.] 

[  (b)  The  road  from  Danham  to 
Sonthwold  (10  m.)  passes  through 
ThorringUm,  (near  is  Thorrington 
Saa,  H.  A«  8.  Bence,  Esq.);  and 
Blyihburgh,  a  small  village  on  the 
Blythe  (which  the  Domesday  record 
shows  to  have  been  a  place  of  some 
importance  before  the  Conquest), 
with  a  very  handsome  and  unifonn 
Perp.  CIl,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  (1442-73),  but  much  dilapi- 
dated. The  narapet  of  open  work 
on  the  S.  aisle,  and  the  buttresses, 
capped  by  grotesque  monsters,  should 
be  noticed.  The  roof  retains  the  old 
painting  throughout.  Some  fine  old 
desks  and  seats  remain  in  the  N.E, 
chapel,  probably  founded  by  John 
Hopton  in  1452.  There  is  an  original 
Perp.  poor's  box,  an  elegant  rood- 
screen,  and  a  lectern  of  the  same 
date.  The  font  is  fine.  Anna,  king 
of  the  £.  Angles,  who  fell  in  battle 
with  Pendaof  Mercia(Bed6,  iii.  18), 
according  to  a  local  tradition,  in 
Bolcamp  Forest,  a  once  wooded  dis- 
trict N.  of  Blytheburgh,  is  said  to 
have  been  buried  here.  An  altar- 
tomb  of  the  15th  centy.,  long  shown 
u  Anna's,  belongs  in  reality  to 
8ir  John  Swillington.  A  small 
Angusttnian  Priory  was  founded 
here  as  a  daughter-house  of  St 
Osyth^s  in  Essex,  temp.  Hen.  L 
Some  fragments,  of  no  great  interest, 
remain  near  tlie  pariah  oh.     The 


fine  parish  ch.  was  probably  built 
under  the  influence  of  this  prioiy, 
which  possessed  the  tithes. 

Adjoining  the  village  N.  is  ITsm- 
ham  HaU  (Earl  of  Stradbroke)  whose 
feimily  (that  of  Bous)  has  been  settled 
here  for  three  centuries.  The  pre- 
sent house,  however,  is  modem,  and 
was  built  after  the  destruction  d  the 
ancient  mansion  by  fire  in  1773.  H 
contains  a  few  portraits  of  interest. 
Near  the  site  of  the  old  hall  is  a  pio- 
turesque  oak-tree,  in  which  a  cava- 
lier lord  of  Henham  was  concealed 
for  some  days,  and  supplied  with 
provisions  by  his  wife.  '*  The  hero 
of  the  tale  was,  I  presume,  the 
Cavalier  Baron  Sir  John  Bous,  to 
whom  Charles  II.  wrote  an  auto- 
graph letter,  thanking  him  for  his 
loyal  services.  I  fancy  the  conjugal 
heroine  must  have  been  the  beauti- 
ful Elizabeth  Knevitt."— ^ucUtna's 
'Suffolk.'  InthehollowofthistreeSir 
Bobert  Bous  and  two  or  three  staunch 
adherents  of  the  Stuarts  used  to  meet 
and  drink  deeply  to  the  *'  King  over 
the  water." 

1  m.  N.W.  of  BIythburgh  is 
.Blytkeford,  where  is  a  small  Ch,  with 
Norm,  and  E.E.  portions.  The  litUe 
river  Blytkey  which  g^ves  name  to- 
these  places,  rises  at  Laxfield,  and 
has  some  rather  pretty  scenery  on  its 
banks.  Below  BIythburgh  it  ex- 
pands into  a  "  broad,"  and  falls  into 
the  sea  a  little  S.  of  South  wold. 

Passing  through  Wangford.  the 
road  soon  reaches  Southwold  {Inns : 
Crown,  Old  Swan,  Boyal),  a  fishing 
town,  small  seaport,  and  watering- 
place,  with  2155  inhab.  It  has  a 
very  handsome  Perp.  Churchy  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Edmund,  having  a  W. 
tower  100  ft  high,  of  stone  and  flint, 
and  a  light  lantern  over  the  roof.  Its 
S.  porch  is  elegant  and  highly  en- 
riched. The  CO.  contains  portions 
of  curiously  carved  stalls  and  of  a 
splendid  rood-loft,  the  lower  panels  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  a  series 
of  highly -finished  paintings  of  t^ 
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Apostles^  with  gilt  diaper  back 
groands. 

On  the  Gun  Hill  is  a  battery  of 
six  guns,  taken  by  Charles  Edward 
at  Preston,  from  Sir  John  Cope,  re- 
captured at  Culloden,  and  given  to 
Southwold  by  the  Duke  of  Comber- 
land,  who,  compelled  by  stress  of 
weather,  landed  here  on  his  return 
from  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  greatly  pleased  with  his  recep- 
tion—-very  different  from  the  greet- 
ings to  which  the  "  butcher  Cumber- 
land" had  been  accustomed  in  the 
north.  The  climate  of  Southwold 
is  unusually  mild.  Bones  of  the 
mastodon  occur  in  the  cliffs. 

Southwold  Bay,  better  known  as 
S6M)ay  (there  is  a  strong  propensity 
to  this  shortening  among  the  £. 
Anglians;  thus  Covehytheness,  N. 
of  Southwold,  becomes  <*Coathe- 
ness*'),  was,  in  1672,  the  scene  of 
the  great  fight  between  the  allied 
English  and  French  fleets  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
Comte  d'Estrees,  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  the  famous  De  Buyter. 
The  Dutch  surprised  the  English  at 
anchor,  so  that  many  of  the  ships 
were  obliged  to  cut  their  cables, 
run  out  to  sea,  and  make  ready  for 
action.  The  battle  was  terrible,  and 
the  brunt  was  chiefly  borne  by  the 
English  and  Dutch,  the  French  soon 
sheering  off,  according  to  orders  from 
Louis  XIV.  to  risk  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  leave  the  En^Ush  and 
Dutch  to  destroy  each  other.  The 
Dutch  Vice- Admiral,  Van  Ghent, 
was  killed,  De  Buyter  wounded,  and 
Lord  Sandwich,  after  maintaining  an 
unequal  contest  against  a  superior 
force,  was  blown  up  with  his  ship. 
The  action  continued  till  9  at  night, 
when  the  Dutch  drew  off,  dreadfully 
shattf'red,  and  the  f^elish  were 
quite  unable  to  pursue  them.  The 
battle  was  of  course  within  sight  and 
hearing  of  all  this  line  of  coast : — 

"  Well  might  you  hear  their  gans,  I  guesa 
From  Sizewell  gap  to  Easton  ness, 
The  8bow<  wao  rare  and  sighUy : 


They  battered  without  let  or  stay 
(iDtU  the  evening  of  that  daj 
'  rwaa  then  the  iMtchmen  ran  away. 
The  Doke  had  beat  them  tighdy," 

a  conclusion  of  the  ballad  writer 
which  is  not  quite  consistent  win 
the  fects.  The  Earl  of  Oaaory,  tbta 
on  a  visit  at  Euston,  tiie  Duke  of 
Grafton's,  heard  the  firing,  an! 
immediately  gaUoped  off  to  join  the 
fleet.  Sir  Isaac  iNewton  is  also  said 
to  have  heard  it  at  Cambridge. 

Eadon  BavenU,  X.  of  SouthwoM, 
anciently  terminated  seawards  ia 
a  long  promontory,  the  *E^oxh  of 
Ptolemy,  and  is  said  then  to  bare 
been  the  most  eastern  headland  of 
Britain.  The  little  desolate-lookin? 
*•  mere,"  only  separated  from  the  set 
by  a  "  spit "  of  shingle,  is  a  fiivourife 
resort  of  wild  fowl.  This  distinction 
now  belongs  to  Lowestoft.] 

At  32f  m.  the  line  reaches  Haki- 
worth  Stat  This  is  an  old  town  near 
the  sources  of  the  BIythe  (whidi  is 
crossed  shortly  before  reaching  the 
Stat.),  and  containing  some  aatiqne 
houses.  In  the  market-place  is  a 
timber-house,  part  of  which  is  now 
the  Three  Tuns ;  near  the  bridge  is 
a  curious  baa-relief,  in  wood,  on  a 
house;  opposite  the  ch.  is  a  timber 
mansion  of  Tudor  age,  with  moderD 
bow  window.  A  rich  doorway  and 
a  pillared  and  carved  chimney-pieoe 
have  been  removed  hence  to  the 
house  of  the  Bev.  S.  Blois  Turner, 
who  possesses  a  collection  of  anti- 
quities with  relics  of  the  Spani^ 
Armada  and  of  Solebay  fight  Among 
the  former  is  a  long  musket  with  ao 
inscription  on  the  barrel  **  -f  Ibis  m 
hereticos." 

The  Churchy  which  has  some  Dec. 
portions,  but  is  for  the  most  fnrt 
Peip.,  contains  a  fine  Perp.  foDi> 
with  angels  and  emblems  of  the 
Evangtslists  round  the  bowl,  and 
grotesque  figures  at  the  base.  Heie 
is  also  a  hroM  for  John  Everanl, 
1476,  a  half  effigy,  unusual  at  so  late 
a  period.    [Half-way  between  Dun- 
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luun  and  Haleaworth,  and  2  m.  Irom 
the  latter  plaoe,  is  Bramfidd,  where 
is  a  small  early  Bee.  Ch.,  with  a 
sircular  bell -tower,  detached.  In 
the  ch.  is  a  monument  with  a  kneel- 
ing figure,  for  Arthur  Coke,  d.  1629, 
3rd  son  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord 
Chief  Jastioe ;  at  his  feet  is  a  re- 
cumbent effigy  of  his  wife,  d.  1627. 
The  very  quaint  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  of  the  Nelson  family 
Bhould  be  read.  The  chancel  screen 
(which  still  supports  the  ancient 
rood-loft)  preserves  much  of  the 
original  painting  and  gilding.  In 
the  grounds  of  Bramfield  Hall  (Bey. 
B.  £abett),  and  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  present  highway,  stood  the 
^  Bmmneld  Oak,"'  an  enormous  tree, 
which  fell  from  sheer  decay  in  June, 
1843.  It  was  one  of  the  old  marks 
for  trayellers  from  London  to  the  N. 
of  Suffolk,  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  ballad  of  Sir  Hugh  Bigod— 

-Wben  the  Baily  bad  ridden  to  Brunfleld 

Sir  Hugh  was  at  Ilkaall  bower ;      • 
Wben  the  Bally  had  ridden  to  Haleaworth 
ctxMa 
Be  waa  singing  hi  Bungay  tower.** 

6  m.  S.  W.  of  HaleBWorth  is  Heven- 
ingkam  HaU  (Lord  Huntingfield),  a 
modem  mansion,  built  1777,  from 
designs  by  Sir  R.  Taylor.  The 
bouse  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  stands 
in  one  of  the  best  parks,  in  the 
^tmatj.  It  contains  some  Dutch  and 
Flemish  pamtings.  The  Ch.  (Dec.) 
W  a  fine  oak  roof.  In  it  is  the 
tomb,  with  effigies,  of  Sir  John 
Hereningham,  d.  1452,  and  wife. 
His  figme  is  a  good  example  of 
wmour.  The  **  coat-armour,"  of  the 
Heveninghams,  said  the  herald,  was 
^  come  ik  Arphaxad,  the  knight  who 
viitcht  Christ  at  his  sepulchre." 
Their  crest,  a  Saracen's  head,  is  said 
to  have  been  won  by  Sir  William 
Hereningham,  who,  temp.  Bichd.  I., 
"ovcTCame  Safer,  a  daring  Saracen, 
captain  of  a  castle  in  Palestine."] 

2^  m.  Brampton  Stat.     About 


half-way  between  this  and  the  next 
station,  rt.  is  Sotterley  HaU  (Lt.-Ck)l. 
F.  S«  J.  N.  Bame),  a  large  modem 
mansion,  in  a  richly-wooded  park. 
In  the  Ch.  are  good  brasteB  for  Tho- 
mas Playters,  1479,  and  wife ;  Bobert 
Bomstead,  circ.  1480;  Christopher 
Playters,  1547;  Thomas  Playters, 
1572 ;  and  Thomasine,  wife  of  Wm. 
Playt^fi,  1578.  All  these  brasses 
deserye  attention.  In  the  £.  window 
are  the  figures,  in  stained  glass,  of 
Thomas  Playters  (the  first  of  the 
Playter  brasses),  and  his  seyen  sons. 
This  Sir  Thomas  was  a  strong  par- 
tizan  of  the  White  Bose ;  and  the 
manor  of  Sotterley  was  bestowed  on 
him  by  Edward  IV.  The  family  of 
the  same  name,  which  had  hitherto 
held  it,  had  embraced  the  opposite 
side,  and  their  lands  were  oonnscatcd 
accordingly. 

At  42  m.  we  reach  Beccles  Junction, 
(For  Beccles,  see  Bte.  20),  whence 
a  short  line  branches  to  Lowestoft, 
with  an  intermediate  station  at  47  i 
m.  Carlion  CoMUe.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ch.  at  MtUfard,  1}  m. 
S.W.  of  Carlton,  wMch  has  a  round 
tower,  with  a  ruined  western  porch 
or  Galilee  of  Norm,  date,  and  re- 
sembling tliat  at  £1^  in  its  unusual 
length,  there  is  nothmg  to  detain  the 
tourist  until  he  reaches 

49]  m.  South  Lowettoft.  —  Inn: 
Boyal  Hotel,  a  yery  large,  well  fur- 
nished, commodious  house,  with 
modemte  charges,  pleasantly  situated 
close  to  the  pier,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  esplanade.  The  "  Harbour 
Hotel."  near  the  aboye,  well  con- 
ducted, with  moderate  charges. 

(The  rly.,  in  passing  to  New 
Lowestoft,  skirts  uie  bank  of  Lake 
Lolhing,  now  forming  the  Inner 
Harbour,  and  not  yery  picturesque. 
A  ridge  of  land  diyides  this  fake 
from  OuUon  Broad,  a  rather  pretty 
sheet  of  water.  Through  this 
broad,  and  through  Lake  Lothiug, 
the  riyer  Wayeney  formerly  found 
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its  way  to  the  sea.  The  channel 
was  open  in  Oamden's  time,  but 
afterwards  silted  up,  and  was  only 
reopened  in  1827  (see  pott). 

Lake  Lothing  (the  etymology  is 
quite  uncertain)  seems  to  have  given 
name  to  the  half-hundred  of  Lolhing- 
land  (Ludingaland  in  Domesday),  of 
which  it  partly  formed  the  southern 
border). 

South  Lowestoft  is  a  new  town, 
with  a  marine  terrace,  and  several 
streets  of  good  houses,  well  adapted 
for  summer  visitors  desiring  sea- 
bathing, erected  on  a  height  above 
the  sea.  It  has  fine  sands  for 
bathing  or  riding,  and  a  noble  ex- 
panse of  sea-view,  often  diversified 
with  laree  fleets  of  shipping,  and 
many  fishing  boats.  There  are  good 
lodging  houses  botii  in  the  old  and 
the  new  town. 

South  Lowestoft  owes  its  existence 
to  the  enterprise  of  Sir  S.  M.  Peto, 
who  was  for  some  tiine  owner  of 
Somerleyton  and  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Lowestoft.  He  purchased  (1844) 
the  harbour,  formed  1827-81  by 
cutting  through  the  dam  of  sands  and 
shingle  which  had  filled  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Lake  Lothing, — tnus  admit- 
ting the  sea  once  again  into  it,  and  re- 
storing to  the  river  Waveney  a  direct 
outlet  into  the  sea.  This  work  was 
originally  executed  by  Mr.  Oubitt 
The  improvements  afterwards  made 
by  Sir  Samuel  Peto  to  the  harbour- 
including  the  leading  of  a  railway 
to  its  margin — are  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  are  works  of  interest  to  the 
eufifineer  as  well  as  to  ordinaiy  be- 
holders. 

The  artificial  canal  joining  Lake 
Lothing  to  the  sea  is  crossed  by  the 
high  road  on  an  iron  Smng  Bridge^ 
50  ft.  span,  distant  not  more  than 
100  yards  from  the  Boyal  Hotel  and 
the  Rly.  terminus.  On  the  rt.  extends 
the  Outer  Harbour,  formed  by  2  vast 
Piera,  that  N.  1800  ft.  long ;  that  S. 
1215  ft.,  of  blocks  of  masonry,  filled 
in  with  concrete,  and  cased  with  a 
framework  of  wood.     At   the  ex- 


tremities are  2  lighthouses.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  H.  Pier,  a  new  fish- 
market  (480  ft.  by  60)  was  con- 
structed in  1865  by  the  G.  E.  Rly. 
Company.  Here  the  fish  are  received 
from  the  boats,  sold  by  the  fish 
"auctioneers,"  and  conv^ed  direct 
to  the  station.  The  S.  Pier  (a  small 
charge  is  made  for  admission)  forms 
a  very  aereeable  promenade;  and 
has  a  good  reading-room  towards  its 
centre.  On  this  pier  a  band  plays 
3  times  daily  during  the  seascoL 
There  has  been  opened  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  accessible  at  all  times  of 
the  tide,  and  communicating  with 
the  Inner  Harbour,  a  sheet  of  water 
2  m.  long  (originally  Lake  Lothin|^), 
which  has  been  dredged,  lined  with 
wharves  f  m.  long,  and  furnished  with 
warehouses.  Oha  its  N.  margin  is 
the  Rly.  terminus,  and  from  it  opens 
out  a  long  line  of  inland  navi- 
gation— up  the  Waveney  to  Becdes, 
and  up  the  Yare  to  Norwich,  and 
the  Bure  to  Aylsham.  The  con- 
struction of  this  harbour  oost  not 
less  than  320,0001. ;  but  the  results 
of  this  great  outlay  have  hardly 
equalled  expectation.  It  has  been 
found  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
harbour  from  becoming  silted  up; 
and  the  harbour  itself  has  not  been 
frequented  to  the  extent  that  was 
reasonably  hoped. 

South  Lowestoft  is  however  one  of 
the  best  and  most  agreeable  watering- 
places  on  this  coscit— for  those  who 
can  be  contented  with  a  grand  stretch 
of  open  sea,  an  invigorating  air, 
admirable  bathing,  good  hotels  or 
lodging  houses,  and  an  excellent 
esplanade.  The  inland  country  is 
fairly  interesting  for  the  eastern 
counties.  The  Esplanade  is  a  broad 
raised  terrace,  with  a  capital  sea 
view.  The  point  visible  S.  is  Cove 
Hy  the,  marked  by  its  ruined  ch.  The 
sea  here  is  very  shallow,  and  wrecks 
are  frequent  Two  life-boats  are  kept. 

St,  John%  the  Church  of  New 
Lowestoft,  was  built  in  1853  (/.  L 
Clemence,  Archit). 
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(For  exeurnotUf  see  poit,  after  Old 
Lowestoft.) 

Lowestoft.— (Inn»:  Suffolk  Hotel, 
not  (ar  fiom  the  Stat,  recently  erected 
srith  good  accommodation  forTisitors. 
[n  the  High-street,  The  Crown  and 
A.nchor,Biid  TheCrown,bothoommo- 
iioiis.  The  latter  has  a  good  posting 
stttablishment.  Pop.  of  Lowestoft 
Parish,  13,620,  "  Lestoffe,"  as  0am- 
Ipn  says^  ''hanga^  as  it  were,  over 
ike  sea."  (The  name  in  *  Domesday 
Book'  is  Lothu  Wis-toft,  t*.c.,  the  en- 
riosnre  by  the  Water  of  the  Norse 
invader  Lo>S  or  Loth.  His  fiunily  or 
clan  settled  in  the  Hundred  of 
Lathing  land  and  by  Lake  Lothing. 
Tbey  are  found  also  in  Loddon,  m 
Korf.,  which  is  in  '  Domesday  Book ' 
Ludinga  LoOunga,  "the  settlement 
of  the  descendants  of  LoV)  It  is  a 
eonaidetable  fishing  town  and  port. 
ia  weU  as  a  watering-place,  sitcutea 
oa  &n  eminence  above  the  sea,  upon 
the  most  eastern  point  of  land  in 
fugknd.  The  high  road  traverses 
iti  narrow  main  street,  divided  by 
s»now  lanes,  locally  called  *•  scores; 
(A.  8.  «eoren=to  cleave),  from  which 
a  number  of  gardens  slope  down  to 
the  Denes,  a  deserted  beach  inter- 
Tening  between  the  diff  and  the  sea, 
tete  edged  with  a  line  of  sheds  for 
♦>..  — .-. ..  ^  herrings,  the  fishery 
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of  which  fonns  the  chief  resource  of 
the  town.  About  210  vessels,  aver- 
^g  from  20  to  40  tons,  are  employed 
to  Uie  herring  trade.  Tliese  Denes, 
f^tly  covered  with  turf  and  furae, 
hnt  UuoQghont  sand-sprinkled,  are 
worth  a  visit.  The  sea  here  is  unre- 
strained by  wall  or  esplanade,  and 
te  fine  and  wild.  The  town  itself, 
^th  ita  red  houses  and  trees,  affords 
pictnreaque  -  bits ; "  and  in  the  dis- 
»ace  is  seen  Yarmouth,  the  old  and 
^re  powerful  rival  of  Lowestoft  in 
we  herring  fishery.  (For  the  fights 
»>-tween  tlie  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft 
Jjjps.  see  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  Rte. 
«•)  The  Ness,  here  marked  by  a 
i«.w  iron  lighthouse,  is  the  most 
«Mterly  poiat  of  hmd  in  England. 


The  land  at  Donwich,  and  probably 
at  other  places  on  the  coast,  formerly 
extendedmuch  farther  seawBrd;  but 
whereas  this  line  of  coast  has  else- 
where been  encroached  on  by  the 
sea,  a  current  running  between  the 
land  at  Lowestoft  and  the  Holme 
Sand,'  a  short  distance  off  it,  has 
assisted  the  growth  of  a  natural  em- 
bankment, and  the  Ness  Denes  are 
still  gradually  extending  themselves. 
The  sea  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
washed  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  which 
the  town  is  built. 

On  these  Denes  George  U.  landed 
on  his  return  from  Hanover,  January, 
1736.  The  royal  barge,  in  wluoh, 
besides  the  King,  was  the  Oonntesa 
of  Yarmouth,  and  a  large  retinue, 
was  lifted  bodily  by  a  company  of 
sailors,  who  carried  it  to  the  beach 
with  all  on  board.  This  must  have 
been  a  somewhat  perilous  compli- 
ment ;  and  a  Mr.  Jex,  who  conducted 
the  King  to  the  town,  placed  him  in 
still  greater  peril  by  awkward  driv- 
ing. His  landing  was  celebrated  in 
rhyme: 
"Btort  be  the  (toy.  be  none  diitiDgiildMd 


Than  thftt  which  brought  him  to  the  Lows- 
toft  abore. 

Biigfat  mlDisterijig  angda  then  were  there, 
George  and  Great  Britain  were  their  gnanUan 

care^ 
O'er  him  their  ncnd  wings  extended  wide, 
Checked  the  mde  winda  and  stemmed  the 

BwelUng  tide." 

John  Adams,  the  iirst  Ambassador 
from  the  United  States,  Lmded  here 
in  1784. 

The  single  point  of  interest  in  the 
old  town  of  Lowestoft,  is  Uie  Town 
HaUy  opened  in  1860.  It  contains  a 
stained -glass  window  by  BdOafUine 
of  Edinburgh  (designed  by  Thomas), 
representing  the  "  Field  of  theCloth  of 
Gold,"  and  intended  to  commemorate 
the  alliance  between  France  and 
England,  during  the  Crimean  war. 
This  window  was  exhibited  at  Paris 
in  1855,  and  cost  8002.  Two  smaller 
windows  contain  the  arms  of  Sir  S. 
M.  Peto,  and  those  of  the  town.    AJ' 
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three  were  the  gifts  of  Sir  S.  Peto. 
Over  the  clock  is  a  bell  (from  which 
the  curfew  is  tolled),  made  from 
brasses  stolen  from  St.  Margaret's 
Ch.  by  Dowsing,  1644.  Recently 
erected  in  the  London  Road  is  the 
New  Public  Hall  and  Beading  Booms; 
a  Masonic  hall  is  also  attached. 

Apart  from  the  town,  at  a  distance 
of  i  m.  W.  of  it,  stands,  quite  alone, 
the  fine  old  Perp.  Ch.  of  St.  Margaret, 
(the  keys  are  kept  in  Lowestoft),  with 
a  small  tower  and  spire  of  wood. 
The  buttresses  are  enriched,  and  the 
E.  end,  chequered  with  flint  and  stone, 
encloses  a  fine  Perp.  window,  filled 
with  bad  modern  glass.  There  is 
no  chancel  arch,  and  no  external  dis- 
tinction between  nave  and  chancel. 
The  Perp.  piers  are  fine.  The  ch. 
has  recently  been  restored,  at  a  very 
ooniiiderable  cost.  The  aisle  win- 
dows are  unusually  lofty,  rising 
nearly  to  the  height  of  the  nave 
clerestory.  The  interior  is  182  ft. 
long,  43  ft  high.  There  is  a  S. 
porch,  a  small  crypt  undei*  the 
chancel,  a  good  wooden  roof,  and  a 
curious  font  surrounded  with  two 
rows  of  saints,  much  defaced  by 
the  Puritans.  The  Bev.  Bobert 
Potter,  translator  of  ^sehylus,  So- 
phocles, &c.,  and  vicar  of  Lowestoft, 
(1789),  is  buried  in  the  ch.,  while 
a  number  of  naval  heroes,  chiefly 
natives,  among  them  Admiral  Utber 
and  his  two  sons.  Sir  John  Ashby, 
CJautains  Mighelle,  Arnold,  Allen, 
ana  Leake,  are  interred  here,  and 
have  plain  wall  slabs  or  table-tombs. 
In  the  chancel  lies  James  Howard, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  killed 
1665,  in  (he  great  sea-fight  off  Lowes- 
to/U  between  the  Dutch  under  Opdam 
and  Tromp,  and  the  English  under 
the  Duke  of  York.  After  17  hours' 
hard  fighting  the  Dutch  lost  the  day. 
14  ships  and  4000  men  were  de- 
stroved,  18  sliips  and  2000  men  taken. 
Opdam's  ship  blew  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  action,  and  all  on  board 
perished.  Admiral  Cortenaer  was 
wounded.    On  the  side  of  the  Eng- 


lish the  chief  losses  were  the  £&n 
of  Falmouth,  Lord  Muakerry;  M: 
Boyle,  and  Major  Thomas  Wili^. 
whose  descendants  were  afterwani^ 
represented  by  the  Turners  of  Gl 
Yarmouth. 

The  low  tower  is  perhaps  eariit^ 
than  the  rest  of  the  ch.,  which  vsi 
rebuilt  in  the  15ti&  cent.,  by  tht 
Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Smith- 
field,  to  which  it  belonged.  In  th^ 
ch.-yard  is  interred  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
the  botanist,  author  of  the  *  Briti^ 
Flora,'  His  widow,  aged  102  (1875). 
still  lives  at  Lowestoft,  and  posses^-:! 
a  fine  portrait  by  Michael  Mirevelut 
of  William  I.  (the  Silent)  of  Oimn^, 
and  4  other  members  of  the  Oraogi- 
Family.  Thomas  Nash,  the  bitUi 
prose  satirist  of  the  reign  of  Queto 
Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Lowestoft 
in  1567,  the  son  of  William  Xa»ih. 
then  officiating  minister  Uiere.  At 
the  N.  end  of  the  High-street  of 
Lowestoft  is  the  Upper  Li^^oute, 
The  present  structure  of  stone  nnd 
iron  takes  the  place  of  the  old  boild- 
ing,  which  dated  from  1609,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  in  En^nd.  it 
is  about  70  ft.  high,  stands  123 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  shows  a  i«d 
(fixed)  light  and  a  white  (revolving) 
light,  which  is  visible  20  m.  distant 
It  is  the  first  light  usually  seen  bj 
vessels  milking  for  London  from  tht 
northern  ports  of  Europe.  Xtii 
the  lighthouse  is  the  newly  made 
park,  veiy  prettily  laid  out,  fn>ci 
which  a  view  of  Yarmouth  may  bt 
obtained  During  the  season  a  hand 
plays  here  in  the  evening. 

ExcuraionB:  OvUtm  Broad,  and 
FuUon  (see  post)  are  within  ea^y 
distance  of  Lowestoft 

Oulion  Hall  3  m.  W.,  is  the  pTc^, 
perty  of  Qeorge  Borrow,  Esq.,  author 
of  the  *  Bible  in  Spain.'  In  OuUos 
Ch.  (early  Dec.)  is  a  large  }ir<» 
of  Adam  Bacon,  priest,  d.  1310.  Thi- 
considered  by  the  Bev.  A.  Sucfclinj:  | 
to  be  '*tlie  oldest  sepulchral  hra* 
placed  to  an  ecclesiastic  now  n;nuiitt« 
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iog  in  England,  and  in  spirited  de- 
sign and  magnitnde  as  nnanrpassed 
bv  any;*'  and  a  smaller  of  John 
Fastolf  and  wife  (1445).  Both 
brasses  deserve  notice. 

(a)  S.  of  Lowestoft,  Bmaere  and 
Ccne  HffOie  (5  m.)  may  be  visited ; 
and  the  expedition  may  be  oontinned 
\o8(mtkwid{12m;  see  the  present 
Rte.,  ante). 

Benaere  HaU  (Sir  F.  S.  Oooch, 
Bart),  at  present  oocupied  by  the  Earl 
ofDudley,  isa  large,  well-proportioned 
white-brick  building,  of  the  Wyatt 
KhooL  The  Park  is  screened  by 
noble  woods.  £.  of  it  are  the  pictur- 
esqae  rains  of  Cave  Hythe  Ch.  The 
twate  tower,  as  seen  through  the 
chancel  window,  will  repay  a  visit. 

Bishop  Bale  (d.  1573),  author  of 
<nr  earhest  English  historical  play 
C  Kyiige  Johan '),  and  the  last  of  the 
tBce  of  miracle  writers,  was  born  at 
South  Gove  in  1495. 

(b)  K.  of  Lowestoft,  the  pedestrian 
Duy  walk  along  the  cli£b  (or  by  the 
nods  at  low  tide)  to  Yamwuth, 
About  9  m.  But  the  most  interesting 
excoTBion  in  this  direction  is  that  to 

(1)  SumerUyton  HaU  (Lady  Cross- 
fey.),  The  hall  is  only  shown  on 
c^itun  days,  about  which  inquiry 
dioQld  be  made  at  the  Boyal  Hotel, 
New  Lowestoft,  where  tickets  of 
><hnisBion  are  to  be  procured. 
'HiQ  excursion  may  be  continued 
to  Herringfleet,  returning  by  Lound 
uxi  Blundeston.  This  part  of  Loth- 
ingland  is  well  wooded,  though  flat. 
Spnierle3rton  may  be  reached  by  the 
N'orwich  and  Lowestoft  rly.,  which 
^astat  there;  but  the  hall  is  2  m. 
dustant.  The  distance  by  road  irom 
Lowestoft  is  8  m. 

SomerieytoQ  was  from  a  veiy 
fAy  period  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Urds  of  the  « Island  of  Lothing- 
^Qd''(Beea9ae).  It  passed  through 
'*tz  Osberts,  Jemigans,  and  many 
^ers,  Qotfl  in  1844  it  was  sold 
by  Lord  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne 
Jo  Sir  8.  M.  Pcto.  From  him  it 
hw  piMsed  to  Sir  8.  Orossley.    The 


architect  of  the  present  house,  of 
red  brick  and  stone,  was  John 
Thomat,  sculptor  of  the  statues  in  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in 
many  respects  his  work  is  much  to  be 
praised,  though  the  fine  old  house  of 
the  Jernigans,  Garaeys,  Aliens,  and 
Anguishes  was  all  but  pulled  down 
to  erect  it.  Gf  Old  Somerley  nothing 
remains  but  a  room  or  two,  and  one  of 
the  finest  lime-tree  avenues  (459  ft. 
long)  in  any  part  of  England.  The 
garaens  (and  especially  the  winter 
garden,  under  glaas)  are  modem,  and 
are  well  worth  a  visit  The  house 
itself  is  gorgeous  with  frescoes,  ridi 
chinmey-pieoes,  and  carved  ceilings. 
Madi9^8  fresco  of  "  Chivalry"  is  in 
the  hall.  In  the  dining-room  are 
two  fine  BtanfiOdB,  ''The  Victory, 
with  the  body  of  Nelson,  entering 
Gibraltar  Bay," and  the  ''Siege  of 
San  Sebastian."  There  are  other 
good  modem  pictures ;  and  in  one  of 
the  lobbies  is  the  case  of  staffed 
animals  from  Nuremberg,  femons  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  ch.  in  the  park  was  rebuilt  by 
Sir  S.  M.  Peto.  The  park  contains 
about  800  acres. 

1}  m.  N.W.  of  Somerleyton  is 
Htrnngfleet  (Harlingflet  in  Domes- 
day), where  was  a  Priory  of  Au- 
gustinian  Ganons,  known  as  St. 
Olave's,  and  founded  by  Roger  Fitas 
Osbert,  temp.  Hen.  m.  The  Priory 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to  St. 
Olave ;  and  the  seal  represented  St. 
Olave,  crowned,  with  a  cross  in  the 
1.  hand  and  a  battle-axe  in  the  rt. 
The  yarisk  Ch.,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar* 
garet,  belonged  to  the  Priory,  and  is 
Norman,  with  later  additions.  It 
has  a  round  tower  (like  most  of  the 
Lothingland  churches),  noticeable 
for  the  windows  in  its  upper  stage, 
where  a  circular  arch  with  blind 
tympanum  encloses  two  triangular- 
heaaed  lights.^  There  are  some  good 
Norman  portions  in  the  interior  of 
the  ch.,  which  has  been  refitted ;  and 
the  glass  in  the  E.  window  is  from 
the   di.  of  the   Friars  Minor,   at 
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Cologne.  Herringfleet  HaU  (H.  M. 
TiOatheB,  Ksq.)  contains  a  good  col- 
lection of  pictures,  chiefly  Dutch. 
Among  them  is  a  ftill  length,  by 
Herman  van  der  Mign^  of  William 
Leathes,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Brussels  and  the  Hague,  tmder 
George  I. 

AMy  Ch,  (2  m.  N.E.  of  Herring- 
fleet)  DBS  a  round  tower,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  Norm.  Lound 
Ch.  (li  m.  S.E.  of  Ashby^  has  a 
thatdied  roof  (to  which  tne  nave 
is  open),  some  screen  work,  a  good 
Perp.  £.  window,  and  a  round 
tower.  The  modem  altar-piece, 
of  carved  oak,  was  shown  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Blun- 
duton  Ch,  has  a  round  fperhaps 
Norm.)  tower,  and  a  carvea  screen, 
worth  notice.  In  this  parish  is 
Blimdeston  House,  long  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  Norton  KichoUs,  who 
formed  its  grounds.  It  is,  says 
Matthias,  in  his  *  Obs.  on  the  Life  of 
Gray,*  *'one  of  the  most  finished 
scenes  of  cultivated  sylvan  delight 
which  this  island  can  ofier  to  our 
view."  Grav  visited  Nicholls  here, 
and  a  pollard  oak  and  summer-house 
at  the  end  of  the  lake  are  pointed  out 
as  his  favourite  haunts.  Here  also 
Dickens  laid  the  scene  of  the  birth 
of  David  Gopperfleld.  The  place  is 
reallv  pretty,  though  it  hss  been 
much  altered.  The  little  Church  of 
FUxton  (dedicated  to  8t.  Andrew, 
but  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
earlier  ch.,  dedicated  to  St  Felix — 
hence  FlixUm  Felix-ton)  is  a  pictur- 
esque ivy-covered  ruin. 

(2)  The  distance  by  turnpike  road 
from  Lowestoft  to  Yarmouth  is  9  m. 
The  road  passes  over  high  ground, 
through  well-wooded  scenery.  On 
this  road  the  objects  of  interest  are :— 
Qunton  Ch.  (rt.  at  1^  m.  from  Lowes- 
toft), Norm,  (but  with  later  addi- 
tions), with  a  round  tower.  In  this 
parish,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centy., 
a  manufactory  of  china  was  estab- 
lished, but  was  kept  working  for  only 


a  short  time:  Hm  produetkms  are  of  j 
course  rare  and  valuable.  S  m.  rt.  b  | 
CorUm  Ch.,  in  ruin,  except  the  chan- 
cel which  has  been  restored.  Tlie 
Elizabethan  house  on  the  cliif  be- 
longs to  F.  Somes,  Esq.  HonUm  Ck^ 
4}  m.  rt.,  has  been  rebuilt  in 
veiy  good  taste.  Oortedtm  Ch.,  7} 
m.  1.,  is  chiefly  Dec  It  contains 
the  interesting  brass  of  Sir  John 
Bacon,  dro.  1292.  The  effigy  is 
cross-legged,  a  position  of  the  rarest 
occurrence  in  brasses.  The  font  has 
the  7  Sacraments,  and  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Saviour  in  Judgment 
It  retains  much  of  its  ancient  paint- 
ing and  gilding.  The  ch.  has  nerar 
recovered  the  desecration  and  de- 
struction it  underwent  during  the 
Civil  War,  at  the  hands  of  one 
Fmncis  Jessope  of  Beccles,  who 
smashed  windows,  destroyed  the 
organ,  *'  rent  to  pieces  a  hood  and 
surplices,*'  and  •'brake  the  popish 
inscription  'Mv  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed."* 
The  bmlding  was  left  a  wreck.  It 
has  recentiy  been  restored  at  con- 
siderable expense.  A  second  destnir- 
tion,  much  to  be  resretted,  was 
wrought  in  this  neighoourhcod  in 
1768,  when  a  circle  of  large  stones, 
10  ft.  high,  was  removed  from  a  field 
called  Stonedose.  The  extreme  rarity 
of  such  primsBval  r^nains  on  tl^ 
Eastern  coasts  of  England  gave 
much  interest  to  this  example.  At 
Gorleston  a  flne  wooden  pier,  2000 
ft.  lone,  projects  into  the  sea,  and 
forms  tne  defence  of  Yarmouth  har- 
bour on  the  S.  side.  The  vast  num- 
bers of  flshing  craft  and  veesels 
continually  entering  and  leaving  the 
harbour  impart  to  the  view  great 
liveliness  and  interest  There  arc 
few  ports  on  the  English  coast  in 
which  thepicturesquenesB  of  fishing 
craft  can  hd  better  studied. 


Betuming  by  riy.  to  Beccles,  the 
rly.  crosses  the  Waveney  and  ^ 
ceeds  across  a  comer  of  Norfolk 
with  a  Stat  at  AJdeby.  At  SL  OU^' 
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(see  aii<e,Kzeiinion  from  Lowestoft,— 
Hemngfleet)— wheie  u  a  station — 
it  le-enten  Suffolk.  FriUom  Ch,  ia 
then  paflsed,  rt.  The  origiiial  build- 
ing waa  Nonn.  with  an  apsidal  ohaa- 
oel,  and  a  round  W.  tower.  The 
nave  aeenu  to  have  been  entizely 
rebnilt,  and  ia  now  Dec.  The  font 
waa  a  lam  silTeriPBae,  **  the  gift  of 
Rtohafd  lUler,  Esq.,  in  1769  f  but 
ihia  baa  happily  been  replaced  by  a 
true  font  of  Nonn.  character.  Some 
moral  paintings  (inclndine  a  figure 
of  8t  Ohristopher)  have  been  (Us- 
oovered  (and  allowed  to  remain)  on 
the  nave  walL  Nave  and  chancel 
are  thatched.  At  Fritton  is  a  lake 
or  ''bfoad"  covering  60  acres,  and 
very  pictnresqiie.  Its  banks  are 
i^inged  with  Dirches;  and  decoys 
ue  eatabliabed  on  many  parts  of  the 
like.  Wild  fowl  of  various  species 
•bound  here  in  winter.  Pike,  perch, 
and  eels  are  taken  in  the  lake— for 
iUhing  in  which  application  must  be 
made  to  Mr.  Pettingill  at  the  Farm 
House  caUed  "^  Fritton  Old  HalL" 
There  is  a  Stat  «t 

Bdion.  Here  the  Ch.  is  earlv 
Perp^  and  has  been  lately  restored. 
The  round  tower  is  modem.  (^  the 
nave  wall  is  a  painting  (of  very  late 
character)  representing  ''les  trois 
▼ifs  et  lea  trois  morts," — ^three 
knights  encountering  three  skele- 
tons, who  pomt  to  the  cross.  The 
anbject  has  been  found  elsewhere  on 
the  walls  of,  chiefly  Perp.,  churches, 
as  at  Bovey  Traoey  in  Deyonshire, 
at  Charlewood,  Surrey,  at  Ditching- 
ham,  and  at  Wymonoham,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  elsewhere.  It  occurs  also 
in  parts  of  Fr^oe  and  Belgium. 
There  was  a  well-known  *  morality  * 
on  this  subject,  dating  from  the 
13th  cent^.  Something  resembling 
it  occurs  in  the  painting  by  Andrea 
di  Oigagna  at  Pisa,  called  the 
Triumph  of  Death. 

From  this  stat.  Burgh  Castle,  2 
n.  N.,  may  be  visited. 

[Bwffh  Cattle  (the  name  seems  to 


have  been  given  by  the  Northmen 
who  frequented,  and  settled  on,  this 
coast— compare  the  *  Brnghs '  of 
Zetland)  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Sir  J.  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  with 
the  praiseworthy  design  of  pre- 
serving it.  It  nas  been  supposed 
(with  great  probability)  to  oe  the 
Boman  station  and  camp  of  Gario- 
nonum  (which  certainly  stood  on  the 
YaresGarienis.  The  Stablensian 
horse,  according  to  the  Notitia,  were 
stationed  there^  and  it  presents  one 
of  the  most  perfect  remains  in  Eng- 
land of  a  Boman  work.  It  occupies 
a  platform  above  the  estuary  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Yare 
and  Waveney,  anciently  **  Oarienis 
ostium."  Since  the  walls-  were 
erected,  the  waters  have  reoeded, 
leaving  a  strip  of  marshland  below 
the  castle. 

Of  the  original  fortification  (a 
parallelogram  enclosing  about  five 
acres,  the  longer  sides  of  which 
measured  640  n,\  the  wall  upon  8 
aides  remains  tolerably  perfect.  In- 
deed, though  some  traces  of  masonry 
were  found  in  1850  on  the  W.  side,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  castle  never 
had  a  fourth  wall,  the  sea,  as  at 
Richborough  in  Kent,  and  Pevensey 
in  Sussex,  faced  by  a  quay,  being 
considered  a  suflScient  defence.  (No- 
tices of  Mr.  Harrod's  excavations  at 
Burgh  Castle  in  1850-55,  will  be 
found  in  the  'Norfolk  Archieol.' 
vol.  V.  He  supposes  that  there  had 
been  a  W.  wall,  and  found  what  he 
regarded  as  its  foundations.  Mr. 
Harrod  does  not  accept  the  old  con- 
clusion that  the  valleys  of  the  Yare 
and  Waveney  were  broad  estuaries 
in  comparatively  recent  times.)  The 
existing  wall  is  about  9  ft.  thick,  and 
14  ft.  high,  built  of  flint  with  bonding 
courses  of  tile  at  intervals,  after  the 
ufloal  Boman  fashion.  It  is  flanked 
by  6  solid  circular  towers,  of  which 
4  are  on  the  K  side.  These  mural 
towers,  in  flgure  about  four-flfths  of 
a  circle  of  14  ft.  diameter,  are  built 
detached  firom  the  wall,  and  are  n 
I  2 
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thoroagbly  joined  to  it,  being  only 
bonded  into  it  near  the  summit: 
they  are  perfectly  solid,  and  in  one 
or  two  iuHtanoes  have  settled  away 
from  the  wall.  One  on  the  N.  sidle 
lies  prostrate.  They  are  clearly 
Bomanwork.  The  principal  gateway 
is  on  the  E.  and  most  perfect  side. 
When  one  of  the  towers  fell,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  foundation  was 
laid  upon  a  course  of  oak-planking, 
which  rested  on  a  solid  beil  of  con- 
crete. Many  coins  of  the  Lower 
Empire  have  been  found  here,  and 
many  fragments  of  unis  in  the  field 
under  the  E.  wall,— proving  that  the 
burial  place  was  Ihere.  An  ancient 
road  cidled  the  "Jews'  way"  begins 
near  the  church,  and  has  been  traced 
for  several  miles  in  a  S.E.  direction. 
Buigh  Castle  commands  a  wide 
view  uong  the  Brevdon  water  (as 
the  *•  broi^  "  is  called,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Yare  and  the 
Waveney).  Yarmouth  is  visible,  and 
the  flats  beyond  it;  and  from  the 
towers  of  tiie  castle  the  camp  at 
Norwich  (Venta  Icenorum?)  might 
have  been  signalled.  The  flint  of 
the  walls  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
courses  of  red  tile— all  much  weather 
stained.  Elder-bushes  and  ivy  over- 
hang the  walls;  and  a  thicket  of 
larger  trees  covers  part  of  the  adjoin- 
ing slope.  Burgh  is  hardly  so  in- 
teresting or  suggestive  as  Kutupiss, 
(Bichborough  in  Kent)  or  Anderida 
(Pevensey);  but  it  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  defensive  castles  as 
Butupice,  and,  like  that,  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  "  Vir  spectabilis,"  the 
Count  of  the  Saxon  shore.   It  recalls 

Sowerfully  the  later  days  of  Boman 
ominion  in  this  island. 
The  Church,  a  little  N.  of  the 
castle,  has  a  round  tower,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  moclem.  Within  is 
a  Norman  font.  Near  the  ch.  are 
slight  traces  of  a  monastery  of  early 
foundation,  but  of  which  little  hsis 
been  recorded.  (It  seems  to  represent 
the  monsstery  of  Cnobersberg  — - 
*^  monasterium    sUvanum,  et  maris 


vioinitate  amoenum," — Bede,  H.  £., 
Lib.  iii.,  19  —  which  St.  FursAus 
built,  eirc.  638.)  For  the  visioDs  of 
St.  Fursaeus,  see  Bede,  ^  The  stran- 
ger, on  the  dank  marshy  shores  of 
the  oozy  Yare,  contemplating  the 
lichen-encrusted  ruins  of  ^e  Boman 
castrametation  ....  scarcely  8np> 
poses  that  those  grey  waUs  onoe 
enclosed  the  cell  of  an  obscure  an- 
chorite, destined,  so  strangely  is  the 
chain  of  causation  involv^  to  exer- 
cise a  mighty  influence  o[|ually 
upon  the  dogma  and  genius  ai 
Boman  Christendom.  Thk  was  the 
Milesian  Scot  FurssBus,  who  received 
inE.  Anglia  by  King  Sigeb^,  there 
became  enwrapped  in  the  trances 
which  disclosed  to  him  the  secrets 
of  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  .  .  . 
FurssBUs  kindled  the  spark  which, 
transmitted  to  the  inharmonioiu 
Dante  of  a  barbarous  age,  occasioned 
the  first  of  the  metrical  oompositioDS 
from  which  the  *  Divina  Conmiedia' 
arose."— PoZ^raiw's  '  Normandy  and 
England,'  i.  163. 

On  a  carved  oak  beam  spanning 
the  village  school-room  is  the  in- 
scription—'^  bis  cremabatur  denuo 
reedificatur.  Twyce  brent  afome  ia 
bylt  agean  by  robert  Thome  the 
parson,  1548,  edvdi  6.  2."  (second 
Edw.  VI.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  during 
the  Boman  period  a  large  part  of  the 
flat  land  through  which  the  rivers  of 
Norfolk  now  wind  to  the  sea  was  gds 
extensive  estuary,  extending  fiax  in- 
land. It  is  said  to  have  rewshed,  in 
breadth,  from  Caister  to  Gorleston, 
and,  by  creeks  and  inlets,  W.  to 
Becoles  and  Bungay,  and  N.W.  to 
Acle,  Norwich,  Hornenge,  and  Wrox- 
ham — the  tides  having  free  access,  so 
that  ships  might  sail  up  to  these 
(then)  seaports.  Under  Uie  walls  of 
Burgh,  and  in  the  marshes  lying 
between  the  shores  of  this  estoaij* 
parts  of  anchors,  rings,  &c.,  hsTO 
been  discovered  from  time  to  time. 
The  process  by  which  this  district 
was  converted  nom  water  and  marsh 
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into  ft  ridi  posture  seems  to  have 
been  partly  natuial,  owing  to  sand- 
buuo  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and 
to  have  been  partly  owing  to  the 
increased  population  of  the  country, 
with  its  results  of  dildng,  draining, 
Ac] 

IBradweU  Cfc^  1 J  m,  W.,  is  Dec., 
with  a  good  E.  window.  The  oh.  has 
been  restored  and  reseated.  (J,  T. 
BotOe^Bxehi,}.  N.of  the  altar  is  the 
curions  monumentof  Wm.  Yesey,  1644 
—bis  2  wires  and  7  children,  '*snb 
hoe  muro  sepnlti,"— a  group  of  small 
coloured  flgures.  A  local  tradition 
asaerts  that  the  monument  represents 
the  discovery  by  four  sistere  of  an 
^t  brother,  lost  in  Bradwell 
Wood,— a  story  probably  invented  to 
aooount  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
group.]. 

From  Belton  the  rly.  speedily 
resches  ^^ 

Yarmoidh  Slat  (See  Nobfolk, 
Bte.  22). 
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IPSWICH  TO  NEWMARKET,  BT  BURY 
8T.  EOMUNOU 

(Aueern  Unum  Baikoay,) 

Thi«  rly.  meets  with  no  Tory 
Knous  engineering  difficulties,  ez- 
gp*  in  the  boggy  character  of  the 
Sroond  near  Stowmarket    There  is 


a  handsome  bridge  and  a  high  em* 
bankment  at  Bury.  It  runs  closely 
parallel  to  and  on  the  side  of  the 
turnpike  road  the  whole  way.  The 
highest  gradient  is  1  in  132.  As 
high  as  Stowmarket  the  line  follows 
the  yall^  of  the  Gipping.  On 
quitting  Ipswich,  there  is  a  short 
tunnel  through  Stoke  Hill.  Bt  is  a 
good  Tiew  of  Ipswich. 

2}  m.  Bramford  Stat 

This  manor  was  attached  by  Wm. 
Rufiis  to  Battle  Abbey.  On  the  L  is 
the  C%.,  rather  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, chiefly  Deo.  The  font  is  fine 
Perp.  with  a  lofty  carved  cover.  The 
lofty  chancel  is  divided  horn  the  nave 
by  an  arcade  of  three  arches,  an 
tmusual  arrangement. 

(BumtaU  Ch.,  ^  m.  1.,  is  good 
Deb.,  and  deserves  notice.) 

5  m.  Claydon,  Thech.  here  (Dec.) 
has  been  partly  rebuilt,  —  not  too 
judiciously. 

[4}  m.  1.  is  ElmteU,  a  Church,  said 
(but  very  questionably)  to  include 
some  Saxon  fragments,  and  contain- 
ing the  effigy  of  Edward  Sherland, 
who  died  1609,  and  *' lived  his  whole 
life  a  single  man."  The  ch.  is  chiefly 
Dec  with  some  later  additions.  The 
parsonage  is  ancient,  and  was  once 
defended  by  a  moat  Here  John 
Boyse  was  bom,  son  of  the  rector,  in 
1560,  and  became  afterwards  himself 
rector.  Boyse  was  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  James  I.'s  Bible ;  and,  says 
Fuller,  "while  St.  Chirsostom  lives, 
Mr.  Boice  shall  not  die,  such  his 
learned  pains  on  him  in  the  edition 
of  Sir  Henry  Savil."  Bt  (1  m. 
beyond  OUvdon)  is  Shrubland  Ball 
(Sir  Wm.  Middleton,  Bart.),  cele- 
brated for  its  magnificent  gardens. 
(See  Bte.  12,  Excursion  ftom  Ips- 
wich)]. 

8im.  Needham  Market  Stat  Inn : 
Swan ;  small,  but  very  clean.  This 
is  a  village  of  1393  inhab.,  on  the 
Gipping,  once  a  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufacture ;  but  as  that  declined  V 
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became  poor  to  a  proverb,  which  may 
perhaps  aooomit  for  the  name  of  a 
anbnroan  faim,  called  Hnng^-gat 
Hall.  The  Tillage  is  seen  on  the  1. 
The  Ch,  has  good  Pexp.  bnttresses, 
bnt  has  no  g^reat  interest,  nor  are 
there  any  important  churches  on 
either  side  of  the  line  between  Ips- 
wich and  Stowmarket;  with  the 
ezoention  of  BarHng  (1  m.  S.  of 
Neeabam),  which  is  principally  Dec. 
and  has  a  fine  Perp.  rood-screen 
worth  notice.  1.  m.  E.  of  Needham 
is  Bomnere,  a  small  lake  fed  by  the 
Gipping,  and  once  perhaps  much 
larger  than  at  present  It  gives 
name  to  the  himdied. 

12  m.  8hwmair1e€t  Stat 

Stowmarket  (/niw:  Fox;  King's 
Head ;)  is  a  thriving  town  (pop.  4097) 
at  the  junction  of  the  3  rivulets  which 
form  the  Gipping,  and  is  connected 
by  a  canal  with  Ipswich.  It  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  barley,  malting  is 
much  carried  on,  and  about  180  acres 
of  hops  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 
Hempen  fabrics,  sacking,  and  twine 
are  made  here.  A  considerable  manu- 
facture of  gun  cotton  is  carried  on 
here.      A  temble  explosion   took 


place  in  the  fSactory  in  Aug.,  1871. 
when  23  persons  were  killed 


many  wounded, 

The  Churchy  seen  on  the  left,  rising 
above  tiie  town,  is  distinguisned  by 
its  taper  spire  of  wood,  springing  from 
a  square  flint  tower  to  a  height  of  120 
ft.  It  is  for  the  most  part  Dec,  and 
contalnB  the  arched  tomb  of  an  abbot 
of  St  Osyth's  in  Essex  (to  which 
monastery  the  ch.  beloneed),  from 
which  the  brasses  have  been  torn, 
possibly  by  Dowsing,  the  Puritan 
iconoclast  The  S.  porch  is  veiy 
good  and  lofty.  A  manor-bouse  once 
attached  to  St.  Osvth's  still  remains. 
The  brothers  Whistleoraft,  whose 
names  were  prefixed  to  *  The  Monks 
and  the  Giants,'  are  there  described  as 
saddlers  and  harness  makers  of  this 
place,  and  some  time  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book  a  person  really 


bearing  that  name  daimed  and  ob- 
tained a  present  from  its  aotual 
author,  .the  Bt  Hon.  J.  H.  Frere. 

Toung,  Milton*s  tutor,  to  whom  one 
of  his  Latin  elegies  is  addressed,  was 
vioar  of  Stowmarket,  and  has  a  monu- 
ment in  the  ch.  Toung  was  chaplain 
to  the  English  factory  at  Hamourg, 
when  Milton,  then  aged  18,  wrote 
his  *  Elegy,'  which  has  been  trans* 
lated  bv  Gowper.  Milton  afterwards 
visited  him  here  at  *  Stoa  IceDoram,' 
as  he  calls  Stowmarket ;  and  a  mul- 
berrv-tree  of  great  size  in  the  vicaiage 
garden  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  the  poet,  who,  judging  from  the 
traditions  here  and  at  Oeonbridge, 
seems  to  have  had  a  passion  lor 
planting  mulberries.  An  original 
portrait  of  Young,  who  vrasone^the 
authors  of  *  Smectymnuus,'  is  pre- 
served at  the  vicarage,  where  his 
study  remains  unaltered.  Grabbe 
went  to  school  here  1764-67. 

[The  Churches  of  Stonham  Aspell 
and  Stonham  Karl,  6}  m.  E.  of  Stow- 
market will  repay  the  eoclesiologist 
for  his  visit.  At  Stonham  Earif  the 
clerestory  (Perp.),  "with  good  two- 
lights,  and  a  gr»t  variety  of  flush 
panelling,"  should  be  especially 
noticed.  *^The  west  doorwav  is 
Perp.  within  a  souare  head,  and  the 
door  is  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of 
wood  carving.  The  nave  has  a  fine 
hammer-beam  roof^  vrith  rich  cor- 
nice, roandrels,  and  pendants,  aU 
much  disfigured  by  paint."  The  Ch» 
at  Stonham  Aupda  is  principally 
Dec.,  with  a  very  fine  Porp.  clerestory 
in  the  nave,  having'  "ricJi  two-light 
windows,  divided  by  delicately 
panelled  buttresses,  from  which  tlie 
shafts  of  the  pinnacles  rise.  The 
pinnacles  themselves  have  been  de- 
stroyed.** In  the  churchyard  is  a 
monument  for  one  of  the  Wingfield 
fiunily,  long  resident  at  BroughtoD 
Hall,  now  a  farm-house.  The  effigy, 
much  injured  by  time  and  weather, 
is  represented  grasping  a  serpent 
Stonham  Aspall  is  named  from  the 
Aspall  or  Haspell  fiunily,  its  andflnt 
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lords.     Stonham  Earl  belonged  to 
the  EarlB  of  Norfolk.] 

[At  BuxhaU,  ^  m.  S.W.  of  Stow- 
market*  is  a  good  Deo.  Ch.,  which 
has  sustained  bat  little  alteration. 
In  some  of  the  windows  are  consi- 
derable remains  of  stained  glaas,  of 
the  same  date  as  the  building.  The 
font,  and  a  doable  piscina  (both  Dec.) 
in  the  S.  wall  of  the  chancel,  deserve 
q)ecial  notice.  The  Ch.  at  Combs,  2 
m.  S.  of  Stowmarket,  has  some  good 
Perp.  timber  work  (aisle  roofs  and 
screens),  and  one  of  the  north  aisle 
windows  has  been  entirely  filled 
with  old  gUuu  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  ch.] 

15i  m.  HatighU^  Boad  Stat; 
hence  on  rt  runs  the  Branch  BaUr 
way  to  Norurith  (Rte.  19).  Near  the 
Church  is  an  Elizabethan  manor- 
house  (A.  G.  Pretyman,  Esq). 

The  Ck.  has  some  good  Dec.  por- 
tions. In  one  of  the  S.  aisle  windows 
are  the  arms  of  Hailes  Abbey,  Qlou- 
eesterahire,  to  which  it  belonged. 
The  CasUe  has  a  mound,  moat,  and 
earthen  rampart,  and  seyeral  frag- 
ments of  buildings.  It  belonged  to 
the  Ufibrds  and  Dela  Poles,  and 
afterwards  (with  the  manor-house)  to 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  of  Saxon 
foundation ;  and  certainly  represents 
the  Castle  of  Hageneth,  stormed  and 
dsDiolislied  by  the  FUanings,  under 
the  Earl  of  Ldoester,  in  October, 
1178.  It  was  then  held  for  the  King 
(Eenrr  LL)  by  Banulph  de  Bioc 
(See  Aflmlingham,  Rte.  16). 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  ezten- 
atve  hop-grounds. 

[The  Ch.  of  Wetherden,  2  m.  E.  of 
Haughley  Stat,  has  a  Dec.  chancel, 
and  on  the  north  side,  *'a  singular 
chajpel,  with  an  arched  roof  of  stone, 
with  bold  ribs :  it  has  a  piscina,  and 
fa  only  7  fL  by  6  ft."  The  nave  and 
S.  aisle  are  good  Peip.    At  the  £. 


end  of  the  latter  is  a  small  chapel  of 
one  bay,  opening  into  the  chancel, 
end  oontaixung  the  high  tomb  of  the 
founder.  Sir  John  Salyard,  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  temp.  Richard 
III.  The  room  of  nave  and  aisle  are 
very  fine  (the  former  has  double 
hammer-beams) ;  and  the  porch  and 
exterior  of  the  aisle  are  good  examples 
of  Suffolk  flint  work.  The  ch.  de* 
serves  a  visit  In  the  parish  are 
some  remains  of  Wetherden  Hall, 
the  old  seat  of  the  Sulyards— built, 
like  the  oh.,  by  the  Chief  Justice.] 

WoolpU  Ch.  (the  name,  •  Wlfjwto ' 
in  Domesday,  indicates  the  site  of  a 
wolf*pit  or  trap  in  the  forest),  1  m. 
1.,  is  of  great  mteieet.  The  chancel 
is  Dec.,  with  a  good  E.  window.  The 
nave  piers  and  arches  Dec.  The  nave 
roof  very  fine  Perp.,  with  double 
hammer-beams,  ana  niches,  richly 
decorated  with  figures  of  angels  and 
saints.  The  aisle  roofs  are  of  the 
same  date.  The  rood-screen  is  Perp. 
The  clerestory  and  N.  aide  windows 
Pezp.,  those  of  the  6.  aisle  Deo. 
The  8.  porch  is  venr  good  Perp.,  witii 
a  groined  roof,  andparvise  chamber. 
The  tower  and  spue  are  modem. 
The  Ch.,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  be- 
longed to  the  Abbey  of  Bury,  and 
contained  an  image  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
Woolpit,"  much  resorted  to  by  pil- 
grims. It  was  in  order  to  secure 
this  ch.  for  his  monastery  that  Abbot 
Sampson  of  Bury,  when  still  a  simple 
mouK,  visited  Rome  during  Uie 
schism  of  the  Popes  Octavian  and 
Alexander,  and  pretended  to  be  a 
Scotsman  in  oroer  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  his  passage  through  Italv. 
When  asked  who  he  was,  he  would 
only  reply,  "  Ride  ride  Rome,  tume 
Cantivereburi,*'  and  so  passed  as  a 
pilgrim.  (See  the  curious  story  in 
^  Jocelin  of  Brakelond.') 

Woolpit  is  the  scene  of  a  remark- 
able stoiy  told  by  William  of  New* 
burgh  {MisL  Andic,  Lib.  i  o.  27). 
Near  the  town,  he  says,  were  some 
very  ancient  trenches  (fosssd)  called 
*' W14)ittes  "  in  English,  which  gave 
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name  to  it  Ont  of  these  trenches 
there  once  came,  in  harvest  time, 
two  children,  a  hoy  and  girl,  whose 
bodies  were  of  a  green  colour,  and 
who  wore  dresses  of  some  unknown 
stuff.  They  were  caught  and  taken 
to  the  Tillage,  where  for  many 
months  they  would  eat  nothing  but 
beans.  They  gradually  lost  their 
green  colour.  The  boy  soon  died. 
The  girl  suryived,  and  was  married 
to  a  man  of  Lynn,  At  first  they 
ooidd  speak  no  English :  but  when 
they  were  able  to  do  so  they  said 
that  they  belonged  to  the  land  of  St 
Martin,  an  unknown  country,  where, 
as.  tiiey  were  once  watching  their 
*  father^s  sheep,  they  heard  a  loud 
noise,  like  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of 
6t  Edmund's  Monastery.  And  then 
all  at  once  they  found  themseWee 
among  the  reapers  in  the  harvest 
field  at  Woolpit.  Their  oountiy  was 
a  Christian  land,  and  had  churches. 
There  was  no  sun  there,  only  a  &int 
twilight ;  but  beyond  a  broad  river 
there  lay  a  land  of  light  The  bell 
tinging,  the  river,  and  the  green 
colour  of  the  children,  all  belong  to 
true  old  '^  fairy  mythology/' 

A  mile  beyond  WaJ^  is 

BatOetden.  The  CL,  late  Perp., 
was  built  by  the  Abbey  of  Bury, 
The  timber  roof  has  some  beauty, 
though  much  decayed.  There  are 
also  Sie  remains  of  a  fine  roodnMsreen. 
ClopUm  HaU  (Col.  W.  Parker)  is  in 
this  parish. 

18  m.  ElmtweU  Stat  The  Ch. 
contains  a  very  fine  octagonal  Dec. 
font,  supported  on  four  eagles :  and 
the  tower  and  porch  **  are  exquisite 
specimens  of  the  Suffolk  flint-work. 
The  sacred  monograms,  I.H.C.  and 
M.  crowned,  Maltese  crosses,  Cathe- 
rine wheels,  pots  of  lilies,  and  many 
other  devices,  are  worked  with  much 
freedom  and  grace." 

A  kind  of  brick  is  made  here^  re- 
markable for  its  hardness  and  white 
colour.  [At  Oeddingj  H  m.  S.,  is  a 
picturesque  old  moated  hall,  now  a 


figtfmhou#e,  once  a  seat  of  the  Bocken* 
hams]. 

22}  m.  Thurdon  Stat  The  line 
here  quits  the  chalk  for  the  sands  d 
the  plastic  clay.  On  rt  is  Thunim 
Chn  with  a  Dec.  S.  aisle  and  Peip. 
chancel.  The  clerestory  lights  of 
the  nave  are  deeply  set  quatrefoils. 

Houghamf  1.  of  the  Thurston  Stal, 
is  the  seat  of  Philip  Bonnet  E^. 
The  Hall  is  a  modem  castellated 
building  of  brick,  with  a  lofty  tower. 
The  grounds  are  remarkable  for 
the  fine  growth  of  rhododendrons. 
In  the  Ch.  are  brossM  to  Sir  Roger 
Drury  (1418)  and  his  wife  (14a5X- 
said  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  manj 
monuments  of  that  widely  qnead 
race.  During  Elizabeth's  progress 
through  Suffolk  and  Nwfolk  is 
1578,  Sir  William  Drmry  entertained 
her  Majesty  at  Rougham  '*with  s 
costly  and  delicate  dinner."  The 
mother  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  waa 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Jef&y 
Burwell,  of  Rougham.  (A  very  re- 
markable Roman  sepulchral  chamber 
was  found  by  Prof.  Henslow  in  1844 
in  the  **  East  Low  Hill"  at  Rougham. 
Its  remains  were  perfect,  and  the 
contents,  arranged  as  when  first  dis- 
covered, are  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Suffolk  ArduBologioal  Sodety  at 
Bury.)    At 

26}  m.  we  reach  Bury  SL  EA- 
imifMf «.    (See  Rte.  14.) 

The  filrst  stat  on  the  line  west- 
ward (still  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Eastern),  is  30  m.  Saxhorn,  Little 
Sazham  Church,  with  its  round  tower, 
deserves  a  visit.  (See  Rte.  14,  Ex- 
cursion from  Bury.) 

The  Ch,  at  Ruby,  about  2  m.  N. 
of  Saxham  Stat,  has  a  round  tower  (^ 
late  Norm,  date,  worth  oompaiiog 
with  that  at  Little  Saxham. 

88  m.  Higham  Stat  Barrow  CA.. 
S.  of  this  station  (for  the  most  pari 
late  E.  Eng.),  contains  the  tomb  of 
Sir  Clement  Heigham  (d.  1570), 
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*  A  nua  whom  God  bsth  ghren  great  preg- 
luodeorwlt. 
And  Uwrewlthal  soch  nttemnoe  as  for  the 
anne  was  fitte." 

Sir  Clement  was  Speaker  of  Qaeen 
Mut's  third  parliament  which  made 
80  edifying  a  snbmiaaion  to  Oardinal 
Pole  (aee  Froude,  *Hiat.  Eng./  vol. 
Ti.).  Here  is  also  a  mnral  monu- 
ment by  Nich.  Stone  (who  recelTed 
40t  for  it)  for  his  son  Sir  John 
Heigham. 

36  m.  Kennet  Stat.  [S.  2\  m.  is 
MouUon,  where  is  a  good  Perp.  Ch,, 
well  restored.  The  roofe  are  good, 
md  some  old  woodwork  remains, 
together  with  some  fri^nnents  of 
itained  glass.  DaJham  HaU,  2  m. 
8.E.,  was  built  by  Simon  Patrick,  Bp. 
jf  Ely.  The  park  is  picturesque.] 
There  is  nothing  to  delay  the  tourist 
vntil  he  reaches 

40}  m.  Newmarket,  (See  Gam- 
BBIDQB,  Bte.  34). 


KOUTE  18. 

tPSWICH  TO  NORWICH    BY    DEBEN* 
HAM,  EYE,  AH1>  DiS8^ 

(Rood,) 

^  route  follows  the  old  high 
"»d  from  Ipswich  to  IHss. 
2  m.  beyond  Ipswich  is  WeUerfM, 


where  is  a  station  on  the  branch  of 
the  East  Suffolk  Bly.  which  runs  to 
Woodbridge.  (For  the  churches  at 
Tkuldenham  and  Flayford,  within 
short  distances  of  Westerfield,  see 
Bte.  16). 

WUnesham^  1.  of  the  road,  was  the 
birthplace  (1759)  of  Kirb^  the  ento- 
molonst.  He  was  bom  in  Witnes- 
ham  Hall,  long  the  property  of  the 
Meadows  family,  one  of  whom  his 
father,  William  Kirby,  had  married. 

There  is  little  to  delay  the  tourist, 
and  the  churches  on  either  side  of  the 
road  will  not  repay  a  visit,  until  he 
reaches 

9\  m.  Bdminqham  HaU  (John 
Tollemaohe,  Esq.),  the  seat  of  the 
Tollemache  family,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  perk  traversed  by  noble  avenues. 
The  hall  is  a  venerable  brick  man- 
sion of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI., 
surrounded  by  a  moat  of  clear  water, 
abounding  in  fish,  and  crossed  by 
a  drawbridge,  still  regularly  raised 
at  night,  and  which  is  tramtionally 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  every 
night  for  800  years.  It  has  certainly 
been  so  for  the  last  300.  The  hall  Ia 
an  interesting  and  well-preserved  spe- 
cimen of  domestic  architecture,  liUIe 
altered  since  the  time  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  entertained  here  for 
five  successive  days  by  Sir  Lionel 
Tollemache.  The  house  retains  its 
old  furniture,  oaken  cabinets,  and 
panelling  of  oak  black  as  ebony  with 
age.  Here  are  preserved  the  bed, 
lute,  and  spinett  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
also  her  portrait,  with  auburn  looks. 
Elizabeth  was  here  in  1561,  and  on 
leaving  Hehningham  gave  the  lute 
on  which  she  had  played  during  her 
visit  to  her  host.  It  has  since  oeen 
oardully  preserved  under  glass,  and 
is  no  doubt  a  genuine  reuc.  The 
hall,  with  an  open  roof  of  timber, 
is  hung  round  with  ancient  armour. 
The  large  dining-room  contains  a 
collection  of  old  *^  black  jacks."  The 
library  abounds  in  early  printed 
books,  among  them  a  copy  of  Caz- 
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TThe  ch.  U  dedicated  fo  the  Viigiii, 
Dut  this  inscription  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  dedicated  in  eBpedal 
honour  of  tlie  Assumption.  Greesing- 
hall  in  Norfolk  is  thus  dedicated.) 

Both  oh.  and  mansion  have  been 
admirably  restored  b^  the  present 
proprietor  of  the  domain,  John  Tolle- 
maohe,  Esq.,  M.P.  Numerous  Bo- 
man  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Helmingham,  and 
in  Sie  ''  WUdemess  "—a  ^  of  the 
Bectory  garden  ~2i  skeletons  were 
disooTered  in  1864.  The  bones  of 
animals  and  potteiy,  found  with 
them,  seem  of  the  British  period; 
and  the  renuiins  altogether  indicate 
some  special  catastrophe— probably 
a  general  massacre  —  of  which  the 
date  and  history  can  only  begneaBed 
at.  The  oh.  is  near  a  large  ancient 
cemetery  (British),  and  may  mark 
the  Ghristianization  of  an  old  sacred 
site. 

10  m.,  }  m.  off  the  road,  rt  is 
FraiMdeifif  where  is  a  tolerably  good 
Deo.  and  Perp.  ch.  The  pordi  and 
tower,  both  Perp.,  are  the  best  por- 
tions.   At 

12  m.  rt.  is  Brome  BaSL,  a  pio- 
turesque  Elizabethan  house,  built 
most  probably  by  Sir  Thomas  Com- 
wallis  (d.  1590).  Brome  was  the 
cradle  of  the  distinguished  fiumlT 
of  Gomwallis,  and  was  aoouired, 
very  early  in  the  15th  centy.  oy  the 
mairiage  of  John  Gomwallia,  son  of 
Thomas  **  Oomwalleys,"  merchant  of 
London,  with  Philippa,  daughter 
of  Bobert  Buctow.  Lord  of  Brome 
and  Oakley.  His  descendants  were 
settled  here  for  more  than  four 
centuries,  and  enjoyed  the  snocessive 
creations  of  (1661)  Baron  OomwiUis, 
(1758)  Viscount  Brome  and  Eari 
Gomwallis,  and  (1792)  liarquess 
Oomwallia  The  marquisate  became 
extinct  in  1823,  and  Ihe  other  titles 
soon  afterwards.  Brome  Hall  has 
been  partly  pulled  down;  but  it  is 
still  picturesque,  and  its  woods  and 


ton's  '  Game  of  Ohees,'  the  first  book 
printed  in  Eneland.  There  is  also 
a  MS.  copy  of  Alfred's  translation 
of  Oroelus.  The  whole  house  is 
adorned  with  family  portraits,  re- 
markable rather  in  an  historical  jx>int 
of  view  than  as  specimens  of  art. 
There  are,  however,  some  by  Ldy, 
KneUer,  and  Beyn6ld$,  and  two  land- 
scapes by  TTiZwrn— views  in  Cheshire. 
The  wood  carving  of  the  principal 
chimney-pieces  is  very  good  and 
noticeable.  * 

Helmingham  was  acquired  in  the 
15th  cenly.  by  mairiage  with  its 
heiress. 

In  the  park  are  some  magnificent 
oaks  (one  oetween  the  Hall  and  ihe 
Church  is  28  ft.  in  girth);  and  some 
red  deer  are  kept  here,  besides  large 
herds  of  fallow. 

The  &mily  is  of  great  antiquit;^^ 
having  held  lands  at  Bentley  in  this 
county  before  the  Conouest,  whence 
the  lines  inscribed  on  tne  old  manor 
house: — 

"  When  WnUAm  the  GoDqneror  rdgn'd  with 
great  Cunep 
Beotlef  wta  my  teaX,  and  ToUemacbe  was 


In  Domesday  Book  the  name  is 
written  Toelmag. 

In  the  Ch,,  which  stands  within 
the  park,  are  man^  monuments  to  the 
Tollemaches  (bes^mning  early  in  the 
17th  oen^.),  induding  one  to  Gen. 
Thos.  ToUemache,  killed  in  leading 
the  ill-designed  descent  upon  Brest 
in  1694 ;  and  one  by  NciUkens,  to 
the  memory  of  the  Countess  of  Dysart, 
who  died  in  1804.  The  S.  side  of  the 
nave  is  occupied  by  a  costly  monu- 
mental structurcb  so  large  and  lofty 
that  the  roof  has  been  displaced  to 
make  room  for  it  It  contains  in  four 
niches  kneeling  statues  of  the  four 
first  Tollemaches  who  settled  at  Hel- 
mingham. The  ch.  itself  is  Dec.  and 
Perp.  The  tower  of  flint  was  built  by 
one  of  the  Tollemaches  in  1487,  and 
bears  a  curious  inscription  on  its  8. 
side  near  the  ground,  ^*  Scandit  ad 
ethera  virgo  pnerperavirgula  Jesse." 
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oak  airenne  are  fine.  In  the  C%.  (Dea 
and  Perp.  with  a  round  tower— it 
has  been  well  lestcned)  are  aome 
Gomwallis  monnmentB;  the  moat 
intereating  being  that  of  Sir  John 
Oorowallia  (d.  1544)  and  his  wife. 
Sir  John  was  knighted  by  Hen.  YIIL 
for  his  braTery  at  the  siege  of  Morlaiz 
in  Britanny,  and  was  nmde  Steward 
of  the  household  of  the  younejirince* 
afterwards  Edw.  YL  His  effigy  re- 
presents him  in  armoor,  with  his 
Steward's  staff.  Brome  is  now  the 
property  of  Sir  E.  O.  Kernson,  Bart., 
wbose  principal  residence,  Oakley 
Hsli  in  the  parish  of  Hozne,  with 
its  memories  of  St.  Edmnnd,  is  abont 
2nLN.£.(seeBte.20).    At 

12}  nu  we  reach  Debenham,  a 
market  town  of  1849  Inhab.,  at  the 
miroe  of  the  Deben,  in  a  pretty,  well 
wooded  country.  The  Ch.  is  Deo. 
-and  Perp.,  of  no  yery  high  interest 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower,  howeyer, 
mav  possibly  be  Saxon.  It  has  long 
sod  short  work  at  the  angles.  The 
upper  part  is  Dec 

At  BedBiftgfidd,  4  m.  beyond  De- 
hmham,  and  2  m.  rt  of  the  road,  a 
Benedictine  nunnery  was  finmded  in 
1120.  There  aie  still  considerable 
remains  of  it  in  a  figumhoiise,  now 
called  the  •'Hall." 

No  important  ch.,  or  other  object 
of  interest  occurs  between  Deben- 
ham  and 

19|  m.  Eye  (Fop.  2396).  so  called 
from  its  original  position  on  an  "  eye" 
or  islet  snironnded  by  streamlets. 
(A  shwt  branch  line  runs  to  Eye 
from  the  station  at  Mollis,  on  the 
Eastern  Union  Ely.  See  Bte.  19). 
The  points  of  interest  at  Eye  are  the 
castle  and  the  church.  The  CaaUe, 
or  rather  its  site,  for  only  fragments 
of  its  Norm,  stonework  remain,  con- 
sists of  a  lofty  monnd,  occupying  the 
eastern  end  of  a  large  elliptical  en- 
closore.  It  bebngs  no  doubt  to  the 
iune  class  of  worlu  as  those  at  Glare 


(Bte.  15),  Haughley  (Bte.  17).  Har- 
graye,  Denham  (Bte.  14),  in  Suffolk, 
and  at  Thetford  (Norfolk,  Bte.  32X 
Oastle  Acre  (Bte.  27),  and  Oastle 
Bising  (Bte.  29)  in  Norfolk.  AU 
these  are  strongholds,  possibly  of  the 
British  period,  but  occupied  sub- 
sequently by  Bomans  and  Saxons; 
and  in  most  cases,  as  at  Eye,  chosen 
as  the  sites  of  Norm,  stone-built 
"castles.**  That  of  Eye  was  con- 
structed by  Bobert  ludet,  whose 
father  fought  at  Hastings.  It  was 
the  head  of  the  Honour,  an  ancient 
demesne  of  the  Grown,  but  granted 
by  the  Grown  to  yarious  persons, 
during  life  or  at  pleasure.  The 
Uffords  and  De  la  Poles,  Earls  of 
Suffolk,  held  it  for  some  time ;  and 
it  formed  part  of  the  dower  of  the 
Queen  Henrietto  llaria.  Beyond 
changes  of  this  sort  the  Gastle  of 
Eye  has  little  historical  interest. 
Portions  of  Norm,  masonry  remain 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  mound,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  enclosure. 

The  CJmrdi  which  has  been  (1869) 
restored  at  a  considerable  cost,  is 
a  yery  fine  building  (chiefly  Pen).), 
dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  The 
tower,  101  ft.  high;  is  an  admirable 
specimen  ofstone  and  flint  work.  The 
arms  on  the  central  battlement,  on 
the  8.  side,  are  those  of  John  de  la 
Pole,  d.  1493.  The  fine  S.  porch  is  of 
the  same  date  and  character  as  the 
tower.  (The  portal  within  the  porch 
is  E.  Eng.).  The  tower  arch  is  also 
E.  Eng.,  as  are  the  naye,  piers,  and 
arches.  The  clerestory  and  open 
wooden  roof  are  Perp. :  as  is  the 
yery  fine  rood-screen^  with  its  lower 
pands  filled  with  pamted  figures  of 
saints.  Among  these  are  St.  Wil- 
liam of  Norwich,  Uie  boy  said  to 
haye  been  crucified  by  the  Jews 
(see  Norwich  Gathedral,  Boute  21); 
and  King  Hen.  YI.  The  painted 
rood-beam  bears  an  inscription  from 
Granmer's  Bible,  (BCatt  xyi.). 

The  church  belonged  to  a  Bene- 
dictine Priory  founded  here  by  Bobert 
ICalet    The  whole  of  the  churches 
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in  Dunwioh  (the  place  of  the  first 
£.  Anglian  see,  Rte.  16)  were  appro- 
priated to  thia  priory,  which  poeseaied 
a  treasure  called  the  '  Bed  Book  of 
Eye*  by  which  the  people  of  the 
district  were  aooustomed  to  swear. 
It  was  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  said  to 
haye  belong  to  Si  Felix,  and  was 
brought  to  Eye  from  Dunwioh  when 
the  ch,  of  St.  Felix  (p  was  under- 
mined bjr  tiie  sea.  Leland  saw  it 
here.  There  are  some  scanty  re- 
mains of  the  Priory,  chiefly  notice- 
able for  a  series  of  small  moated 
enclosures. 

William  Broome,  who  translated 
eight  books  of  the '  Odyssey '  for  Pope, 
was  Ticar  of  Eye. 

British  urns  in  great  nmnbers  were 
found  on  the  Abbey  Ceinn  in  1818. 
('Gent.  Mag.,'  Aug.,  1818),  and 
more  recently  at  Stoke  Ash,  near 
Bye.  Many  hundred  aurei  of  Soman 
emperors  from  Yalens  to  Honorius 
were  found  near  the  river  in  1781 ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  one  line  of 
Roman  road  ran  from  Norwich  by 
Eye,  Haughley,  Clare,  and  Colchester 
to  London. 


25  m.  Grossing  the  river  Waveney, 
which  divides  the  two  counties,  we 
enter  Norfolk,  and  reach  Djm,  where 
is  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Union 
Rlv.  (For  Diss,  and  the  line  thence 
to  Norwich,  see  NoBiouc,  Bte.  21). 


ROUTE  19. 

rPSWICH    TO    NORWICH    BT   STOW- 
MARKET,  FININQHAM  AND  MELLI& 

(JBatiem  Union  BaUway), 

For  this  line,  as  ftr  as  Hmtg^ 
Jimc.,  see  Bte.  17. 

Beyond  Haughlev  the  line  if 
carried  through  a  rertUe  and  well- 
cultivated  district,  slightly  undulate 
ing.  The  villages  are  genendly 
distant  from  the  line,  as  well  at 
the  country  seats,  thou^  several 
churches  are  visible  from  it. 

The  Ch.  of  Wyventane,  seen  L,  is 
for.  the  most  part  Deo.,  but  will  not 
repay  a  visit. 

18|m.  ^mfif^ftamStat.  Theduef 
object  of  interest  in  the  Ch,  (whidi  is 
Perp.)  is  the  font^sover,  the  iq)per 
part  of  which  is  very  good. 

BacUm  CKt  seen  rt.  before  reach- 
ing Finingham,  is  Dec.  and  Petp. 
with  a  fine  Perp.  roof.  •*It  has 
double  hammer-beam  prindpaU  be- 
tween each  window,  and  a  rich 
cornice  between  the  principals."  The 
E.  bay  of  this  roof  is  still  ricbW 
coloured.  Some  well  wrought  osi 
seats  yet  remain  in  the  ch. 

[At  Great  Thomham,  3  m.  N J). 
of  Finingham,  is  Thornham  Fork 
(Lord  Henniker).  The  houae  ooo- 
tains  some  wood  pictures.  The  (X* 
which  stands  in  the  park,  has  been 
restored.] 

23  m.  MeUiB  Stat.  The  oh.  here 
is  unimportant.  (From  this  stat  a 
short  branch  line  runs  to  Eye.  aee 
Bte.  18.) 

[At  Bureau,  1  m.  N.W.,  is  a  Dee. 
CfL,  much  injured  by  altezations.  bat 
well  worthy  of  attention,  ana  of 
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oompariflOD  with  the  ch.  of  Bed- 
grave  (see  Bte.  20),  which,  it  has  been 
saggested,  may  have  been  the  work 
of  tibe  same  architect.  It  containB 
the  very  fine  hrawj  on  a  Dec.  altar- 
tomb  (having  shields  of  arms  and 
winged  hearts  in  its  panels),  of  Sir 
Wilham  de  Bnrgate  (1409)  and  his 
wife  Eleanora,  daughter  of  Sir  Thos. 
Vise  de  Lou,  an  old  family  originally 
settled  at  Shelfhanger,  Norfolk. 
The  fringe  of  small  bnnches  of 
rings,  added  to  the  camail  and 
skiTt  of  the  hawberk,  first  appears 
on  the  brasses  of  the  first  ten  years 
<rf  this  century.  The /on<,  octagonal 
tnd  raised  on  two  steps,  was  the  gift 
of  the  same  Sir  Wm.  Bnrgate,  as 
sppeaiB  from  an  inscription  round 
its  rim.  The  ch.  chest  is  ^orth 
notice.  It  was  not  carved,  but  has 
been  painted  with  a  representation 
of  two  knights  tilting.  The  work 
isofthel4thcenty.] 

26  m.  Diu  Stat,  (see  for  Diss  and 
the  line  beyond,  Nobiolk,  Bte.  21). 


BOUTE  20. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS  TO  BUNQAY 
ABD  BECCLE8. 

{Boad,  Btul/nm  Bungay  to  Beedes.) 

Leaving  Bury  by  the  high-road, 
we  reach* 

2m.  U  Barton  EaU  (Sir  0.  J.  F. 
Banbury),  a  large  modem  house  con- 
taining some  very  fine  paintings 
(see  Bte.  14,  Ezc.  from  Bury,  where 
also  Lntarth  is  deecribed). 

At  6  m.  Ixworih  is  a  fine  Perp.  ch., 
inirth  notice. 

[3  m.  N.W.  of  Izwortb  is  Ho- 
nihglon,  the  birthplace  of  Bobert 
Blooo^Beld,  author  of  the  *Fanner^s 


Boy.'     Honington  (3%.  has  a  good 
Norm.  S.  door,  enriched.] 

On  rt.,  2  m.,  is  Stow  Lanatoft  HdU 
(F.  M.  Wilson,  Esq.).  The  0^.,  which 
stands  vrithin  a  double-trenched 
camp,  is  early  Perp.,  and  worth  a 
visit,  not  only  as  a  good  arobitectural 
example,  but  from  the  beauty  of  its 
position  and  the  admirable  ardex  in 
which  it  is  kept.  There  is  a  large 
fresco  of  St  Christopher  on  the 
N.  wall.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  modem  stained  glass.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  monument  to  the  father 
of  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes,  the  anti- 
quary, who  bought  Stow  in  1614: 
his  son  enlarged  and  beautified  the 
has. 

1}  m.  £.  is  Little  Aahfleld  (gene- 
rally called  BadadL  Ash),  the  birth- 
place of  Lord  Thurlow,  1735,  son  of 
the  vicar  there. 

Some  interesting  churches  lie  at 
short  distances  from  the  nuun  road 
on  either  side,  between  Ixworth  and 
Diss. 

8  m.,  1}  m.  1.,  is  Bardwdl  Ch. 
(see  Exo.  from  Bury,  Bte.  14). 

10}  UL,  H  m.  rt.,  is  Wal8ham46' 
Willows,  a  fine  Perp.  Ch.,  with  a 
good  rood-screen  and  open  roof  to 
nave  and  aisles.  Much  of  the  old 
seatiug  remains.  There  is  a  good 
font;  and  the  fiintwork  of  the  porch, 
and  between  the  clerestory  windows, 
is  fine.  Bamingham,  2|  m.  off  the 
road,  1.,  has  a  Dec.  chancel,  a  Perp. 
nave,  the  windows  in  which  retain 
fragments  of  stained  glass,  and  a 
very  good  Perp.  rood-screen,  with 
its  original  painting  and  gilding. 

14  m.,  close  adjoining  the  road,  is 
the  ch.  of  RickinghdU  Inferior,  with 
a  tower,  round  and  Norm,  below, 
and  above,  octagonal  and  Perp.  The 

gillan  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
.  aisle  are  E.  Eng.,  the  chancel 
early  Dec.,  the  nave  Peip.  At  the 
E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  fine  Perp. 
window  of  five  lights.    The  W.  am 
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8.  windows  of  ibis  aide  are  Deo., 
with  beautifbl  geometrical  txacery. 
In  all  are  fragments  of  stained  glass. 
About  8  m.  N.,  on  the  extreme 
border  of  the  oonnty,  is  Thelnetham, 
a  fine  Deo.  Ck^  with  good  tracery  in 
its  windows. 

15  m.,  BateidaUf  a  contraction  of 
**  Botolphsdale,"  where  the  Chapd, 
dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  has  some 
good  Perp.  portions.  It  was  founded 
as  a  chantfy  by  John  Sheriff;  and 
an  inscription  on  the  N.  side  rons 
**  Orate  pro  animabus  Johannis 
Sheriff  et  nxoria  ejns."  In  the  old 
Orammar-ediool  here  the  1st  Lord 
EUenboroogh  zeceiYedhiB  early  edu- 
cation. ^ 

15i  m.  1.  is  Redgrave  HaU  (Geo. 
Holt  Wilson,  Esq.),  a  Grecian  build- 
ing, with  a  centnd  cupola  supported 
on  4  Ionic  columns.  The  house  was 
erected  in  1770,  and  cost  80,0002. 
George  IV..  while  Prince  of  Wales, 
visited  the  late  Adoairal  Wilson  here, 
and  pronounced  the  situation  of  Bed- 
grave  Hall  the  most  admirable  for 
a  country  house  in  England.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  this  judg- 
ment, the  park  is  unauestionabfy 
pleasant  and  well  wooded,  with  a 
lake  of  46  acres ;  and  the  site  of  the 
house  was  approved  by  perhaps  a 
better  judge  than  George  lY., — the 
famous  Aboot  Sampson  of  Burv,  who 
built  the  first  **  manor  house  here. 
At  the  Dissolution,  this  manor,  with 
some  contiguous  estates,  was  eranted 
by  Henry  VIH.  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Baoon,  made  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  by  Elizabeth,  who  visited 
him  at  Redgrave,  and  complained 
that  the  house  he  had  built  (not  the 
present  one)  was  **  too  little  for  him ;" 
to  which  he  adroitly  replied,  "  No, 
Madam ;  but  your  Highness  has  made 
me  too  big  for  it.*'  It  was  after?rard8 
purchased,  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
oenty.,  by  Chief  Justice  Holt,  but 
of  the  ola  mansion  there  are  no  re- 
mains. 


In  Bedgratfe  Ckun^  (61  Mary)  k 
a  monument  to  Sir  N.  Baoon  and  hi| 
wife,  1616.  (He  was  eldest  mm  of  tin 
Lord  Keeper,  brother  of  Lord  Bacoi 
and  the  Ist  baronet  created  b  j  Jama 
I.)  Their  effigies,  in  marble,  wen 
carved  by  Nidwhu  Stone^  and  cost 
200{.  There  are  other  monuments  to 
their  eon.  Sir  Edmund  Baoon,  and 
to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  who  pur- 
chased this  estate.  His  statue,  vi 
white  marble,  represents  him  seated 
in  his  robes,  supported  on  either  hand 
hj  Justice  and  Mercy.  Cardinal 
Wolsev  was  rector  of  Redgrave,  1506. 
The  ciL  itself  is  very  fine  Dec^  and 
has  an  E.  window  of  7  lights  with 
beautiftd  curvilinear  traces.  The 
chancel  deserves  special  attentioD. 
The  nave  roof  is  Perp. 

In  Bedgiave  parish,  but  within  the 
bounds  of  Norfolk,  is  Lopham  Gate, 
where  aro  the  main  sprinSs  of  the 
Waveneyand  the  Little  Ouse>-one 
running  E.  to  Yarmouth,  the  othei 
N.W.  to  Lynn. 

At  Woriham,  11  m.  £.  of  Bed- 
grave,  is  a  good  Perp.  CK  with  a 
drc  tower,  now  in  ruins.  It  served 
as  one  of  the  watch-towers  for  the 
Abbot  of  Buiy.  Some  way  up,  on 
the  inside,  is  a  fireplace. 

19  m.,  li  m.  1.,  is  Palgraw,  when; 
is  a  Deo.  and  Perp.  Ch.  (which  hae 
been  restored)  of  some  intersst  The 
nave  roof  is  Perp.  and  good ;  and 
there  is  a  ^ood  Trans.-Norm.  font 
In  the  ch.  is  buried  *' honest  Tom 
Martin  of  Palgrave/*  the  historian  of 
Thetford.  He  died  in  1774,  possessed 
of  a  large  collection  of  MSS.  and  auth 
quities.  His  MSS.  relating  to  Suf- 
folk are  now  at  Hardwick  HalL 

li  m.  beyond  Palgrave,  across  the 
Waveney,  is  Dim  (see  Nobfouc,  Rt& 
21).    At 

24  m.  SocHe,  the  road  croeses  the 
Waveney  and  the  Norwich  Rly.,  and 
enters  Norfolk.  1.  is  a  turnpike  roed 
to  Norwich,  19  m. 

The  road  fnm.  Scole  to  Bungay 
takes  the  1.  bank  of  the  Wavenct. 


Suffolk. 
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oear  to  the  river.  At  Harleston  it 
meets  the  line  of  riy.  naminff  from 
Beccles  by  Bnnsay  to  TiyetshiSl,  and 
there  joining  the  main  line  of  the 
Oreat  Eastern  RIy. 

Soole  or  Oamnndeston  is  a  village 
of  640  inhab.,  ritnated  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  roada  f^om  Bory  to 
Yannooth  and  from  Ipswich  to  Nor- 
wich. This  was  a  very  noted  place 
in  the  days  of  old-fashioned  travel- 
Hng.  ItsprincipalbmldiDgisalajrge 
Mm,  the  White  Hart,  of  brick,  erected 
in  1655.  by  John  Peck,  merchant  of 
Korwieh.  The  honse  still  retains 
»me  carving;  but  had  nntil  the 
end  of  the  last  centoiy  an  enormons 
sign  containing  many  flfi^nres— Diana 
and  Aotmm,  Charon,  Gerberos,  and 
«mdty  other  worthies,  carved  in 
wood  by  FairehiOAy  at  a  cost  of  10671. 
defrayed  by  John Fteck.  Inthehonse 
^raa  a  round  bed,  large  enough  to 
hold  20  couples.  Bed  and  sign  have 
cntirelv  disappeared.  Roman  re- 
naius  have  been  found  at  Scole ;  and 
A  field  between  the  cIl  and  the  river 
Appears  to  have  been  aburial-ground. 

27  m.  Thorpe-AhboU,  The  Ch,  has 
A  round  tower  of  late  Norm,  date, 
vith  an  octagonal  summit,  which 
nems  to  be  original.  The  W.  door 
B  pointed  Norm.  In  the  tower  is  an 
<viginal  flue,  9  inches  square.— Woodr 

[U  m.  E.  of  Scole,  and  in  the 
wm  of  Home,  is  OakUy  Peak  (Sir 
E.  C.  Kerrison,  Bart.).  The  house 
VBsnearly  rebuilt  by  the  late  baronet, 
from  the  designs  of  Sidney  Smirhe. 
It  is  strictly  **  classical ; "  and  con- 
tains some  flue  rooms,  sumptuously 
fomished,  and  some  good  pictures. 
The  house  is  well  placed,  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Dove,  which  hero 
flows  on  to  join  the  Waveney ;  and 
the  gardens  are  fine.  The  park  is 
rich  in  noble  trees ;  and  here  stood, 
imul  1849  (when  it  fell),  a  very 
Ancient  oak,  to  which,  according  to 
the  local  tradition,  St.  Edmund  was 
booiid  when  the  Danes  made  him  a 


mark  for  their  arrows  (see  Bury  8L 
Edmunds,  Rte.  14).  The  tree  was 
20  ft.  in  circumference ;  some  of  the 
branches  measured  70  ft.  long;  and 
the  entire  oak  contained  17  loads  of 
timber.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  when  the  tree  was  broken  up, 
an  arrow-head  was  found  in  the 
heart  of  it 

The  *'  Eglesdune,"  where  Si  Ed- 
mund was  taken  by  the  Danes  (see 
Rte.  14),  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Hozne ;  and  it  was 
among  the  woods  here  that  the  wolf 
of  the  legend  protected  the  Martyr's 
head.  The  wooden  chapel  in  wmch 
the  body  of  St  Edmund  Uy  until 
its  removal  to  Bury  was  at  Home, 
on  the  site  of  what  is  now  called  the 
**  Abbev."  This  was  a  small  priory,; 
foundea  in  950  by  Theodored,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  attached  to  the  great 
house  at  Bury.  The  tradition  of 
the  place  asserts  that  King  Edmund 
hid  himself  from  the  Danes  under  a 
bridge  over  the  Dove^  now  called 
*'Gold  Bridge;"  and  that  a  newly 
married  couple,  crossing  the  bridge 
by  moonlight,  saw  the  reflection  of 
the  King's  golden  spun  in  the  water, 
and  betiayed  him.  Accordingly  St 
Edmund  pronounced  a  curse  on  every 
couple  who  should  cross  this  bridge 
on  their  way  to  be  married;  and 
until  the  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  the 
present  centnnr,  a  wide  circuit  was 
taken  by  bricb  and  bridegroom  in 
order  to  avoid  it  (It  is  thought 
that  the  King's  bright  armour  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  certain  nights, 
glimmering  through  the  water  of 
the  brook.)  Haxne  Church  is  en- 
tirely Perp.  The  chancel  has  been 
lately  rebuilt.  The  gravel  pits  of 
Home,  lying  in  the  valley  of  the 
Waveney,  are  famous  for  having 
yielded,  late  in  the  last  century — and 
long  before  the  discovery  of  similar 
remains  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
— rude  flint  weapons  of  the  earliest 
or  "  paliBO-lithic  ''period.  They  were 
found,  together  with  bones  of  extinct 
aniinals,  and  were  presented  to  the 
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muaenm  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
(where  they  Btill  are)  by  Bir.  Frere, 
who  described  and  figured  them  in 
the  *ArchfBologia'  for  1800.  The  gra- 
vel beds  of  the  Waveney  are  of  the 
same  period  and  geneial  character  as 
those  of  the  Somme,  and  numerous 
rude  flints  have  been  found  along 
•the  oourse  of  the  river  since  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  such  relics  by 
the  great  discoveries  on  the  Somme. 
(See  Introd./ Geology.')  Celtic,  Bo- 
man,  Saxon,  and  Danish  relics  have 
also  been  found  in  some  quantities 
on  the  banks  of  the  Waveney.  A 
Tory  fine  Roman  glass  vase,  found 
at  Geldestone,  is  figured  in  the 
'  ArchasoL  Journal,'  vol.  yi« 

1  m.  N.  of  Scole  is  ThelveUm  HaU 
(Thos.  Havers,  Es^.),  a  picturesque 
Elizabethan  mansion.] 

rjust  beyond  Thorpe  the  road  turns 
off  rt  to  (2  m.)  Wingfidd.  It  passes, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Waveney,  the 
Tillage  of  Syleham,  no  doubt  the  '*  Se- 
leham"  of  Benedictus  Abbas,  and 
noticeable  as  the  place,  where,  ao- 
cording  to  the  chronicler  who  passes 
under  that  name,  Henry  II.  (July 
25,  1174)  received  the  submission 
of  Hu^b  Bigot,  and  the  surrender  of 
his  neighbouring  castles  of  Buxigay 
and  Framlingham — the  '*  Freming- 
bam"  of  Benedict.  Bigot  had  sup- 
ported the  insurrection  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  (see  FramUngham,  Kte. 
16,  and  po$t,  Bunaay\  and  witii  the 
Flemings,  whom  ne  Kept  in  his  pay, 
had  attacked  and  burnt  Norwich 
some  time  after  the  battle  of  Fom- 
ham. — Bei^  Ahb,  (See  Fornham^ 
Rte.  14).  Benedict  asserts  that  the 
King  *<  fixit  tentoria  sua"  at  Sele- 
ham.  The  churoh  was  the  scene  of 
the  submission ;  the  present  chancel 
may  have  been  then  standing.  The 
nave  is  Feip.  Whilst  Henn^  was  at 
Syleham,  the  horse  of  a  Templar 
struck  the  King  on  the  thigh,  and 
produced  a  wound  which  was  not 
cured  for  some  years.  —  Eoveden^ 
^      Abb. 


WingfiM  was  the  seat  of  an  an- 
cient fomily  of  that  name,  and  passed 
firom  them  to  the  De  la  Poles  oy  the 
marriage  of  the  Wingfield  heiress  to 
Michael  De  la  Pole,  1st  Earl  of  Suffolk 
of  that  line.  The  C^tirefc  is  through- 
out late  Dec.,  and  seems  to  have  been 
rebuilt  when  it  was  made  ooU^iiate 
in  accordance  with  the  will  (dated 
1362)  of  Sir  John  de  Wingfield,  the 
last  male  of  lus  house,  and  the  &ther 
of  Michael  De  h&  Pole's  wife.  The 
chancel  alone  is  somewhat  later  than 
the  rest  of  the  church,  and  the 
mouldings  on  two  of  its  beautifiil 
arches,  which  show  the  badges  of 
Wingfield  and  Stafford  (the  wing 
and  the  Stafford  knot),  prove  that 
they  were  the  work  ot  the  2nd 
De  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  whose 
mother  was  the  Wingfield  heiress, 
and  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Staffoid.  The  window 
tracery,  especially  that  (late  Dec.) 
in  the  S.  nave  aisle,  deserves  notice. 
Over  the  N.  chancel  aisle  is  an  upper 
chamber  of  wood,  accessible  only  by 
a  ladder,  ana  possibly  used  by  the 
college  of  priests  as  a  library  and 
vestment-room.  Themost  interesting 
portion  of  the  church  is  the  chancel, 
with  its  Wingfield  and  De  la  Pole 
monuments  (all  engraved  by  Stoth- 
ard  in  his  '  Monumental  Effieies '). 
The  earliest  is  that  in  the  N.wdl,  and 
has  no  doubt  been  rightly  assigned 
by  the  Bev.  C.  B.  Manning  ('Suffolk 
ArchsBol.,'  voL  iii)  to  Sir  John  de 
Wingfield,  the  last  male  of  his  race. 
He  was  '*  a  chief  favourite  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  expedition  to 
Languedoc  in  1855."  The  annoar 
is  of  that  period,  and  the  beautiful 
canopy  of  the  tomb  should  be  noticed. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel  is  the 
altar-tomb  with  effigies  (in  wood)  of 
Michael  De  la  Pole,  2nd  Earl,  and 
his  wife,  Oatherine  Stafford.  He 
died  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur  in  1415; 
and  his  armour  shows  the  tran- 
sitional character  (half  plate,  half 
mail)  of  that  date.   The  tnird  moon- 
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meni  is  that  of  John  De  la  Pole,  2xid 
Duke  of  Sufblk,  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Richard  Planta- 
genet,  Duke  of  York,  and  sister  of 
King  Edward  lY.  This  Duke,  who 
weaTB  the  mantle  of  the  Garter,|^died 
in  1491.  His  wife  survived  him,  ginoe 
flhe  wears  the  barbe,  or  widow's 
plaited  coYering  for  the  neck.  The 
mther  of  this  Duke  John — ^William 
De  la  Pole,  4th  Earl  and  Ist  Duke 
of  Suffolk — was  also  buried  here, 
bat  no  memorial  of  him  now  exists. 
He  was  the  •<  Sufiblk "  of  Shak- 
apeare's  *  Henry  VI.,'  Part  H. ;  who 
was  thought  to  have  had  a  share  in 
the  muider  of  Duke  Humphrey  at 
Bury  (see  ^«rv,  Bte.  14),  and  who 
was  himself  teheaded  on  Dover 
sands.  HiB  body  was  brought  to 
Wingfield.  There  were  many  fine 
De  m  Pole  bnuses  on  the  chancel 
floor,  all  of  which  have  disappeared. 
At  the  comer  of  the  church-yard  are 
mne  scanty  remains  of  the  College. 
About  i  m.  from  the  church  is 
the  Cadle,  originally  built  by  Michael 
De  la  Pole,  Ist  Earl  of  Suffolk.  It 
DOW  serves  as  a  farmhouse.  The 
gatehouse  of  the  8.  front,  its  flanking 
towers,  and  curtain  wall,  are  perfect, 
and  are,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  Earl 
Michael. 

&radbrw)k,  2  m.  S.  of  Wingfield, 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family 
of  Bous,  and  was,  it  is  said,  the 
birth-place  of  the  £amons  GrostSte, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Fremngfiddf  2  m.  E.,  stands  plea- 
santly in  its  wide  valley.  The 
Church  is  Dec.  and  Perp.,  with  an 
enriched  8.  Porch,  and  fine  open  tim- 
ber roots.  The  cornice  of  the  nave- 
roof  is  especially  noteworthy.  In 
the  chancel  is  a  good  hrass  for 
William  Brewes  (1489)  and  his  wife. 
But  Fressingfield  is  chiefly  me- 
morable for  its  recollections  of  Wil< 
liam  Sanooft,  the  nonjuring  Abp. 
of  Oanterbury,  who  was  bom  at 
Ufford  Hall,  in  this  parish  (where  his 
ancestors  had  lived  for  some  genera- 


tions), retired  here  after  his  resign 
nation  of  the  primacy,  died  here  in 
1698,  and  is  buried  in  the  church- 
yard. The  short  inscription  on  his 
tomb  was  prepared  by  himself.! 

Betuming  to  the  main  road,  we 
reach 

31  m.  HarUtton  (pop.  1267),  once 
Heroldveston.  This  is  a  market- 
town,  but  a  chapelry  in  BedenhalL 
Here  is  a  station  on  the  line  of  rly. 
between  Bungay  and  Tivetshall  on 
the  Norwich  line  (see  Nobtolk,  Bte* 
21).  The  turnpike  road  firom  Har* 
leaton  to  Bungay  (7  m.)  continues 
on  the  left  or  Norfolk  bank  of  the 
Waveney,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
rly.  at 

32  m.,  BedenhaU,  H  m.  distant,  is 
the  jKtrith  Church,  chiefly  Peip.^ 
containing  monuments  to  the  &• 
milies  of  Wogan  and  Holmes.  Some 
armorial  bearings  in  stained  glass, 
taken  from  the  chapel  of  Gawdy 
Hall,  when  pulled  down,  are  in  the 
Gawdy  or  manor  side-aisla  The  oh* 
was  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk about  1820.  The  fine  tower 
(1460-1520)  was  strack  by  lightning, 
and  is  now  braced  with  iron. 

8tar$ton,  2  m.  A  fair  ch.,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill. 
The  nave  was  originally  Norm.,  but 
the  walls  were  8iu)6eauently  raised 
and  filled  in  with  windows  of  a  Dec 
character ;  the  roof  is  very  good,  and 
has  been  illustrated  in  Brandon's 
'Open  Timber  Boots.' 

1  m.  1.,  GauTdy  J9a2Z(Mrs.Ho]mes). 
The  ancient  seat  of  the  Gawdies, 
then  of  Tobias  Frere,  M.P.  for 
Norwich  in  the  Long  Parliament 
by  sequestration,  afterwards  of  the 
Wbgans.  and  now  of  their  represen- 
tative, John  Sancroft  Holmes,  Esq. 
(Across  the  river  is  Homer$fieid,  the 
church  of  which  is  of  little  interest. 
The  rly.  station  for  Homersfleld  is 
on  the  Norfolk  bank.) 

83|  m.  WorUoeU,  a  hamlet  of  Be- 
denhall ;  1  m.  S.  of  which,  over  tb 
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Wayenev,  is  FUxUm,  (Felix-ton)  so 
named  from  Felix,  the  Bnignndian 
Bishop,  who  foanded  the  aee  of  Don- 
wioh,  cixo.  680. 

(See  Dunwich,  Bte.  16.) 

The  whole  of  this  diatnot,  inolnd- 
ing  what  are  now  the  flye  '*  Sonth- 
elmham "  parishes,  was  granted  to 
Felix  by  Sigebert,  King  of  East 
Anglia,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
bishop  had  a  dwelling-place  here.) 

A  prioiT  of  Angostinian  nans 
was  founded  at  FUxton  in  1258 
by  Margery  de  Greke.  It  stood 
about  1  m.  8.  of  the  churoh,  where 
a  broad  moat  enoircles  an  old  farm- 
house, and  a  part  of  the  oonyent 
ohapel.  FUssUm  HaR  (Lord  Wa- 
yeney)  is  a  fine  old  mansion,  built 
(1615)  in  the  Inigo  Jones  style,  and 
was  fonnerly  defended  by  a  moat. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1846,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt. 
It  is  said  that  Charles  IL,  on  his 
way  to  Yarmouth,  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  situation  and  grandeur  of 
Flixton;  and  inq^uiring  who  liyed 
there,  was  told  it  belonged  to  a 
•*  Polish  dog."  •*  The  dog,^*  said  the 
King,  **  has  a  yery  beautiral  kenneL" 
The  tower  of  the  church  was  of  yery 
esrly  (perhaps  Saxon)  character,  but 
was  pulled  down  in  1856,  and  re- 
eonstructed.  It  had  a  triangular- 
headed^  doorway,  8  small  round- 
headed  windows  aboye,  and  aboye 
again  1  of  2  lights  diyided  by  a 
short  shaft.  A  graye,  constructed 
of  rag  masonry  as  a  substitute  for  a 
solid  stone  cofBn,  was  found  within 
the  tower,  in  the  middle  of  the  area. 
The  cayi^  was  shaped  to  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  Dody.  The  oaks 
in  the  woods  of  Flixton  are  seen 
from  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  riyer. 

85  m.,  Dmion,  where  is  a  Chuii^ 
of  some  interest,  chiefly  Dec.,  with 
a  good  groined  porch,  and  some 
painted  glass. 

86  m.,  EanKam;  b^ond  which 
the  road  re-crosses  the  Wayeney  and 
enters  a  small  peninaula  of  Smlblk, 
where  stands 


88m«firKaAT.  (Inn  .•King'aHcad.) 
A  town  of  8508  inhab.,  prettily  situ- 
ated on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
windings  of  the  Wayeney,  which  is 
nayigable  for  barges,  and  which 
nearly  surrounds  the  town.  Hence 
the  name— Bungay.)  From  the 
high  ground  on  which  Bungay  is 
placed,  pleasant  yiews  are  com- 
manded ;  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
rich  in  fine  trees.  The  two  churches 
and  the  remains  of  the  castle  are  the 
sights  of  Bungay.  The  town  itself 
is  oompaiatiyely  modem,  since  it 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1688.  Tradition  asserts  ^t 
the  fire  was  not  accidental;  and 
there  is  a  Suffolk  saying  applicable 
to  KDj  special  criminal,  that  he  is 
<•  as  big  a  rogue  as  burnt  Bungay.** 
One  yery  ancient  house  (see  jootf), 
nearly  opposite  St  Haiy's  Church, 
es^ped  the  flames. 

The  remains  of  the  CadU  are 
now  attached  to  the  Kind's  Head 
Inn,  and  are  entered  from  its  yard. 
It  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Bigods;  to  whose  ancestor,  Roger 
Bigod,  the  manor  was  granted  soau 
after  tiie  Conquest  With  some  brief 
interyalfl,  the  Bigods  (Earls  of  Suf- 
(folk  retained  Bungay  until  their 
powerful  and  turbulent  race  becBiue 
extinct  in  the  25th  year  of  Edward 

I.  It  was  then  granted,  like  Frsm- 
lin^am,  to  the  king's  son,  Thomas 
of  Brotherton ;  and  passed  by  tao' 
riase  to  the  Uffords,  Earls  of  BufMk, 
and  to  the  Howards.  Its  history  ia 
therefore  nearly  identical  with  thst 
of  Framlingham  Castle  (see  Rte.  16). 
The  present  owner  is  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

Bungay  Castle,  then  held  by  Hugh 
Bigof^  was  taken  by  King  Stephen 
in  1140  (Annal.  Wayerl.).  It  irw 
one  of  the  many  baronial  strong 
holds  which  were  seixed  by  Heniy 

II.  soon  after  his  accession.  (The 
castles  of  Hugh  Bigot  wero  sdied 
in  1157  according  to  R.  de  Monte). 
Bigot  was  roinstated  in  1163;  hd 
in  1173  he  waa  one  of  the  princqial 
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baioiis  who,  in  Ehoffland,  joined  the 
sons  of  Henxy  II.  in  the  rising 
BkgaxDBt  their  &ther  (aee  Fram- 
Et  ngAam.  Bte.  25).  The  hattle  of 
Pomham  (see  Bte.  23),  in  whioh  the 
rebels  were  defeated*  was  fonght 
October  16,  1173;  and  in  July  of 
tlie  following  year  Henry  IL  adTsnoed 
to  Syleham,  (see  the  present  Rta), 
and  there  reoeiTed  the  sahmission  of 
Bigot,  whose  castles  were  dismantled. 
The  nte  of  Bongay  was  restored, 
with  the  other  possessions  of  the 
fiarldom,  to  the  son  of  Hngh  Bigot, 
in  1189,  by  Bichard  I.  It  was  to 
the  powerfnl  Bigots  that  the  saying 
root  always  true)  was  assigned— 

*  Were  I  in  my  cutte  of  Boogij, 
Upon  the  river  of  Wftvefiej, 
I  voaU  ne  aa«  fbr  the  Ktaig  of  Obcknej." 

The  esstle  was  restored  by  Boger 
Bigot  m  1281  (temp.  Edward  L), 
when  a  Uoence  for  its  crenellation 
appears  among  the  patent  rolls. 
This  is  the  castle  to  which  the 
existing  rains  helong.  They  consist 
mainly  of  two  low  ciroDlar  towers, 
fl^ttlriwg  walls  of  an  ootangnlar 
ground-plan,  which  enclose  iTkeep 
of  54  ft.  sqnare.  The  walls  are  very 
iUck  and  massive ;  bnt  all,  except 
the  roond  toweri,  is  so  ihatterod 
that  a  plan  can  only  be  made  out 
with  diiBcQlty.  Below  the  moond 
on  whidi  this  pert  of  the  castle 
stands,  and  toward  the  rlTfir,  are 
lofty  embankments  and  moonds  of 
earth,  large  portions  of  which  have 
been  lemored  of  late  years.  They 
formed,  of  ooarseL  the  enter  defences 
of  the  mediaBTal  castle,  bat  are 
probably  of  mnch  earlier  date.  Ban- 
gay  thos,  like  Eye  (Bte.  18^  Castle 
Acre  (NoBiOLK,  Bte.  27),  and  many 
others,  may  have  been  a  medifivsd 
fortrev  standing  within  Britidi  and 
Roman  entrenchments. 

Of  the  ChtmliM,  8L  Mar^$  has, 
at  the  8.W.  angle  of  the  nave,  a 
noble  P^.  tower  of  4  stories,  with 
fine  tonetted  bnttresses.  The  W. 
wi&daw  of  the  nave  and  that  of  the 


N.  aisle  are  Ferp.  and  good.  The 
.ch.  was  greatly  injured  by  the  fire 
of  1688,  and  contains  little  within  of 
inteieei  It  has  been  restored.  8t 
Mary's  was  the  chnrch  of  a  priory 
founded  for  Benedictine  nuns  in  1160, 
by  Boger  de  Glanyille,  and  his  wife, 
whose  first  hnsband  had  been  Boger 
Bigot.  The  existing  portion  of  the 
ch.  was  probably  parochial;  whilst 
the  chanoeL  now  in  rains,  was  at- 
tached to  tne  priory.  In  Aagost, 
1577,  a  terrible  thanderstorm  oo- 
cnrred  at  Bongay  whilst  the  oeople 
were  in  choroh ;  daring  whicn,  ao- 
cording  to  a  contemporary  pamphlet, 
'*  a  black  dog,  or  the  divel  in  snch  a 
likeness,"  ran  down  the  body  of  St. 
Mary's,  <*with  great  swiftness  and 
incredible  haste,"  and  wrnne  the 
necks  of  two  men.  The  **diver' 
once  appeared  in  the  somewhat  in- 
appropriate form  of  a  Friar  Minor 
daring  a  thanderstorm  at  Danbory 
(seeEaBxz,Bte.2).  Snch  *<8traange 
shapes"  have,  in  oar  days,  been  ex- 
orcised by  lightning  oondnctors. 

The  priory  adjoined  the  ch.,  but 
there  are  no  remains.  In  the  street 
fixmting  the  tower  of  St  Mary's  is  a 
honse  of  tiie  16thcenty.,  mnch  altered, 
bat  retaming  windows  with  early 
traoery,  snpported  on  richly  carved 
corbels,  representing  David  and  Go- 
liath, angels  snpporting  the  papal 
tiara,  and  other  sabjects.^  The  house 
has  nad  one  long  room  below,  and 
a  stone  staircase  at  the  S.E.  angle 
leading  to  one  above.  It  may  have 
been  &e  gaest  house  of  the  priory; 
but  a  merchant's  markoocurring  with- 
out and  vrithin  seems  rather  to  in- 
dicate that  it  was  a  private  dwelling. 

Hdfy  Trmiiy  Church  has  a  round 
tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  has 
been  regarded  as  earlier  than  the 
Conquest.  The  upper  part,  with  the 
windows,  is  Ferp. ;  within  there  are 
Dec.  and  Ferp.  portions,  but  of  no 
great  interest  This  ch.  contained 
a  flgore  of  Henry  YL,  which  was 
much  venerated.  In  1502  Amer 
Hamond  bequeathed  a  "  hedkirch  • 
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hemp  cloth  to  cover  with  eode  King 
Hany." 

The  TOinting  establiBhment  of 
Mesara.  Childs  here,  is  one  of  the 
most  extensiTC  ont  of  London.  Near 
the  town,  and  seen  from  the  rly.,  is 
the  rery  large  silk  factory  of  the 
Biessrs.  Grout. 

At  Hedenham,  about  4  m.  N.W. 
of  Bungay,  a  Soman  kiln  was  found 
in  1858.  Fragments  of  pottery  have 
also  been  discoTered.  An  important 
Boman  stat  existed  at  Bungay  on 
the  Mounds,  called  the  GasUe  Hills. 
This  stat.  was  connected  by  roads 
with  the  one  at  Oaister  (Rte.  21) 
and  the  one  at  Tasburgh  (Rte.  21). 

[On  the  Norfolk  side  of  the 
Wayeney,  opposite  Bungay,  is  DUck- 
iiufham  HoZZ  (^Bedingfield,  Esq.). 
TheckisPerp.  The  chfL  of  Thwaite 
and  Hales,  in  Norfolk,  between  Bun- 
gay and  Loddon,  both  contain  Norm, 
portions  worth  notice.  At  ThtoaiU 
IS  a  fine  late  Norm,  portal.  The  ch. 
itself  seems  Norm.,  with  additions. 
Hales  is  a  thatched  ch.,  with  apse 
and  round  tower.  E.E.  windows 
have  been  inserted.  The  S.  door  is 
very  rich  Norm.,  with  a  remarkable 
leaf  ornament] 

[2  m.  S.E.  of  Bungay  is  Mei- 
Ungham,  whose  CatUej  built  and 
embattled  by  John  de  Norwich  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  though 
ruiued,  retains  its  gateway,  and, 
within  its  enclosure,  pornons  of 
the  college  established  here  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  11.  by  the  last  of 
the  family  of  Norwich.  The  ruins 
are  extensiye,  and  the  lofty  Ed- 
wardian gate-tower  is  striking.  The 
&mily  of  Norwich,  which  was  of 
considerable  importance,  is  supposed 
to  have  descenaed  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Bigots.  Within  the 
area  of  the  castle  is  the  modern 
house  of  its  present  proprietor,  the 
Bev.^  J.  G.  Safford.  MeUingkam 
Church  has  a  round  tower,  and  a 
Norm,  north  portaL  Remains  of 
rich  stall  work  and  of  the  screen 
exist 


4  m.  B.of  Hettinghamis  Banham: 
the  birthplace,  in  1671,  of  Lawrence 
Eachard,  author  of  a  '  General  £o 
desiastical  History;'  and  of  othtj 
historical  works.  In  the  pleasant]  j 
situated  rectory  was  bom  (1?25) 
Oatherine  Sucl^g,  the  mother  d 
Nelson,  and  her  brother  Maurice,  the 
early  patron  of  his  fieunous  nephew. 
They  were  the  children  of  the  rectca-. 
Dr.  Suckling,  whose  fiunily  acquired 
the  manor  and  advowson  <k  Barshum 
in  1613.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
Sir  John  Suckling,  the  poet  v^ 
bom  here ;  but  he  possessed  the 
property  for  some  time,  and  sold  it  to 
nis  uncle.  Barsham  ch.  is  for  the 
most  part  early  Dec.;  but  the  Tciy 
curious  E.  end  was  rebuilt  temp. 
James  L  The  whole  end  is  coTer&i 
with  a  lozenge-shaped  tracery  uf 
stone,  pierced  for  the  window,  liiere 
is  a  round  tower,  and  in  the  chancel 
a  good  hrau  for  Sir  Robert  Atte-Tye 
(ciro.1380.)  HewearsaoollarofSS, 
and  is  a  good  and  early  example  of 
complete  plate-ennour.  A  local  tn- 
dition  asserts  that,  aocording  to  bij 
last  directions,  four  ''dozens*  of 
wine  were  drank  over  the  knight'i 
grsTe  before  it  was  dosed.  (So  ii» 
will  of  James  Cooke  of  Sporle,  io 
Norfolk  (1506),  orders  his  executon 
to  make  a  ^*  diynkynge  for  his  soul* 
in  the  church  of  Sporle.)] 

{The  ohs.  of  the  4  parishes  ci 
HheUhaU,  bordering  the  road  betirees 
Bungay  and  Halesworth,  offer  Uttle 
that  GBils  for  notice.  With  the  ch. 
of  Mettingham,  and  the  2  cha  o/ 
Bungay,  &ey  form  what  is  locally 
known  as  "  the  7  parishes.*'    In  the 

rah  of  nketshall  St.  John,  {  m. 
of  the  ch.,  is  a  conical  bill 
moated,  and  having  a  lar^  en- 
trenched area  attached  to  it  It 
stands  near  a  line  of  Rinnan  road 
caUed  the  ''Stone  Street."  The 
South  ElmhafM,  lying  S.W.  of  Bun- 
gay, are  "the  9  parishes.**  Their 
chs.  have  some  Norm,  portions,  bot 
are  unimportant  The  ruins  of  the 
Old  Minster  however,  in  the  paii^ 
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af  Si.   Georges,  8.  Elmham,  well 
deeerre  notice.    They  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  nearly  square  precinct 
[probably  a  Roman  camp),  called 
the  Minster  Yard,  comprising  about 
^  acres,  and  sononnaed  by  a  low 
bonk  and  shallow  moat.    The  ruin 
is  1(H  ft  long  by  33  ft.  broad.    It 
is  divided  into  3  parts  (1)  west,  26  ft. 
long — with  one  opening  for  a  W. 
door,  and  2  openings  for  windows  on 
either  side.  Two  doorways  so  placed 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  through  from 
the  W.  door,  admit  to  the  (2)  second 
part,  38  ft.  long  with  3  windows  on 
either  side.    (3)  The  third  division 
is  apsidal,  26}  ft.  long.    The  walls 
of  the  1st  division  are  nearly  perfect 
The  8.  side  of  the  2nd  remains ;  but 
only  the  foundation  of  the  3rd  can 
be  traced.    They  represent  galilee 
or  outer  porch,  nave,  and  chancel. 
The  old  church  of  Llantwit  Maior 
in  Glamorganshire   has   a  similar 
plan :  and  so  has  that  of  Gillingham 
in  Norfolk.    The  S.  Elmham  ruins 
ue  unquestionably  early,  and  may 
date  from  before  the  Conquest.    Mr. 
tiarrod  is  inclined  to  fix  here,  and 
not  at  North  Elmham  in  Norfolk,  the 
Nte  of  the  old  East  Anglian  see. 
Bede  says   that   about  671,  while 
Bui,  4th  bishop  in  succession  from 
l^elix,  was   still  alive,  2   bishops, 
'^coe  and  Beadwine,  were  appointed 
*nd  consecrated  in  his  place,  ^*  from 
which  time  that  province  has  had  2 
buhops."    He  names  no  places,  and 
Caiodeu  and  Spelman  fixed  on  North 
Klmham.     Mr.  Uarrod  conjectures 
that  FeUx  first  settled  himself  at 
South  Elmham ;  and  that  the  pecu- 
liar name  of  '*the  Parishes  "~the 
"nine   Parishes" — given   to   this 
Sfoop,   indicates  a  **parochia"  or 
diooese  ''in   partibus  infldelium;" 
(hot  80  the  nketshalls  are  the  teven 
P&mhee).    The  title  of  Minster  is 
fcnnd  nowhere    else   in    the   two 
gwnties ;    "  there    alone    has   the 
^axon  title  clung  to  a  heap  of  ruins 
Tor  many  hundreds  of  years.'*   Felix, 
'^  supposes,  afterwards  went  to  Dun- 


wich,  and  when  2  bishops  were  ap- 
pointedj  one  went  to  the  old  site 
at  Elmham.  All  this  is  doubtfiil, 
though  far  from  impossible.  For 
Mr.  Harrod*s  paper  see  the  '  Journal 
of  the  Suffolk  Archieol.  Soc,*  vol.  iv. 
For  North  Elmham  and  its  relics  see 
NoBFOLK,  Rte.  28.] 

If  the  tourist  has  proceeded  as  far 
as  Bungay  by  road,  he  will  probably 
take  advantage  of  the  rly.  for  the 
rest  of  this  rte.  It  is  carried  along 
the  Norfolk  bank  of  the  Waveney, 
and  there  is  Uttle  to  notice  until  it 
reaches 

Beede$  8tat.  (A  pretty  view  of 
the  town,  with  its  ch.  aud  tower,  is 
seen  rt.,  just  before  entering  the 
Stat.  The  stat.  is  i  m.  from  the 
town.  The  large  building  seen  1. 
after  leaving  the  stat  is  a  malt- 
house.) 

Beccles  (Pop.  4844.  Inn:  King's 
Head)  is  one  of ^  the  most  pleasantly 
situated  towns  in  Suffolk,  and  is  the 
third  in  size  in  the  county.  It  stands 
on  high  broken  ground,  overlooking 
the  wide  marshes  of  the  Waveney, 
once  a  navigable  estuary,  and  has 
much  fine  wood  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  view  fnnn  the 
churchyard  (worth  seeking)  will 
show  at  once  the  position  of  the 
town. 

The  manor  of  Beccles  was  granted 
by  King  Edwy  in  960  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Bury ;  and  the  town  owed  its 
ancient  prosperity  to  its  share  in  the 
herring  trade,  which  almost  equalled 
that  of  Yarmouth.  Enormous  slioals 
of  herrings  frequented  the  estuarr 
of  the  Waveney,  formerlv  much 
broader  than  at  present;  and  a  smal) 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  the 
'*  prince  of  fishermen,**  was  built  in 
the  old  market-place  at  Beccles  for 
the  convenience  of  the  herring 
traders.  (This  chapel  was  in  the 
low  ground,  near  the  bridge,  which 
is  of  the  15th  centy.)  In  this  old 
market-place  3  persons  were  burnt 
during  the  Marian  persecution. 
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The  chief  point  of  interest  in 
Beocles  is  the  Ch.y  from  which  it 
has  been  proposed  to  derive  the 
name  of  the  town  {Beaia  Eedena). 
But  the  ch.  is  never  so  named  in 
ancient  documents,  and  the  etymo- 
logy is  on  other  grounds  more  than 
doubtful.  The  ch.  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  and  is  entirely  Perp. 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  course 
of  building  for  great  part  of  the 
15th  oenty.,  since  the  aisle  windows 
vary  in  their  tracery,  and  some  are 
of  late  Dec.  character.  The  bell- 
tower  stands  detached,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  ch.,  near  its  E.  end.  It  was 
begun  in  1500,  and  was  neverfinished, 
probably  owing  to  the  dissolution 
of  Bury  Abbey.  The  finest  features 
of  the  ch.  are  the  nave,  of  unusual 
width,  the  view  of  which,  from  the 
W.  door,  is  very  striking ;  and  the  S. 
poroh,  which  is  deserving  of  special 
notice.  It  is  in  2  stories,  greatly  en- 
riched with  niches,  tabernacle  work, 
and  pinnacles.  The  cornice  imme- 
diately over  the  portal  arch  bears 
the  crown  and  arroi^s  of  St  Ed- 
mund's monastery,  alternately  with 
shields.  There  are  windows  E.  and 
W.  in  both  stories.  The  porch  has 
been  richly  groined,  but  this  por- 
tion, like  the  figures  filling  the  many 
niches,  has  undergone  severe  "  dows- 
ing '*  at  the  hands  of  zealous  Puri- 
tans. A  projecting  octagonal  stair- 
case leads  to  the  upper  chamber,  from 
which  a  window  opened  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  ch.  This  room  was  an- 
ciently used  as  a  library  and  scrip- 
torium. The  whole  porch  was  painted 
and  gilt,  and  some  years  since  a 
great  quantity  of  lapis-lazuli  was 
scraped  from  its  niches. 

The  ch.  was  restored  in  1858.  The 
good  and  simple  nave  roof  is  of  that 
date.  The  aisle  roofs  are  ancient. 
The  small  clerestory  lights  should 
be  noticed;  and  an  altar-tomb  in 
the  chanceljWith  small  figures  under 
canopies  at  its  sides,  said  to  be  that 
of  John  Rede,  Mayor  of  Norwich 
(d.  1502). 


The  decoration  of  the  lowest  set-off 
in  the  tower  buttresses  deserves  no- 
tice. In  this  ch.  Crabbe  the  poet 
was  mairied,  1783.  At  an  earlier 
period  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
drewning  while  bathing  m  the  Wa- 
veney  near  this  place. 

The  road  to  Bungay  runs  along 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  command 
some  pretty  views  over  the  valley ; 
rt.  of  it  is  Bote  Hafl,  the  old  manor 
house  of  the  Boos  family  (who 
were  settled  here  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  m.),  dating  about  1588.  The 
house  is  small,  of  red  brick,  and 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  Each  step 
of  the  wide  staircase  is  formed  of  a 
solid  block  of  oak. 

Beodet  Fen,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
rly.  Stat.,  is  tiie  common  ground  of 
the  town ;  much  of  it  has  lately  been 
laid  out  with  broad  walks  and 
planted.  Bordering  the  fen,  rt,  are 
seen  the  woods  of  Worlingham  HaU 
(Rev.  Sir  Charles  Chirk). 

[Across  the  Waveney,  aboat  1  m. 
from  Beccles,  on  the  Norfolk  side,  is 
8L  Marjf9  Ch,,  GOUngliaM.  It  is 
early  Norm.,  and  has  a  very  peculiar 
ground-plan,  with  a  western  com- 
partment or  galilee,  a  tower,  nave, 
chancel,  and  apse.  There  is  a  mo* 
dem  S.  transept.  ^Compare  the 
plan  of  the  ''  Old  Minster  "  at  South 
Elmham — ^the  present  Rte.,  ante,) 
The  early  Norm,  work  is  very 
noticeable.  The  screen  is  Perp.  In 
Edward  I.*s  reign  GiUingham  was 
held  by  2  persons— out  of  which  2 
fees  came  2  lordships  with  2  churches 
— Gillingham  All  Saints  and  Gil- 
lingham  St.  Mary's.  The  tower  of 
Gillingham  All  Saints  alone  is 
standing.  The  rest  was  puUed  down 
in  1748.  Each  ch.  has  its  own 
churehyard,  divided  only  by  a  road.] 

From  Beccles  the  riy.  may  be 
taken  to  Lowettoft  (Rte.  16),  or  to 
Yamumih  (Rte.  16).  Norwich  (Nor- 
folk, Rte.  21),  or  tjmoich  (Suftolk, 
Rte.  li\  may  also  be  reached  by  rail 
from  Beccles. 
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V  The  names  of  pkon  an  prlntod  In  UaKei  only  in  thote  nmtM  where  the  j^biecf  are 
deeerlbed. 

BOCTB  PAOK 

Acre,    Qdmrgh,   Narford^ 
Houghim 281 

28.  East  Dereham  to  Wells  by 
Fakenham  and  TToZttn^ 
ham,  Bainhamf  East  Ban- 
ham      296 

29.  King's  Lynn  to  Wells  by 
HufuianUm.  CaaUe  Rinng, 
Sandringham,  SneUisham, 
Brancader 804 

80.  Lynn  to  Wisbeoh.  The 
Manhland,  TerringUm, 
TUney,  Walpole,  Sutton 
Bridge 311 

31.  Lynn  to  Ely  by  Downham 
Market    EauBrinkCvt,  316 

32.  Norwich  to  Ely  by  AUU- 
borough  and  Thet/ord, 
Buekenham,  NorthwM, 
MUdmhaU 318 


21.  London  to  Norwich  by  Ips- 

wich       191 

22.  Norwich  to  Yarmouth  and 

Lowestoft.    The    Broade, 
Caieter  Castle  ....  229 

23.  Norwich  to  North  WaUham, 

Woretedj  Mundeeley,  Brom- 
holm 244 


24.  Norwich     to     Cromer    by 

Ayleham.  Caweton,  SoMe, 
EUckling,  Felbrigge    .     . 

25.  Cromer  to   WeUe  by  HolL 

Binham,  HoOcham,  Bum- 
ham  Thorpe     .... 

26.  Norwich  to  Ead  Dereham 

by  Wymondham.  Ketter- 
ingham,  Kivnherley^  Hing- 
hean,  EUing      .... 

27.  East    Dereham   to   King'e 

Lywnhj Swafham,    Caile 


249 


261 


272 


After  traversing  Thrandeston  Bog, 
the  rly.  crosses  the  river  Waveney, 
which  divides  Snffolk  from  Norfolk, 
and  reaches 

94}  m.  from  London,  Dies  Stat,  on 
high  ground ;  L,  1  m.  W.,  lies  the 
town  of  Dite,  the  outskirts  of  which 
Fob  the  line  from  London  to  Diss  extend  nearlvnp  to  the  station  (Inn: 
(where  the  rly.  enters  Norfolk),  see  j  King's  Head).  Pop.  of  parish,  3851. 
EflBEZ,Bte.2;  and  Suffolk,  Bte&  12  !iS<.itfarv'«CA.  (of  flint  and  stone  with 
and  18.  \  panelled  buttresses)  is  Dec.  (piers  and 


ROUTE  21. 

LONDON  TO   NORWICH  BT  IPSWICH. 

(jOrtai  Eaetem  Railway.) 
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arches)  and  Perp.  (wmdows,  clere- 
story, and  roof),  and  is  worth  a  visit. 
It  was  probably  built  by  the  Fitz- 
walters,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor 
from  an  early  period  (circ.  1 180)  until 
1432,  and  were  succeeded  by  the 
Batcli£&,  Earls  of  Sussex.  The 
chancel  was  enlarged  in  1858,  when 
the  oh.  was  restored  at  the  cost  of 
the  late  and  the  present  rectors.  It 
is  in  admirable  order,  and  contains 
some  modem  stained  glass  of  merit. 
There  is  a  fine  (modem)  peal  of  bells. 
In  the  Testry  hangs  a  portrait  of  the 
Bev.  W.  Manning,  rector  of  Diss  for 
46  years  (d.  1857).  The  portrait  was 
taken  at  the  express  desire,  and  at 
the  cost,  of  his'parishioners. 

The  church-yard  is  shaded  by  fine 
lime-trees. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
Balph  de  Diceto,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  n., 
and  author  of  a  valuable  contem- 

Soraiy  chronicle  (printed  in  Twys- 
en's  '  X.  Script.,'  and  in  Gale  and 
Fulman,  'Rer.  Anglic.  Scriptores,') 
was  named  from  this  place.  Diss 
was  the  birthplace,  as  weU  as  the 
rectory,  of  Jonn  Skelton,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Rabelais,  and  the  satirical 
rhymester  against  Wolsey.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  was 
suspended  by  Nix,  Bp.  of  Norwich  ; 
and  for  his  attach  on  the  great 
Cardinal  was  compelled  to  take  sanc- 
tuary at  Westminster,  where  he  died 
in  1529.  (Skelton's  works,  with  a 
life,  were  edited  by  Mr.  Dyce  in 
1843.)  Diss  was  formerly  noted  for 
its  manufactures  of  hempen  cloth, 
now  quite  gone ;  at  present  brashes 
and  cocoa-matting  are  manufiEustured 
here  to  some  extent.  It  has  a  weekly 
market  for  com,  and  a  commodious 
Corn  Hall  was  erected  in  1854  at  the 
sole  expense  of  Thos.  Lombe  Taylor, 
Esq.  Some  antiquities,  chiefly  me- 
dieval, are  preserved  at  the  rectory. 
A  few  relics  of  Gk>thic  carving  are 
scattered  in  the  old  houses  of  the 
town. 
A  little  S.  of  the  town,  which  rises 


steeply  from  its  bank,  is  a  large  pond, 
or  ^  mere,"  of  more  than  5  acres  ai^ea. 
It  is  natural,  with  an  outlet  to  the 
Waveney,  and  perhaps  gave  name  to 
the  town  (dite,  O.  Eng.,  has  been  aakl 
to  signify  a  pond,  but  ?).  It  haa  been 
said  to  contain  a  rare  fish,  called 
chasers  (China  carp) ;  and  certainly 
abounds  in  eels.  (With  a  reference 
to  this  pond.  Diss  farthings  had  a 
"shield  wavy"  for  device.)  The 
sloping  banks  are  prettily  lined  with 
gardens ;  and  on  its  8.  side  is  a  plea- 
sant public  walk  with  good  trees. 

Near  Diss  is  Roydm  HaU  (G.  £, 
Frere,  Esq.,  elder  brother  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  the  representative  of 
that  very  ancient  Norfolk  family). 
Redgrave  Hall  (see  8c!FF0LK,Bte.  20) 
is  6  m.  from  Diss  Stat  In  the  little 
Ch.  of  Frenu,  2  m.  N.W.  of  Diss,  aie 
many  hrasaes  of  the  Blennerhaasets 
(the  earliest  1475),  worth  notice. 

5  m.  N.W.  of  Diss  is  FenjUi£L,  of 
which  parish  Blomefield,  the  histonan 
of  Norfolk,  was  rector.  He  was  boim 
here  in  1705,  the  eldest  son  of  hia 
father,  whose  family  had  long  been 
settled  at  Fersfield.  In  1729  he 
became  rector,  and  his  Hirtory  was 
entirely  written  here.  He  is  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  Fersfield  Ch.  The 
old  rectory  in  which  he  lived  still 
remains ;  the  house  in  which  he  was 
bom  is  now  "  humbly  tenanted." 

97  m.  BurtUm  Stat  2  m.  L  is  the 
beautiful  but  long-neglected  Ch.  of 
Gissing,  chiefly  Dec,  with  Norm, 
doorways,  containing  some  corioos 
monuments  of  the  Kemp  family. 

[2  m.  rt.  is  DickleborougK  Jn  tbe 
Ch.  (Dec.  and  Perp.)  are  an  elaboiate 
monument  to  Dame  Frances  Playters; 
d.  1659.  widow  of  Sir  W.  Playters  of 
Sotterley,  in  Sufiblk,  and  fragments 
of  a  fine  screen. 

4  m,  1.  is  WinfaHhing,  the  Ch.  of 
which  was  much  renowned  fiv  &e 
pobsession  of  *•  a  certeyn  swerd,  called 
the  Good  Swerd  of  Winfarthyng.*' 
A  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  8.  aisle 
was  devoted  to  this  swozd,  which 
"  was  visited  far  and  near/*  espedaUy 
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for  the  diBooyery  of  **  things  that  were 
lost,"  as  of  stolen  or  strayed  horses. 
It  was  also  efficacious  in  delivering 
wirea  from  husbands  who  were  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  if  they  **  would  set 
a  oandle  before  that  swerd  every 
Sunday  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
Tear."  Beoon,  in  his  *Ileliques  of 
Bome,'  asserts  that  he  had  **many 
times  heard,  when  a  child/'  that  the 
sword  had  belonged  to  a  certain 
thief  who  took  sanctuary  in  the 
churchyard,  and  afterwards  escaped, 
leaving  his  sword  behind,  whidi  in 
time  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  relic 
of  powerful  virtue.  Can  it  liave 
been  shown  as  the  sword  of  the 
••  Good  Thiet"  to  whom  chapels  were 
occasionallY  consecrated  ?  The  *<  Old 
Oak"  m  this  parish  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  England,  measuring  70  ft. 
Toond  the  roots,  and  40  ft.  in  the 
middle  of  its  main  trunk.  The  tree 
still  stands  near  the  Lodge  Farm, 
bat  has  only  a  slender  life  remaining 

In  1558,  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Sufisex  and  Sir 
Bicfaard  Southwell  directing  the 
punishment  of  2  persons,  who  bemg 
appointed  to  '^  watch  a  lanner's 
neat,"  in  the  disparked  park  of  the 
•*  Lady  Mary's  Grace  "  at  Winfar- 
thing,  oonferaed  that  they  had  stolen 
3  young  hawks  from  the  said  nest, 
and  would  not  say  for  whom. 
Nearly  a  month  later,  the  Lords 
wrote  aj^ain.  The  thieves  were  still 
obstinate;  and  it  was  proposed  to 
examine  them  *'  by  tortours  or  other- 
wise." Such  was  the  value  of  hawks 
in  those  days.  In  the  34th  Edw. 
III.  it  was  made  felony  to  steal  one, 
and  this  statute  was  still  in  foroe.1 

100  m.  THfeUhaU  Stat  (Here  the 
bnoch  line  from  Beocles  by  Bunmy 
joins  the  main  rly.)  The  2  churches 
of  Tivetshail  1.,  and  the  2  churches 
of  Pulham  rt.,  contain  little  of 
interest  Dowsing  the  destructive 
is  mid,  by  tradition  of  the  place,  to 
have  been  bom  and  to  have  lived  at 
Pulham  St  Mary. 

103  m,  F»mc^  Stat,  is  named  from 


the  village  of  Fomcett  St.  Peter, 
about  I  nu  on  1. 

[rt.  3  m.  is  Stratum  St.  Mary't, 
The  ch.  has  a  round  tower.  The 
body  of  the  ch.  was  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Bo^er  de  Burgh,  about  1330.  In  the 
parish  is  Stratum  Houie  (E.  Bur- 
roughes,  Esq.). 

Between  Fomcett  and  the  next 
station,  Tasburgh  is  passed,  rt.  It 
may  best  be  visited  from  Flordon 
Stat.,  whence  it  is  distant  2^  m. 
Tasburgh  stands  on  an  intrenched 
hill  above  the  Tas  or  Taes,  on  the 
probable  site  of  the  Boman  ''Ad 
Tavura."  The  camp  is  quadrangular, 
and  iucludes  about  24  acres ;  within 
it  stands  the  Ch.,  which  has  a  round 
tower,  of  Early  Norman  character.  It 
had  2  tiers  of  recessed  arches,  but  in 
rebuilding  the  summit,  the  arches  of 
the  upper  tier  have  been  cut  off.  The 
arch  mto  the  nave  is  rude  and  quite 
of  Boman  aspect.  It  is  filled  up 
with  an  internal  early  pointed  arch. — 
Woodward. 

2  m.  L  of  Tasburgh  is  Boyland 
SaU  (W.  P.  Irby,  Esq.),  a  large 
Elizabethan  house,  built  1571,  and 
repaired  by  Hon.  Admiral  Irby  i^ 
1801.  The  pari$hCh.jMomingthorp€, 
has  a  round  tower.  Fritton  Ch.,  close 
to  Boyland  Hall,  has  a  round  tower 
of  Trans.-Norm.  date,  and  peculiar, 
inasmuch  as  the  E.  face  of  the  tower 
preserves  its  convexity  to  the  ground, 
and  within  the  nave.  The  apse  is 
pure  Norm.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  whole 
cased  with  cut  flint.] 

The  country  from  TivetshaU  is 
much  wooded,  but  flat.  It  is  still 
wooded,  but  becomes  somewhat  more 
broken,  as  we  approadi 

106  m.  Flordon  Stat 

p.  4  m.  is  AshweOthorpe  HtdX 
(I^y  Bemers),  a  brick  Eliaibethan 
house,  partly  modernised,  and  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  Thorpe, 
Bourchier,  Knyvett,  and  Bemers 
families.  In  the  Ch.  is  an  altar-tomb 
to  Sir  Edward  Thorpe  and  his  wife. 
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Sir  Tho8.  Knyvett  of  Asbwellthorpe. 
who  died  in  1616,  was  *^  much  beloved 
for  his  hospitality  and  good  nature." 
In  his  time,  according  to  a  ballad  (to 
be  found  at  length  in  Blomfield),  a 
marvel  occurred  in  the  hall  of  Asb- 
wellthorpe ;  the  tradition  of  which  has 
not  quite  passed  away.  A  stranger 
presented  himself  at  Christmns  time, 
and  after  showing  the  company  an 
acorn,  set  it  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall.  Immediately  an  oak-tree 
sprang  up,  which  soon  filled  the  hall 
with  its  branches.  .  It  bore  aooms, 
which  fell ;  and  at  last  two  *'  stout 
and  strong  "  men  came  in,  and  cut  it 
down.  But  no  one  could  move  the 
tree,  until  a  brace  of  goslings  ap- 
peared, and  drew  it  away.  No  trace 
of  it  was  left, — ^not  even  a  chip  from 
the  felling.  The  feat  resembles  the 
recorded  doings  of  the  **  Tregetour," 
in  Chaucer ;  and  is  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  glamour  of  a  magic 
lanthom. 

3  m.  rt.  is  Shoitetiham  ParJe  (B.  Fel- 
lowes,  Esq.).  Tliis  is  a  handsome 
modem  house,  built  upon  the  site  of 
a  seat  of  the  D'Oyley  family.] 
.  109i  ^'  Swainsthorpe  Stat.  The 
village  ch.  has  a  round  tower,  with 
a  hexagonal  upper  story;  and  2  m. 
rt.  GrecU  Poringland  (pronounced 
Por'land)  ch.  has  a  similar  tower. 

[Poringland  is  on  the  old  London 
roud,  5  m.  from  Norwich.  Off  this 
road  (E.)  about  1^  m.  from  Poring- 
land are  the  little  churches  of  Fram- 
ingham  Pigot  and  Framingham 
Earl ;  both  curious  and  early.  That 
of  Framingham  Pigot  is  specially 
remarkable.  It  is  all  of  one  period, 
and  may  very  well  date  from  before 
the  Conquest.  The  windows  were 
originally  double-splayed,  but  E.E. 
and  modem  lights  have  been  in- 
serted. AU  the  quoins  are  of  Roman- 
shaped  tiles.  The  chancel  arch  is 
very  rude,  formed  of  mbble  and 
flints;  and  either  the  abacus  and 
jambs  have  been  removed,  or  the 
arch  was  left  as  now,  when  it  as- 
sumes a  rude  trefoil  shape.     The 


Ch.  of  Framingham  Eari  haa  the 
same  character ;  but  there  is  an  ela- 
borate late  Norm,  chanoel  arch,  and 
N.  and  S.  doors  highly  ornamented. 
Howe  Ch.,  6  m.  from  Norwich,  on 
the  same  road,  also  very  small,  has  a 
round  tower  about  40  ft.  high,  built 
of  flint  and  mbble,  mixed  with 
Boman  bricks.  About  18  ft.  from 
the  ground  are  3  windows — S.,  W.  and 
N. — with  deep  external  and  infernal 
splays.  A  very  plain  oircnlar  arch 
opens  to  the  nare.  If  any  of  these 
round  towers  are  pre-Norman,  this 
of  Howe  may  fairly  advance  a  daim 
to  be  so  considered.] 

[About  1}  m.  N.E.  of  Swainsthorpe, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tans,  lies 
Caider  8t.  EdmuncTa,  3  m.  8.  of  Nor- 
wich, with  a  ch.  standing  virithm  the 
entrenchments  of  a  Roman  camp  or 
fortress.  Some  have  supposed  it  to 
be  the  trae  *'Venta  loenorum,"  and 
according  to  an  old  rhyme — 

*'  Gaister  was  a  dty  when  Norwich  was  none. 
And  Norwich  was  built  of  Gaister  atone." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  confldently 
asserted  that  Norwich  was  Venta. 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
estuary  into  which  the  Wensum, 
Yare,  and  Taes  then  fell,  and  that 
Gaister  was  only  a  Oastrum  Stativum 
to  be  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
Roman  army,  on  its  S.  bank -an  out- 
post to  control  a  hostile  popnlatioii— 
**  such  a  fort  as  the  Romans  nsmiJly 
erected  after  conquest  for  the  use 
of  their  garrison  and  colony"  (see 
Nonoichy  port,  for  some  fmrther  re- 
marks on  this  question).  The  ditch 
and  rampart,  still  very  perfect,  with 
fragments  of  an  inner  wall  of  flint 
and  tile,  forming  3  sides  of  a  parallelo- 
gram (the  4th  side  towards  the  Ties 
being  open)  exist,  and  enclose  a  space 
of  about  30  acres,  measuring  11&  ft. 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  1349  from  E.  to 
W.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  here.  Among  tbem  a  small 
bronze  bust,  supposed  to  represent 
the  Emperor  Oda,  and  a  flne  tena- 
ootta  fragment,  a  head  of  Diana,  give 
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a  high  imiMraflBioii  of  the  eiilti¥alkm 
of  the  Booma  oecvpants. 

Luge  trees  are  growing  in  the 
trenoh  aad  cm  the  aides  of  the  fone; 
and  the  scene  is  mther  pretty. 

The  a^  0/  SL  Edmumd,  standing 
within  the  enclosure,  near  the  S.£. 
oomer,  is  ohiefljr  built  of  matenals 
taken  fitom  the  walls.  The  ohancel 
has  E.  Eng.  lancet  windows*  The 
naTeisPeip.  The  font  is  fine  Perp., 
sculptured  with  emblems  of  the 
EvangeliatB,  and  of  the  Passion,  and 
with  ooats  of  arms :  but  there  seems 
no  reason  for  asserting,  as  Blomefield 
doM,  that  it  was  giren  to  the  eh.  by 
Ridutfd  de  Caefcre,  born  here  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  14th  oenty..  and 
sfterwaids  rioar  of  St.  Stephen's  in 
Norwieh.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
"  a  ooDstant  preacher  of  God's  word 
in  J^iglisb,"  was  a  great  fiivourer 
of  WickliflTs  doctrine,  and  pil- 
^images  were  made  to  the  tomb 

in  St.  Stephen's  Ch.  of  the  **  good 

Tiker,"  as  he  was  called. 
Bide^   Hall,  abont  2  m.  K  of 

Gaister,  on  the  road  between  Noi^ 

wioh  and  Bungay,  was  the  old  seat 

of  the  Wardes,  ancestors  of  the  first 

BsiOQ  Wiode,  so  created  by  Charles 

I.  hi  Bixley  Ch.  ia  the  monu- 
ment of  Edward  Warde  of  Bex- 
ley,  d.  I5aa    His  sixth  son,  WU- 

liam   Warden   became  a  goldsmith 

in  London;   as  was  then  not  un- 

ssoal  with  yoni^;er  sons  of  good 

family.    He  made  a  great  fortune, 

founded  on  the   purchase   from   a 

sailor  of  a  number  of  rough  dia- 
monds;   and   when   Lord   Dudley 

applied  to  him  es  a  banker  (which 

neariy  all  goldsmiths  then  were)  for 

the  adfance  of  a  large  sum,  **Mr. 

Warde  told  liim  he  luiglit  be  supplied 

better  Mid  more  honourably  than  by 

borrowing."    The  "better"  method 

was  a  noftiriage  between  Warde's  only 

Bon, Hnmble  Ward,  and  Lord  Dudley^s 

granddaughter  and  heiress.     This 

was  anaaged.     The   lady  became 

Baroness  Dudley:  and  her  husband, 

firrt  knighted  at  Oxford  in  1643,  was 
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afborwaids  created  Baron  Warde. 
Their  descendants  for  a  time  united 
the  titles.] 

A  viaduct  of  6  arches  carries  our 
rly.  over  the  river  Yare,  and  over  the 
Cambridge,  London,  and  Norwich 
Blj^  (see  Bte.  26),  in  order  to  reach 

113^  m.  Norwich.  (The  terminus 
of  the  rly.  from  Ipswich  and  London 
is  at  the  Victoria  8UU.,  half  a  mile 
from  the  Wensum.  From  the  Thorpe 
8kU^  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
run  the  lines  to  Yarmouth,  and  to 
London  vid  Cambridge.  HateU: 
Boyal,  in  the  Market-place;  Nor- 
folk, in  St  Giles'sHBtieet ;  both  oen- 
tial,  but  hardly  worthy  of  so  impor- 
tant a  city.  A  pleasanter  resting-pLioe 
is  the  '*  Maid's  Head,"  in  Fye  Bridge- 
street,  opposite  the  oh.  of  SS.  Simon 
and  Jnda  This  is  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, old-fashioned,  and  very  com- 
fortable. There  is  one  ooach  daily 
to  Cromer  vid  Aylsham  (see  Bte.  24), 
and  one  ttom  N.  Walsham  to  Cromer 
(Bte.  24). 

The  population  of  the  borough  of 
Norwich  in  1871  was  80,386.  The  an- 
cient city  was  in  part  on  ihe  rt.  bank 
of  the  Wensum,  which  here  makes  a 
great  bend  in  its  course,  occupying 
the  high  ground  on  which  the  Castle 
stands,  the  hillwhicii  stretches  away 
from  it  N.W.,  and  the  low  land 
nearer  the  river,  occupied  by  the 
Cathedral  and  the  buildings  attached 
to  it.  The  walls,  part  still  remaining, 
extended  to  Magdalen  Ghites,  on  the 
left  bank,  taking  in  a  large  portion 
of  ground,  which  used  to  be  called 
^*  over  the  water.**  The  more  modem 
Norwich  has  extended  herself  on  all 
sides.  Few  plaoes  in  England  are 
more  puzzling  to  a  straneer.  There 
is  no  main  street,  and  although 
the  market-place  is  a  chief  centee^ 
the  streets  which  wind  towards  it 
are  so  narrow  and  intricate  that  the 
topography  of  the  city  is  by  no  means 
understood  at  a  glanoe.  Even  Hie 
view  from  the  Castle  mound,  or  tha^ 
from  the  Cathedral  tower,  will  ^ 
greatly  assist  the  visitor,  who  shr 
K  2 
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well  study  the  map  before  yentnring 
inta  the  labyrinth  of  atreets,  ine- 
gcdarly  pitched  with  large  pebblea, 
and  not  pleasant  for  walking.  But 
the  aichiDologiBt  will  not  regret  the 
tame  which  be  may  g^ve  to  Korwioh. 
Besides  the  Cathedral  and  the  Castle, 
the  city  is  rich  in  old  buildings  and 
in  ohs.  of  interest ;  and  as  the  his- 
torical centre  of  East  Anglia,  its  asso- 
oiations  and  reoollectionB  are  saffi- 
oient  to  occupy  for  many  a  long  day 
the  most  indemtigable  of  Oldbucks. 
Whether  Norwich  was  really  the 
Venta  loenorom  of  the  Romans  is  a 
matter  '*  ad  hnc  sub  judice/'  and  per^ 
haps  will  neyer  be  decided  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is  remarkable  that  no 
traces  of  Roman  walls,  or  indeed  of 
Roman  occupation,  haye  been  fomid 
here ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  mound  and  dykes  of  the 
Castle,  certainly  older  than  the  Ro- 
man period,  indicate  a  yery  impor- 
tant stzonghold  of  the  loeni,  and 
just  such  a  position  as  the  Romans, 
whereyer  they  could  ( as  at  Exeter,  for 
example)  seized  at  once,  and  fortified 
in  their  own  fashion.  A  yery  pro- 
bable explanation  is  that  suggested 
by  Mr.  Harrod  (see^Kwi,— the  Castle), 
who  supposes  that  the  legions  could 
not  obtam  possession  of  the  Norwich 
atrenghold  until  the  rest  of  the  district 
was  so  completely  subdued  that  walls 
were  not  necessary.  Meanwhile  they 
had  constructed  their  camp  at  Cais- 
ter  (see  ante).  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  Venta  Icenorum  is  to  be  sought 
either  ^t  Norwich  or  at  Caister. 

Saxons  and  Danes  soon  found 
their  way  up  the  Yare  and  the  Wen- 
sum;  and  Norwich  (the  name  is 
probably  North  wic=:the  North  hai^ 
oour,  as  Ipswich  is  the  ivfe  or  har- 
bour at  the  mouth  of  the  G^iiping) 
rapidly  became  an  important  East 
Anglian  *•  burgh."  It  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  the  Danes  nnder 
Swend  (Sweyne)  himself  in  1003, 
when  Thetfoid  was  also  attacked  (see 
Rte.  32 X  marking  these  '* burghs" 
as  the  most  important  in  the  dirtrict 


After  the  Conquest  a  eaatle  was  biriH 
here,  and  in  1094  6p.  Herbert  Lcv 
singa  remoyed  the  episcopal  see  of 
East  Anglia  from  Thetford,  wfaefe 
it  had  been  temporarily  plaeed«  tc 
Norwich,  where  it  has  ever  sinoe  r^ 
mained.  Much  of  the  sabeeqiieDt 
history  of  the  city  is  thus  coimecied 
with  the  Cathedral  and  the  Ben€i(&- 
tine  monastery  attached  to  it.  C%ar- 
ters  were  granted  to  Norwich  by 
Henry  II.  and  by  many  snoeeeding 
kings  down  to  James  II.  Hie  city 
has  returned  2  "  burgesses  **  to  Pu^ 
liament  since  the  2dth  Edwaid  I. 
Under  Edward  IIL  it  was  made  the 
"  staple"  of  wool  and  wooll^i  cloth 
for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  a  trade 
which  certainly  existed  here  at  a 
yery  early  period,  and  which  rapidly 
became  more  important  after  the  set- 
tlement ofFlemingsat  Worsteed  (see 
Rte.  3)  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  L 
From  wliateyer  causes — ^whether  frcn 
the  pestilence  of  1348,  known  as  the 
**  black  death"  (of  which  it>  reccuded 
that  57.874  persons,  '^besides  reli- 
gious and  beggars,**  died  in  Norwich 
alone)  which  produced  a  great  seardty 
of  labour,  ana  a  consequent  demand 
for  higher  wages,  giying  oeoaakm  fox 
the  famous  ** Statute  of  Labourers;** 
whether  from  the  decline  of  manu- 
foctures;  or  from  the  excliisiyeiieff 
of  the  great  trade  guilds,  which  bene- 
fited the  bmgoBSOS  father  than  tbs 
mass  of  the  commons,  Norfolk,  like 
the  rest  of  the  country,  took  her  fbU 
share  in  the  rebellion  of  1381,  ne- 
oially  signalised  by  the  deeds  ot  Wst 
Tyler.  Norwich  was  then  attadml 
by  a  great  body  of  men,  chiefly  from 
Thetmrd,  Lynn,  and  Yarmouth, 
under  John  the  '*  litteater,*  or 
'*  dyer,"  who  wsa  afterwards  defeated 
and  hanged  by  Bp.  Spenser  at  Ncrth 
Walsham  (see  Rte.  23,  and  Jafrmi) 
They  came  and  **  rested  befinv 
Jiorwich,"  probably  on  Moos^ld 
Heath,    like    Kett   in    1549.    The 

Soyemor  of  Norwich  was  Sir  Robert 
e  Salle,  ^*no  gentleman  born,**  ssys 
Froissart,  and  '*of  hia  body  one  of 
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the  biggest  knights  in  all  England." 
Od  the  insistence  of  the  rebels,  Bir 
Bobert  went  forth  ''to  q)eak  with 
them,  in  the  field,"  alone,  and  on 
hoisehftck.    He  wonld  notoonsentto 
their  demands,  and  they  at  last  set  on 
him  "  to  slay  him."  Tlien  the  knight 
''  let  bis  hoiae  go.  and  dme  out  a 
good  Bweide,  and  began  to  sorimyshe 
with  tbem,  and  made  a  great  place 
abont  him,  that  it  was  pleasure  to 
behold  bym."    But  there  were  so 
many  agamst  him  ''  that  if  he  had 
been  of  yron  or  stele,  he  must  nedes 
have  b^n  slayne.    But  yet  or  he 
dyed^  he  sleu  xii  out  of  liande,  be- 
sjrde  them  that  be  hurte.    This  was 
ttM  ende  of  Syr  Bobert  Salle»  which 
was  great  domage.    For  which  dede 
alteiiraide    all    the    Knights    and 
Squyers  of  England  were  angry,  and 
sore   displeased   whan   they   herde 
thereof." — LordBemeri  'Froissart.' 
llie  ciiicens,  deprived  of  their  cap- 
tain, were  mach  disturbed ;  and  the 
oommcoia,  riding  through  the  country, 
t&XBd  many  knights  and  gentlemen, 
some  of  whom,  dissembling  for  the 
time,  **came  into  credit"  with  Lit- 
tester,  **  taking  assay  of  his  meats 
sod  drinks,"  and  doing  hjtn  other 
servioes.    Sir  Stephen  de  Hales, ''be- 
cause he  was  a  comely  knight,"  was 
appointed  his  carver.    Much  money 
was  paid  to  the  rebels  by  the  city, 
whiui  nevertheless  sufieied  greatly 
from  plunder  and  riot    Meanwhile 
Spenser,  the  young  Bp.  of  Norwich, 
who  was  then  at  Burleigh,  near  Stam- 
fixd,  marched  in  all  haste  to  Norwich, 
enooontered  certain  of  the  rebels  on 
his  way,  whom  he  "  gave  good  ao« 
count  of,"  dispersed  them  firom  before 
Norwich,  and  pursued  them  to  North 
Walsham  (see  Rte.  28),  where  Littes- 
ter  was  taken.    He  was  hanged  and 
qnartered,  one  portion  of  ms  body 
beiog  set  up  on  his  own  house  in 
Norwich. 

In  1549  came  Rett's  rebellion. 
'Hie  insurgents  established  them- 
nlvee  on  Mbusehold  Heath,  and 
Norwidi  was  twice  taken  (see  the 


story  at   length,  under  Mouuhotd, 

Elizabeth  visited  "her  most  duti- 
ful city"  of  Norwich  in  1578,  and 
underwent  such  a  succession  of  ova- 
tions, shows,  devices,  and  "  sotelties  " 
as  might  well  have  stricken  terror  to 
the  heart  of  any  one  but  the  *'  Queen 
of  lion  port"  She  was  welcomed  by 
"  Gurgunt,  King  of  England,  which 
built  the  GasUe  of  Norwich  called 
Blaunche  flower,"  and  received  a 
message  from  the  gods,  at  the  hands 
of  Mercury,  in  the  Green  Yard  ad- 
joining the  Cathedral.  There  were 
sundry  *  rare  and  delicate  bankets,' 
and  her  Majesty,  departing,  "called  to 
Master  Mayor,  and  said  :  ^  I  have 
laid  up  in  my  breast  such  good  will 
as  I  shall  never  forget  Norwich;' 
and  proceeding  forward  did  shake 
her  riding  rod,  and  say:  'Fare- 
well, Norwich!'  with  the  water 
standing  in  her  eyes." 

During  the  Civil  War,  Norwich 
seems  to  have  played  no  very  impor- 
tant part,  and  the  most  noticeable 
event  was  the  plunder  of  the  palace 
and  the  sacking  of  the  Cathedral,* 
events  dwelt  on  by  the  unfortunate 
Bp.  Hall  in  his  '  Hard  Measure/  Of 
later  history  there  is  little  to  record. 
Charles  H.  visited  Norwich,  and  was 
entertained  in  most  stately  fashion 
by  Lord  Henry  Howard,  then  owner 
of  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk (see  pout,  the  Museum),  of  which 
the  dty  was  not  a  little  proud,  but 
which  Evelyn  describes  as  "an  old 
wretched  building,  and  that  part 
of  It  newly  buUt  of  brick  very 
ill  understood." — MemoirSj  i.  To 
make  amends,  Evelyn  (who  tra<* 
veiled  hither  from  Euston  in  my 
Lord  of  Howard's  flying  coach  witn 
6  horses)  pronounces  Norwich  itself 
"  one  of  the  largest,  and  certainly, 
after  London,  one  of  the  nobl^ 
cities  of  England;  for  its  vene- 
rable cathedrall,  number  of  stately 
churches,  deanesse  of  the  streets, 
and  buildings  of  flints  so  exquisitely 
headed  and  squared,  as  I  was  mv 
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festivitiett;  and  the  danos  wen 
alWAjs  followed  by  a  lusorioiu  bes- 
qnet  When  the  Dake  of  NorfbU 
came  to  Norwieh  he  was  greeted  lihB 
akingretanniigtohueapitaaL  Tho 
hells  of  Ihe  oathedxal  and  of  St.  Peter 
Mancroft  were  rang;  the  gma  of  the 
castle  were  fixed ;  and  the  mayor  and 
aldennen  waited  on  their  iUnstrioai 
fellow  citizen  with  oomplimentaiy 
addresses.  In  the  year  1698,  tfae 
population  of  Norwich  was  found, 
by  actoal  enumeration,  to  be  between 
28^000  and  29,000  souls."— i»rt. 
JBng^  yoL  i.,  oh.  3. 

The  gxadnal  withdiawal  of  the 
iilk  and  woollen  trade  tnm  Norfolk 
to  the  north  of  England  ha£;  during 
the  present  oenty.,  yetj  math  le«- 
ened  the  eammercial  impovtanoe  oi 
Norwich  (see  ManufitotiireB,  ptdr, 
and  good  roads  and  lailwaya,  giviog 
easy  aocess  to  the  metropolis,  have 
dertroyed  (as  in  other  parts  of  in- 
land) its  former  pontion  as  tba 
social  capital  of  East  Anglia.  But 
it  is  em  by  fitf  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  ci^  of  the  district. 


astonished  at.  •  .  .  ,  Thesoburbs 
are  large,  the  prospects  sweeto, 
with  other  amenities,  not  omitting 
the  flower  gardens  in  which  all  the 
inhabitants  eKcel." 

The  picture  of  Norwich  about  this 
time  (in  1685)  has  been  thus  drawn 
by  Lord  Macanlay ;— 

*<  Norwich  was  the  capital  bf  a 
large  and  fruitful  province.  It  was 
the  residenoe  of  a  bishop  and  of  a 
chapter.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  chief  manufacture  of  the  realm. 
Some  men  distinguished  by  learning 
and  science  had  recently  dwelt 
there :  and  no  place  in  the  kin^pdom, 
except  the  capital  and  the  UniTersi- 
ties,  had  more  attractions  for  the 
curious.  The  lifantry,  the  museum, 
the  aviary,  and  the  botanical  garden 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  were  thought 
by  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
well  worthy  of  a  long  pilgrimage. 
Norwich  had  also  a  Court  in  minia- 
ture. In  the  heart  of  the  city  stood 
an  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk, said  to  be  the  largest  town- 
house  in  the  kingdom,  out  of  London. 
In  this  mansion,  to  which; were 
annexed  a  tennis-court,  a  bowling- 
green,  and  a  wilderness  stretching 
along  the  banks  of  the  Wensum,  the 
noble  family  of  Howard  fluently 
resided,  and  kept  a  state  resembling 
that  of  petty  sovereigns.  Drmk  was 
lerved  to  guests  in  goblets  of  pure 
gold.  The  very  tongs  and  shovels 
were  of  silver.  Pictures  by  Italian 
masters  adorned  the  walls.  The 
cabinets  were  filled  with  a  fine  col- 
lection of  gems,  purchased  by  that 
Earl  of  Arundel  whose  marbles  are 
now  among  the  ornaments  of  Oxford. 
Here,  in  me  year  1671,  Charles  and 
his  Court  were  sumptuously  enter- 
tained. Here,  too,  all  comers  were 
annually  welcomed  from  Christmas 
to  Twelfth-night  Ale  flowed  in 
oceans  for  the  populace.  Three 
coaches,  one  of  which  had  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  5002.  to  contain  fourteen 
persons,  were  sent  every  afternoon 
round  the  city  to  bring  ladies  to  the 


There  are  2  chief  centres  in  Nor- 
wich—the  Markd  Flao§  for  the 
city,  and  the  Ctdhednd  with  its  pre- 
cincts. The  Norwich  Mai^et  is 
somewhat  fiimous ;  and  Oobbett  pnv 
nounoed  it  the  best,  neateit,  and 
most  attractive  he  had  ever  seen.  It 
is  graced  (however  appropiiatdy)  by 
a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo. 
(This  market-plaoe,  whioh  was  th» 
'*  magna  erofta  OBstelli" — ^the  grest 
field  or  craft  of  the  castle*-was  asde 
the  head-quarters  of  the  'EM  d 
Warwick's  troops  during  Ketf  s  re- 
bellion (1549,  see  notO.  It  afle^ 
wards  took  2  men  24  oays,  and  anothff 
man  12  days  **  in  cleansing  and  load- 
ing of  carts,  ibr  248  loads  wen  ouried 
away.") 

Adjoining  the  Market  Plaoe,  the 
places  to  be  visited  are^the  Outfit 
the  QuildhaXl  8t.  ^fidtvie's  AAths 
ifatattiit,  the  C%s.  of  iSt.  Pder  JToa- 
emft  and  8L  uindriM,  and  cos  or  two 
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more,  if  Ume  permit  The  CaOie^ 
dral  predneU  form  a  rery  diBtinot 
quarter.  Besides  the  gr^  ch.  itself, 
the  Grammar  School  iaain&ied  here. 
The  eazliest  importance  of  Nor- 
wich (or  rather  of  the  site)  is  no 
donbt  connected  with  the  CcuUe, 
which  may  therefore  be  first  visited. 
The  great  Norm,  keep,  towering  on 
its  lofty  mound,  is  one  of  the  diief 
landmarks  of  the  oitY.  It  occupies 
the  highest  point  of  a  hill  that,  rising 
from  the  W.  side  of  the  Wensum, 
extends  by  Bracondale  and  along 
Ber^treet  to  the  site  of  the  Castle. 
This  highest  point  has  probably  been 
•carped,  and  Drought  to  its  present 
fbim  l^  art  The  mound,  com- 
manding a  noble  fiew,  and  the  plat- 
fonn  on  which  the  keep  stands,  are 
sooessible  at  all  times.  From  it  a 
itntnger  will  obtain  some  genial 
idea  of  the  city  (most  intricate  in  its 
plan),  which  lies  spread  at  his  feet. 
The  keep  itself  serres  as  the  county 
gaol, — as  it  has  served  sinoe  the 
reign  of  Hemry  IIU— and  the  Interior 
can  only  be  seen  by  a  magistrate's 
Older. 

Mr.  Harrod  ('  Gastles  and  Convents 
of  Norfolk*)  has  shown  that  the 
plan  of  the  earthworks,  formerly  (and 
•tiU  partly)  surrounding  the  keep, 
given  bv  Blomefield,  and  since  gene- 
rally adopted,  is  altogether  inao- 
eDrat&  The  true  plan,  no  doubt, 
resembled  that  of  the  great  earth- 
works at  Castle  Rising  (Bte.  29), 
Castle  Acre  (Ste.  27),  and  elsewhere 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  dis- 
played a  great  central  mound  en- 
circled by  a  deep  fosse,  with  2  works 
attached  to  it,  one  of  irregular  form, 
anhradng  what  is  now  called  the 
Osstle  Meadow,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
keep  mound ;  the  other,  a  half  oval, 
or  borseslloe,  covering  part  of  what 
i*  now  the  O&ttle  Market  These 
outer  snelosives  can  no  lon^  be 
tnoed,  but  of  tlieir  former  existence 
^^Mte  oan  be  no  doubt ;  and  as  little 
that  the  whole  of  these  earthworks 
Vera  of  British  origin,  and  formed  a 


chief  stronghold  of  the  Iceni.  Mr. 
Hiarrod  suggests  that  the  Roman 
camp  at  Caister  was  constructed  be- 
fore the  legions  could  obtain  posses- 
sion of  this  British  fortress ;  and  that, 
although  Norwich  may  have  been 
the  true  Yenta  Icenorum,  the  want  of 
Roman  fortifications  here  is  owing  to 
this  fact,  since  by  the  time  they  did 
possess  themselves  of  the  city,  the 
British  power  was  completely  broken 
up,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for 
fortresses. 

We  may  therefore  regard  the  Castle 
mound,  and  the  fosse  which  surrounds 
it,  as  relics  of  faroff  Icenian  days, 
before  the  first  appearance  of  the 
legionaries  in  the  district.  The 
great  keep,  and  the  other  scanty 
oragments  of  the  medi»val  castle, 
are  entirely  Norm.  These  ftag- 
ments  are  the  arch  of  the  bridge 
by  which  the  fosse  is  crossed  (said 
to  be  the  oldest  arch  of  its  size 
in  England),  and  the  bases  of  2 
towers,  one  on  each  side  the  top 
of  the  bridge.  The  bridge  has  been 
re&ced  with  flints,  and  the  great 
keep  has  been  ** restored"  so  ^ec- 
tufOly  that  it  has  lost  (on  the  out- 
side) all  appearance  of  real  antiquity. 
It  is  stiU,  nowever,  of  much  interest, 
without  and  within.  The  keep  is 
nearly  square  (92  ft.  by  96  ft.,  about 
76  ft.  high),  and  its  size,  as  a  Norm, 
keep,  is  only  exceeded  in  England 
by  the  keep  at  Colchester  (168  ft  by 
126  ft. ;  see  Essex,  Rte.  2),  which, 
however,  is  on  a  different  plan,  and 
cannot  foiriy  be  compared.  It  was 
built  of  Bamack  stone,  faced  with 
Caen  (of  late  years  it  has  been 
entirely  refaoed).  The  exterior  walls, 
between  the  buttresses,  are  covered 
with  a  aeries  of  arcades  and  reticu- 
lated work,  well  relieving  the  broad, 
and  otherwise  monotonous,  surfoce. « 

Until  the  late  restoretion  the  keep 
was  a  shell.  This  shell  now  sur- 
rounds an  open  yard,  filled  by  de- 
tached modem  buildings.  The  en- 
trance is  by  a  tower  on  the  easte^ 
side  (as  at  Rising,  and   in   of 
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Norm,  keeps),  *•  restored  "  by  Wil- 
kins  (and  by  him  called  bigod^s 
Tbiver,  the  name  is  not  older;,  and 
oontaining,  on  its  upper  floor,  the 
fpruid  entrance  to  the  great  tower. 
This  is  *'  a  very  remarkable  specimen 
of  early  Norman.  One  large  arch 
spanning  the  space  enoloees  a  large 
elaborately  ornamented  doorway,  and 
a  smaller  one  to  the  right  of  it." — 
Harrod.  The  capitals  are  enriched 
with  soalptare  rebtine  to  the  chase, 
hunters  with  horns,  dogs  attacking 
wild  animals,  &c.  **  The  interior  of 
the  great  tower  must,  from  what  re- 
mains to  indicate  its  arrangements, 
have  been  extremely  like  the  great 
tower  at  Rising,  though  on  a  larger 
aoale.  The  dungeons  in  the  base- 
ment are  more  numerous  than  they 
are  there ;  the  wall  of  diyision  from 
east  to  west  is  here  in  the  centre,  and 
there  were  4  dungeons  on  the 
southern  space  instead  of  2  ;  but  on 
the  northern  side  the  arrangement 
must  have  been  exactly  the  same. 
The  upper  floor  is  almost  identical 

in  arrangement The  grand 

entrance  opened  into  a  large  and 
lofty  hall.  At^the  8.E.  angle  is  a 
room  called  the  Chapel,  but  there  is 
no  trace  on  the  wall  of  sedilia, 
piscina,  or  altar  ....  and  the  rude 
carvings  in  the  S.E.  recess,  strangely 
called  an  '  altar-piece,'  are  clearly 
the  efforts  of  some  unfortunate  pri- 
soner to  beguile  his  time.*' — Ha'nod, 
There  seems  no  reason  for  believing 
this  apartment  to  have  been  a  chapel. 
The  similar  room  at  Rising  was,  as 
Mr.  Harrod  suggests,  a  private  apart- 
ment for  the  lord  of  the  castle,  when- 
ever he  should  be  compelled  to  take 
refuse  in  the  keep.  Tiie  walls  of 
the  keep  are  pieroea  by  triforial  gal- 
leries, where  sentinels  or  prisoners  of 
ancient  days  have  scratched  their 
names  and  grotesque  fancies,  still  to 
be  detected.  Stairs  lead  to  the  ram- 
parts, whence  the  view  is,  of  course, 
still  wider  than  from  the  exterior 
platform.  The  position  of  the  Cathe- 
dral in  the  lower  ground,  the  winding 


of  the  Wensum,  Mousehold  Heatii 
across'  the  river  (eastward),  with 
Kett's  Castle  oonspicooos  (see  jped 
for  a  notice  of  Rett's  risingX  ^'^^  ^ 
wooded  heights  of  Thorpe  berond, 
are  the  chief  points  to  be  notioed. 

The  modem  buildings  within  the 
keep  form  the  gaol  itself.  The 
massive  wall  and  embattled  gate 
of  granite,  by  which  the  momid  is 
surrounded  and  i^proached,  were 
constructed  at  the  time  of  the  "  re- 
storation "  of  the  keep. 

There  may  have  been,  as  at  Thet- 
ford  (see  Rte.  32),  a  stroiigbold  esta- 
blished, during  the  Saxon  period,  on 
the  earlier  mound  and  within  the 
earlier  dykes.  But  the  first  Cadk 
waa  built  here  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest. In  1074  the  Constable  wu 
Ralph  Guader,  a  Bretou  on  his 
mother's  side;  his  &iher  was  aa 
Englishman,  and  bora  in  Norfidk, 
whence,  says  the  'Anglo -Saxon 
Chronicle,'  ^  the  hang  gave  his  son 
the  earldom  of  Norfolk  and  also  of 
Suffolk."  In  1076  Earl  Ralnh  mu- 
ried  at  Norwich  the  daugnter  of 
William  Fitzoebern.  In  the  OasUe 
was  held 

•«  that  bride  ale 
That  was  many  men's  bale." 

A  rising  against  William,  absent 
in  Normandy,  was  there  oiganised; 
but  before  Earl  Ralph  was  ready,  bo 
was  attacked  and  compelled  to  **  flee 
to  the  ships."  His  wife  held  out  the 
Castle  until  ^  peace  was  granted  to 
her,"  and  she*  then  '^  went  out  fiton 
England."  It  was  at  this  ''hrido 
ale"  that  Waltheof  of  Northumbria 
was  present,  and  for  his  share  in  the 
plot  ne  was  beheaded  at  Winchester 
in  the  following  year.  Norvicfa 
Castle  and  the  earldom  then  psoed 
to  the  great  and  powerM  hoose  of 
Bigod,  which  seems  to  have  rstuoed 
it,  with  some  intervals,  until  tho 
extinction  of  the  house  in  the  25^ 
year  of  Edward  I.  Earl  Hngb. 
temp.  Hcniy  I.  and  Stephen,  ma 
removed  to  make  way  for  William 
de  Blois,  Earl  of  Mortoigne,  son  of 
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KingSteplien.  This  William  was  die- 

pooBesaed  on  the  acceaaion  of  Henry 

n.,  who  seiBBd  Norwioh  among  other 

CBatles.  (The  custody  was  pitumned  in 

perpetuitf  to  Hug^h  Bigod  and  his 

heirs  by  the  yoim^  King  Henry  ( son  of 

Hen.  II.)  bdSore  the  oommenoement  of 

the  rebellion  in  1173.   It  was  during 

this  rebeUion  (May,  1174)  that  Nor- 

wieh  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  Hugh 

Bigod  and  his  Flemings  from  From* 

lingham.~£e».  JbboM,)    Bichard  I. 

restored  Norwich  to  Boger  Bigod, 

■on  of  Hugh.    The  Cestle  was  te&en 

by  Lewis  of  France  (1216),  bat  was 

speedily  reeorered.  atui  again  placed 

in  the  hands  of  Boger  Bigod.    His 

deaoeDdant,  Hugh  Bigod,  was  a  yenr 

central  figure  in  the  gathering  of 

the  Barons  against  Henry  III.  and 

dnring   the   war.     He   was   made 

Grand    Justiciar    by   the    Barons 

(12o8) ;  was  deposed  by  the  king  in 

1262 ;  but  seems  to  have  fought  (and 

fled)  on  the  King's  aide  at  Lewes  in 

1264.    (See  jr.  Porta,  p.  853).    The 

last  Bigod  *' lived  to  wrest  the  final 

oonfinnation  of  the  liberties  of  £ng* 

land  from  the  hands  of  the  great 

Edward  himself."-— Oi>n/irotai»on  of 

tie  Gnai  Charter,  1297.    (See  Hal- 

bun's  •  M.  A.'  ni.  p.  2.)    '*I  do  not 

know,''  he  writea,  '*that   England 

baa  ever  produced  any  patriots  to 

whom  ahe  owes  more  gratitude  than 

Hon^rey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 

tnd  EasNC,  and  Boger  Bigod,  Earl 

of  Norfolk."    It  was  the  hitter  who, 

vhea  Edward  L  insisted  that  the 

great  English  lords  (who  had  refused) 

abould  follow  him  to  his  wars  in 

Guieone,   saying,    **By    God,    Sir 

£arl,  you  shall  either  go  or  hang," 

made  answer,  "By  God,  Sir  King, 

we  will   neither    go   nor    hang." 

I'ieroe,  turbulent,  and  powerful,  the 

Bigoda  were  among  the  proudeat  of 

the  feudal  peers,  and  were  only  kept 

in  leatraint  \n  such  a  hammer  of 

feudaliam  aa  Henry  U. 

The  other  diief  oaatles  of  the 
BIgoda  were  Fiamlingham  (SinrroLK, 
Rte.  16;,Bikd  Bungay  (16.,  Bte.  20). 


The  keep  of  Norwich  as  we  now 
see  it  (or  rather  as  it  was  before 
the  "restoration")  was,  no  doubt, 
the  work  of  the  Bigods,  and  for  the 
most  part,  as  seems  probable,  of  Earl 
Hugh,  temp.  Henry  I. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  house 
of  Bigod,  Norwich  Castle  seems  to 
have  gradually  fallen  into  disrepair, 
and  it  soon  became  no  more  than 
the  county  gaol.  Kett  was  hanged 
on  its  battlements  after  the  rebellion 
of  1549.  ( See  poa,)  It  played  no  part 
in  the  Civil  Wars ;  and  no  events  of 
interest  have  in  later  times  been 
connected  with  it.  Its  history,  like 
its  architecture,  belongs  to  the  cen- 
turies immediately  following  the 
Conquest. 

The  Shirehall,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Castle,  and  within  the  Castle 
ditch,  was  built  in  1823,  from  a 
design  by  Wilkins.  The  Cattle 
Market,  the  large  open  space  S.  and 
£.  of  the  (Castle,  is  widely  famous. 
It  is  thronged  on  Saturdays;  and 
the  assemblage  of  cattle  is  said 
to  be  larger  than  in  any  -other 
English  market.  Borrow  has  laid 
here  some  of  the  scenes  with  lir. 
Petulengro  the  gipsy  horse-dealer, 
who  figures  in  '  Lavengro.' 

The  Gttadhally  m  the  market-place, 
has  no  regularity  or  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture to  recommend  it,  but  it  is 
built  of  smooth  black  flint,  and  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  old  ''  ToUbooth." 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  grey  modem 
clfM^-torret.  In  a  chamber  still 
existing  beneath  it,  Bilney  the 
martjrr  was  imprisoned,  and  was 
led  from  it  (Aug.  19,  1531)  to  the 
stake  in  the  Lollards'  pit  (see  potty 
under  Mousehotdy,  It  was  in  this 
vault  that  BUney,  "St.  Bilney," 
as  Latimer  called  him,  held  ins 
finger  in  the  lighted  candle  to  shew 
that  he  would  not  shrink  from  the 
fiery  trial  of  the  morrow.  The 
coimcil  chamber  preserves  the  fitting' 
of  a  Court  of  Justice  of  the  age 
K  3 
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Henry  Vm.neiur^iiiuiltQzed;  having 
owed  panels,  windows  with  stained 
glass,  and  an  open  timber  roof.  It  is 
fined  with  old  portiaits :  among  them 
those  of  Arohbishop  Parker,  a  natiye 
of  Norwich,  who  attended  Anne 
Bolejn  to  the  scaffold,  and  received 
from  her  the  charge  of  the  ednoation 
of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  by  wham 
he  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  see  of 
Ganisrbury;  and  of  Chief  Justice 
Goke.  Here  is  also,  in  a  claas  case, 
tiie  sword  of  the  Spani^  admiral 
Don  XavierWinthnysen,  taken  at  the 
battle  off  Gape  Bt.  Vincent  by  Lord 
Nelson,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
city.  The  antograph  letter  of  the 
great  admiral  is  placed  beside  it 

In  the  magiBtrates*  room  is  a  fine 
portmit  of  Harmer,  the  *'  Speaker  "  of 
the  old  corporation,  by  Opie ;  there 
is  also  in  the  Town  Clerk's  Office 
a  portrait  of  John  Crome,  '*  Old " 
Ciome. 

The  citv  '"Begalia"  are  kept  in 
the  Guildhall;  amongst  them  is  a 
mace  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  her  yisit  in  1578.  And  here  is 
preserved  **^Snap*'  (he  Dragon^  a  figure 
made  chiefly  of  wickerwork,  colored 
with  canvas  and  gilt,  which,  until 
recently,  led  an  annual  procession  to 
the  Cathedral,  consisting  of  the  mayor 
elect,  attended  by  four  whifflers,  or 
men  who  brandished  glittering  swords 
to  keep  off  the  crowd,  and  followed  by 
mace,  standud,  and  sword  bearers, 
with  bands  of  music.  The  cathedral 
on  this  occasion  was  strewn  with 
sweet-scented  flags  (^ootim  calamus, 
growing  plentifuUy  in  the  Yare  ana 
the  Broads).  The  sermon  being 
over,  the  mayor  paused  a  few  minutes 
at  the  Grammar  School,  to  hear  a 
Latin  oration,  spoken  by  the  senior 
scholar,  and  then  returned  to  8t. 
Andrew's  Hall  to  preside  at  the 
city  feast,  which  often  collected 
from  700  to  1000  guests.  This 
oeremony  orighiated  with  the  Guild 
of  St.  George,  a  wealthy  and  im* 
portant  firatemity,  established  in 
1385^  and  always  closely  connected 


with  the  corporation  of  the  city.  The 
guild  was  dissolved  in  1781.  Itspto- 
cession  took  place  on  81  George's 
Day,  and  was  graced  by  the  presence, 
not  of  the  Dngon  only,  but  of  tbe 
Saint  himself  in  armour,  personifled 
by  one  of  ih»  brethren  of  the  guild, 
and  of  St.  Margaret  (also  a  van- 
quisher  of  the  D^ragon),  represented 
by  one  of  the  guild  sisters.  She  was 
known  as  the  *^  Lady  of  tha  Guild.* 
Such  {>roces8icns  may  still  be  wit- 
nessed in  great  perfection  in  some  oi 
the  old  Flemish  cities;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  cloee  connection  of 
Norwich  with  Flanders  may  have  led 
to  the  miuBual  development  of  the 
''gmldprocession'' in  this  city.  The 
Norwich  gnUd  possessed  an  "  arm  of 
St.  George"— a  relic  given  to  tiie 
fraternity  by  Sir  John  FMtolf.  It 
was  kept  among  tiie  relics  in  the 
Cathedral.  Another  aim  of  St. 
George  was  madk.  reverenced  at 
Canterbury. 

Behiod  the  Guildhall  is  the  PMU 
Library^  containing  about  80,000 
vdumee. 

8L  Andtme^i  HaU  (open  dally),  oo 
St  Andrew's  Plain,  at  the  corner  of 
Blackfiriars-street,  is  the  great  public 
hall  of  the  city,  and  well  deserves  a 
visit  It  was  the  nave  of  tiie  ch.  of 
the  Blackfriars  (Dominican^  convent, 
and  was  granted  to  the  city  at  the 
Dissolution.  The  Dominicans  had 
flrst  established  themselves  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river ;  butaAertha 
small  order  of  the  '^Fratres  de  Sacco  * 
was  dissolved  in  1807,  the  Domni- 
cans  obtained  a  grant  of  their  house, 
which  adjoined  the  preaent  HaU. 
The  Hall  or  ch.  is,  however,  of  lati* 
Perp.  character,  and  seems  to  have 
been  built  between  1440  and  1470. 
(It  is  generally  said,  after  Bkme- 
field,  that  Sir  Thomas  Erpingfaam 
buUt  the  ch.:  but  his  son  Robert, 
who  died  in  1445,  was  a  friar  of  ihii 
house,  and  Mr.  Harrod  soggeBti 
that  he  left  the  Erpingham  prmity 
toward  the  erection  of  the  Muldiog. 
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The  anna  of  Erpingham  axe  on  the 
external  wall  of  the  clerestory  be 
tween  the  windows.)  In  its  original 
state  the  ch.  consifttecl  of  nave,  choir, 
and  central  steeple,  octagonal  above 
the  roof.  There  were  no  tzansepts. 
The  steeple  fell  in  1712.  The  choir 
is  without  aisles,  and  long  served  as 
the  ''Datch  Chnroh,"  having  been 
assigned,  like  the  crvpt  of  Oanter- 
bnry  Oathedral,  to  those  who  fled 
from  Holland  during  the  persecution 
of  Alva.  A  service  in  Dutch  is  still 
conducted  in  it  once  a  year  (1874). 
The  8.  poroh,  by  which  the  Hall  is 
entered,  has  lately  been  restored;  the 
doan  are  original,  excellent  in  design, 
and  should  be  noticed.  The  nave 
or  hall  is  126  ft.  long,  with  a  cential 
sod  side  aisles.  The  piers,  arches, 
and  deresitory  are  late  Pert). ;  as  are 
the  lower  windows,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  on  the  8.  side,  which  are 
Kxnewhat  earlier.  The  haH  has  been 
used  for  man^  purposes,  noticeably 
for  the  great  civic  feasts,  for  which, 
in  the  good  old  days,  Norwich  was 
tlmost  as  highly  celebrated  as 
London.  (It  was  here  that  Charles 
n.,  his  queen  aiui  court,  were 
aolemnly  feasted,  and  here  that  he 
knighted  Sir  Thomas  Browne.) 
Since  1824  the  Norwich  musical 
festival  has  been  held  in  it  (Spohr's 
'  Fall  of  Babvlon '  was  pniduced  here 
in  1842).  The  organ  and  (vohestra 
were  formerly  at  the  W.  end,  but 
they  have  lately  been  removed  to  the 
B.;  and  the  roof  of  the  haU  has 
been  coloured  in  blue  and  red.  On 
the  walls  hang  numerous  pictures, 
chiefly  of  dvic  dignitaries;  among 
which  the  most  noticeable  are^Sir 
Uarb(»d  Harbord,  by  Qamtborough ; 
Cbarles  Harvey,  by  Lawrence; 
William  Windham,  bv  Hoppner; 
wd  two  by  Opie.  These  is  also 
a  well-known  portrait  of  Lord  Nelson 
by  Beeoheif,  painted  in  1801,  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  Two  pictures 
(Edward  and  Queen  Eleanor,  and 
the  death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey)  by 
Martin,  a  local  artist,  given  by  him 


to  the  city  in  1787,  are  conspicuous 
at  the  W.  end. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Hall,  between 
it  and  tiie  river,  are  buildings  long 
appropriated  to  the  city  wor&ouse, 
butwnioh  now  are  used  as  ^^King 
Edward's  Oommercial  School,"  a  new 
school  connected  with  the  *^Free 
Grammar  School  "in  the  Close.  The 
buildings  thus  used  are  the  cloister 
and  portions  of  the  domestic  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Dominican 
c<mvent  They  are  all  of  Decorated 
character.  At  the  £.  end  were  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  building  known 
as  Becket's  Chapel,  unroo&d  and 
entirely  demolished  by  the  Norwich  * 
Corporation  in  1874,  an  act  of  van- 
dalism greatly  to  be  regretted.  It 
was  regarded  by  Mr.  Harrod  as  the 
crypt  of  the  first  Dominican  ch.  here, 
before  the  present  St.  Andrew's  Hall 
was  built. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norvoich  Museum, 
in  St.  Andrew's,  Broad-street,  esta- 
blished in  1824,  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Mondays  and  Saturdays  from  10 
till  4 ;  on  other  days  the  introduction 
of  a  member  is  required.  The  build- 
ing abuts  upon  the  Free  Library  and 
Literary  Institution  (see  po$t)y  one 
very  fine  room  of  which,  under  an 
arrangement  made  with  the  Cor- 
poration, now  forms  a  portion  of  the 
space  devoted  to  the  Museum. 

The  Museum  itself  contains  several 
fine  rooms,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  *' Chapel-room,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  having  boon  the 
private  chapel  of  the  Dhokes  of  Nor- 
iblk,  at  the  time  when  their  palace 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Museum.  This  room  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  collection  of  birds 
of  prey,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  many  of  the  specimens 
being  quite  unique  and  others  ex- 
tremely rare.  Besides  this  most  in- 
teresting collection  of  raptorial  birds, 
the  Museum  hias  an  unusoslly  perfect 
series  of  British  birds,  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  European 
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Afirican,  Indian,  and  Australian 
Hpeeimens,  of  which  the  latter  lai*gely 
predomiDAte.  The  "Lombe"  col- 
lection of  British  Birds  was  yery 
liberally  presented  to  the  museum 
by  Mr.  Lombe's  daughter  (Mrs.  E.  P. 
Olarke)  in  1873.  It  was  formed 
early  in  the  present  century  by  the 
late  Edward  Lombe,  Esq.,  of  Melton, 
near  Norwich,  consists  of  86  large 
cases  of  British  Birds,  and  2  of 
small  mammalia;  with  20  smaller 
cases,  chiefly  of  foreign  specimens. 
The  British  Birds  in  this  series 
amount  to  no  less  than  551  sped- 
raens,  representing  about  280  dis- 
tinct species,  the  diief  rarity  consist- 
ing of  a  fine  Great  Auk  (Alea 
impminis)  in  summer  plumage.  The 
chief  feature  oi  the  Museum  next 
to  the  ornithological  collection,  is  a 
mai^ificent  series  of  fossil  mam- 
malian remains,  principally  from  the 
forest-beds  alonff  the  Norfolk  coast. 
This  comprises  ti^e  remains  of  several 
species  of  elephants,  the  mastodon, 
species  of  hippopotamus  and  rhino- 
ceros, beavers,  whales,  and  several 
species  of  deer.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens are  of  colossal  size,  and  excite 
no  little  aatonishment.  In  this  de- 
partment also  U  a  good  series, 
arranged  in  geological  order,  of  the 
tertiary,  secondary,  and  paisBOZoic 
fossils.  Amongst  the  former  is  an 
extensive  collection  of  shells  from 
the  Norwich  Crag  and  other  local 
formations. 

The  antiquities  deserve  particular 
attention,  many  of  them  having  been 
found  in  the  county,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  is  a  capital  collection 
of  insects  of  all  orders  and  classes, 
arranged  in  five  cabinets.  Those 
containing  the  British  and  foreign 
Lepidoptera  are  well  worth  in- 
specting. The  Museum  also  pos- 
sesses a  very  valuable  herbarium, 
containing  specimens  of  all  the 
Engliah  flowering  pUnts,  with  a 
good  library  of  botanical  works. 
The   shells,    minerals,   as   well   as 


many  artidea  of  ethnological  interest 
in  various  parts  of  the  bmlding,  are 
well  worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  ^chapel-room'*  is  a  case 
containing  some  rare  manuaeripta 
and  early  printed  books,  the  proper^ 
of  the  mayor  and  ooipoiatioa  of 
Norwich.  These  have  been  lent  by 
the  city  authorities.  Amongst  the 
manuscripts  is  a  volume,  part  of  a 
WycUff  Bible.  It  was  formerly  the 
property  of  a  member  of  the  Boleya 
family,  and  has  an  inscription  to 
this  effect  In  the  British  Bird  Boom 
is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gumey,  the  president  of  the  Mo- 
seum,  pamted  by  Orant.  In  the 
Geological  Room  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Rev.  John  Gunn,  who  has  liberallv 
enriched'the  Museum  with  his  fine 
and  very  important  oolleetion  of 
fossils  from  the  red  and  coralline 
crags.  Mr.  Gunn  is  one  of  the  moti 
successful  and  indefatigable  ex- 
plorers of  the  Norfolk  ^giaveUf 
and  his  practical  knowledge  of  the 
geology  of  this  district  is  probably 
unequalled.  The  collection  which 
he  has  presented  to  the  Museum  is 
preserved  in  a  room  named  tbe  Gnnn 
Koom.  And  in  one  of  the  committee 
rooms  is  hung  some  curious  (M 
tafiestry,  probably  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  This  waa  formerly  in 
Norwich  cathedral. 

The  Literary  InttibUian,  oontain« 
ing  a  very  large  and  good  libniv, 
is  under  the  same  roof  as  the  Musenm. 
The  whole  building  oocupies  part  of 
the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Duke:)  i 
of  Norfolk  (first  acquired  by  than  | 
in  the  reign  of  Hen.  Vin.».  the 
palace  of  whicli  Macaulay,  in  the 
passage  aire  ady  quoted,  has  desrribed 
the  splendour.  It  was  pulled  down 
by  the  grandson  of  the  "  Lord  Henry 
Howwrd**  (afterwards  D.  of  Norfolk , 
who  entertained  Charles  II.  here,  be* 
cause,  says  the  story,  the  mayor  re- 
fused to  let  the  duke's  ocmediaBi 
enter  the  town  with  a  flourish  of 
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trnmpete.  It  was,  Fuller  tellii  ua, 
*'  the  gieatest  honae  he  ever  aaw  m  a 
city  out  of  LondoD." 

(For  the  Ckurehe$,  aee  poet,  after 
the  OkthednU.) 

The  Cathedrol,  with  ita  cloaea,  oe- 
cnpieB  the  lower  g^niid  near  the 
lirer.  Two  portals,  the  Erpingham 
gate,  and  8L  Elhdbert^a  gate,  give 
admiasioa  to  the  upper  cloae,  and 
the  Buhop'8  gate  forms  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  palace.  The  view 
within  the  doses,  esnecially  in  early 
springy,  when  the  fresn  ereeu  of  young 
leafage  contrasts  very  pleasantly  with 
the  many  red  roofiB,  the  gray  gables, 
and  old  stonework,  is  sufficiently  pio- 
toreaqae.  Butleavinggatesand  closes 
for  the  present,  the  visitor  will  first 
direct  his  attention  to  the  Cathedral, 
the  lofty  upward -soaring  spire  of 
which  he  will  have  seen  from  the 
Castle  Hill,  and  fiom  other  points  of 
the  city,  and  which  will  certainly  not 
disappoint  him  on  a  closer  approach. 

The  East  Anglian  see  was  first 
founded  about  a.d.  630  by  Felix  the 
Burgnndian,  under  King  Sigeberht, 
at  Dumoieh  (see  SufTOLK,  Bte.  16). 
In  673,  Abp.  Theodore  divided  the 
diocese,  and  established  a  second  see 
at  N.  JBImham  (see  Nortolk,  Bte.  28. 
The  succession  to  both  sees  was  mugh 
disturbed  during,  and  in  consequence 
of^  the  Danish  invasions  and  settle- 
menta ;  and  about  the  year  878,  on 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Humbert,  the 
last  of  the  bishops  of  Elmham,  WU- 
fred  the  contemporary  bp.  of  Dun- 
wich,  united  again  in  his  own  person 
the  two  East  Anglian  bishoprics,  and 
removed  to  Eluibam.  East  Anglia 
henceforth  contained  but  a  single 
see.  Herfiut,  the  first  Norm,  bishop 
(1070-1086),  removed  the  see  from 
Ehnham  to  Thetford.  Bishop  Her- 
bert Loeinga  (1091-1119)  agaiu  re- 
moved it  from  Thetford,  and  fixed 
it  permanently  at  Norwich.  The 
first  stone  of  the  existing  Oathe- 
dial  was  laid  by  this  bishop  in 
1096.  *A  Benedictme  priory,  in  con- 


nection with  it,  was  founded'  at 
the  same  time.  Bishop  Herbert's 
work  is  said  to  have  comprised  the 
choir  and  its  aisles,  the  tower,  and 
the  transepts.  Bishop  Eborard,  the 
second  bishop  of  Norwich  (1121,  de- 
posed 1145),  added  the  nave.  The 
ch.  was  much  injured  by-  fire  in 
1172,  but  was  restored  and  com- 
pleted by  Bp.  John  of  Oxford  (1175- 
1200).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  fire  destroyed  the  original 
Norman  Ladv  Chapel  (at  the  E.  end 
of  the  ch.),  which  was  circular  in  its 
form,  and  resembled  the  2  apsidal 
chapels  which  still  remain  at  the 
£.  end,  and  which  have  been  recently 
restored.  It  was  replaced  some  years 
Uter  by  an  E.  £.  Lady  Cliapel  of 
large  dimensions  and  rectangular 
form,  by  Bp.  Walter  de  Buffield 
(1245-1257).  This  was  destroyed 
by  Dean  Gardiner  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  ch.  was  again  much 
injured  by  fire  in  1272.  It  was  re- 
stored and  solemnly  consecrated  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  Ad- 
vent Sunday,  1278 ;  Edward  I.,  his 
queen  and  court,  being  present  at  the 
ceremony.  The  present  spire  was 
added  by  Bp.  Percy  (1356-1369). 
In  1463  it  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  was  repaired  by  Bp.  Lehart. 
The  Beauchamp  or  Elauclmn  Chapel 
(now  the  consistory  court),  was 
added  during  the  Dec.  period,  but 
its  exact  date  is  unknown.  The 
walls  were  subsequently  raised,  and 
the  present  groined  roof  erected. 
It  has  bosses  illustrating  the  life, 
death,  and  assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
to  whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated. 
The  W.  front  was  altered  by  Bp. 
Alnwick  (1426,  trans.  1436).  The 
vaulting  of  the  nave  was  the  work 
of  Bp.  Walter  Lehart  (1446-1472); 
the  clerestory  and  stone  roof  of  the 
choir  of  Bp.  Goldwell  (1472-1498). 
Bp.  Nykke,  or  Nix  (1501-1636), 
added  the  vaulting  of  the  tran- 
septs, and  probably  altered  the  lower 
arches  of  the  choir.  The  fire 
1272  demolished  the  original  N< 
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eloiflter.  The  preaent  dotster,  cotn- 
iDOnoed  bv  Bp.  Walpole  in  1297, 
was  oompleted  by  Bp.  Alnwiok  in 
1480.  These  dates  will  assist  ns  in 
examining  the  Cathedral,  the  Norman 
vmrk  of  which,  with  the  magnificent 
mries  of  Heme  vauUa  above  naTe, 
ohoir,  and  transepts,  are  its  most 
striking  and  important  featnies.  No 
English  Oatbedral  (with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Peterborough)  has 
preserved  its  original  Norman  plan 
so  nearly  undistmrbed. 

Norwich  Oathedral  suifered  greatly 
at  the  hands  of  the  Puritans  in  1648-4. 
The  Sheriff,  one  Tofts,  with  a  brace 
of  zealous  aldermen,  Lindsey  and 
Greenwood,  were  members  of  the 
committee  '*for  viewing  churches," 
an  ingenious  euphemism  for  '^de- 
8tro3ring"  them.  ''It  is  tragical," 
writes  Bp.  Hall,  in  his  *Hard  Mea- 
sure,* **to  relate  the  previous  sacri- 
lege committed  under  the  authority 
of  Lindsey,  Tofts,  and  Greenwood: 
what  clattering  of  glasses,  what  beat- 
ing down  of  walls,  what  tearing  down 
of  monuments,  what  pulling  down 
of  seats,  and  wresting  out  of  irons 
and  brass  from  the  windows  and 
graves;  what  defacing  of  anna,  what 
demolishing  of  curious  stonework, 
that  had  not  any  representation  in 
the  world  but  the  cost  of  the 
founder,  and  skill  of  the  mason; 
what  piping  on  the  destroyed  organ- 
pipes;  vestments  both  copes  and  sur- 
plices, together  with  the  leaden  cross 
which  had  been  newly  sawn  down 
ftom  over  the  Greenyard  pulpit,  and 
the  singing  books  and  service  books, 
were  carried  to  the  fire  in  the  public 
market-place,  a  lewd  wretch  walking 
before  the  train  in  his  cope  trailing 
in  the  dirt,  with  a  service-book  in 
his  hand,  imitating  in  an  impious 
scorn  the  tune,  and  usurping  the 
words  of  the  litany.  The  ordinance 
being  discharged  on  the  guild  day, 
the  Cathedral  was  filled  with  mus- 
keteers, drinking  and  tobaceoning, 
as  firee]y  as  if  it  had  turned  ale- 
house.**   This  severe  handling  suffi* 


oiently  accounts  for  the  abaenoe  of 
ancient  stained  g^aaa^  bnases,  sikI 
other  memorials. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  general 
exterior  of  the  building,  we  may 
notice  the  Wed  Frtmt  m  entering. 
This,  originally  Norm.,  was  greatly 
altered  by  Bp.  Alnwick,  partly  during 
his  life,  and  partly  bv  his  execnton. 
The  central  door  has  in  the  spandrels 
the  bishop's  arms,  and  those  of  the 
see.  The  window  above  was  added 
by  the  bishop's  executors,  in  aceord* 
ance  with  the  directions  of  his  will 
It  is  of  great,  perhaps  dispropcw^ 
tionate,  sice,  although  the  tnceiy 
with  which  it  is  filled  is  good,  and  re- 
sembles as  nearly  as  poarible  that  of 
the  large  N.  window  of  Westminster 
Hall.  Norman  turrets  rise  on  eithfr 
side,  and  the  fronts  of  the  aidei 
are  Norm,  with  Perp.  additionB  in 
the  parapets  and  windows.  The 
pinnacles  which  crown  the  fiaoking 
turrets  are  entirely  modem. 

The  Nave,  which  we  now  enter,  U 
throughout  Norm,  with  the  exceptiou 
of  its  vaulted  roof,  and  of  the  chapel 
constructed  by  Bp.  Nix  in  the  8. 
aisle.  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  in  all 
probability  the  work  of  Bp.  Eborud 
(1121-1145),  who  no  doubt  followed 
the  original  plan  of  the  founder,  Bp. 
Herbert.  The  effect  of  the  massive 
Norm,  work  is  very  grand ;  though 
(partly  owing,  it  may  be^  to  the  late 
Ueme  vault  which,  magnificent  in 
itself;  disturbs  the  uniformity)  the 
nave  of  Norwich  is  scarcely  eo  im- 
posing as  those,  somewhat  later,  cS 
Ely  and  Peterborough,  with  which 
it  may  fairly  be  compared.  It  ex- 
tends 250  ft.  from  the  W.  door,  sod 
comprises  14  bays  to  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts.  (It  is  thus  the 
longest  in  England,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  Oban's,  which  extends 
to  300  ft.  Ely,  from  W.  transept  to 
octagon,  is  203  ft. ;  Peteibofoagh, 
from  W.  transept  to  W.  pien  of 
tower,  211  ft;  As  was  usual  in 
great  Norman  churches,  3  bajB  of 
the  nave,  W.  of  the  transept,  Are  here 
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included  in  the  ehdr.    In  the  nsTB 
remark  the  ma«t?e  pierB,  alternating 
regalarlj  m  design  as  feur  as  the  10th 
pier  from  the  W.  end ;  and  the  great 
open  arebes  of  the  iriforium,  scarcely 
leas  in  size  than  those  of  the  arcade 
bdow ;— these  at  once  attract  atten- 
tion, and  form  a  more  peculiar  feature 
in  the  general  view  of  the  nare  than 
its  nnnsoal  length.    The  triforinm 
atch  left  entirely  open  in  this  manner 
is  nnnsoal  in  England,  though  it 
occurs  in  early  Norm,  work  on  the 
continent    (The  naye  of  Wymond- 
ham  (Rte.  26),  the  ruined  churches  of 
Castle  Aa*  Priory  (Bte.  27),  of  Bin- 
bam  Prioxy  (Rte.  25),  and  of  St. 
Botolph's    at    Colchester     (Essex, 
Rte.  2)  had  similar  triforia.)    The 
triforinm  extends  over   the  whole 
space  of  the  aisles,  and  is  lighted  at 
present  by  Perp.  windows  inserted 
at  the  back  by  Bp.  Alnwick,  who 
raised  the   exterior   wall    for   this 
purpose.     The  deredory,  set  back 
within  a  wall-paswige,  forms  a  series 
of  triple  arches,  the  central  being 
higher  than  the  others.    The  clere- 
itory  lights  are  Norm.    The  Heme 
tondt  of  the    nave  was  the  work 
of  Bp.  Walter  Lehart  (1446-1472) ; 
the  Nonn.  roof,  which  was  of  wood, 
having  been  much  injured  when  the 
spire  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1468. 
The  bishop's  rebus  or  device,  a  hart 
lying  in  the  water  ( TPa'eer  Lie-haH), 
alternates  with  an  angel  bearing  a 
sliield,  on  the  corbels  at  the  bases 
of  the  longer  vanlting  shafts.    The 
h(mm  of  &e  roof  are  covered  with 
minute  figures,  said  to  be  328  in 
namber,  which  form  a  complete  sacred 
history,  beginning  at   the  eastern 
end  (next  the  central  tower)  with 
the  Creation,  and  ending  with  the 
lAst  Judgment  The  tract  of  sacred 
histiiry  between  Solomon  and  Christ 
K  however,  passed  over.    The  ori- 
ginal colouring  and  gilding  of  the 
wttlptares  in  the  easternmost  and 
veaiemmi*st  bays  has  been  restored, 
abimdant  tfvcee  of  colour  remaining 
to  guide  the  painter;  and  it  is  hoped 


that  this  treatment  will  be  applied 
in  course  of  time  to  the  intervening 
bays.  It  has  been  observed  that, 
as  the  sculptures  advance  from  E. 
to  W.,  thev  are  not  so  carefully  exe« 
cuted  (as  if  the  sculptor  had  become 
tired  of  his  work);  also  that  there 
is  a  much  greater  predominance  of 
gilding  in  the  westernmost  half  of 
the  sculptures.  The  nave  piers  have 
unfortunately  been  covered  with  a 
yellow  wash,  which,  by  means  of 
strong  brushes  and  potash,  has  been 
removed  from  some  in  the  8.  aisle 
with  very  good  result.  The  We$t 
tmndow  is  filled  with  pictorial  stained 
glass  by  Hedgdand,  as  a  memorial 
of  Bp.  Stanley  rd.  1849;;  the  sub- 
jects are — the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  finding  of  Moses,  and  the  Ascen- 
sion, after  BaffaeUe ;  the  Brazen  Ser* 
pent^  after  Le  .Brun;  and  Christ 
blessing  little  Children,  after  Weti, 
In  the  centre  of  the  nave,  over  the 
tomb  of  Bp.  Stanley,  is  a  black 
marble  slab,  the  inscription  on  which 
should  be  read. 

The  Nave  Aidet  are  Norm,  (includ- 
ing the  vaulting)  with  Perp.  windows 
inserted.  In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  me- 
morial window  for  William  Smjrth 
(d.  1849),  f3r  40  years  Professor  of 
Modem  History  at  Cambridge ;  the 
altar-tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Wind- 
ham, originally  placed  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
the  Jesus  Chapel;  and  the  altar- 
tomb  (from  which  the  brasses  have 
been  removed)  of  Sir  John  Hobart, 
Attorney-General  to  Henry  VU.  In 
the  8.  aisle  the  7th  and  8th  bays 
were  converted  into  a  chantry  by 
Bp.  Nix  (1501-1586);  a  somewhat 
indifferent  prelate,  who,  says  God- 
win, *Mn  spite  of  his  name,  had 
little  of  snow  in  his  breast"  The 
sides  and  vaulting  are  encrusted 
witii  late  Perp.  work.  In  the  9th 
bay  is  the  plain  altar-tomb  of  Bp. 
Parkhurst  (1560-1575),  the  tator  of 
Bp.  Jewel.  In  this  aisle  are  (£.)  the 
Prior's  door,  and  (W.)  the  Monkr' 
door,  opening  to  the  cloisters  (see  pod 
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The  lower  part  of  the  Organ  Screen 
IB  ancient,  and  the  work  oif  Bp.  Le- 
hait;  the  upper,  heavy  and  ugly,  was 
oompleted  in  1833.     Between  the 

Sters,  on  either  aide  of  the  screen 
oor,  were  altars.  That  K.  (the  pis- 
cina of  which  remains)  was  dedicated 
to  St.  William,  a  boy  said  to  have 
been  crucified  here  by  the  Jews 
(Blarch  22,  1137),  and  whose  ci^tM 
took  a  deep  root  in  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties (witness  several  rood-screens 
in  which  he,  or  his  crucifixion, 
is  depicted).  A  similar  story  is 
localised  in  many  other  towns,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  continent; 
the  most  famous  is  that  of  *^  Little 
St  Hugh  '*  of  Lincoln,  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  Jews  in  the  middle 
of  the  13th  oenty.) ;  the  S.  altar  was 
dedicated  to  St  Mary.  The  ant^ 
choir,  filling  the  space  between  two 
piers  under  the  organ-loft,  was  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity. 

Three  bays,  W.  of  the  tower,  are,  as 
has  already  been  said,  included  in 
the  choir.  These  bays  differ  from 
those  of  the  actual  nave  only  in 
having  a  plain  outer  moulding  round 
their  arches,  instead  of  a  billet  The 
choir  and  presbytery  extend  to  the 
extreme  eastern  apse,  the  graceful 
curve  of  which,  seen  beyond  the 
Norman  arcades  of  the  central  tower, 
is  very  picturesque  and  striking.  In 
the  choir  W.  of  the  tower,  observe 
particularly  the  HaUst  62  in  number 
(for  prior,  sub-prior,  and  60  monks). 
They  are  Perp.,  dating  probably  from 
the  middle  of  the  15th  centy.,  and 
merit  the  closest  examination.  They 
have  lately  bi  en  cleaned  and  restored. 
CJarving  and  details  areexcellent  The 
misereres  below  are  of  two  periods, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  15th 
oenty.  The  first  have  seats  with 
ahaip  angles,  the  others,  seats  rounded 
at  tne  sides,  and  sinking  inward  at 
the  centre.  The  subjects  with  which 
they  are  carved  are  much  varied. 
Notice,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  choir 
(16th  stall  from  the  W.),  two  figures 
preparing  to  wrestle,  and  (^in  the  Cor- 


poration pew,  30th  stall  (torn  W.)  a 
fox  running  off  with  a  goose,  followed 
by  a  woman  with  a  distaff.  Here 
now  stands  a  very  beautiful  biuss 
lectern,  of  late  Deo.  character,  de- 
serving careful  attention.  A  ^*  peli- 
can in  her  piety"  forms  the  sup- 
port. Round  the  base  are  3  ffgnres 
(modemX  a  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon. 

The  Central  Tower  is  early  Norm. 
(Bp.  Herbert's  work)  below,  with 
upper  stories,  also  Nonn.,  but  of  later 
date.  These  upper  BtOTies  are  en- 
riched with  open  arcaii^  tiie  top- 
most pierced  for  vnudows.  The 
lantern  is  at  present  closed  by  a  flat 
wooden  ceiling  of  the  worst  possible 
design,  the  speedy  removal  of  which 
is  much  to  be  desired.  The  transepts 
{aeepo8t)y  which  open  from  the  tower, 
were  formerly  separated  from  the 
choir,  but,  of  late  years,  have  been 
thrown  open  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
use  during  service. 

The  PreAytenff  which  extends 
eastword  of  the  tower,  has  been 
greatly  altered,  although  the  origioal 
Norman  ground-plan  remains  un* 
changed.  The  steeple  having  been 
blown  down  by  a  hurricane  Jan.  15, 
1362  (in  Bishop  Percy's  time),  and 
the  roof  of  the  presbjrtery  having 
sustained  much  damage  therebv,  the 
beautiful  clerestory,  the  style  of 
which  is  between  the  Decorated  and 
the  Perpendicular,  was  erected,  prin- 
cipally at  the  bishop's  expense.  The 
ceiling  to  this  clerestory  was  of  oak, 
and  still  remains  above  the  stone 
vaulting,  showing  by  its  method  of 
execution  and  ornamentation  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  seen,  and  was  ooce 
the  ceiling  of  the  presbytery.  A 
century  afterwards  (in  1463;  the  spire 
was  struck  by  lightning;  and  doubt- 
less some  injuries  aoorued  to  the 
presbytery  roof.  Bishop  Goldwell, 
whose  episcopate  extended  from  H72 
to  1498,  put  up  the  present  stone 
vaulting  underneath  Bishop  Peroy*s 
oak  roof,  and,  to  resist  the  thru:it 
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ootwaid,  added  the  flying  bnttiesBes 
externally.  Early  in  the  following 
century  the  main  arehes,  on  either 
aide,  aa  far  as  tlie  apee,  were  changed 
from  Norm,  to  Perp.  The  original 
arrangement  fleema  to  have  differed 
in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  nave. 
The  Norm,  arches  of  the  triforium 
reniAin  untouched. 

Bp.  Percy's  derettory  is  very  light 
and  graceful  The  tracery  in  the 
windows  deserves  notice.  Bp.  Gold* 
well's  Ueme  vault  is  not  so  rich  as 
that  of  the  naye,  yet  the  bosses  as 
a  whole,  which  have  been  recently 
recolonred  and  regilded,  produce  a 
very  light  and  beautiful  effect.  The 
sculptnree  almost  all  represent  gcilden 
welU  (the  bishop's  rebus),  some  ex- 
hibit his  coat  of  arms :  the  subject 
of  one  is  the  Crucifixion,  of  another 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

The  ajwe,  terminating  the  presby- 
tery eastward.  Norm,  and  the  work 
of  Bp.  Herbert,  is  semicircular  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  triforiom. 
The  clerestoiT,  added  by  Bp.  Percy, 
is  pentagonal ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  change  is  effected  deserves 
notice.  The  lower  story  of  the  apse 
conaista  of  five  arches,  once  blocked 
for  the  purposeof  excluding  draughts, 
but  recently  reopened.  In  the  cen* 
tral  arch,  high  above  the  pavement, 
and  fbnnerly  reached  by  semicircular 
stairs,  the  mark  of  which  was  still 
visible  on  the  cUd  floor,  is  the  ori- 
ginal bishop's  throne,  a  large  struc- 
ture resting  upon  a  round-headed 
arch«  which  is  seen  from  behind. 
The  stairs,  being  vaulted  under- 
neath, formed  a  small  chamber  (used 
perhaps  as  a  reliquary)  under  the 
trishop's  feet.  Ltgnt  was  given  to 
this  ohaniber  by  a  square  aperture 
within  the  arch,  which  is  still  a 
marked  feature  of  the  throne.  Of 
the  actual  chair  in  which  the  bishop 
nt,  only  the  right  arm  and  the 
•eat  remain.  In  the  arches  on  each 
side  of  the  bishop's  throne  the  stone 
■eats  for  the  clergy  (on  a  lower  level) 
•tiU  remain.    It  is  believed  that  no 


English  church,  except  Norwich  Ga* 
thedral,  has  a  relic  of  a  bishop's 
chair  in  the  true  basilican  position, 
facing  westward.  (A  very  similar 
arrangement  still  exists  in  the  apse 
of  the  Basilica  at  Torcello,  near 
Venice,  and  is  figured  in  Fergusson's 
*  Handbook  of  Architecture.')  The 
clerestory  of  the  apse  has  no  wall 
passage.  The  glass  with  which  its 
windows  are  filled,  as  well  as  that 
in  the  one  triforium  window  below, 
which  hsA  painted  glass,  is  entirely 
modem,  by  Warrington,  and  tolerably 
good. 

The  view  looking  westward  from 
the  apse  should  be  noticed.  The 
unusual  height  of  the  choir  (83  ft.), 
coDtrasted  with  that  of  the  nave 
(69  ft.),  and  the  open  arcades  of  the 
central  tower,  are  the  features  which 
most  attract  attention. 

The  four  main  arohee  on  either 
side  of  the  presbytery,  once  blocked, 
but  recently  reopened,  are  of  late 
Perp.  work,  and  certainly  contrast 
verr  unfovourably  with  the  Nonn. 
arches  in  the  triforium  above.  The 
arms  of  Boleyn,  with  quarterings, 
appear  on  panels  over  these  four 
perpendicular  arches,  and  probably 
mdicate,  as  Mr.  Harrod  suggests,  that 
the  whole  change  of  the  Norm, 
arches  was  effected  by  the  Boleyns 
after  the  death  and  as  a  memorial 
of  Sir  William  Boleyn  of  Blickliug 
(d.  1505),  whose  tomb  is  in  the  first 
arch,  S.  (counting  frnm  the  E.).  Sir 
William  was  the  great^randfother 
of  Queen  Elizabe^  (see  BUcklingt 
Bte.24).  Thetombisplam.  In  the 
next  recess,  S.,  is  the  monument  of 
Bp.  Overall  (1618-19),  with  a  quaint 
coloured  bust  looldng.  out  from  a 
niche  above.  The  monument  was 
placed  here  by  his  friend  and  secre* 
tary  John  Oostn,  after  his  own  eleva- 
tion to  the  see  of  Durham.  Overall 
was  translated  to  Norwich  from 
Lichfield,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  divines  of  his  time.  He  is 
best  remembered  by  his  so-caIle<' 
'Convocation  Book,'  but  is  said 
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have  been  the  oomposer  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Oatechism  (containing  an 
eixplanation  of  the  saoraments)  which 
was  added  in  1604.  In  the  third 
rooess  is  the  tomb  of  Bp.  Gtoldwell 
(1472-79),  the  builder  of  the  yaulted 
stone  xoof.  The  canopy  diyidee  the 
arch.  The  treHiswurk  tracery  of 
thetanlting  should  be  noticed.  The 
altar^tomb  is  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the 
recess,  and  in  the  space,  E^  an  altar 
was  placed  by  the  bp.  in  his  lifetime, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
SB.  James,  Greater  and  Less.  The 
effigy  is  remarkable  as  '*the  only 
instonoe  of  the  monumental  effigy  of 
a  bishop,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  in 
which  the  ooppa  pluvialit^  or  pro- 
cessional cope,  is  represented  as  the 
outward  vestment  instead  of  the 
chasuble/* — Bloxam. 

This  effigy  is  a  very  complete 
study  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  vest- 
mente^  not  the  cope  only,  but  the 
dalmatic,  the  albe,  the  tunide,  the 
stole,  the  boots,  the  gloves,  the 
vexiUum  swathed  round  the  pastoral 
stafl^  and  the  mitre. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  presbytery, 
the  arches  which  had  been  for  some 
time  dosed  from  behindand  converted 
into  recesses  enridied  with  late  Perp. 
work,  have  latdy  been  reopened. 
The  first  recess  (the  westernmost) 
contains  mural  tablets  for  Bp.  Home 
(1790-92)  and  Dean  Lloyd  (d.  1790). 
In  the  second  is  the  monument  of 
Dr.  Moore  (d.  1779) ;  on  a  panel  in 
front  is  a  brtus  for  the  youngest  son 
ofBp.HaU  (d.  1642).  The  fourth 
recess  is  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
seat,  because  it  was  prepared  for  her 
occupation  on  the  royal  visit  to  Nor^ 
wich  in  1578.  The  quatrefoil  open- 
ing at  the  back  of  this  recess  was 
probably  connected  with  the  Easter 
S^ulolire,  which  seems  to  have  been 
placed  here. 

Bp.  Herbert  Losinga,  the  founder 
of  the  Norm.  Oathedral,  was  buried 
in  front  of  the  apse,  before  the  high 
altar.  The  tomb  was  originally  raised 
above  the  ground,  and  on  the  sides 


of  it  were  the  arms  of  the  sevotral 
members  of  the  chapter  in  whose 
time  it  was  erected.  On  tbe  top 
slab  (which  has  been  preserved,  and 
let  into  the  pavement  of  thechuxrh> 
is  a  Latin  epitaph  from  the  pen  of 
Prebendarv  (afterwards  Dean)  Pri- 
deaax.  The  original  tomb  of  the 
founder  was  destroyed,  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  course  of  the  sacrilege 
described  by  Bp.  Hall  (see  ante^  p. 
206). 

The  Transepts^  Vke  the  choir,  were 
no  doubt  the  work  of  Bp.  Herbert. 
Their  general  arrangement  is  the 
same  as  that  of  nave  and  choir,  with 
some  variation  in  details.  Tbe  vaulted 
roof  vras  added  by  Bp.  Nix.  Both 
transepts  had  apsidal  chapels  pro- 
jecting eastward.  That  in  the  N. 
transept  still  remains;  that  in  the 
8.  has  long  disappeared. 

In  the  South  transept,  the  roof 
bosses  illustrate  the  eany  history  of 
our  Lord.  This  transept  cuniains 
the  monument  of  Bishop  8cam- 
bier  (d.  1595),  and  a  bad  stained- 
glass  window,  judiciously  removed 
from  the  choir,  and  Ghantrey's  very 
fine  sitting  figure  of  Bp.  ^thurst 
(d.  1837),  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. The  arch  opening  to  the  8. 
choir  aisle  is  filled  with  a  screen- 
work  of  rich  late  Perp.  tracery,  pro- 
bably erected  during  the  priorate  of 
Robert  Bronde  or  Oatton,  prior  of 
Norwich  from  1504  to  1529.  The 
design  and  the  iron  work  of  the 
lock  are  noticeable.  At  the  S.E. 
angle  is  the  VeBtry,  a  long  vaulted 
room  of  the  Dec.  period,  which  with 
a  chamber  above  it,  now  the  chapter 
clerk's  office,  was  formerly  called  the 
precincts  goal,  near  to  which  was 
probably  a  chapel  of  St  Edmund. 

In  the  North  transept,  over  a 
door  at  the  N.  end,  is  a  divular 
wall  arcade,  curiously  omam«)ted 
above  with  a  billet-moulding  dis- 
posed in  triangular  arches,  with  a 
rudely  carved  animal's  head  project- 
ing between  them.  Here  the  bosses 
of  Bp.    Nix's   roof  relate    to  the 
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Ntttiiity.  The  eastem  obapel  re- 
mains,  bat  all  ooDunnnication  ^ith 
the  tianaept  has  been  cut  off,  and  it 
must  be  entered  fixim  without  The 
sczeen  between  this  transpt  and  the 
ohoir  aisle  is  modem.  Its  oamngs 
deseire  attention. 

The  Choir  AidM  axe  Nonn.,  and 
Bp.  Herbeifa  work.  The  aisle  ex- 
tends quite  roand  the  choir,  and  S 
apsidal  ohapels  projected  at  the  £. 
end. 

Entering  the  NorA  ohoir  aisle 
bom  the  trsasept,  remark  a  coped 
coffin  lid,  poBsioly  that  of  Prior 
Nicholas  de  Biampton,  d.  1268. 
Above  it  a  raised  seat  along  the  wall 
marks  the  site  of  the  monument 
(long  destroyed)  of  Sir  Thomas 
Erpingbam— the  *^  good  Bir  Thomas  " 
of  Agincourt,  and  the  builder  of 
Erpingham  Gate  (see  pott).  A 
chapelv  of  which  no  trace  remains, 
was  entered  through  the  arch  in  the 
opposite  wall.  A  vault  of  2  bays, 
and  of  early  Deo.  character,  crosses 
the  aisle,  and  supports  a  galleir 
known  as  the  Gonfessio.  The  well 
for  a  staircase,  by  which  this  gallery 
was  reached,  has  been  recently  di^* 
covered,  as  also  many  ftagments  of  a 
stone  reredos  which  formed  a  screen 
at  the  gallery's  eastern  end,  where 
doubtless  there  was  an  altar.  On 
the  Tanlting  of  the  eallery  are  four 
painted  groups,  each  composed  of 
three  figures.  Those  on  the  W.  are 
the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Divine 
Child,  and  an  apple  in  her  hand,  on 
her  rt.  St.  Mai^^aret,  on  her  1.  St. 
Gatherine.  On  the  £.  compartment 
of  the  suiting  are  St.  Peter,  St 
Paul,  and  St  Andrew.   These  mural 

C lutings  in  their  original  state  must 
TO  been  yery  delicate  and  expres- 
sive. Altogether  this  gallery,  or 
ehambsr,  yields  in  interest  to  no- 
thing else  in  the  cathedral.  Mr. 
Lestrange,  an  eminent  Norwich  an- 
tiquarr,  believes  it  to  hare  been  a 
puiee  iat  exhibiting  the  relics  of  the 
ch^  whieh  were  kept,  he  thinks,  in 
a  leliquary  chapel  (now  destroyed; 


of  which  there  are  evident  traces 
on  the  exterior,  and  which  had 
an  immediate  connection  with  this 
chamber.  Below  the  chamber  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  aumbry^  re- 
cently exposed.  And  there  are  traces 
of  steps  leading  up  to  it  from  the 
choir.  Below  it  is  also  the  quatrefoil 
opening  to  the  choir  already  noticed. 
Profbssor  Willis  thought  it  a  haeio- 
soope,  affording  a  view  of  the  altar 
from  the  aisle.  Mr.  Harrod,  with 
more  probability,  thinks  that  it  was 
used  for  watching  the  sepulchre  light 
during  the  ceremonies  of  Easter 
without  entering  the  choir.  The 
galleiy  over  the  vault  he  adds, 
might  contain  a  pair  of  organs  for 
assisting  the  service  here  and  in 
Jesus  C^bapel  adjoining. 

The  Jenu  Chapd,  one  of  the  Noim. 
apsidal  chapels  terminating  the  choir 
eastward,  is  formed,  like  tiie  corre- 
sponding chapel  in  the  S.  aisle,  by 
intersecting  drcles;  the  apse,  or 
eastern  end,  being  a  smaller  semi- 
circle. It  was  entirely  altered  during 
the  Perp.  period,  when  three  of 
its  present  windows  were  inserted. 
The  ancient  colour  found  on  the 
columns,  arcading  and  vaulting  of 
this  chapel,  has  been  restored  by 
Dean  Goulbum,  and  an  altar-slab, 
with  a  reliquary  of  Purbeck  marble 
(which  was  found  underfoot),  has 
been  used  for  the  slab  of  a  Norman 
altar,  made  after  an  ancient  model. 
The  windows  have  been  filled  with 
glass  by  Hardman  and  PoweU,  all 
the  subjects  bearing  on  the  sacred 
name  of  Jesus.  The  B.  window  re* 
presents  the  droumoision,  the  an- 
nunciation to  the  Virgin,  and  the 
annunciation  to  St.  Joseph.  The 
S.  represents  various  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Joshua. 

At  the  back  of  the  choir,  remark 
the  original  arrangement  of  the 
apse.  The  arches  were  filled  with  a 
stone  screen,  terminating  about  half- 
way up,  and  forming,  on  the  inner 
side,  braohes  or  sedilia  for  the  clergy, 
The  central  arch  oontains  (as  men- 
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tioned  p.  209X  the  bishop's  throne, 
with  a  fragment  of  the  chair  in 
which  he  sat. 

The  E.  £.  doorway,  now  blocked 
np,  at  the  E.  end  of  tne  aisle,  gave 
admission  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  built 
by  Bp.  Walter  de  Suffleld  (1246- 
1257),  and  destroyed  by  Dean  Gar- 
diner, in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Its 
foundations,  proving  it  to  haye  been 
of  large  size,  have  been  traced,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  central  Norm, 
apsidal  chapel,  which  Bp.  Walter 
removed. 

St.  Luke*8  Chapelt  in  the  S.  choir 
aisle,  resembles  the  Jesus  Chapel 
oppcisite.  It  served  till  lately  as  the 
parish  oh.  of  St  Mary-ln-the-Ma»h 
(the  old  parish  cb.  having  been  de- 
stroyed). The  chapel  has  been  re- 
oenily  restored  (or  rather  cleaned  of 
brown-wash  and  cleared  of  pews), 
and  much  beautiful  and  delicate 
oolouiing  has  been  developed  on 
and  round  the  toffit  of  its  chancel 
arob.  The  E.  window,  by  Hard^ 
man,  the  gift  of  J.  Crosse,  Esq.,  M.D., 
of  Norwich,  and  a  memorial  of  his 
parents,  represents  St.  Luke  in  at- 
tendance on  the  sick,  writing  his 
Gospel,  and  painting  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  Another  window  is  in  pre* 
paration  (1875),  to  be  erected  in 
memory  of  the  late  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
connected  with  the  cathedral  in 
modem  times.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  chapel  is  the  font,  once  richly 
carved,  now  much  mutilated.  It  came 
from  the  old  parish  ch.,  and  must 
have  been  one  of  tlie  best  fonts  in 
the  county.  On  its  8  sides  were 
representations  of  the  7  Sacraments, 
and  of  the  Crucifixion.  At  the 
angles  were  8  of  the  9  orders  of 
angels,  each  holding  some  s^bol  of 
bis  rank  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy. 
Underneath,  were  angels,  bearing 
each  a  symbol  of  the  Sacrament 
represented  above.  Bound  the  base 
were  the  four  Evangelists,  alternat- 
ing with  the  four  '*  living  creatures  " 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  below  again, 


were  small  figures  of  saints.  In  the 
procession  path  at  the  back  of  the 
vestry  is  preserved  the  reredoa  of  the 
Jesus  Cliapel  (see  ante) ;  a  woik,  in 
the  judgment  of  Itfr.  Albert  Way,  of 
the  Siennese  school  (oirc  1370).  The 
heads,  he  observes,  especially  that 
of  St.  John,  *' recall  strikingly  the 
works  of  Simone  Memmi.  That 
artist,  however,  died  as  early  as 
1345.'*  Dr.  Waagen,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  doubt  **  as  to  ^e  Eng- 
lish origin  of  the  picture."  The  sub- 
jects are — ^the  Soourgin<r,  the  Bear- 
ing the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Besurrection,  and  the  AscoDsion.  It 
is  in  size  colours,  and  is  protected  by 
a  glass. 

A  chapel,  called  the  Beauchamp 
Chapd,  but  probaMy  founded  temp^ 
Edward  II.  by  William  Bauebun, 
opens  S.  below  St.  Luke's.  The  S. 
window  of  this  chapel,  the  canopied 
niche  at  the  E.  end,  which  perhaps 
contained  a  statue  of  the  Yinzfin,  to 
whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated,  and 
the  bosses  of  the  groined  ruof,  which 
illustrate  her  life,  death,  and  assump- 
tion, should  all  be  noticed.  The 
chapel  now  serves  as  the  Consifitoiy 
Court. 

The  long  stone  seat,  with  nanelled 
front  and  small  figures,  at  toe  back 
of  the  choir,  opposite  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel,  formed  part  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Bp.  Wakering  (1416-U26), 
shattered  during  the  Civil  War. 
Bp.  Wakering  was  present  at  the 
0>uncil  of  Constance. 

The  Cloislen,  entered  by  the 
prior's  door,  in  the  easternmost  bay 
of  the  S.  nave  aisle,  are  amoog  the 
most  beautiful  in  England.  The 
roof  especially,  the  bosses  of  which 
are  covered  with  elaborate  carvings^ 
deserves  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion. The  Norm,  cloister  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  of  1272,  and  the 
present  structure  was  commenced  b; 
Bp.  Ealph  Walpole  in  1297.  Itirss 
continued,  aoccording  to  William  of 
Worcester,  by  Bp.  B&on  and  otheis. 
between  the  years  1299  and  192^* 
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and  completed  by  different  benefao- 
ton  between  14U3  and  1425.  Mr. 
Harrod,  however^  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly justified  in  asserting  that  the 
cloisteTS  were  began  and  completed 
during  the  Dec.  period;  and  that 
the  portiona  said  by  Worcester  to 
haTC  been  buUt  1403  and  1425, 
were  in  reality  only  repaired  and 
altered  at  tliat  period. 

The  cloister,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  connected  with  the  great 
Benedictine  monastery  attached  to 
the  cathedral,  as  at  Canterbnry, 
Worcester,  Durham,  and  elsewhere 
in  England^the  only  country  where 
snch  an  arrangement  (the  attaching 
of  an  episcopal  see  to  a  conventual 
church)  at  an^  time  existed.  The 
domestic  buildmgs  of  the  monastery 
were  ranged  round  the  cloister.  E. 
the  priors  house,  the  chapter-house, 
the  donnitory,  and  beyond,  the  infir- 
mary ;  8.  the  refectoiy  (the  area  of 
which  has  been  recently  laid  open 
by  the  demolition  of  a  canonical  re- 
sidence, and  the  upper  aroading  of 
the  N.  side  of  tlie  hall  admirably 
restored);  and  W.  the  strangers*  hall 
and  dormitoiy. 

The  eastern  and  southern  walks 
are  Dec.,  between  1297  and  1325. 
The  Priar^s  Door  is  of  this  date,  and 
of  Terr  unusual  character.  Under 
canopies  which  cross  the  mouldings 
of  the  arch  are  figures  of  the  Saviour 
m  Ifajesty  with  angels ;  and  beyond, 
on  either  side,  representations  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church. 
The  large  windows  in  the  £.  walk 
aie  early  Dec.  The  bosses  of  the 
roof  contain  subjects  from  the  Gos- 
pels, together  with  some  very  bean- 
tiful  knots  of  foliage.  The  door  in 
the  sixth  bay  led  into  the  slype  or 
passoge  between  the  transept  and 
the  ehapter-house.  The  open  arches 
beyond  were  the  entrance  of  the 
ehapter-house  itself,  long  since  de- 
stroyed. A  door  beyond  these  arches 
opened  on  a  staircase  which  probably 
9ive  access  to  the  dormitory  of  the 
(though  the  site  of  this  is 


uncertain) ;  and  beyond  again  a 
vault  at  the  8.  end  led  to  the  in- 
firmary, which  extended  £.  of  the 
cloister. 

The  windows  of  the  8.  walk  are 
Dec.,  but  of  somewhat  more  advanced 
character.  The  roof  bosses  illustrate 
the  Bevelation  of  8t.  John,  with 
some  other  subjects,  one  of  which 
is  evidently  the  dedication  of  a 
church.  (Observe  the  fine  view  of 
the  cathedral  from  the  8.W.  angle 
of  this  walk.) 

The  West  walk  is  really  Dec.,  as 
Mr.  Harrod  has  shown,  but  witii 
Perp.  alterations.  The  door  formerly 
opening  to  the  refectory,  at  the  8.  end 
of  the  walk,  is  Perp. ;  and  there  are 
Perp.  portions  in  tne  beautiful  Zovo- 
tones,  at  the  8.W.  end.  The  roof 
bosses  continue  subjectn  from  the  Re- 
velation«  A  door  in  this  wall  led 
into  the  Strangers'  Hall,  of  which 
fragments  remain  without  (see  pott). 
The  apartment  over  the  walk  may 
have  been  the  monastic  dormitory 
(in  England  usually  placed  above 
the  W.  walk  of  the  cloister,— but  its 
position  here  is  uncertain),  or,  more 
probably,  it  may  have  served  as  the 
dormifany  attached  to  the  Strangers' 
Hall. 

At  the  lower  angle  of  the  Norik 
walk  is  the  monks'  door,  opening 
to  the  nave  of  the  cathedral.  The 
windows  of  this  walk  are  Perp.,  set 
in  Dec.  frames.  The  roof  bosses  r»> 
present  the  legends  of  different  saints, 
together  with  a  few  subjects  from 
the  New  Testament.  The  £.,  8., 
and  W.  walks  have  an  upper  story, 
lighted  by  small  windows  looking 
into  the  quadrangle.  The  N.  walk 
is  without  this  addition. 

Leaving  the  cathedral  by  the  W. 
door,  a  smaU  building  will  be  seen 
under  the  8.  wall  of  the  nave,  and 
joining  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  clois- 
ter. Tills,  until  verv  reoently,  formed 
pirt  of  a  canon's  house,  which  has 
been  removed.  A  Korm.  substruo- 
ture  or  hall  was  thus  opened,  with 
one  bay  of  E,  Eng,  work.    This 
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Booma  to  hsye  fomied  part  of  the 
main  entraaoe  to  the  doiflter,  to- 
gether with  the  locatory.  A  stair- 
case leads  from  it  to  the  room  over 
the  W.  'walk  of  the  cloister.  The 
exterior  of  the  haU  has  been  re- 
baih,  and  it  will  now  serve  as  a 
choristers*  school. 

The  ruined  E.  Eng.  portal,  S., 
formed  the  entrance  to  8ie  Strangers' 
Hall.  Proceeding  ronnd  by  the  Upper 
Close,  the  visitor  will  find  his  way 
into  the  Lower  Close,  and  thenoe 
outside  the  £.  walk  of  the  cloisters 
to  what  is  known  as  ^*  Life's  Green." 
Outside  this  E.  walk  is  the  Deai^ery, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Prior's 
House,  and  containing  some  E.  Eng. 
portions.  Below  it,  eastward,  3  late 
Norm,  pillars,  in  front  of  a  house 
in  the  Lower  Close,  were  thought  by 
Professor  Willis  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  infirmary.  This,  however,  is 
uncertain,  as  is  the  site  of  the  refec- 
tory, which  was  built  after  the  fire 
of  1272  had  destroyed  the  Norman 
refisctory.  This  stood  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  cloister.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  site, 
and  a  building  somewhat  S.  of  the 
cloister,  which  was  destroyed  in 
1806,  has  been  regarded  as  perhaps 
the  later  refectory.  But  the  appro- 
priation is  very  uncertain,  and  the 
exact  position  of  the  various  conven- 
tual buildings  awaits,  for  its  clearing 
up,  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
catiiedral  archives. 

The  exterior  of  the  central  tower 
and  Spire  may  be  well  seen  from  the 
Lower  Close.  The  tower  vras  entirely 
re£B«ed  in  1856 ;  but  its  Norm,  ar- 
cades and  ornamentation  have  been 
carefally  preserved.  The  flanking 
turrets  with  their  reed-like  shafts 
are  Norm,  as  high  as  the  bases  of 
the  spires  which  crown  them.  These 
spires  are  Perp.,  as  is  the  parapet  of 
the  tower  itself.  The  9pire  was 
added  by  Bp.  Percy  (1356-1369). 
It  was  much  injured  by  lightning  in 
1463,  and  was  then  repaired  by  Bp. 
Lehart.   Its  height,  from  the  battle- 


ments of  the  tower,  is  169  ft  The 
entire  height  from  the  ground  is 
287  ft.— exceeding  that  of  the  old 
spire  of  Chichester  (271  ft.),  and  of 
Lichfield  (258  ft.),  but  falling  much 
short  of  Salisbury  (404  ft.). 

The  face  of  the  S.  transept  has 
been  recased.  The  exterior  of  the 
choir,  with  its  projecting  apsidal 
chapels,  is  well  seen  from  the  Lower 
Close.  Flying  buttresses,  oanied 
from  the  wbH  of  the  triforinm,  con- 
nect it  with  Bp.  Percys  noble 
clerestory.  Seated  figures  of  the 
Apostles  serve  as  pinnacles  of  the 
buttresses.  The  various  lines  of  the 
choir  and  transept,  with  trees  dus- 
tering  between  tnon,  and  the  tower 
and  spire  rising  in  the  backgroond 
form  a  composition  of  unusual  gisce 
and  beauty. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  oh.  remark 
the  eastern  chapel  of  the  transiept, 
which  has  long  served  as  a  store- 
house, and  is  only  to  be  entered 
from  without.  It  resembled,  in 
every  respect,  the  other  Norm,  cha- 
pels ;  the  vaulting  should  be  noticed. 
The  N.  transept  retains  its  aacieiit 
front.  In  a  niche  over  the  door  is  a 
statue  said  to  be  that  of  the  foimder, 
Bp.  Herbert  Losinga  (1091-1119). 
The  Buhop'i  Po/oce  extends  (qipo- 
site,  and  was  formerly  oomiected 
with  the  N.  transept  by  a  vaulted 
passage.  It  was  founded  by  Bp. 
Herbert,  and  was  considerably  added 
to  and  altered  by  Bp.  Salmon  (1299- 
1325).  It  still  retains  some  Nona, 
portions.  Bp.  Lyhart  entertained 
King  Henry  VI.  here  in  1449. 
Bp.  Salmon's  great  hall  vros  de- 
stooyed  after  the  Civil  War ;  at  which 
time  it  was  used  by  the  Puritans  as 
a  **  preaching-house."  The  chapeL 
at  tne  E.  end  of  the  pilaoe,  wait 
rebuilt  by  Bp.  Beynolds  in  16(22. 
It  contains  his  own  monument,  and 
that  of  his  successor,  Bp.  Bpeirov 
— both  of  whom  are  buried  in  it 
The  Bp.  of  Norwich  is  titular  abbdt 
of  St.  Bonnet's  at  Holm.  In  1535, 
during  a  vaoanoy  of  the  see^  Hoi. 
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VIII.  severed  the  ancient  barony 
and  revenues  ttam  it,  and  annexed 
to  it  the  barony  and  rorennes  of  the 
abbey  of  Holm  Tsee  Bte.22),in  right 
of  which  the  Bp.  of  Norwich  sits  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  abbot— the 
abbey  haying  never  been  dissolved, 
but  only  transferred  under  the  statute 
of  1535,  before  the  general  dissolu- 
tion. Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  visit 
to  Norwich  in  1578,  lodged  in  this 
palace;  and  Charles  IL,  in  1671, 
although  he  was  lodged  in  the 
Duke's  palace,  was  **  nobly  enter- 
tained "  hero.  The  king  "  was  sung 
into  the  cathedral  with  an  anthdm ; 
and  when  he  had  ended  his  devotion 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  ch.,  where  he 
kneeled  on  the  hard  stone,  he  went 
to  the  bishop's  palace  '* 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  cathedral 
mtTe  was  the  Chrem  Yard  of  the 
monastery,  in  which  was  a  cross, 
vhere  sermons  were  occasionally 
preached.  Here,  too,  during  the 
ti»tiyitiefl  of  the  royal  visit.  Mer- 
cury, approaching  in  a  coach,  *'  which 
vent  so  fast  that  the  horses  seemed 
to  fly,"  addressed  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  stood  at  a  window  of  thepalace. 
A  fine  Perp.  gateway  (the  Bithop'B 
<7a/€),  built  by  Bp.  Alnwick,  about 
1430,  farmB  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  palace.  The  two  giUeteays  lead- 
ing into  the  precincts  must  here  be 
noticed  In  detail  The  earliest  is  8t 
Etktlberes  Gate,  at  the  8.  end  of  the 
Hose ;  bnilt  by  the  citizens  of  Nor- 
wich after  the  disturbances  of  1272. 
[Long  before  that  date  there  had 
been  great  disturbances  between  the 
monks  and  the  citizens,  touching 
the  limits  and  rights  of  their  re- 
spectiye  liberties.  The  franchises 
granted  to  the  monks,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  of  earlier  date 
than  those  of  the  city :  and  as  the 
latter  grew,  and  received  fresh  char- 
ters, collision  between  the  rival  au- 
thorities was  frequent.  In  12d4  the 
citizens  had  attacked  the  convent, 
wd  burnt  part  of  U.  In  1272,  the 
Alleged  cause  being  a  question  of 


right  to  the  jurisdiction  over  Tcmh- 
land  (the  space  without  Ethelbert's 
Gate,  so  called  from  its  having  been 
an  ancient  cemetery),  where  a  fair  was 
held  at  certain  seasons,  the  feud 
between  convent  and  city  rose  to  an 
extreme  pitch.  William  of  Bum- 
ham,  the  prior,  brought  men  of 
Yarmouth— disbanded  mercenaries, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  the  barons  who 
had  been  defeated  at  Evesham  in 
1265— and  set  them,  with  his  own 
retainers,  on  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  convent,  whence  they  shot  with 
arbalists  at  any  citizens  within  sight 
The  citizens  attacked  the  monastery, 
forced  the  great  doors,  burnt  great 
part  of  the  ch.  and  other  builiUngs, 
and  killed  some  of  the  monks.  l%e 
convent  itself  was  plundered.  The 
prior  fled  to  Yarmouth,  whence  be 
returned  with  fresh  soldiers,  and, 
entering  Norwich,  retaliated  on  the 
citizens  and  their  houses.  The  Bp., 
Boger  de  Skerning,  put  the  city 
under  an  interdict  Henry  III.,  who 
was  at  Bury,  came  thence  to  Nor- 
wich, and  caused  many  of  the  of- 
fenders to  be  punished  with  death, 
and  tiie  woman  (see  the  notice  of  the 
riot  at  Bury  St  Edmund's,  in  1327, 
Suffolk,  Bte.  14)  who  first  set  fire 
to  the  convent  gates  to  be  burnt 
The  prior  was  committed  to  the  Bi- 
shop's prison,  and  aU  the  manors  and 
revenues  of  the  convent  were  seized 
into  the  king's  hands.  The  city  and 
its  liberties  were  also  seized  by  the 
king.  The  prior  voluntarily  surren- 
dered his  priory  to  the  bishop ;  and 
on  the  election  of  his  successor,  all 
the  lands  of  the  monasterv  were 
restored.  The  king  himself  died 
in  the  following  year ;  and  in  1274 
(1st  of  Ed.  I.)  matters  were  arranged 
between  the  convent  and  the  city, 
one  of  the  articles  of  agreement 
being  that  the  citizens  should  pay 
8000  marks  toward  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church.  Out  of  this  sum,  as 
it  appears,  St  Ethelberf  s  Gate  was 
built.  The  city  then  recovered  Its 
liberties,     ^The  pope's  general  ab- 
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Bolutilon  was  not  reoeived  till  1276.) 
In  addition  to  other  cauaes  of  ill- 
feeling,  the  city  and  the  monks  had 
&voured  different  eides  in  the  late 
Barons'  War—the  monks  supporting 
the  harons ;  the  city,  the  king.  A  very 
similar  tumult,  arising  from  simi- 
lar causes,  occurred  at  Bury  St 
Edmund's  in  1327.  For  the  Nor- 
wich a£hir,  see  Bartiiolomew  Cotton, 
'  Historia  Anglicana,'  Bolls  series 
(Cotton  was  a  B^iedictine  of  this 
monastery) ;  Blomefield ;  and  a  re« 
markable  extract  from  the  *  Liber  de 
Antiq.  Legibus '  of  London,  printed 
by  Mr.  Harrod  In  *  Castles  and  Con- 
vents of  Norfolk.*]  The  lower  part 
of  St.  Ethelberf  s  Gate  is  good  early 
Beo.  The  upper  portion,  of  inter- 
mixed flint  and  stone,  is  modem, 
and  was  added  early  in  the  present 
century.  The  spandrels  of  the  main 
arch  are  filled  with  foliage,  from 
which  project  the  figures  of  a  man 
with  swora  and  shield,  and  a  dragon 
which  he  is  attacking.  The  chamber 
above  the  archway  served  as  a  chapel 
of  St.  Kthelbert,  King  of  £.  Anglia, 
A.D.  793,  killed  near  Hereford,  by 
conunand  of  Offa  of  Meroia,  accord- 
ing to  the  *A.-S.  Chronicle.'  His 
shrine  was  one  of  the  glories  of 
Hereford  Cathedral. 

The  Erpingham  Qale  stands  op- 
posite the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral, 
and  was  certainly  built  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Erpingham  (who  fought  at 
Agincourt,  see  Erpingham,  Bte.  24), 
but  not^  as  Blomefield  asserted,  as 
a  penance  for  his  former  patronage 
of  Wickliffe  and  the  Lollards.  The 
truth  of  this  story  has  been  entirely 
disproved  by  Mr.  Harrod.  On  the 
gate  are  the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas, 
and  liis  two  wives  (Clopton  and 
Walton).  The  archway  itself  is  fine, 
and  much  enriched  with  excellent 
sculpture,  chiefly  small  figures  of 
■aints.  In  the  gable  above  is  the 
kneeling  figure  of  Sir  Thomas,  under 
a  niche.  The  gate  dates  certainly 
after  1411, 


i 


On  the  1.,  between  this  gate 
the  cathedral,  is  what  is  now  the 
Orammar  Sehooln  This  was  built 
about  1316  by  Bp.  Salmcm,  Ed. 
n.'8  Lord  Chancellor,  as  a  charnel- 
house,  with  a  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  above  it.  In  the  crypt, 
all  bones  fit  for  removal  were  to  be 
deposited  "till  the  day  of  resur- 
rection." When  the  building  was 
secularised  in  1548,  the  bones  it 
contained  were  removed  and  buried ; 
and  when,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  city  obtained  possession  of  it 
the  grammar  school  was  removed 
here,  from  the  Black  Friars  Convent 
where  it  had  for  some  time  been 
established.  The  crypt  deserves  a 
visit.  In  it  were  two  altars,  of 
which  traces  remain.  At  one  of 
them  a  mass  was  daily  said  for  the 
souls  of  the  founder  and  his  femily, 
for  all  bps.  of  the  see,  and  for  the 
souls  of  all  those  whose  bones  were 
carried  thither.  The  porch  by  which 
the  grammar  school  is  entered  was 
added  by  Bp.  Lehart  (1446-1472). 
The  foiled  opening,  giving  light  to 
the  crynt,  should  oe  noticed.  The 
school  boasts  a  long  roll  of  distin- 
guished pupils.  Among  them  are :~ 
Tenison,  A  op.  of  Canterbury ;  John 
Cosin,  the  famous  Bp.  of  Durham, 
bom  in  St  Andrew's  parish ;  Jamen 
Henry  Monk,  Bp.  of  Gloucester 
Edward  Maltby.  Bp.  of  Durham 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke;  Lord  Kelson 
Sir  James  Brooke,  the  late  Bajah  of 
Sarawak.  Andof  earlier  date  :--Johit 
Caius,  physician  to  Ed.  YL,  Marr, 
and  Elizaoeth,  and  founder  of  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College  at  Cam- 
bridge; Chief  Justice  Coke  (d.  1634): 
Dr.  Edward  Brown,  physician  to 
Charles  II.,  and  son  of  the  well- 
known  Sir  Thomas;  and  Erasmns 
Earle,  **  serjeant-at-law "  to  Crom- 
well, and  afterwards  to  Charles  n. 
Among  the  masters  of  the  school 
were  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  (1778-1785;, 
and  Edward  Valpy  (1811-1829). 

Opposite  the  school,  on  the  lawn 
of  the  dose,  is  a  statue  of  its  most 
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1  iistriooj!  pupil,  Loid  Nelson.  In 
•Maniaon  and  Hercules "  Court, 
•ipiosite  the  Erpinghain  gateway 
(itk  Tombland),  are  figures  of  those 
wQft'^hies  carved  in  wood,  once  the 
<leoij^tions  of  the  entrance  to  a 
house  occupied,  temp.  Hen.  YII.,  by 
the  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 


Norwich  possesses  more  Churches 
than  any  other  cathedral  city  in 
England.  ("I  wish."  says  Fuller, 
*'  they  may  make  good  use  of  their 
many  churches,  and  cross  that  pesti- 
lent proverb,  *  The  nearer  the  church 
the  farther  from  God.'  ")  York  has 
24  f' there  were  45  before  the  Refor- 
mation), but  Norwich  can  still  boast 
of  35,  whilst  many,  as  at  York,  were 
destroyed  after  tlie  great  change  of 
tho  16th  century.  The  Norvrich 
chnrches  arc  for  the  most  part  Perp., 
ranging  from  1350  to  1500.  Many 
have  lofty  towers,  necessary  to  mark 
their  position  in  so  crowded  and 
densely  packed  a  city.  The  most 
interesting  are  St  Peter's  Mancroft, 
and  St.  Andrew's ;  but  some  others 
are  worth  visiting  by  the  antiquary. 

8i.  PeUr  Maneroft  (in  the  main 
trofi  (magna  crofta)  or  field  attached 
to  the  castle),  the  finest  church  in 
the  city   restored  in  1860,  with  open 
seats,  ftc),  is  very  good  Perp.,  dating 
from  1430  to  1455,  in  which  latter 
year    the  church  was  consecrated. 
Tiie  tower,  98  ft.  high  (containing 
a  Tery  fine  peal  of  bells),  is  of  black 
flint,  inlaid  with  white  stone  tracery. 
Within,  the  light  and  lofty  arches, 
with  the  clerestory  above  (two  win- 
dows in  each  ba^,  above  the  span- 
drels of  tiie  mam  arch),  are  very 
characteristic    of   Norfolk    Perpen- 
dicular.   Tliere  is  a  rich  open  roof, 
springing  from  shafts  with  projecting 
heads  at  the  bases;    and  between 
each   main  arch  is  a  niohe.     The 
chancel    is  shallow,   with    a  large 
Perp.  E.  window,  filled  with  ancient 
iftiained  gUss,  silvery  and  beautiful 
in  tone,  bat  damaged  by  the  inser- 


tion  of  a  bad  modem  figure  of  St- 
Peter.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  church 
is  an  indifferent  picture,  by  CatUm,  a 
native  artist,  representing  the  delivery 
of  St.  Peter  from  prison.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  brats  for  Peter  Bede 
(d.  1568),  who  •*  worthily  served  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  conquest 
of  Barbaria,  and  had  geven  him  by 
the  sayd  Emperor  for  his  valiant 
deeds,  the  order  of  Barbaria. "  Here 
is  also  a  monument,  with  bust,  for 
Judge  Windham  (d.  1592);  and 
tablets  on  each  side  of  the  eastern- 
most bay  for  Sir  Thomas  Broume 
and  his  wife.  Sir  Thomas  (born  in 
London,  1605 ;  settled  in  Norwich, 
1636;  knighted  by  Charles  II..  1671 ; 
died  1682),  author  of  the  *Beligio 
Medici,'  *  Vulgar  Errors,'  and  other 
remarkable  works,  is  a  worthy  of 
whom  Norwich  is  reasonably  proud. 
(The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  by  Simon  Wilkin,  4  vols.,  1836. 
Wilkin  was  long  resident  as  a  book 
seller  in  this  parish.  Southey  pro- 
nounced his  *  Browne's  Works*  to 
be  the  "best  edited  book  in  the 
English  language.")  The  actual 
position  of  his  grave  was  unknown 
until,  in  1840,  in  digging  a  giave,  the 
labourer's  pickaxe  struck  upon,  and 
exposed,  his  coffin-plate.  The  bones 
were  perfect.  They  were  respect- 
fully treiitcd,  and  quickly  reinterred. 
(The  inscription  on  the  coffin-plate 
{tartly  ran,  "Amplissimus  Vir  .  .  . 
Thos.  Browne  .  .  .  hoc  loculo  indor- 
miens,  corporis  sphagirioe  pnlverc 
plumbum  in  aurumconvertit. ')  OpjXH 
site  is  the  tablet  of  liiti  wife  Dorothy 
(whose  indifferently  spelt  postscripts, 
with  their  references  to  "dear 
Tome's  briches,"  and  similar  matters 
of  domestic  interest,  frequently  wind 
up  the  letters  of  Sir  Thomas  to  his 
sons;  sec  Wilkin's  edition).  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Edward  Mik^ 
ham,  of  Burlingham,  in  Norfolk, 
and  survived  hor  husband  two 
years.  The  verses  on  her  tablet 
were  probably  written  by  her  eldest 
son,  Edward,  who  became  presid' 
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of  the  College  of  Physiciana,  and 
physician  to  Charles  U.  In  the 
Testry  (which  is  original,  and  behind 
the  altar,  as  at  Hawkhnrst)  Kent; 
Crewkeme,  Somersetshire  .*  and  else- 
where) hangs  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (there  is  a  better 
portrait  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford), 
given  to  the  parish  by  Dr.  Howman, 
who,  when  Blomefieid  wrote,  occu- 
pied the  house  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
lived  for  some  time,  and  in  which 
he  died.  (The  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Savings  Bank,  at  the  8.E. 
comer  of  Haymarket-square,  close 
to  the  church.  The  old  house  con- 
tained a  fine  chimney-piece,  removed 
to  Blickling.  Evelyn  visited  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  in  this  house,  which 
he  describes  as  **a  paradise  and  a 
cabinet  of  rarities,  and  that  of  the 
best  collections,  especially  medals, 
l)ooks,  plants,  and  natural  things/*) 
There  are  also  in  the  vestry  a 
sculptured  group  of  female  saints  in 
alabaster,  and  some  MSS.,  a  Bible, 
date  about  1340,  and  a  noteworthy 
MS.  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  of  the 
13th  centy.,  in  splendid  condition. 
At  each  comer  of  the  vestry  are 
stairs  bv  which  the  tuirets  at  the 
east  ena  of  the  church  may  be  as- 
cended* 

During  the  late  restoration  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  a  singular  arrange- 
ment was  discovered  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  chancel,  in  front  of  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  the  stalls. 
A  trough,  aliout  3  ft.  decn  and  3  ft. 
wide,  was  found  to  extend  from  end 
to  end  of  the  chancel,  on  either  side. 
In  the  walls  of  this  trough  were 
placed  horizontally,  and  at  equal 
distance  between  the  base  and  the 
surface,  short  pitchers,  bedded  in 
mortar;  the  mouth  of  each  pitcher 
(of  glazed  pottery  with  fluted  bands) 
being  open  to  the  trough.  A  similar 
arrangement  has  been  found  beneath 
the  chancel  of  St.  Peter  per  Mounter- 
gate,  another  Norwich  church  :  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both 
cases  the  trough  and  pitchers  were 


intended  to  assist  in  the  distril/  ' 
tion  of  sound.  A  pitcher  seems  v 
have  been  placed  beneath  (or  io 
front  oO  each  stall.  Urns  or  pitcLers 
of  the  same  chairacter  were  ii^ 
covered  by  Mr.  Walbrsn  bensstb 
the  obancei  floor  of  Fountains  Abbey 
in  Yorkshire. 

8t.  Andrew^Sf  Broad-street,  is  a  Perp. 
chuToh  of  the  usual  Norfolk  type, 
with  a  good,  but  not  very  liA,  rcwf. 
(The  ch.  dates  from  1506,  aeoording 
to  some  lines  above  the  8.  door, 
placed  therein  1547  : — 

"This  drardi  was  boilded  of  tixBixr,  stooe, 

andbrickB, 
In  the  year  oC  oar  LordGod  XT  bnndTBd  and 

six, 
And  lately  tramtaledfrom  eztreme  Molatry, 
A  thousand,  five  hundred,  seren  and  fortif . 
And  in  the  first  year  of  ear  noUe  King 

Edward, 
The  Gospel  In  FferBament  was  mi^lQy  sn 

forward." 

There  are  some  other  lines,  fn  praise 
of  Q.  Elizabeth,  over  the  N.  door. 
The  tower  had  been  rebuilt  in  1478.) 
The  body  of  the  eh.  haa  been  re- 
stored.    There  are  a  modem  stone 
pulpit,  good  open  seats,  and  a  stained- 
glass  £.  window  of  some  pretensions. 
The  ch.  contains  memorials  of  tbe 
Sucklings,  including  a  very  elabo- 
rate monument  to  the  father  and 
mother  of  the   poet,    with  effigies, 
and  rich  in  all  the  fiintastic  ceooeits 
of  the  early  Stuart  period.  (Sir  John 
Suckling,  father  of  the  poet,  was 
secretary,    comptroller,    and   prirr 
councillor  to  James  I.    His  wife  was 
a   sister   of  Lionel    Granfield,  the 
London  merchant  who  became  Earl  of 
Middlesex.)    The  inscriptions  illus- 
trating the  various  devices  are  in 
English,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  This  monument  was  erected 
by     Sir    John    Suckling    himself 
(although  his  own  efiigy  Meson  iti 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1618. 
In   the  ch.   are    hrasset  for  John 
Gilbert,    dtisen,    and    wife,  1467; 
and  Bobert  Gardiner,  4  times  mayor, 
and  wife,  1508.     (A  litUe  NX.  of 
this  church  is  an  old  house^  worth 
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.otioe«  On  the  portal  is  the  mer- 
'iianVs  mark  of  John  Clarke,  mayor 
>f  NOTwich,  1515  and  1520.) 

St.  Gregory^  in  Potteigate,  is  a 
eood  Perp.  church,  of  fiint  maaoniy, 
date  before  1386.  Its  altar  stands 
on  an  archway,  over  the  chnrchjrard, 
which  is  a  thoroughfare.  The  oh. 
coDtainB  a  curious  embroidered  black 
paU  (worked  with  angels,  canying 
small  fi^^ores,  probably  souls ;  below 
each  angel  is  a  dolphin  swallowing  a 
smaller  fiah),  an  altar-cloth  made  out 
oC  a  velvet  cope,  and  a  good  brass 
lectern.  1496.  Across  the  W.  tower 
(Perp.)  extends  an  original  stone 
gallery  for  the  ringers,  with  groined 
Taults  above  and  beneath  it.  On 
the  vestij  door  is  a  '*  Sanctuary 
Knocker,*^  found  on  one  of  the  oat- 
side  doorB  a  few  years  ago. 

fiK.  GO^^s,  St.  GilesVstreet,  is  a 
fine  Perp.  ch.,  on  high  ground,  with 
a  tower,  120  ft.  high,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Bichard  II.  There  is  a 
gooid  open  wood  roof,  besides  several 
hr€U9e9^  the  principal  for  Robert 
Baxter,  d.  14d2,  and  Bichard  Pur- 
daunoe,  1436,  both  mayors  of  Nor- 
wich. The  church  has  been  well 
lestored,  and  partly  rebuilt  The 
late  jQowing  window  tracery  is  notice- 
able. Flowing  forms  seem  to  have 
been  retained  m  this  part  of  England 
after  the  true  Perpendicular  had  been 
well  established  elsewhere. 

St.  Helen's,  Blshopgate,  is  now 
attached  to  St.  Giles's  Hospital,  and 
desecrated,  except  a  part  in  the 
centre;  the  nave  being  converted 
into  almshouses  for  men,  and  the 
chancel,  date  about  1383,  divided  . 
into  wards  for  the  women.  St.  Gile$*8  I 
BotpUal  was  founded  by  Walter 
Snflield,  Bishop  of  Norwich  (1245- 
1257;,  as  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  for 
^e  support  of  13  aged  poor.  At  the 
BisBolution,  the  hospital  and  its 
i^ciiiies  passed  into  the  hands  of 


the  crown.  It  was  reorganised  as 
an  almshouse  by  Edward  Yl. ;  other 
lands  and  bequests  afterwards  in- 
creased its  revenues,  which  are  now 
very  large  (7000Z.  a  year) ;  200  old 
men  and  women  are  now  supported 
here.  The  cloisters  of  the  old  hospital 
remain  perfect.  (The  doorway  bears 
the  arms  of  Prior  Molet,  1453.)  St. 
Helen%  which  seems  to  have  served 
as  the  ch.  of  the  hospital,  was  partly 
(the  nave)  built  by  Bishop  Lehart,  in 
1451;  the  chancd  is  earlier.  The 
Perp.  tower  remains  entire ;  and  the 
vault  of  the  8.  transept  has  some 
richly  carved  bosses. 

St.  John  the  Baptid's,  Madder 
Market,  is  a  good  Perp.  ch.  without 
chancel.  The  E.  window,  of  a  good 
and  noticeable  design,  is  earlier  than 
any  other  in  the  ch.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  chancel  formerly 
extended  across  the  street ;  and  that 
on  its  removal  the  window  was 
placed  in  its  present  position.  The 
ceilings  over  the  E.  ends  of  the 
aisles  retain  their  original  painting, 
very  curious.  The  roof  of  All  Saints* 
chapel,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  N.  aisle, 
displays  angels  holding  labels,  with 
sentences  from  the  Te  Deum;  and 
the  name  **  Jesus  "  within  a  crown  of 
thorns.  St  Mary's  chapel  in  the  S. 
aisle  has  angels  bearing  the  ''Ave 
Maria"  and  the  name  *' Maria," 
crowned.  The  ch.  contains  9  hraseeSt 
the  two  most  important  of  which 
are  for  John  Terry,  merchant,  d. 
1524,  and  wife;  and  John  Marsham, 
mayor,  and  wife,  d.  1525;  Here  was 
buried  (1563)  Margaret,  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  daughter  of  Lord  Audley, 
(see  Audley  End^  Essex,  Bte.  11), 
and  2nd  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
beheaded  by  Q.  Elizabeth.  (The 
Duke's  palace,  now  the  Museum  (see 
ante)  was  in  this  parish,  and  not  far 
from  the  ch.)  St.  John's  has  a  good 
N.  porch,  with  vaulted  Perp.  roof. 
Here  and  there  are  fragments  of 
painted  glass,  all  left  by  the  Puritan 
destroyers  of  1643.  The  tower  i" 
L  2 
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carried  on  arches,  under  which  a 
thoroughfare  passes. 

Sevc^ral  of  the  other  churches  will 
reward  the  antiquary,  who  will  find 
handsome  fonts  in  All  Saints*  fPerp., 
but  the  figures  have  been  **  restored  *' 
and  re-cut),  St.  James*$  (Perp.,  with 
carTcd  figures  \  and  Si.  ClemenVs 
(very  ^ood  Perp.)- 

St,  SwiUun*8  has  some  Norm,  por- 
tions, and  a  carved  roof. 

St.  Mtles\  or  MichaeTsy  CofHany, 
**may  be  noticed  as  a  particularly 
fine  example  of  Norfolk  construction, 
iu  flint  and  nshlor.  The  tracer}', 
mouldings,  and  other  ornaments  are 
cut  in  stone,  and  the  intermediate 
parts  filled  in  with  flint— all  brought 
up  to  one  surface.  The  exterior  of 
the  Thorpe  Chu|x?l  is  thus  remark- 
ably well  and  minutely  executed, 
and  produces  a  curious  efiect.  This 
portion  of  the  .building  is  Perp. 
There  are  older  parts  in  the  E.  Eng. 
style." — Bickman.  (The  short  south 
aisle  or  chapel,  thus  worked  in  flint, 
is  undoubtedly  good :  but  much  finer 
examples  will  be  found  in  other 
churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.) 

The  name  of  Coslany  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Costc-lane — a  passage 
by  the  side  or  aoaBt  of  the  water. 
That  of  St.  Martin-at'Oak  is  derived 
from  an  oak-tree  which  stood  near 
the  church,  and  before  the  Refor- 
mation enclosed  among  its  branches 
a  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin. 

St.  Mtchael-at-Plea  is  so  called 
from  the  court  or 'plea  of  the  arch- 
deacon held  in  this  rhurch.  It  con- 
tains some  ancient  paintings  on  panel. 

"  The  churches  of  St.  Bennet,  St. 
Ethcldred,  St.  Mnrtj  Cot^lany,  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  Julian  have  round 
towers;  the  two  latter  have  Norm. 
pr)rti()ns  still  remaining,  but  the 
original  openinirs  of  th- 'so  towers 
have  }x?en  so  disturbed  that  it  is  not 
possible  iu  assign  a  date  with  cer- 
tainty."— Richman. 


Of  the  city  waUs  and  gates  son.- 
firag^ents  remain,  though  none  <  ^ 
much  importance.  Near  St.  Harti? .  '$ 
Gate  (of  which  portions  remain)  i* 
one  of  the  40  towers  with  which  tli- 
walls  were  strengthened.  Near  Car- 
row  Brids:e  is  the  *'  Devil's  Tow»-r." 
one  of  the  *'Boom  towers'*  wbioli 
guarded  the  ascent  of  the  river.  An- 
other, called  the  **0)w'8  Towt-r." 
from  a  story  that  a  cow  once  cliiulx  d 
up  its  stairs,  stands  at  an  angle  ''f 
the  meadows  belonging  to  St.  Gile»V 
Hospital,  above  Blshopgate  Bridg^. 

One  important  public  institntion 
should  here  be  mentioned.  Thv 
Norfolk  and  Noncich  Ho*piiaI  stands 
in  the  Newmarket  Road,  a  little  l*- 
yond  the  city.  It  was  founded  iv 
1770,  one  of  onlv  14  county  houpitaU 
which  then  existed.  It  is  a  very 
lartre  and  well-arranged  building: 
and  many  eminent  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians have  served  from  tirao  i*^ 
time  on  its  medical  staff.  The  ptt- 
ceeds  of  the  Norwich  Musical  Fit*- 
tival  arc  applied  in  aid  of  this  hos- 
pital.   

The  best  general  view  of  Norwich 
is  to  be  obtained   from    Mouethofd 
Heath — the  high  ground  rising  from 
th(^  left  bank  of  the  Wensum,  E.  of 
the  city.   It  may  be  reached  by  panel- 
ing down  Bishopgate-street^    E.  of 
the  cathedral,  and  crossing  thf»  riv«  r 
by  Bishop's  Brid^e^  built  in  1295  by 
the  Prior  of  Norwich.     (A  hermit, 
always    nominated    by    the   Prior. 
lived  near  the  gates  of  this  bridjT''- 
After  crossing  the  bridge,  rt.,  at  tl»^ 
f(M)t  of  a  height,  once  crowned  by  >'- 
Ix'onard's  Priory  fa  cell  atiicht^i  t'> 
the  Bene<lictlne  Priory  of  Norwich . 
its  church  was  famous  for  an  iiutur 
cf  lien.  VI.,  *'much  visited  by  pil- 
grims ")  is  the  LoUards  Pit,  mark^l 
hy  white  chalk  cuttings,  where  nian^   ^ 
Protestants  sutfered  during  the  epis- 
copate of  Bishop  Nix,   temp.  Hff- 
VIU.;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  rcij^^ 
of  Mary,  when,  says  Fuller  ('fh 
Hist.*),  *•  Bishop  Hopton    was  ud- 
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fuerciful    in     hU    Tisitations ;    but 
Downing  the  chancellor  played  the 
Devil  himself,  enough  to  make  wood 
dear  in  these  parts,  so  many  did  he 
consume  to  ashes"  (9  or  10  persons 
were  burnt  here ).  Thomas  Bilney  (see 
ante,  the  Guildhall)  was  bumton  this 
spot    On  Mousehold  (said  to  be  a 
ci>rniption  of  *muoh-holt,"  the  great 
wood )  Heath  itself  was  ahonse  (partly 
occupying  the  site  of  St.  Leonard's 
Priory,  granted   to    the   Duke    of 
Norfolk  at  the  Dissolution)  belong- 
ing to  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  gallant  knight  and  poet;   but 
the  heath  is  especially  noticeable  as 
the   place  where  the  rebels  under 
Kett  encamped  in  1549.    The  ruined 
iralls  of  the  building  called  "  Kett*s 
Castle,"    now  surrounded   by  gas- 
works, a  portion  of  an  ancient  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  were  then 
tmployed  as  a  fortification.  The  story 
of  "  the  rising  in  Norfolk,"  which  is 
of  sufficient  interest  and  importance 
to  be  told  here  at  some  length,  will 
best  be  read  in  Frtmde's  *  Hist.  Eng.,' 
tol.  V.  ch.  26  (whence  the  following 
paragraphs  within  inverted  commas 
are  extracted.    A  longer  and  more 
minute  account  will   be    found  in 
Blomefield's  'Norfolk;'  and  'Kett's 
RebelUon,*    by    the    Kev.    F.    W. 
Ru.«eU  (London),  is  very  full.    It  is 
founded  on  the  "  de  furoribus  Nor- 
fulcensium"   of  Nevylle,—  but   is 
tnpplcmented    by   documents   from 
the  State  Paper  and  Record  Offices). 
The  Norfolk  rising  differed  to  some 
extent  from  the  simultaneous  move- 
inent  in  Devonshire,  in  which  the 
restoration  of  the    **old  religion" 
was  made  to  appear  more  promin- 
ently.   The  oppressive  conduct  of 
the  nobles,  added  to  the  enclosures 
of  the  common  lands,  were  the  great 
^evanoea  of  the  men  of  Norfolk, 
sod  there  had  been  many  warnings 
of  the  discontent   throughout  the 
county.    In  1536,  the  disturbed  state 
of  Lincolnshire  and  the  North  be- 
came known  in  Norfolk;  and  in  the 
foUowing  j^ear,  Sir  Nicholas  Myl&> 


ham,  canon  and  sub-prior  of  Wulsing- 
ham,  with  some  others,  attempted  a 
rising — but  it  was  quickly  suppressed, 
and  the  ringleaders  executed  at  Nor- 
wich. Again,  one  John  Walker  of 
Griston,  tried  to  excite  the  people, — 
saying,  at  Swaffham,  that  *^  Yt  were 
a  good  thinge  yf  ther  were  so  many 
jentylmen  in  Nor£folke  as  there  be 
whyt  bulles."  July  6, 1549  (four  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  sie^e 
of  Exeter) ,  there  was  a  great  gathering 
at  the  fair  of  Wymondham,  9  m.  from 
Norwich  (see  Rte.  26).  "  The  crowd 
was  large,  and  the  men  who  were 
brought  together  found  themselves 
possessed  with  one  general  feeling — 
a  feeling  of  burning  indignation  at 
the  un-English  conduct  of  the  gentle- 
men. The  peasant  whose  pigs  and 
cow  and  poultry  had  been  sold  or 
had  died,  because  the  commons  had 
gone  where  they  had  fed ;  the 
yeoman  dispossessed  of  his  farm;  the 
farm  servant  out  of  employ,  because, 
where  ten  ploughs  haid  turned  the 
soil,  one  shepherd  now  watched  tlie 
grazing  of  the  flocks;  the  artiza]ll 
smarting  under  the  fiimine  prices 
which  the  change  of  culture  had 
brought  with  it-— all  these  were 
united  in  suifering,  while  the  gentle- 
men were  doubling,  trebling,  quad- 
rupling their  incomes  witn  their 
sheep  liEirms,  and  adorning  their  per- 
sons and  their  houses  with  splendour 
hitherto  unknown."  A  rising  was 
accordingly  determined  on.  Robert 
Kett,  a  tanner  of  Wymondham  (but 
a  man  of  some  property  and  stand- 
ing, see  Wymondhani,  Rte.^0),  took 
the  lead,  and  established  his  central 
camp  on  Mousehold  Hill,  where 
**  gradually  as  many  as  16,000  men 
collected  about  him  in  a  camp  of 
turf  huts,  roofed  with  boughs.  In 
the  middle  of  the  common  stood  a 
large  oak-tree,  where  Kett  sate  diaily 
to  administer  justice ;  and  there,  day 
after  day,  the  offending  country  gen- 
tlemen were  brought  up  for  trial, 
charged  with  robbing  the  poor." 
Those  found  guilty  were  imprisoned 
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in  the  camp;  but  the  tribunal  ims 
not  a  bloody  one,  and  Kett  allowed  no 
murdering.  About  property  he  was 
not  so  scrupulous.  In  virtue  of  a  war- 
.  rant  with  Rett's  signature,  the  country 
houses  over  the  Whole  neighbour- 
hood were  entered.  "  Not  omy  were 
sheep,  cows,  and  poultry  driven  off, 
but  guns,  swords,  pikes,  lances,  bows, 
were  taken  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  A.  common  stock  was 
formed  at  Household,  where  the 
spoil  was  distributed ;  and  to  make 
up  for  past  wants,  they  provided 
themselves,  in  the  way  of  diet,  so 
abxmdantly  that,  in  the  time  which 
the  camp  lasted,  20,000  sheep  were 
conaamed  there,  with  *  infinite  beefs,' 
swans,  hinds,  ducks,  capons,  pigs, 
and  venison."  Chaplains  were  ap- 
pointed who  regularly  read  the 
morning  and  evening  services;  and 
on  an  oak-tree,  call^  '*  The  Oak  of 
Reformation,"  a  pulpit  was  placed, 
where  the  clercy  of  the  neighbour- 
hood (among  them  Matthew  Parker, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury) 
frequently  came,  and  were  allowed 
to  lecture  the  people  on  submission. 

For  several  weeks  the  insurgents 
remained  unmolested  on  Household. 
The  city  of  Norwich  was  open  to 
them ;  and  the  mavor  himself,  partly 
by  compulsion,  had  sate  with  Kett  a 
joint  assessor  under  the  oak.  On 
July  31,  a  herald  from  the  Coundl 
appeared  at  the  oak,  promising  a  free 
and  entire  pardon,  without  exception, 
if  the  people  would  at  once  depart 
to  their  houses.  Kett  declared  that 
"  pardon  "  was  for  offenders,  and  they 
were  good  servants  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  herald  offered  to  arrest 
him  as  a  traitor;  an  uproar  uprose, 
and  the  mayor  and  herald  drew  off 
into  Norwich,  the  gates  of  which 
were  at  once  closed.  The  next 
morning  the  city  was  assaulted  by 
the  insurgents.  **  So  fierce  and  reso- 
lute the  people  were  that  boys  and 
young  lads  pulled  the  arrows  out  of 
their  fiesh  when  wounded,  and  gave 
hem  to  their  own  archers  to  return 


upon  the  citizens."  A  stonning  party 
at  last  made  their  way  through  itit 
river  and  over  a  weak  spot  in  the 
walls,  and  the  town  was  taken.  Tbe 
guns  and  ammunition  were  earned 
off  to  the  camp,  but  no  plunder  viu 
allowed.  In  the  mean  time  Lord 
Northampton,  with  several  members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  were  sent  into 
Norfolk.  Their  force  was  composed 
of  the  personal  retinues  of  the  lords 
and  gentlemen,  with  a  company  of 
Italians.  ^  Northampton  took  the 
command  of  the  town,  and  the  gates 
were  again  closed.  The  next  mean- 
ing the  fighting  recommenced,  the 
Italians  being  Sst  engaged,  and  an 
Italian  ofiScer  being  teken  prisoner, 
with  the  same  naticmal  hatred  of 
foreigners  which  appeared  in  Devoo- 
shire,  he  was  carried  up  to  House- 
hold, stripped  naked,  and  hung." 
The  insurgents  again  stonned  the 
city.  ''A  hundr^  and  forty  fell 
dead  on  the  ramparts,  and  then  Rett 
forced  his  way  into  Norwich  a 
second  time  victoriotus.  Sheffield 
was  killed,  Comwallis  was  taken. 
Northampton  and  his  other  com- 
panions fled  for  their  lives."  (The 
fight  took  place  at  the  base  of  the 
hSl,  on  St.  Hartin's  plain.  A  stcme 
in  commemoration  of  Lord  Sheffield  t 
death  remains  near  the  spot)  The 
Council  now  sent  directions  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  the  North,  to  proceed  at  once 
wim  his  troops  to  Norwich.  On  the 
28rd  of  August  he  was  before  the 
gates,  and  again  offered  the  insor- 
gents  a  free  pardon,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  it  was  for  the  last  time." 
It  would  have  been  accepted  had  H 
not  been  for  an  accident  which  cre- 
ated a  suspicion  of  treachery,  where- 
upon the  rebels  resolved  to  fight  H 
out.  The  gates  were  blown  open, 
and  Warwick  advanced  into  the 
market  -  place,  where  he  hanged  60 
prisoners  on  the  spot.  The  iIi«a^ 
gents,  however,  making  the  cirtwit 
of  the  walls,  intercepted  the  tjoss^ 
nition  waggons   in  th^   rear,  vid 
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carried  them  off  to  Mouaehold.  The 
situation  of  Warwick  was  so  immi- 
nently perilous  that  '*he  and  the 
other  knights  and  gentlemen  drew 
tiiieir  swords  and  kissed  each  other's 
blades, '  according  to  ancient  custom 
used  among  men  of  war  in  times 
of  great  danger.'"  But  the  rebels 
did  not  follow  up  their  snooess; 
the  German  and  Itsdian  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  follow 
Warwick,  came  np,  and  secured 
his  safetf .  He  immediately  cut 
off*  the  supplies  from  the  rebel 
camp;  and  on  the  27th  Aug.  the 
whole  body,  perhaps  15,000  strong, 
broke  up  their  camp,  set  fire  to 
their  oabins,  and  covered  by  the 
smoke,  came  down  from  the  high 
ground  into  a  part  of  Mousehold 
called  Dussindate,  relying,  it  was 
said,  on  a  fSetntastic  prophecy — 

"The  ooontry  gnifBi,  Hob^  Dick,  and  Hick, 
With  dabB  and  doated  afaoon. 
Shall  fiU  vp  Duastaidale  with  blood 
OfaUagbtored 


(Dussindale  was  the  name  by  which 
part  of  Mousehold  was  formerly 
known.)  Here,  close  before  the  city, 
they  offered  battle,  but  had  no 
chance  of  victory  for  a  single  mo- 
ment ''The  sustained  fire  of  the 
lanzknechts  threw  their  dense  and 
unorganised  masses  into  rapid  con- 
fusion." Warwick's  horse  were  soon 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  flight 
instantly  became  general.  '^¥ot 
three  miles  the  rebels  strewed  Dus- 
andale  with  their  bodies.  3500  were 
cut  down.'*  A  few  who  stood  their 
ground  surrendered  as  prisoners, 
aud  their  lives  were  spared.  The 
two  Ketts,  Bobert  and  his  brother 
William,  were  soon  after  taken  and 
sent  to  London  to  be  examined 
by  the  Council.  (Bobert  Kett  was 
found  hiding  under  a  cart  in  a  bam 
at  Swannington,  8  m.  from  Nor- 
wich. Thomas  Audley  carried  him 
to  London,  and  secured  a  reward 
of  502.  for  that  service.  Afterwards, 
all  Ketf  8  maoon,  lands,  goods,  ana 


chattels,  were  granted  to  Audley.)  8 
or  9  of  the  rel>els  were  hanged  on 
the  Oak  of  Reformation ;  and  in  the 
autumn  the  Kctts  were  sent  back 
to  Norfolk  for  punishment.  '*  Bobert 
was  hung  in  chains  on  Norwich 
Oastle;  William  on  the  ch.  tower 
at  Wvmondham.  So  ended  the 
Norfolk  rebellion,  remarkable  among 
other  things  for  the  order  which 
was  observed  among  the  people 
during  their  seven  weeks  of  lawless- 


Jir<»itt/ac<tfre8.— Norwich  was  per- 
haps the  earliest,  and  long  the  most 
flourishing,  seat  of  the  manufacture 
of  worsted,  so  called  from  the  village 
of  Worstead,  on  the  K.  side  of  NorfoUc, 
where  it  was  first  planted  (see  Bte. 
3).  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  over  Dy  Flemish  refugees, 
driven  from  their  own  oountiy  oy  a 
great  inundation  of  the  sea  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  L  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  trade  and  branches  connected 
with  it  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  n.,  and  were  greatlv  ad- 
vanced by  the  polic^of  Edwara  III., 
who  invited  more  Flemings,  expert 
in  their  craft,  to  settle  in  England 
in  1336.  They  established  them- 
selvesprincipally  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Essex.  ''It  is  evident  that 
Edward  and  his  queen  took  a  great 
personal  interest  in  the  manufacture, 
for  they  frequently  visited  Norwich, 
where  most  of  the  queen's  country- 
men lived.  The  weavers,  however, 
were  looked  on  with  much  jealousy, 
and  were  often  ill-treated;  and  the 
king,  therefore,  took  them  under  his 
special  protection  (Rymer,  in.  23.)** — 
Longman* »  Ed.  IIL  i.  87.  Norwich 
had  already,  earlier  in  the  reign, 
been  made  a  staple  place  for  the 
sale  of  woollen  goods,  and  the  trade 
flourished  so  rapidly  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  value  of 
the  stufls  made  in  one  year  has  been 
calculated  at  100,000/.,  besides  stock- 
ings valued  at  60,0002.  These  articles 
were   then    exported   to  the  very 
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countries  whence  the  mannfiBotiire 
had  been  originally  derived.  Eliza- 
beth gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
trade  by  offering  an  asylum  to  the 
persecuted  Netherlanders  expelled 
by  Alva  from  the  Low  Ountries — 
an  net  of  which  the  principal  credit 
is  due  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  tendered  the  advice — and  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  transport- 
ing the  artificers.  In  1571  nearly 
4000  refugees  had  established  them- 
selves here,  and  in  1575  the  Dutch 
settlers  first  invented  and  brought 
forward  the  stuff  called  bombasine, 
which  long  continued  the  staple  com- 
modity of  Norwich.  During  the  rule 
of  Sir  Bobt.  Walpole,  and  through 
his  influence,  the  use  of  Norwich 
crapes  (a  silk  and  worsted  &bric 
which  had  not  long  been  invented) 
for  public  mournings  was  always 
ordered  in  the  *  Gazette.'  The  wor- 
sted trade  of  Norwich  has  for  many 
years  been  declining,  and  is  now  so 
completely  supplanted  by  Bradford, 
Halifax,  and  Leeds,  that  the  chief 
supply  of  worsted  yam  is  furnished 
to  Norwich  from  Yorkshire,  instead 
of  being  spun  at  home.  Indeed  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  contend  against 
a  rival  so  fortunately  situated  with 
regard  to  supplies  of  coal  and  water 
power ;  and  it  seems  as  if  before  long 
this  trade  of  the  eastern  counties 
would  be  entirely  swallowed  up  by 
Lancashire  and  lorkshire. 

The  articles  at  present  made  at 
Norwich  consist  of  bombasines  and 
similar  stuffs,  crapes,  camlets,  other 
fabrics  of  worsted,  mohair,  and  silk, 
besides  cotton  shawls.  The  most 
extensive  crape  manufactories  in  the 
kingdom  are  those  of  the  Messrs. 
Grout,  who  possess  two  at  Norwich 
and  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bungay.  The  staple  trade  of  Norwich 
is  now  boot  and  shoe  making,  which 
has  increased  as  the  worsted  manu- 
facture has  declined.  Brushes  and 
tobacco  are  also  sent  hence  in  large 
quantities.  Thern  are  large  oil-cake 
factories,  and  at  Carrow,  just  beyond 


the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wen- 
sum,  are  the  very  extensive  works  of 
the  Messrs.  Golman,  whose  must&nl, 
starch,  &c.,  are  famous  all  over  the 
world.  The  buildings  cover  many 
acres,  and  about.  1100  hands  are  em- 
ployed. Sixteen  steam  engintsan' 
daily  at  work,  with  a  foroe  amoaut- 
ing  to  1000  horse  power.  ELitcheui:. 
dining  halls,  and  school-rooms  are 
provided  for  the  workmen  and  their 
children. 


The  banks  of  the  Yare  were  early 
celebrated  for  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables. Drayton,  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  prosaic  character  of  a  murkci 
garden,  has  recorded  their  fertility  in 
verse. 

"The  Oolewort,  Oolyflower.  and  Cabbage  in 
their  tsrasdn, 

The  Roancefall,  great  Beana,  and  early- 
ripening  Peascon; 

The  Onion,  ScJUoo,  Leek,  which  hoaKwi>es 
highly  rat? ; 

Their  Idnsman  Garlic  then,  the  poor  min's 
Mithridatc ; 

The  aavoury  Parsnip  next,  and  Carrot,  plead- 
ing food ; 

The  Sldrret,  which,  some  say.  In  salads  stin 
the  blood; 

The  Turnip,  tasting  well  to  downs  in  winux 
weather: 

Thus  tn  our  rerse  we  put  rootti  bette,  and 
fmita  together." 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  swans,  which  are  still  numeroos 
on  the  Yare  and  the  Wensum  (in 
1672  the  city  had  72  swans  belonging 
to  their  three  "swan  marks,"— a 
**s wanner"  was  paid  for  looking 
after  them\  were  in  much  fovoor 
with  ancient  gastronomers ;  and  thut 
at  present,  as  it  is  said,  a  Norwich 
swan  is  yearly  presented  to  the  pop^' 
by  one  of  his  most  faithful  eon& 
"Sygnete  rosted'*  occurs  frequently 
in  early  bills  of  fare.  An  ezyen- 
ment  in  tlie  matter  may  be  tccow- 
mended  to  those  earnest  inquiivr.* 
who 

"Judicious  drinlc,  and  greatly  daring,  dine.' 

They  may  also  make  trial— if  sach 


expriment  be  still  possible— of  the 
ash  recorded  in  Spenser's  Terses— 

*"  Him  folloVd  Tar,  soft  vaafalng  Norwich 
walU 
And  with  him  bronght  a  present  joyfally 
or  his  owne  fish  auto  their  Festivall, 
WboM  like  none  else  conld  shew,  the  which 
they  rtifflDi  call  " 

'Faerie  Qneene/  b.  iv.  c  IL 
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genius "  of  a  very  brilliant  literary 
circle  which  existed  in  Norwich  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
in  wbich  members  of  the  Taylor 
and  Martincau  families  were  conspi- 
cuous.  Both  families  had  been  settled 
in  Norwich  for  some  generations. 
Dr.  John  Taylor,  who  died  in  17G1, 
was  for  many  years  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  chapel  at  Norwich.  His 
grandsons,  John,  Richard,  and  Ed- 
ward, have  all  been  distiuguished, 
and  the  name  of  their  accomplished 
sister,  Mrs.  Austen,  is  even  better 
known.  To  this  family  belongs  Mr.  . 
Richard  Taylor,  author  of  the  '  Index 
Monasticus,  of  whom  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  said  that,  whereas  "  elsewhere 
it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man, 
in  Norwich  it  takes  nine  men  to  make 
a  Taylor."  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
whose  reputation  as  author  of  *  Eng- 
lish Synonyms,'  and  an  *  Historic 
Survey  of  (German  Poetry,'  was  also 
considerable,  and  whose  religious 
yagaries  were  unusually  wonderful, 
was  bom  in  Norwich,  1765,  and  died 
1836.  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  wu3 
also  bom  here,  as  were  other  distin- 
guiblied  members  of  her  family.  Last, 
but  not  least,  are  to  be  mentioned 
three  of  the  most  eminent  English 
botanists.  Dr.  Lindley,  the  late  Sir 
William  Hooker,  and  Sir  James 
Smith,  are  all  claimed  by  Norwich,  **  a 
city  of  gardens,*'  as  it  has  been  called ; 
to  wbich,  says  Fuller,  '*the  Dutch 
brought  not  only  their  profitable 
crafts  but  pleasurable  curiosities, 
being  the  first  who  advanced  the  use 
and  reputation  of  flowers  here.  Great 
is  the  art  of  meliorating  them,"  he 
continues,  "and  the  "RotsQ  of  Roses 
(Kosa  Mundi)  had  its  firet  being  in 
this  city."  Perhaps  the  most  learned 
florist  would  at  this  day  be  unable 
to  determine  what  is  the  true  "  Rosa 
Mundi." 

Of  the  viUagea  within  a  walk  of 
Norwich,  the  most  noticeable  are 
Thorpe,  Earlhaim,  Ueigham,  and 
Carrow.  Thorpe,  on  the  Wensum. 
Urn.  from  the  Thorpe  rly.  stat.,  is  a 


Norwich  boasts  a  long  list  of  dis- 
tinguished natives.      £^sides  those 
already  mentioned,  among  the  most 
noticeable  are: — John  Cosin,  Bp.  of 
Durham  (1660-1671)  bom  here   in 
1595.    Matthew  Parker,  Archbp.  of 
Canterbury  ( 1559-1575).  Tlie  monu- 
ment of  his  father  and  mother,  re- 
built in  1823,  at  tlie  cost  of  C.  C.  C. 
Cambridge,  exists  in  the  ch.-yd.  of 
St.  Clement's.   John  Kay  or  *  Caius,' 
founder  of  Gains  College,  Cambrirlgo 
'sec  Cambridge  for  an  account  of  him). 
Maurice  Greene,  the  dramatist.    Ed- 
ward King,  the  antiquary,  author  of 
'MuQimentaAntiqua,'b.l784.  Beloe, 
the  translator  of  Herodotus.  Sir  John 
Fenn,  editor  of  the  *  Paston  Letters.' 
Peter  Barlowe,  the  mathematician, 
b.  1776.    Dr.  Crotch,  Professor  of 
Music  at  Oxford,  b.  1775.    Crome, 
the  artist,  b.  1769,  d.  1821,  whose 
local  landscapes  are  well  known,  and 
tuu  of  great  excellence.    He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Norwich  Society  of 
Artists,  and  is  buried  in  the  ch.  of 
St  George's,  Colet;ate.    Luke  Han- 
sml,  the  famous  printer  of  the  ParlLi- 
mentary  Debates,  b.   1752,  d.   1828 
(be  had  printed  the  debates  since 
J772).    The  two  Wilkins,  architects, 
f'f  whom  the  younger  was  author  of 
'Magna  GnBcia,*  and   many   other 
v<^rks.  James  Hook,  father  of  Theo- 
'lore  Hook,  and  the  Dean  of  Wor- 
^^ifk'T.    Simon  Wilkin,  printer  and 
^•<jok«'l]er,  and  editor  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's   works   (see    ante).     Mrs. 
^H>i^   the    authoress,    daughter   of 
j  -laiuea  Alderson,  M.D. ;  she  was  bom 
nC9,  and  died  at  Norwich  1853.  Mrs. 
I  ^^pie,  in  early  life,  waa  described  by 
r  ^ir  James  Mackintosh  as  the  *'  rising 
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pleasant  village,  in  which  the  biBhope 
of  Norwich  haid  a  manor-house  (now 
known  as  Thorpe  Old  Hall),  dose 
to  the  river-bank.  Some  remains  of 
the  desecrated  chapel  exist.  Thorpe 
Church  is  of  little  interest.  The  road 
between  Norwich  and  Thorpe  is  lined 
with  pleasant  villas,  and  the  pictu- 
resquely broken  oountrj  on  the  left, 
which  affords  some  good  views  of  the 
citj  and  the  surroundinp:  oountrj,  is 
in  parts  well  wooded.  The  whole  of 
these  hills  was  anciently  covered  by 
a  thick  forest ;  and  it  was  here  that, 
according  to  the  story,  Eilward,  a 
burgess  of  Norwich,  coming  sud- 
denly on  the  Jews  about  to  bury  the 
boy,  St.  William,  whom  they  had 
crucified  (see  ante,  the  Cathedral), 
compelled  them  to  fly  in  all  haste, 
carrying  with  them  the  body,  which 
they  hung  on  a  tree  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood.  There  it  wa« 
afterwards  found,  and  a  chapel  was 
built  on  the  spot,  called  "  St.  Wil- 
liam's m  the  Wood"  (* Nov.  Leg. 
Anglifls/  in  Blomefleld.  The  chapel 
stood  on  what  is  now  Mousehold 
Heath,  about  1  m.  from  the  hamlet 
of  Pokethorpe.  The  foundations  are 
still  clearly  to  be  traced,  being  dis- 
tinguished by  being  grass-grown  in 
the  midst  of  the  heather  of  Mouse- 
hold.  It  was  much  frequented  by 
pilgrims.) 

Earlham  lies  on  the  Tare,  2}  m. 
W.  of  Norwich,  on  the  road  to 
Hingham.  Earlham  HaU  was  for 
more  than  a  century  the  seat  of  a 
branch  of  the  Bacon  family,  descended 
from  Edward  Bacon,  a  son  of  the 
great  Lord  Keeper.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  F.  Bacon  Frank,  Esq.,  of 
Camsall  Park,  Yorkshire,  and  is 
now  chiefly  noticeable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  her 
ijrother,  Joseph  John  Gumey.  Mrs. 
Fry  is  well  known  for  her  many 
labours  of  love  in  English  prisons, 
and  indeed  wherever  such  labours 
were  most  needed.  The  life  of  J.  J. 
Gumey  was  not  less  spent  in  •*  doing 
good.**    HiB  acquirements  as  a  man 


of  letters  were  considerable ;  and  i 
ve^  distinguished  circle,  indnding 
Wilberforce,  Buxton,  ChalmeiB, 
Cilarkson,  and  many  others,  was  fre 
quently  afflembled  at  Earlham.  Od 
Mr.  Gumey's  death,  in  1847,  hiB 
funeral  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  every  class  and  religions 
communion  in  Norwich ;  and  a  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  the  cathedral 
by  Bishop  Stanley — a  tribute  of  re- 
spect probably  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  dissent.  Eu>lham  is  a 
place  of  no  very  imposmg  siae,  bnt 
the  grounds  slope  pleasantly  to  the 
river. 

Heigham  is  1 J  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich, 
on  the  Wensum.  The  manor,  before 
the  Dissolution,  belonged  to  the  abbot 
of  St.  Bennef  s  at  Holm  (see  Rte.  22) : 
and  it  passed  afterwards  to  the 
bishops  of  Norwich,  as  repreaentatiTes 
of  the  abbot  (see  ante).  It  was  here 
that  the  excellent  Joseph  Hall,  soo- 
oessively  Bp.  of  Exeter  and  Norwich, 
retired  after  the  Puritans  had  driven 
him,  in  1647,  from  the  palace  st 
Norwich;  and  here,  in  the  house 
now  known  as  the  ''Dolphin  Inn,'* 
that  he  died  in  1656,  aged  82.  This 
house  has  the  dates  1587  and  1615 
on  its  front  (though  portions  are  no 
doubt  earlier),  and  retains  its  ancient 
character.  In  Heigham  Ch.  is  the 
monument  of  Bp.  HaU  (buried  in  the 
chancel),  marked  by  a  skeleton  figure 
of  Death.  At  the  foot  are  the  words, 
"  Josephus  Hallus  olim  humilis  Ee- 
clesi©  servus.''  "  Bp.  Hall  is  known 
as  well  for  his  autobiographical  and 
devotional  works  as  for  his  Satires, 
published  in  1597,  and  although 
narsh  and  rugged,  stOl  deserving  of 
much  regard.**— floZlam.  ThefiituK 
bp.  claimed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  earliest  English  satirist— 

"  I  first  adventare,  follow  me  vho  list, 
And  be  the  aeoond  EngUsh  flatyiisL** 

But,  as  Hallam  points  out,  he  bad 
been  anticipated,  **  in  a  general  sense 
of  satire,"  by  (George  GMcoyn^  who*? 
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'Steel  Qlafls'  ^roa  pnbliahed  in  1576 
(aee  'Eng.  Lit'  ii.  221).  PuUer 
('Worthies*)  aaaerts  that  ^'he  was 
oommonly  called  oar  English  Seneca, 
for  the  purenesse,  plainnesse,  and 
tttlneBse  of  his  styla."  The  bishop's 
wife  (d.  1652)  is  also  buied  here, 
and  John,  one  of  their  sons  (d.  1650). 
The  parish  ch.  is  indifferent  Perp., 
and,  except  for  the  bishop's  tomb,  of 
no  great  interest  A  new  oh.  has 
recently  been  built  in  the  village, 
which  is  really  a  saborb  of  Norwich. 

CamnOt  also  a  snbnrb,  on  the  E.  of 
Norwich,  contained^  priory  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns,  fimnded  in  1146,  by 
Seyna  and  LeftUina  (two  sisters  of  a 
hospital  which  had  before  existed  on 
the  site),  and  richly  endowed  by  King 
Stephen.  It  was  to  the  last  prioress  of 
Oanow  that  Skelton  addressed  his 
jingle  of  rhymes  on  the  death  of  her 
&voarite  bird,  **  Philip  Sparrow ; "  and 
it  may  be  the  badge  of  this  lady,  a 
gypoere,  or  hawkmg  poach,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  a  panelled  oak 
room,  said  to  have  been  the  private 
spariment  of  the  prioress.  Herrebos, 
a  Y  and  a  gun,  for  Isabel "  Wysan," 
is  over  the  chimney-pieoe  and  the 
<ioorway8.  The  priory,  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion, was  granted  to  Sir  John  Shelton, 
who  converted  the  domestic  buildings 
into  a  residence  for  himself.  Thus 
the  oak  room  and  the  hall  were  pre- 
served. Some  other  fragments  re- 
niain,  incladine  the  early  JDec.  p(»'tal 
of  the  chapter-house. 

A  pleasant  drive,  which  vriU  give 
&  good  notion  of  the  country  S.  of 
Norwich,  may  be  taken — ^firet  to  Cais- 
ter  8t  Edmund's,  thence  by  Keswick 
and  Intwood  to  Cringleford,  on  the 
Wymoodbam  road,  and  so  back  to 
^  city  The  round  will  be  about 
^  m.  For  the  Boman  camp  and  the 
ch.  at  Caister  see  the  4>re8ent  route, 
ofife.  Between  Gaister  and  Keswick, 
i>ww<o»  Ch,  and  EaU  (—  Long, 
^•)  are  passed.  The  ch.  is  hidden 
among  trees,  and  the  scene  is  very 


pleasing.  All  this  part  of  the  country 
IS  riomy  wooded,  with  fine  oaks, 
elms,  and  ash-trees.  For  Kesvrick 
and  Intwood,  see  the  beginning  of 
Bte.  6.  Cringleford  Ch,  is  Perp., 
but  of  little  interest  In  Eaton  C%., 
between  Cringleford  and  Norwich, 
the  &ther  (d.  1822)  of  Henry  Kirke 
White  is  buried.  Some  remarkable 
mural  paintings  were  recently  dis- 
covered in  Eaton  Ch.  They  re- 
present the  martyrdom  of  Thomas 
Ik  Becket,  a  favourite  subject  with 
medieval  Norfolk  artists.  (See  N, 
BurUnghamOh,,  Bie,  22.)  There  are 
pleasant  walks  from  Eaton  along  tlie 
river  to  Earlham  on  one  side,  and  to 
Keswick  on  the  other. 

A  day's  excursion  may  be  made 
from  Norwich  to  many  of  the  places 
described  in  the  following  routes : — 
To  Wymondham  (Bte.  26;  and  Attle- 
borough  (Bte.  32),  to  East  Dereham 
(Bte.  26),  and  to  Yarmouth  (Bte.  22) . 

Cotleuey  (generally  called  Coseey) 
HaU  (Lord  Stafford),  with  its  fine 
gardens  and  park,  is  well  wortU  a 
visit;  but  although  the  latter  were 
formerlv  open  on  certain  days  of  the 
week,  they  can  now  only  be  visited 
by  special  permission.  Costeesey  is 
4  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich.  The  estate 
was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  Sir 
Henr^  Jemingham,  her  Yice-Cham- 
berlam  and  Master  of  the  Horse,  in 
gratitude,  it  is  said,  for  his  having 
been  the  first  man  of  rank  who  offered 
his  services  to  her  at  Kenninghall 
after  the  death  of  Edward  YI.  The 
house,  of  red  brick  and  stone,  is  a 
large  pile,  and  forms  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  with  a  variety  of  Tudor 
gables,  chimneys,  and  pinnacles.  It 
was  founded  by  Sir  H.  Jcrningham, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  the 
present  building  (designed  by  J. 
C.  Buckler),  in  antique  taste  and 
of  great  magnificence,  is  entirely 
modem,  and  is  still  incomplete.  The 
chimney  shafts  are  of  moulded  brick, 
after  designs  from  East  Bareham. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  building  w 
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noble,  though  fanciful.  Here  are  an 
original  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  said 
to  De  by  HoUbein^  and  a  very  curious 
one  of  Richard  III.;  a  chaiming 
drawing  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Ale- 
thea,  his  Countess,  and  their  children, 
beiuing  the  sword  and  target  of  James 
lY.  taken  at  Flodden;  Vandyck,  This 
was  the  sketch  for  the  picture  in- 
tended as  a  pendant  to  the  Pembroke 
family  at  WUton,  but  never  executed. 
A  chamber  in  the  house  is  fitted  up 
with  the  finely  carved  woodwork  of 
an  entire  room  of  the  15th  centy., 
brought  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Amand, 
at  Rouen. 

The  private  chapel,  after  a  design 
by  Mr,  Edueard  Jemingham,  is  a 
modem  Gothic  building  with  20  win- 
dows filled  with  fine  old  stained  glass 
collected  on  the  Continent,  and  chiefly 
of  the  early  German  and  Flemish 
schools. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
cover  7  acres.  The  park  is  very  fine, 
well  timbered,  and  watered  by  a 
tributary  of  the  Weiisum,  which  flows 
through  it. 

Drayton  Lodge  (on  the  Costessey 
road,  8^  m.  from  Norwich,  and  i  m. 
from  Drayton)  is  the  ruin  of  a  square 
building  of  some  strength,  with  round 
towers  at  the  angles.  It  is  entirely 
of  yellowish  brick,  and  was  held  and 
possibly  buiit  by  Sir  John  Fastolf, 
the  lord  and  builder  of  Caister.  An 
attack  made  on  it  in  1465  by  the 
D.  of  Suftblk  is  vividly  descrilxMi  in 
the  •  Paston  Letters '  (see  Rte.  22). 

HeUesdon  Church  contains  a  few 
curious  brasses,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  that  name. 

[On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Yare,  about 
2  m.  S.  of  Costessey,  is  Bawburgh 
(pron.  Baber\  where  whs  the  shrine 
of  St.  Walstan,  a  local  saint,  the 
especial  patron  of  **  mowers  and  scythe 
followers,"  all  of  whom,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, "  sought  him  once  in  the 
ear."    Little  or  nothing  is  known 


with  certainty  about  St  Walstaa. 
whose  life  is  nevertheless  to  be  resd 
at  much  length  in  Gapgrave.  He  is 
said  to  have  renounced  his  patrimooy, 
and  to  have  served  as  a  labourer  in 
the  fields.  His  sanctity  was  proved 
by  miracles,  and  as  he  was  one  da? 
mowing  in  a  meadow,  near  Costessey, 
he  was  warned  of  his  approaching 
death  by  an  angel.  He  then  prayed 
that  all  labourers  and  "  scythe  fol- 
lowers" might  obtain  benefit  fer 
tliemselves  and  their  cattle  by  visiting 
Ills  grave.  His  prayer  was  granted. 
He  died,  and  his  Dody  was  conveyed 
in  a  cart  drawn,  by  oxen  to  Baw- 
burgh, the  oxen  stopping  at  certain 
spots,  where  springs  of  water  burst 
forth,  and  passing  over  deep  water  in 
Costessey  wood,  as  if  on  dry  land 
(the  traces  of  the  wheels  were  Iod^ 
pointed  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
water — as  great  a  marvel  as  the 
miracle  itself).  St  Walstan's  death 
is  placed  in  1016.  His  tomb  at  Baw- 
burgh was  visited  by  numerous  pil- 
grims, and  the  ch.  was  rebuilt  by 
their  ofierings  at  the  beginning  of  thv 
14th  centy.  After  the  cessation  of 
pilgrimages,  it  became  ruinouSk  was 
for  some  time  abandoned,  and  was 
recovered  and  repaired  in  1633.] 

At  Taverham,  on  the  Wensmn,  5J 
m.  N.W,  of  Norwich,  and  not  for 
from  Cossey,  is  the  mUl  from  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  paper  used  for 
printing  *The  Times  newspaper  is 
supplied. 

8  m.  from  Norwich,  also  on  the 
Dereham  road,  is  Honingham  HaU 
(Lord  Bayning),  a  fine  Elizabethan 
mansion,  buUt  by  Chief  Justice  Rich- 
ardson. Among  other  pictures  in 
the  house  are  the  Infant  Family  of 
Charles  I.  (a  duplicate  of  that  at 
Windsor),  and  the  Princes  Rupert 
and  Maurice,  by  Vandytk. 

Surliwaham  and  WrosihamBrwdi 
may  easilv  be  visited  from  Norwich 
'  For  a  full  description  of  the  Bnwis 
and  the  Broad  district,  see  Excur* 
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sion  from  Yarmouth,  Rte.  22.)  Bur- 
Ungham  Broody  on  the  Yare,  is  dis- 
tant ahout  6  m.,  and  covers  about 
100  acres.  It  communicates  with  the 
Yare  by  a  series  of  small  channels ; 
:ui  does  Rockland  Broad,  2  m.  lower. 
On  an  island  in  Surlingham  Broad, 
Ladrea  crietata  grows  abundantly. 
Wroxham  Broad,  on  the  Bure,  7  m. 
fn^m  Norwich,  is  very  picturesque, 
and  well  deserves  a  visit.  It  is  the 
scene  of  an  annual  regatta,  or  '*  water 
frolic ; "  and  **  a  man  who  has  seen 
tliis  sheet  of  water,  with  its  rich  frame- 
work of  old  trees,  is  not  likely 
soon  to  foi^t  it  The  effect  is  con- 
iaderably  heightened  by  the  light 
riTer  yachts  with  their  snow-white 
sails,  and  by  the  concourse  of  peo- 
ple who  attend  the  regatta."  .  .  . 
**  Tiie  whole  scene  is  so  remarkable 
that  Grome,  the  Norwich  painter, 
bad  good  reason  for  wishing  to  trans- 
fer a  water  frolic  to  canvas.  On  the 
day  of  his  seizure  by  the  illness  which 
end^d  his  life,  he  had  placed  a  can- 
vas 6  ft.  lone  on  his  easel  for  the 
Wroxham  holiday,  and  expressed  a 
fuil  determination  to  make  it  tlie  best 
picture  he  had  ever  painted."— 
W'Ai(e»  •Eastern  England.'  The  C%. 
of  Wroxham  has  a  Norman  portal. 


ROUTE  22. 

NORWICH  TO  YARMOUTH  (OK  LOWES- 
TOFT)—RATI* 

iGreat  Eastern  and  Norfolk  BaU- 
ways.) 

Trains  run  from  the  Thorpe 
Stat.  There  are  many  daily.  The 
journey  to  Yarmouth  is  performed 
in  about  1  hour;  to  Lowestoft,  in 
rather  more  than  an  hour. 

This  line  (20^  m.  to  Yarmouth, 
23^  m.  to  Lowestoft)  is  (to  Yarmouth) 
a  continuation  of  the  rly.  from  Loudon 
to  Norwich  through  Cambridge  and 
Ely.  It  passes  through  a  dreary 
tract  of  marshland  —  a  region  of 
"canards"  and  **canaux/'  though 
by  no  means  of  "  canaille  "  —  and 
there  is  little  to  interest  the  tourist 
until  he  reaches  Yarmouth.    At 

2  m.  Whiiingham  Junetion^  jubt 
after  passing  the  pleasant  village 
of  Thorpe,  the  Rly.  to  N.  Walsham, 
which  thence  is  to  be  continued  to 
Cromer  (Rte.  23),  branches  off. 

5f  m.  BrundaU,  the  railway  bends 
southward,  and  follows  the  left  bank 
of  the  Yare  to 

71  m.  Buckenham  Stat  In  St. 
Andrew's  Ch.,  N.  Burlingham,  about 
3  m.  N.,  are  the  remains  of  a  fine 
though  now  much  mutilated  rood- 
screen.  (The  Church  of  Hiliingtony 
across  the  Yare,  3m.,  has  a  good  Dec. 
porch,  with  3  open  arches  on  each 
side.  The  doorways  to  the  nave  are 
both  Norm.) 

[6  m.  S.  is  Langley  HaU  (Sir 
Reginald  Beauchamp,  Burt.\  con- 
taining some  interesting  pictures  and 
other  objects  of  art   The  house  dates 
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from  1740,  and  was  bnilt  from  de- 
signs by  Brettingbam.  In  it  are 
some  fine  windows  of  early  German 
stained  glass,  a  bronze  statue  of 
Louis  XV.  by  Be  la  Coionge,  and 
many  other  bronzes  and  busts.  The 
most  important  pictures  (which  are 
numerous)  are  —  Battle  of  Solebay, 
W,  Vandervdde;  Holy  Family,  Fra 
Bartolommeo  ;  Madonna,  MuriUo  ; 
Portrait  of  De  Witt.  C,  Janaen; 
and  The  Youthful  Moralist,  Sir  J, 
Beynolds, 

Farther  N.,  toward  the  river  are 
some  yery  scanty  remains  of  an 
abbey  of  Premonstratensian  canons, 
founded  in  1198  by  Robert  Fitz- 
Roger,  Sheriff  of  Norfolk.] 

At  12^  m.  the  line  leaches 
Beedham  Junction,  where  a  branch 
passes  to  Lowestoft,  1 1}  m.  A  local 
tradition  asserts  that  Reedham  was 
the  place  where  Bagnar  Lodbrok 
came  ashore,  and  was  murdered  by 
Biom.  The  story  itself  is  scarcely 
historical ;  but  some  real  landing  and 
its  results  may  have  been  confused 
with  it. 

2  m.  from  Reedham^  in  Wickhamp' 
ton  Ch..,  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  sUghtly  elevated  land,  are  the 
tombs  of  Sir  W.  de  Gerbrygge  and 
his  wife,  with  recumbent  effigies 
lyuig  under  arohed  canopies,  temp. 
1300. 

[On  this  line,  beyond  Reedham, 
there  are  stations  at  Haddiscoe,  Somer- 
leyton,andMatford.  The  CA.  at  Had- 
discoe will  repay  a  visit.  It  stands  on 
a  height  above  the  marsh,  and  has  a 
round  tower;  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  (Compare  Herrtngf/lset.  Suf- 
folk, Kte.  16.)  The  tower,  of  flint, 
in  regular  courses,  is  52  ft.  high  and 
8  ft.  diameter  within.  The  walls  in- 
cline slightly  inwards.  In  the  up- 
permost story  are  2-light  windows, 
triangular-h«aided,  under  canopies. 
The  work  is  Norman,  and  probably 
of  the  same  date  as  the  N.  and  6. 


doors,  the  first  of  which  is  much 
enriched,  and  has  in  a  niche  above 
it  a  sitting  fleure  wearing  a  chasoUe, 
and  with  both  hands  raised  in  boie- 
diction.  Over  the  head  is  wfast 
seems  to  be  a  dove.  The  figure  may 
perhaps  represent  our  Lord,  but,  if  m, 
the  design  is  unusual.  The  ch.  con- 
tains other  Norm,  (portions,  a  fine 
font,  and  remains  of  frescoes  (St 
Christopher)  on  the  N.  wall.  The 
ch.  has  been  restored.  A  long  and 
curious  dam  or  causeway,  constracted 
by  Dame  Margaret  Hobart,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YII.,  runs  across  the 
ms^es  from  Haddiscoe  to  St 
Olave's  Bridge — also  the  work  of 
Dame  Margaret  For  SameHafkm 
and  Mtd/ord,  see  Suffolk,  Rte.  1&] 

From  Reedham  Junction  the  riy. 
proceeds  along  the  north  bank  of  ti^ 
Breydon  Wuter  to  Yarmouth.  The 
"Water"  itself  forms  a  broad  and 
considerable  lake,  much  affiacted,  of 
oourse,  by  the  tides,  and  aboanding 
in  winter  with  rare  water-fowl.  Here 
is  held  every  year  the  ''TannoQth 
water  frolic,'^  a  picturesque  rcmtta. 
at  which  the  various  craft  emploved 
on  the  river  assemble.  There  is  a 
fine  view  of  Yarmouth  from  this 
water.  The  rivers  Yare  and  Waveney 
meet  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Bt«y- 
don  Water ;  and  the  river  Bare  fidls 
into  it  at  the  N.E.  A  long  ^it  of 
land  extends  southward  of  this  point 
to  what  is  known  as  the  "  month  of 
the  Yare,"  where  the  three  rivers  fidl 
into  the  sea :  and  on  this  spit  is 

20}  m.  Yarmouth  conmionly  called 
OrecU  Yarmoulh,  (Pop.  of  the 
parish,  35,166;  of  the  manicipal 
tx)rough,  41,819;  EoUh:  Victoria, 
Royal,  Bath,  and  Norfolk,  all  on  tho 
Parade,  frt>nting  the  beach,  and  all 
near  together) ;  the  Star  (one  of  the 
most  remarkahle  of  the  old  manaiond 
of  the  town),  on  the  Quay,  and  the 
Angel,  iu  the  market-plaoo.  Steam- 
ers run  from  Yarmouth  to  HaU  azhl 
Newcastle  weekly,  and  from    Yar- 
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month  to  London  daily  during  the 
sammer.  The  hiBtory  of  Yannouth 
has  been  well  illustrated,  and  espe- 
cially by  Mr.  G.  J.  Palmer,  who  has 
published  a  distinct  *^  history  "  of  his 
native  town,  and  an  edition  of  Kan- 
ship's  (town  clerk  in  1579)  history, 
with  very  Talnable  notes.  Mr.  Pal- 
mer has  also  written  a  very  interest- 
ing work,  'The  Perlnstration  of 
Great  Tarmonth,'  with  many  curious 
details  of  local  history.  *  Great  Yar- 
mouth and  Lowestoft,'  by  J.  G.  Nail, 
London,  1866,  a  volume  of  more  than 
700  pages,  is  a  most  admirable  hand- 
book, containing,  of  course,  fax  more 
information  thfim  can  be  inserted 
here. 

Yarmouth  (the  name  indicates  its 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare)  is  a 
flourishing  seaport,  the  eighth  in  Eng- 
land in  importance  :  and  as  a  water- 
ing-place it  is  for  the  Eastern  Counties 
what  Scarborough  is  for  the  Northern, 
—the  largest,  the  most  frequented,  the 
best  supplied  with  resources  for  the 
amusement  of  visitors,  and  the  most 
OTermn  with  excursionists  daring 
the  summer.  The  great  attractions 
bere  are  the  unbroken  expanse  of  sea, 
which  is  very  fine,  the  rasi  numbers 
of  shipping  always  in  sight,  the 
great  extent  of  beach,  and  the  very 
good  and  safe  bathing.  The  country  is, 
of  course,  perfectly  flat,  and  it  re- 

2nires  the  enthusiasm  of  a  native  to 
nd  much  charm  in  it  *'As  we 
drew  a  little  nearer,'*  writes  David 
Copperfield,  "and  saw  the  whole 
adjacent  prospect  lying  a  straight 
low  line  under  the  sky.  I  hinted  to 
^eggotty  that  a  mound  or  so  might 
have  imnroved  it;  and  also,  that  if 
the  land  had  been  a  little  more  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea,  and  that  the  town 
and  the  tide  had  not  been  quite  so 
innch  mixed  up,  like  toast-and-wator, 
it  would  have  been  nicer.  But  Peg- 
g^ty  said,  with  greater  emphasis 
than  usual,  that  we  must  take 
things  as  we  found  tbem ;  and  that, 
for  lier  part,  she  was  proud  to  call 
benelf  a  Yannouth  Bloater.'  " 


The  site  of  Great  Yannouth  is  a 
sandbank,  which  originally  impeded 
the  navigation  of  the  estuary,  on  the 
two  sides  of  which  the  Romans  built 
their  forts  of  Burgh  Oastle  to  the 
S.  (Suffolk,  Bte.  16),  and  Oaister  to 
the  N.  (see  pott.  Excursion).  This 
sandbank  gradually  rose  until  it 
became  a  safe  resting  place  for 
fishermen  at  high  water.  Houses 
were  built  on  it ;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  survey  there  were 
seventy  burgesses  within  the  town 
of  Yarmouth.  A  certain  jurisdiction 
over  Yarmouth  was  claimed  at  an 
early  period,  and  was  confirmed  by 
King  John,  by  the  barons  of  the 
Ginque  Ports,  who  every  vear  sent 
their  bailiffs  to  preserve  ue  king's 
peace  here  during  the  "  free  fair  of 
herrings" — held  for  six  weeks  in 
September— ^' the  worthiest  herrine 
fishery  in  Europe,"  writes  Speed, 
**  which  draweth  great  concourse  of 
people,  which  maketh  the  town 
much  the  richer  all  the  year  follow- 
ing, but  very  unsavoury  for  the  time." 
(At  this  free  fair  the  vessels  from  all 
the  neighbouring  coaste  and  fishing 
villages  landed  their  cargoes,  ana 
sold  them  to  buvers  from  all  parts. 
The  fair  lost  much  of  its  importance 
after  an  order  issued  by  Charles  I., 
prohibiting  the  Duteh  from  fishing 
off  Yarmouth ;  and  it  gradually  died 
out.— Matthew  Paris  (p.  318)  asserts 
that  in  the  year  1238  herrings  in 
England  were  sold  for  almost  nothing, 
and  gives  as  a  reason  that  the  Tar- 
tars, having  invaded  Hungary,  and 
spr^  through  Poland,  were  causing 
so  much  dread  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  in  Friezel^nd,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  afraid  to  leave  their 
homes  and  to  visit  Yarmouth  as 
usual;  hence  the  accumulation  of 
herrings,  which  were  generally  car- 
ried on  in  great  quantities  by  these 
'^  Osterlings.")  Great  jealousy  existed 
between  Yarmouth  and  the  Cinque 
Ports;  and  on  the  petition  of  the 
latter  to  Charles  II.,  tne  visitation  of 
their  bailifis  ceased  in  1662.     The 
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herring  fishery  was  the  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  Yarmouth,  which, 
like  Amsterdam,  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  "built  upon  hcrriug  bones." 
King  John  gave  the  town  its  first 
charter,  which  was  confirmed  by 
later  sovereigns ;  and  the  privileges 
conferred  on  Yarmouth  led  to  much 
strife  between  that  place  and  Nor- 
wich, and  bttween  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft,  also  a  royal  burgh,  and 
a  rival  of  Yarmouth  in  the  herring 
trade.  Sea-fights  frequently  took 
place  between  the  *'  Lestoffenses," 
as  Camden  calls  them,  and  the 
men  of  Yarmouth,  wiUi  great  loss 
of  life  on  both  sides.  (So  on  the 
S.  coast  the  men  of  Dartmouth 
and  Lyme  und  of  Dartmouth  and 
Fowey  were  consUmtly  at  deadly 
feud,  and  strove  to  capture  each 
others*  vessels.  The  English,  said 
Scaliger,  make  the  best  pirates 
in  the  world,— so  much  of  tne  old 
Viking  spirit  remained  in  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast.)  The  same  fierce 
spirit  rose  to  such  a  height  between 
Yarmouth  and  their  Cinque  Port 
masters  that  in  four  years  of  £dward 
I.'s  reign  236  Yarmouth  men  were 
killed  by  the  Cinque  Ports  men  in 
the  iSwinney,  and  144  out  of  it  — 
besides  280  Sufifolk  men  and  387 
Norfolk  men.  During  the  i^ame 
period  the  Cinque  Ports  lost  806 
men. — Sail.  Under  Edward  III.  (at 
t!>e  siegu  of  Calais,  in  1346),  Yar- 
mouth furnished  more  ships  and 
men  than  any  other  port;  and  in 
1340.  at  the  famous  sea-fight  off 
Sluys,  the  Yarmouth  men  were 
especially  commended  by  the  king. 
The  town  was  walled  bctwetn  the 
years  1284-1396;  and  the  walls 
saved  Yarmouth  from  plunder  in 
1M9,  when  the  rebels  imdcr  Kett 
planted  ordnance  brought  from 
Lowestoft  at  Gorleston,  and  can- 
nonoded  the  town.  But  the  inhabi- 1 
tauts  sallied  forth,  and  '*  put  them  to } 
flight."  In  the  mean  time  the  place ' 
had  wonderfully  increased  in  pros- 1 
perily  and  in  importance,  and  Wil- 


liam of  Worcester  (1478),  who  knew 
it  well  from  his  connection  with 
Caister  Castle,  praises  it  in  his 
Itinerary  as  *'  habilis  urbs  in  cultu 
dominomm,  domorum  venustate,  ves- 
tium  honestate." 

Yarmouth  has  had  little  local 
history.  It  supported  the  side  of 
the  Parliament  during  the  Civil 
War  (its  rival,  Lowestoft,  wa» 
royalist) :  and  (>omwell  sent  hh 
son-in-law,  Ireton,  to  garrison  the 
town.  After  the  Restoration  Y'sr- 
mouth  was  punished  by  a  **  purga- 
tion *'  of  its  corporation,  and  the  sur- 
render of  its  charters.  Charles  U. 
was  received  here  in  1671,  and  re- 
ceived a  present  of  four  herriugs— 
which  were  no  doubt  easily  digested, 
though  tlieir  bodies  were  of  gold  with 
eyes  of  rubies. 

"Yannouth  had  first  (0  more  Uun  hippj 

port!) 
The  honour  to  receive  the  Kiog  and  court, 
And  entertain,  seaKm  providing  dlBbee, 
The  King  of  England  with  the  King  of 

flshes,'*^ 

So  began  a  poem  soon  afterwards 
published;  but  the  "happy  port*' 
had  not  forgotten  its  old  enmity  to 
the  Stuarts;  and  the  accession  of 
William  IIL  was  received  here  with 
great  satisfaotion.  William  huus(>ir 
landed  at  Yarmouth  in  1692,  on  re- 
turning from  his  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders. Nov.  6,  1800,  Nelson,  aft^r 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  landed  here^ 
and.  amidst  great  rejoicings,  was 
made  a  freeman  of  the  burgh.  He 
sailed  hence  for  Copenhagen  in 
March,  1801;  and  after  his  victory 
retumed  to  Yarmouth,  July  1, 1801. 
The  fisheries,  and  espeoinlly  the 
herring  fibhery  (see  po«f,  for  a'sliort 
description),  have  always  formed  \hv 
principal  trade  of  Y'armoutli.  The 
port  was  for  some  time  engaged  in 
the  cod  and  whale  fisherus  of  the 
North  Seas  ;  but  thofce  **  branches  ' 
-  (the  **  lesser  fisheries  *'  ns  they 
were  called ;  the  herring,  both  herr 
and    in    Holland  was    the  ^'gn«t 
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fishery  '*)— have  long  heoome  extmct. 
Besides  fish,  much  com  is  exported 
from  Yarmoatli ;  there  is  a  large  coal- 
trade^  and  an  extensiye  foreign 
trade  with  the  Baltic  and  Mediter- 
ranean. 631  sailing  Tessels,  besides 
many  steamers^  are  registered  as  be- 
longing to  Yarmouth. 

Yarmouth,  like  most  old  towns 
which  have  grown  into  watering- 
pltices,  consists  of  two  very  distinct 
portions— the  old  town,  l]ring  along 
the  Quay;  and  the  new  town,  the 
town  of  bathers  and  summer  visitors, 
opening  to  the  Parade.  The  chief 
points  of  interest  are — the  Quay  it- 
aelf,  witli  the  old  houses  that  line 
it;  the  Ndson  Column;  and  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 

A  bridge  crossing  the  River  Bure 
leads  from  the  Yauxhall  Rly.  station 
to  the  Quay.     The  line  from  this 
station  runs  to  Norwich,  and   via 
Ely  and  Peterborough,  to  the  Mid- 
land districts.     (Not  far  from  this 
bridge   is  the  successor  of  one,  a 
chain  suspension-bridge,  which  fell 
in  May,  1845.  under  the  weight  of  a 
crowd  of  people  who  had  assembled 
upon  it  to  see  the  clown  of  a  pock  of 
itlDerant   mountebanks  ascend   the 
river  iu  a  washing-tub,  towed  by  four 
geese,  for  a  wager.    At  the  moment 
of  his  passing  under,  a  rush  of  the 
dose-packed  spectators  to  one  side  of 
the  platform  took  place,  a  crash  was 
lieard,  the  iron  suspending  rods  on 
one  side  snapped  asunder,  and  more 
than  300  men,  women,  and  children 
were  tilted  over  into  the  water.    No 
leas  than  79  lives  were  lost.)     The 
Quay  extends  along  the  1.  bank  of 
Yarmouth    Uuven,    the    contracted 
channel  which  turns  S.    from  the 
Breydon  Water,  and  enters  the  sea 
at  the    so-called  *' Mouth   of  the 
Yare,"  3  m.  below  the  town.    (The 
old  channel  was  intercepted,  as  has 
been  already  said,  by  the  formation 
of  the  sandbank  on  which  Yarmouth 
ia  built.;     The    old    town,    which 
borders  the  Quay,  consists   of  five 
streets  running   parallel  with    the 


river,  conpected  by  156  cross  pas- 
sages, very  narrow,  and  cidled 
"rows.*'  Usually  there  is  a  row 
between  every  two  houses.  Though 
not  above  5  or  6  ft.  wide,  they  are 
traversed  by  carts  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
long  and  narrow,  with  2  small  wheels 
below  the  body;  a  sort  of  horse- 
wheelbarrow,  called  •*  trolls"  or 
"trolly-carts,"  and  sometimes  "Yar- 
mouth coaches."  Mr.  Harrod  ('  Norf. 
Archffiol.,'  vol.  iv.)  has  shown  from 
an  ordinance  in  the  *  Book  of  En- 
tries,' belonging  to  the  Corporation, 
that  these  carts  were  devised  early 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  were 
then  called  ^  Harry  carries,"  the 
owners  being  **  Harry  carmen.'* 

On  the  Sufiblk  side  of  the  haven  is 
the  suburb  called  liittle  Yarmouth, 
or  South  Town.  Here  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  East  Suffolk  Bailway, 
the  shortest  line  from  Y'armouth  to 
London  (see  Suffolk,  Rte.  16),  near 
which  a  bridge  crosses  the  Yare  or 
haven  to  the  Quay. 

The  Quay,  a  prominent  and  plea- 
sant feature  in  the  town,  is  above  a 
mile  long,  and  from  100  to  150  yards 
broad.  It  is  planted  with  lime-trees, 
and  usually  wears  a  bu^^y  and  cheer> 
ful  aspect,  thronged  with  shipping 
loading  and  imloading,  and  lined 
with  handsome  houses.  The  scene 
altogether  has  much  the  character 
of  some  of  the  town  views  in  Hoi* 
land.  The  length  of  this  quay  is  a 
common  subject  of  local  boasting, 
and  it  is  frequently  asserted  that 
no  quay  in  Europe,  except  that  of 
Seville,  is  its  superior.  But  a  rigid 
scrutinv  will  prove  that  it  must 
yield  the  palm — at  least  in  the  mat- 
ter of  length— to  the  quays  of  Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Bordeaux.  It  is,  however,  a  free  quay, 
at  which  all  ships  may  load  or  un- 
load, without  paying  tax  or  duty. 

On  what  is  called  the  Hall  Quay, 

and  facing  the  bridge  which  crosses 

I  the  haven,  is  the  house  occupied  by 

the  late  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  whose 
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.  pictures  and  fine  library,  were  dis- 
persed after  his  death  in  1858.  (His 
vast  ooUections  for  the  illustration 
of  Blomefield's  '  Norfolk'  are  now  in 
the  Brit.  Mns.)  The  Town  HaU, 
with  its  portico  of  Tuscan  pillars, 
^so  on  the  Hall  Quay,  begtln  in 
1715,  was  added  to  in  1782.  It 
contains  portraits  of  George  I.,  and 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpolo,  and  three 
curious  views  of  Yarmouth,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  last  century.  A 
new  building  has  lately  been  added, 
which  contains  the  charters  and  re- 
cords of  the  tovm,  and,  in  the  Record 
Boom,  an  ancient  chest  called  the 
"Hutch,"  in  which  the  Corporation 
formerly  kept  their  valuables.  The 
outside  of  this  chest  has  been 
repainted  in  polychrome;  and  its 
huge  iron  bars  and  locks  should  be 
noticed. 

Kear  the  Town  Hall  stands  the 
"Star  Hotel"— a  house  with  a 
squared  cut-flint  front,  built  towards 
the  close  of  the  16th  centy.  by  Wm. 
Crowe,  a  rich  merchant  of  the  town. 
He  was  probablv  a  member  of  the 
company  of  mercnant  **  Adventurers 
of  England,"  as  the  arms  of  that 
company  are  carved  over  the  fire- 

Elaoe  in  the  principal  room  of  the 
otel.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is 
very  richly  decorated  with  moulded- 
work  flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  the  walls 
are  lined  with  wainscot  in  panels, 
and  the  room  presents  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  the  mode  of  decorating 
domestic  houses  in  the  reign  of  Q. 
Elizabeth. 

No.  4,  on  the  South  Quay,  the 
house  of  Mr.  Aldred  (formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  late  C.  J.  Palmer,  Escj.), 
though  it  has  a  modem  front,  is  nch 
within  in  most  elaborate  and  excellent 
specimens  of  Elizabethan  decoration. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  wainscoted  ; 
the  chimney-pieces  are  richly  carved ; 
and  the.  ceilings  moulded  m  various 
patterns.  The  drawing-room,  which 
has  been  admirably  restored,  is  one 
of  the  finest  Tudor  apartments  re- 
maining.   The  house  was  built  in 


1596  by  Benjamin  Cooper,  a  wealthy 
merchant.  It  belonged  at  one  time 
to  a  son-in-law  of  the  Republican 
general  Ireton ;  and  there  is  a  tra- 
dition that  the  king's  death  was 
resolved  upon  at  a  meeting  of  c^Seesrs 
in  this  house.  Passing  the  Ctaiam 
House,  and  a  building  (marked  by  a 
clock),  and  said  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  mart-house  of  wool,  temp.  Ed«  II.. 
we  reach  the  Govemmeni  SckoaU  of 
Navigation  and  Design,  establiahed 
in  1857.  Beyond  the  schools  is  the 
site  of  the  South  Gate  of  the  town : 
the  foundations  only  remain^  but 
the  wall  is  traceable  on  either  aide. 
Turning  down  Queen's  Road,  the 
Boyal  Military  HospUaly  erected  by 
Government  in  1809,  at  a  cost  oi 
120,0002.  is  reached.  The  MUitia 
Barracks  lie  beyond;  and  in  firont 
rises  the  Nelson  Column.  ThisL  de- 
signed by  Wilkins,  was  erectea  by 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  1817-18,  in 
honour  of  the  hero,  whom,  says  the 
inscription,  "  Orbis  terrarum  univer- 
sns  reformidabat."  It  consists  of  a 
Doric  pillar,  crowned  by  a  statue 
of  Britannia,  and  placed  on  a  kind  of 
terrace  to  which  there  is  anaaorait 
by  steps.  There  are  inscriptions  oo 
the  pedestal.  The  tottd  height  is 
144  ft.;  and  from  the  summit  a  view 
is  gained  which  is  worth  the  labour 
of  uie  climb.  The.tovm  and  haven 
lie  stretched  out  below;  and  in  dear 
weather  the  spire  of  Norwich  cathe- 
dral is  visible.  The  monument  is 
well  placed  here,  on  the  spot  where . 
Nelson  landed  after  two  of  his 
greatest  victories;  and  the  ancient 
epitaph  has  been  aptly  applied  to  it — 

"  B^  the  sea's  marglD.  on  the  wai'ry  stnmd. 
Toy  monument^  Tbemistocles,  shall  stuMl; 
By  this,  directed  to  thy  native  shore. 
The  merchant  ahall  convey  his  fre%^ted 

store; 
And  when  onr  fleets  are  summooed  to  fihe 

fight, 
Athens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in 

sight" 

The  walk  may  be  extended  1)  m.  to 
the  mouth  of  the  haven  (but  a  feny 
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most  be  croBsed,  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  Kelflon  Gdumn).  The 
haren  itself  is  the  7th  constructed, 
the  others  having  been  silted  up  at 
Tarioos  periods.  It  was  completed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  is  yearly  expended  in 
clearing  it,  and  repairing  the  piers 
and  quays.  There  are  two  piers  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harboikr.  Vessels 
drawing  12  ft.  of  water  can  cross  the 
bar  at  high  tide.  Turner's  drawing 
of  Great  Yarmouth  (*  Harbours  of 
England ')  was  made  from  the  heights 
of  (iorleston,  S.  of  the  haven  mouth. 
In  this  drawing,  the  **  expression  of 
water  under  a  freflh  gale,  seen  in 
enormous  extent  from  a  great  eleva- 
tion," has  been  lovingly  dwelt  on  by 
Mr.  Buskin  (* Modem  Painters'). 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  market-place 
is  the  Church  of  8t.  Nicholas  <patron 
of  seamen;.  A  Norman  church  was 
built  here  by  Herbert  Losinga,  Bp. 
of  Norwich  U091-1119\  the  founder 
of  his  eathedxal  at  Norwich  (see 
Bte.  21),  and  the  builder  of  churcnes 
atLynn,  at  Elmhun,  and  elsewhere. 
But  unless  in  portions  of  the  central 
tower  (and  there  very  doubtfully),  no 
part  of  the  existing  church  is  of  his 
time.  It  now  consists  of  nave  and 
chancel  (both  aisled),  transepts,  and 
central  tower.  It  is  the  largest  parish 
church  in  England,  and  is  also  the 
widest  (nave  and  aisles)  in  the  coun- 
try. (York  Minster  is  106  ft.  wide  ; 
St.  Nicholas,  110  ft.)  After  suffer- 
ing much  iiom  spoliation  and  im- 
provers of  various  kinds  and  of  various 
dates,  the  ch.  has,  within  the  last 
few  years,  been  carefully  restored  by 
Mr.  J,  P.  Seddon.  The  chancel, 
which  was  separated  from  the  nave 
by  a  solid  wall,  has  been  again 
opened  to  it  A  new  E.  end  and 
window  (the  fi.  end  of  the  chancel 
fell  in  1784)  have  been  constructed; 
*nd  the  whole  interior  is  now  very 
rtrikine.  (The  nave  had  been  re- 
rtored  before  the  ch.  was  placed  in 
Mr.  geddon*s  hands.  TwooftheE.E. 
pieis  at  the  W.  end  had  been  de- 


stroyed, and  were  rebuilt,  and  the 
whole  of  the  N.  transept  was  recon- 
structed.) The  nave  is  for  the  most 
part  Trans.-Norman  of  very  early 
character,  the  piers  being  some  cir- 
cular, some  with  attached  shafts. 
The  nave  aisles  axe  wider  than  the 
nave  itself,  and  are  Dec.  additions. 
•<0n  both  sides  of  the  nave  the 
original  corbel  tables  are  seen  un- 
der the  present  roof  of  the  aisles, 
proviug  the  original  aisles  to  have 
been  much  narrower,  and  with  lean- 
to  roofs  below  their  corbels." — NaU. 
The  widening  of  the  aisles  was  pro- 
bably rendered  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  room  for  guild  chapels  and 
other  chantries.  The  W.  window  of 
the  nave,  and  the  tower  arches  are 
£.  E.,  as  are  the  arches  opening  to 
the  transepts.  The  chancel  is  'Eutlj 
Dec.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  N. 
nave  aisle  is  a  stained-glass  window 
— a  memorial  of  Sardh  Martin,  who 
devoted  herself  to  the  reformation  oi 
prisoners  in  Yarmouth  gaol.  Withii 
the  W.  door  is  a  seat  made  from  tb 
bone  of  a  whale,  and  called,  for  som 
unknown  reason,  the  Devil's  Seat. 

This  church  was  attached  by  B] 
Herbert  Losinea  to  the  Benedictine 
Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  Norwich. 
The  priory  established  a  cell  here; 
and  some  remains  of  the  conventual 
buildings  exist  S.  of  the  chancel. 
The  Great  Hall,  dating  from  about 
1260,  was  restored  soon  after  1845, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  national  school. 

St.  John^B  Churchy  for  beachmeu 
and  fishermen,  was  erected  on  the 
South  Beach  in  185&  It  is  built  in 
the  E.  E.  style ;  and  the  internal 
walls,  constructed  with  red,  white, 
and  black  bricks  have  an  admirable 
effect :  a  S.  aisle  was  added  in  1859. 
A  ch.  for  the  wherrymen  of  the  river 
has  also  been  built  (1860)  on  the 
North  Quay.  It  is  somewhat  similar 
in  style,  and  in  excellent  taste.  The 
Beachmen's  and  Fishermen's  Insti- , 
tute.  Sailors'  Home,  and  Befuee  for  * 
the  Shipwrecked  (it  is  near  St  John's 
Ch.),  was  established  in  1859,  and 
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has  already  afforded  advantages  to 
some  4000  seamen. 

An  infititution  of  similar  character, 
a  Home  for  Smacks  Boys,  has  been 
commenced  (1875)  on  the  Trinity 
Quay,  close  to  the  river,  and  will, 
doubtless,  be  of  great  service  to  the 
fishing  crews  frequently  in  the  port. 

The  hospital,  established  1838,  in 
a  convenient  building  near  to  St. 
George's  Chapel,  often  opens  its  doors 
to  the  many  sufferers  from  accidents 
at  sea  in  the  crowded  roadstead. 

Charitable  institutions  like  these 
in  a  seaport  town  are  frequently 
called  on  to  render  assistiuiee  in 
cases  of  the  many  casualties  which 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  **  perils 
of  the  sea." 

The  course  of  the  ancient  toum 
waUa  may  he  traced  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  undergo  a  pilgrimage 
through  some  of  tiie  least  savoury 
portions  of  Yarmouth.  There  are 
3orae  picturesque  frngmcnts;  but 
setter  than  any  remains  of  the  walls 
hemselvt'S  are  two  towers  (the' First 
I'ower  and  the  Blackfriars  Tower) 
ounding  the  precincts  of  the  Black- 
riars  (Dominican)  monastery,  in 
Friars-lnne,  and  close  to  the  town 
wall.  The  buildings  of  the  monas- 
tery were  used  for  repaiiing  the 
wall. 

Yarmouth,  like  its  fellow-towns 
on  the  coast  of  Holland,  was  long 
celebratiid  for  the  art  collections 
formed  by  its  wealthy  merchants. 
The  greater  port  of  tliese  liave  been 
dispersed.  (The  most  important  in 
recent  days  wos  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Dawson  'IMmer.) 

The  modern  portion  of  Yarmouth 
lies  along  the  Murine  Parade,  facing 
the  sea  and  the  "  Kords."  Here  are 
many  terraces  of  good  houses.  Close 
to  the  Marine  Parade  stands  the 
Grammar  School,  a  very  handsome 
modern  building  (J.  T.  Bottle, 
archt*),  with  good  accommodation  for 
boarders  as  well  as  day  scholars.  The 
school  (founded  1551)  having  been 
left  in  desuetude  for  more  than  a 


century,  has  recently  been  revived, 
and  is  now  flourishing  imder  Dr. 
Raven,  the  present  head  master. 
The  Parade  is  of  great  length,  and 
affords  an  excellent  promenade.  Tht- 
bathing  is  good ;  and  the  air  is 
specially  bmcing  and  healthy.  The 
poet  Crabbe  was  a  frequent  visitor 
here;  and  his  sketches  of  sea-side 
amusements  were  to  a  great  extent 
studied  on  the  Denes  and  parades  of 
Yarmouth.  The  Britannia  Pier,  at 
the  N.  end  of  the  Parade,  was  bnilt 
in  1858;  the  Wellington  Pier,  some 
distance  below,  in  1854.  Between 
them  is  the  older  Jetty,  rebuilt  in 
1808  at  a  cost  of  50002.  It  was  at 
the  old  jetty  on  this  site  that  Nelson 
landed ;  and  at  the  same  place  Louis 
XVIII.  landed,  Nov.  2,  1807,  under 
the  title  of  the  Count  de  Lille. 

Long  boats,  painted  white  and 
black,  are  frequent  on  the  beacL, 
and  are  the  well-known  Yarmouth 
yaieh,  "employed  to  render  assist- 
ance to  vessels  in  distress  in  stormy 
weather  and  in  heavy  seas ;  they  tut 
built  to  combine  safety  with  swift- 
ness. Their  length  varies  firom  50 
to  70  ft.,  and  they  carry  20  men.**-- 
NclIL  They  are  manned  by  the 
beachmen — a  special  class,  resem- 
bling the  Deal  "  hovel  lers.'*  The 
Yarmouth  life-boat  is  under  their 
care.  Storms  on  this  coast  are  un- 
usually fearful  and  destructive.  The 
loss  of  the  Flemish  ships  on  the 
Cnebing  Sand  in  1215  (see  Sfffolk, 
Bte.  16,  Lotcestoft) ;  the  destruction 
in  1692  of  140  colliers,  out  of  a 
fleet  of  200  which  left  Yarmouth 
Rotids  for  the  North;  the  loss  in 
1801  of  H.M.S.  *  Invincible;  when 
Capt.  Rcnnie  and  400  men  perished, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  recoiUs 
of  hurricane  on  these  low  easti>m 
shores.  Dickens,  in  *  David  Copper- 
field,*  and  De  Foe,  in  *  Robinson 
Crusoe'  (early  in  the  book),  hate 
described  as  powerfully  as  words 
permit,  the  terrors  of  shipwreck  on 
the  Yarmouth  coast.  The  shiflin? 
sands  which   protect  the  roadi  are 
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'  complete  and  excellent  account  of 

j  the    herring    fishery  at    Yarmoatb, 

I  and  of  the  various  processes  of  curing 

,  the    fish,  will   be  found    in  Nall$ 

'  *  Great  Yarmouth   and    Lowestoft/ 

London,  1866.     Every  one  should 

refer  to  it  who  desires  more  than  the 

very  brief  information   which   can 

I  here  be  given.) 

I      The  herring-boats,  called  luggers 
and  cobles,  well  stocked  with  pro- 
visions and  snlt,  and   having  60  or 
,  100  nets,  each    18  yards  long,  at- 
I  tached  together,  leave  the  shore  so 
;  as  to  arrive  on  the  fishing-ground  at 
nightfall,  the  fish  being  netted  only 
at  night.    The  nets,  fioated  on  one 
rope,  are  made  fast  to  buoys  or  kegs. 
The  adjustment  of  the  nets  varies 
with  the  wind  and  tide,  and  other 
causes  which  affect  the  level  at  which 
the  fish  swim.    They  strike  the  nets 
most  readily  in  very  dark    nights, 
when  the  sea  is  slightly  rough.    To 
ward  dawn  the  nets  are  hauled  up 
'  and  the  fish,  which  are  not  enclose 
I  in  the  net,  but  caught  by  the  gills  i 
its  meshes,  are  taken  out  and  slighl 
salted,  to  preserve  them  till  carried  o 
shore.  It  has  been  calculated  tliat  thi 
herring-nets  used  by  the  fisliermen  of 
Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft,  if  stretched 
in  a  line,  would  extend  200  miles. 

In  the  town  of  Yarmouth  there 
are  at  least  110  Herring-housea  for 
curing  the  fish,  which  are  conveyed 
to  them  when  landed,  and  salted 
anew.  They  are  allowed  to  lie  in 
heaps  for  6  or  7  days  to  give  them 
firmness,  after  which  they  are  washed 
in  vats,  and  strung  upon  long  wooden 
spits  run  through  thu  gills  by  women 
called  reivers.  The  herring-house  is 
a  lofty  shed  30  or  40  ft.  high,  divided 
into  compartments  by  racksj,  or  hori- 
zontal bars  of  wood,  aoro>s  which 
the  wooden  spits,  loaded  with  her- 
rings, are  laid  as  close  as  possible, 
from  the  top  of  the  house  to  within 
6  ft.  of  the  floor.  A  fire  of  oak  wood 
is  then  kindled  beneath  them,  and  is 
allowed  to  bum  for  6  or  7  hours: 
this  is  called  a  hhic,  from  the  efi'cct 


the  greatest  source  of  danger  to  ships 
outside  them. 

Yarmouth  Roads,  though  not 
wholly  free  &om  danger,  neverthe- 
less the  only  secure  place  of  anchor- 
a^TO  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Thames,  are  well  protected  by  a 
line  of  sandbanks  from  the  fury  of 
the  North  Sea.  Whole  fleets  of  col- 
liers and  other  coasting-traders  may 
not  unfxoquently  be  seen  at  anchor 
here. 

The  view  of  vessels  in  the  Roads 
from  the  jetty  afibrds  a  pleasing 
marine  picture:  but  it  is  during 
the  season  of  the  herring  fialtery — 
at  the  moment  of  the  landing  of 
the  fishing-boats  —  that  this  pier 
is  seen  in  full  life  and  activity. 
The  bnsy  and  the  idle  equally  flock 
down  to  learn  how  many  *  lasts '  have 
been  caught.  No  sooner  docs  the 
boat  touch  the  ground  than  sturdy 
arms  are  busied  in  dragging  her 
through  the  surf:  carts  hurry  to 
the  teach  for  a  cargo,  or  toU  up 
thn>ugh  the  heavy  sand  laden  witli 
swills  (double  baskets  hohling  500 
each)  filled  with  fish. 

A  great  part  of  that  activity  has 
of  late  y&irs  been  transferred  to  the 
Fish  Wharf,  a  long  covered  shed 
dose  to  the  haven  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  town.  Here,  from  September  to 
Deceml^er,  hundreds  of  boats  may 
l)e  rieen  discharging  their  cargoes  of 
fish,  or  taking  in  provisions,  and 
preparing  for  a  fresh  voyage.  The 
ri\<>r  is  filled  with  craft  going  and 
coming.  Boats  from  Yorkshire, 
from  the  southern  coast  of  England, 
from  Scotland,  from  France,  from 
Holland,  jostle  side  by  side — no 
lietter  field  of  study  for  the  marine 
artist  can  l)e  found. 

The  herring  fishery  employs  during 
the  season  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Yarmouth :  the  men  in 
'itching,  the  women  in  curing  the 
Hah,  and  in  making  and  mending 
the  nets.  Fully  500,000/.  are  in- 
vested in  this  branch  of  com- 
merce iu  Yarmouth  alone.    (A  most 
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it  has  in  distending  the  skin  of  the 
fish.  In  order  perfectly  to  cure  the 
herrings,  thej  must  be  subjected  to 
10  or  12  such  blows  or  firings,  an 
interval  elapsing  between  each,  to 
allow  the  fat  and  oil  to  drip  firom 
them,  BO  that  the  process  of  making 
a  red-herring  occupies  6  or  7  days. 

The  BlocUerSf  or  blown  herrings, 
receive  only  one  firing,  and  are  much 
less  dry.  They  are  intended  for  im- 
mediate consumption.  The  fishery 
lasts  from  Michaelmas  to  November,' 
and  during  that  time  the  process  of 
curing  renders  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  Yarmouth  redolent  of  red-herring. 
Pennant  and  others  held  that  the 
herrings  wintered  in  the  Arctic  Sea 
and  migrated  southwards  in  enormous 
shoals  at  the  spawning  season ;  but 
these  fish  have  not  been  observed  in 
the  North  Seas,  nor  do  they  appear 
^earlier  upon  our  northern  than  on 
3)ur  southern  coasts,  but  often  the 
jeverse.  Their  only  migration  ap- 
bears  to  be  from  deep  into  shallow 
.Vater,  where  the  spawn  obtains 
creater  wannth,  and  a  larger  supply 
yf  the  oxygen  necessary  for  its  da- 
'velopmont 

Tne  mackerel  fishery  begins  in 
May,  and  also  gives  employment  and 
food  to  a  large  portion  of  the  poorer 
population. 

The  sandbank  on  which  Yarmouth 
is  built  is  at  the  town  f  m.  broad.  It 
gradually  narrows  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yare.  The  whole  is  open  common, 
with  scanty  short  grass ;  and  on  the 
S.  Denes,  much  Poa  btttbosaf  a  very 
local  plant.  (The  botany  of  the  dis- 
trict has  been  amply  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner.)  The  name 
Denes  {Fr.  dunes;  Frmc,  dohne; 
I>iitcfe,duynes = sand  hillock)  is  given 
to  these  flats  N.  as  well  as  6.  of  the 
town.  During  the  fishing  season 
several  acres  of  tbem  are  covered 
with  nets  spread  out  to  diy. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Yarmouth  is  not  picturesque.  But 
excursioM  of  much  interest  may  be 


made  to  Burgh  CkuUe,  4  m.  (see 
Suffolk,  Rte.  16) ;  to  Norwidi  (Bte. 
21);  to  Lowestoft,  8  m.  by  road 
(Suffolk,  Bte.  16);  to  the  Broadto! 
Norfolk ;  along  the  coast  to  Wtnler- 
ton ;  and  to  Caider  Cagtle, 

(a)  The  Norfolk  Broada  are  so 
beautiful  in  themselves,  and  so 
peculiar,  that  no  stranger  should 
visit  the  county  without  seeing  at 
least  one  of  them.  Wroxham  Braid 
on  the  Bure,  and  those  on  the  Ysie 
may  be  eaflily  reached  from  Norwich 
(see  Rte,  21,  Excursion  from  Norwich), 
but  for  the  largest  and  the  most  im- 
portant, Yarmouth  is  the  best  staitiDg 
place. 

The  "Broad"  district  proper  is 
included  within  a  triangle  of  whieh 
the  sea  forms  the  base,  while  the 
other  lines  are  drawn  from  Lowestoft 
to  Norwich,  and  from  Norwich  to 
Happisbui^h.  Within  this  there  are 
14  large  broads,  besides  groups  oi 
smaller  ones.  "  Formerly  this  tract 
was  so  much  under  water  that  the 
marshes  through  which  the  riven 
now  flow  were  formed  out  of  peat 
which  then  grew  as  aquatic  weed. 
In  most  of  them,  when  a  bunch  of 
grass  is  pulled  up,  empty  fr^sh-waier 
shells  are  found  adhering  to  the 
roots.  All  the  rivers  have  a  very 
low  fall,  and  consequently  meander 
about  the  country  before  they  find  an 
outlet  into  the  sea.  The  ticlal  WBTe 
enters  their  mouths,  and  comes  up 
for  a  great  distance,  causing  the  froBh 
water  to  '*  back  up,"  so  that  ^b  and 
flood  tide  are  felt  many  miles  beyond 
where  the  water  has  ceased  to  he 
brackish.  Were  any  of  those  geolo- 
gical changes,  of  which  we  hate 
heard  so  much,  to  occur  here,  and 
Norfolk  to  settle  down  half-a-doxen 
feet  or  so,  by  far  its  greater  portioa 
would  be  submerged.  Here  and 
there,  where  the  land  lies  lower  tino 
usual,  the  rivers  all  but  stagoftte. 
Their  waters  spread  out  into  natund 
sheets  or  lakes,  and  are  vemacnlflrlj 
termed  •  Broads.' "—St.  PaiiTi  Jfa?- 
Sept.  1868.    The  average  depths  of 
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these  broads  is  8  ft,  and  most  are 
ahullower  still ;  so  that  a  greater  area 
18  covered   by  sedge   and   bulrush 
than  by  water.    Their  area,  through 
draina^  of  marshlands  round  them, 
is  slowly  dimioiahing,  and  the  last 
100  years  have  seen   tbem  peatly 
altered.     To  the  Iqyer  of  wild  and 
lonely  scenery — almost  primnval  in 
its    0olitude---the   broaos    are    full 
of  attraction.    The  botanist,  besides 
many  rare  plants,  will  find  a  wealth 
of  aquaiio  growth  rarely  seen  else- 
where;  and  to  the  naturalist  and 
spoitsman   the   broads   oifer   other 
chazms.     ''The  sportsman  who  has 
spent  a  fortnight  in  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing over  the  broads  will  smack  his 
lips  ever  afterwards  at  the  very  re- 
membrance.   There  he  finds  water- 
hen  and  coot  in  abundance,  snipe 
of  two  or  three  species  rising  and 
twittering  at  almost  every  yard,  wild 
dock,  mallard,  and   teal    whirring 
fnnn   amid   their  sedgy  covert,  or 
splashing  farther  into  it.    Pike  of  a 
soore  pounds'  weight  may  be  captured, 
And  lordly  perm  that  will  give  a 
good  half-hour's  play.   Bream,  roach, 
ftDd  eels  literally  swarm  the  waters, 
whilst  for  size  they  can  hardly  be 
equalled  anywhere  else  in  England. 
Iq  this  dis^ct  it  is  rare  indeed  to 
hear  anglers  speak  otherwise  of  their 
finny  oaptores  than  by  the  stone." — 

The  best  way  to  see  the  broads 
thorouj^hly  would  be  to  hire  for  a 
fortnight  one  of  the  small  river  yachts 
^  be  found  at  Norwich,  Yarmouth, 
Ooltiahall,  or  any  of  the  villages  on 
the  river,  and  to  engage  a  man  to 
"^1  it  The  sportsman  may  hire  a 
flfttpbottomed  boat  for  Is.  a  day;  and 
«  "  manhman,"  who  will  take  2«.  6d. 
^  ^y.will  be  his  best  guide,  since  he 
^11  know  the  habits  of  all  the  wild 
^Btmes.  The  river  Bure,  which 
I  ^  into  the  Brevdon  Water  dose 
I  J^ve  Yarmooth,  is  the  high  road 
^  ^  principal  broads.  Wroxham 
^^^  and  some  smaller  ones  are 
^^  Bore  itself;  and  from  it  open 


(1)  Ormsby  and  Filby  Broads;  (2) 
the  broads  on  the  Thume  or  North 
River;  and  (3)  those  on  the  river 
Ant  On  the  Yare  is  Surlingham 
Broad  (see  AoruTic^  Rte.  21),  and  the 
Breydon  Water  marks  the  junction 
of  the  Yare  and  Waveney.  With  few 
exceptions  (including  Ormsbv  Broad), 
the  broads  are  not  preserved. 

The  Bure  is  a  remarkably  winding 
river,  owing  to  the  extreme  flatness 
of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes.  But  the  scenery  on  it  is 
tolerably  diversified  and  agreeable. 
After  passing  the  village  of  Stoketiby, 
on  the  1.  bank  (in  the  churoh  is  a 
brau  for  Edmund  Olere,  died  1488, 
and  wife,  besides  others),  the  en- 
trance of  the  stream  is  reached  which 
flows  into  the  Bure  from  Filby  Broad. 

(1)  The  broads  of  Filby,  Ormsby. 
Burgh,  and  Rollesby,  are  united,  ana 
extend  together  over  600  acres.  By 
road  Filby  is  7  m.  from  Yarmouth. 
(There  is  a  small  inn,  the  EeTs  Focit 
on  Ormsby  Broad,  where  boats  may 
be  hired.)  Filby  Broad,  very  pio- 
turesque,  is  famous  for  wild  duck, 
mallard,  and  teal.  Ormaby  Broad  is 
preserved,  since  it  aiTords  the  main 
water  supply  to  Yarmouth.  The 
water  is  lifted  from  the  broad  by 
powerful  steam  engines,  conveyed 
to  Caister,  where  is  a  large  reser- 
voir, and  thence  to  Yarmouth.  At 
Burghy  on  the  W.  side  of  the  broad 
so  called,  was  bom,  according  to  Le 
Neve  and  Blomefield,  the  great 
Hubert  de  Brush— the  Hubert  of 
Shakspeare's  *King  John,'^one  of 
the  ablest,  and  most  powerful,  and 
most  independent  men  of  his  time. 
He  was  the  son  of  Reyner  de  Brugh, 
who  married  Joan,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  John  Ponchard,  Lord  of 
N.  Tudenham,  in  Norfolk.  The 
Churches  round  this  group  of  broads ' 
should  bo  noticed.  FUby  Ch.,  very 
good  Perp.,  has  been  restored.  The 
ironwork  and  the  7  locks  on  the  tower 
staircase  are  unusual.  Ormaby  St, 
Margaret  is  Perp.  with  a  Nonn. 
portal  OrmAy  St.  Michael  IB  E,Eng, 
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And  Deo.  Ormsby  Hall  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  E.  H.  LacoD,  Bart. 
The  manor  anciently  belonged  to  a 
family  named  from  this  place;  and 
Gunnora  de  Ormsby  was  the  mother 
of  Alice  Ferrers,  mistress  of  Edward 
III.  (see  Holt,  Bte.  25).  The  cluster 
of  names  ending  in  "  by  "  which  are 
fonud  between  the  Bure  and  the 
North  River  (in  the  two  hundreds  of 
E,  and  W.  Flegg;  indicate  a  Danish 
settlement.  No  other  "bys"  occur 
in  Norfolk,  except  **  Aldeby,"  on  the 
Waveney.    There  are  none  in  Suffolk. 

(2)  By  the  Thunie  or  North  River 
(called  also  "  the  Hundred  Stream  "), 
which  falls  into  the  Bore  about  4  m. 
above  Stokesby.  Hickling,  Heigham, 
Horney,  and  Martliam  Broads  are 
reached.  Heigham  Broad  is  generally 
called  "Heigham  Sound";  and 
Horsey,  "Horsey  Mere."  Hickling 
Broad  is  the  largest  in  the  county, 
3  m.  in  circumference.  It  is  very 
shallow.  Pike  and  perch  swarm  in 
it;  and  ducks  are  sometimes  "as 
tliick  as  herrings."  (For  Martham 
Gh.  see  excursion  6.) 

(3)  Between  the  mouth  of  the 
Thume  and  tlmt  of  the  Ant  lie 
the  ruins  of  St.  Bennet's-at-Holm^  a 
Benedictine  abliey,  founded  by  Cnut, 
partly,  it  may  be,  in  expiation  of 
the  Danish  ravages  and  plundering 
throuorhout  this  district.  In  later 
days  it  was  much  fnitronized  by  the 
loitls  of  Caistcr.  The  remains  are 
scanty  and  hardly  picturestjue ;  and 
St.  Bennet's  is  chiefly  noticeable 
from  ita  connection  with  the  see  of 
Norwich,  effected  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  Bp.  of  Norwich  is  still  Abbot 
of  St.  Bennet's  (see  Rte.  21,  Norwich: 
the  Cathedral). 

On  tlie  Ant,  the  cliit'f  broads  are 
Irstead  and  Barton.  Both  are  very 
picturesque.  The  Myrlca  (sweet  gale ) 
abounds  on  the  banks ;  and  Osmuuda 
regalis  grows  to  t)io  height  of  7  or  8 
ft.  A  gravel  "  causeway,"  wliich  is 
traditionally  said  to  traverse  Irstead 
Broad,  and  the  low  gravel  mounds 
which  are  found  in  the  marshes,  are 


no  doubt  relics  of  the  glacial  pericid 
— like  the  **asar"  hilU  of  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

In  the  rectory  at  Irstead  was  a  fioc 
and  very  important  collection  of  f-^- 
sils  from  the  red  and  coralline  cragrs. 
The  Rev.  John  Gunn,  who  formed  it 
has  very  handscynely  presented  it  tn 
tJie  Norwich  Museum.  (There  is  a 
portion  of  the  screen  remaining^  in 
the  ch.,  on  which  are  the  12  Apostle* 
On  the  8cre<»n  of  Barton  Turf  Ck- 
are  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy  and 
Saints.)  The  reeds  of  Stalham,  abow 
Barton  Broad,  "are  reckoned  th«' 
best  in  Norfolk."  The  reeds  nnd 
sedges  whicli  lire  the  broads  and  tbe 
narrow  river  channels  are  cut ;  rfi^i* 
in  winter,  **  boulders,"  or  bnlnishw, 
in  summer.  They  are  used  laip^lv 
for  tliatching  and  fencing,  and  ttje 
materials  for  the  thatched  pwfe  ^ 
many  Norfolk  churches  are  thn? 
supplied.  Cowper,  the  poet,  rt*ided 
for  some  time  in  the  rectory  of  Cat- 
field,    The  ch.  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

(4)  Above  the  mouth  of  the  Ant  are 
Randwortli  and  S.  Walsham  Broali^ 
on  the  Bure ;  they  are  connected  witlj 
the  river  by  long  reetly  channrlis 
Both  are  picturesque.  On  Bandworth 
Broad  is  a  decoy  for  wild  fowl. 

Bandworth  CJiurrh  contain>  ft 
very  remarkable  mod-screen,  tht- 
paintings  on  which  have  been  n' 
garded  as  the  work  of  German  artifta, 
and  date  from  1500  and  the  followin.' 
years.  There  is  a  rood-scrren  vitii 
figures  on  the  lower  panels;  *2  n- 
tailes  f«r  altars  at  the  E.  end  of  thf 
nave,  on  the  N:  and  S.  siiies  of  tl.» 
screen,  and  2  j>arclo#es  dividini:  tl.« 
retjibles  from  the  .screen.  The  *'r«*' 
is  elaborate  late  Perp.  work.  I'l**!*  ^ 
it  are  flpnires  of  the  A|x>8tles— Ui"-'" 
conventional  than  the  other  poii^i' 
ings,  and  therefore  thought  to  l"  i^' 
earliest.  Each  rotable  h>i8  4  panel- 
with  figures  of  saints.  In  eacli  l**"' 
close  are  3  panels— 1  above  an*!  ^ 
below.  The  paintings  on  them  m"»'i' 
the  school  of  Meihter  Wilhflni. « ( 
I  Cologne,  and  many  of  the  details  an 
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especially  Gennan ;  for  example,  the 
imperial  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the 
angels,  and  the  nse  of  a  peculiar  gold 
diaper.  The  wood  work  is  richly 
moulded,  painted  with  various  colours 
and  diapers  and  enriched  with'gild- 
ing.  Mutilated  ss  much  of  the  tra- 
oery  work,  painting,  and  ornament  is, 
the  screen  still  forms  a  very  fine 
example  of  the  decorations  onoe 
probably  nsnal  in  Norfolk  churches. 
In  the  ohancel  is  a  good  Perp.  oak 
lectern.  The  state  of  the  ch.  itself 
is  Tery  deplorable.  It  Js  to  be  hoped 
that  some  eifort  will  be  made  to  pre- 
aore  both  it  and  the  remarkable 
paintings  it  contains  from  the  de- 
Btniction  which  now  seems  imminent 
from  its  dilapidated  condition. 

Among  the  lnrd$  to  be  found  on 
most  of  we  broads,  and  on  the  rivers, 
ue  coot»  wild  duck,  heron,  bittern, 
and  little  grebe  (both  becoming  rare), 
kingfidier,  and  reed  sparrow.  Of 
pUmUy  flowering-rash,  yellow  iris, 
arrow-head,  and  water-pbntain  line 
the  ohannels.  The  "bede-sedge," 
whose  round  burs  were  once  used  for 
roseudes,  is  found  plentifiilly ;  and 
white  and  yellow  water-lilies  form 
great  masses  of  leaf  and  flower. 

The  view  fifom  the  ch.-tower  of 
Sondng,  on  the  Bure,  above  Band- 
worth,  IS  very  extensive,  and  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  this  flat  but  not  un- 
pictnreeque  district.  For  Wroxham 
Broad,  on  the  Bore,  very  pretty  and 
strikiiig,  see  Excursion  from  Nor- 
wich, Bte.  21. 

All  this  country,  and  indeed  the 
whole  Norfolk  coast,  is  Jiable  to 
what  is  called  the*  ^*eynd^  or  water 
Bmoke"—  **'  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
oocnrring  mostly  between  spring  and 
aatamn,  and  with  peculiar  sudden- 
neas.  All  at  once  a  damp  cold  mist 
Bets  in  from  the  sea,  and  spreads  at 
times  many  miles  inland,  refreshing 
the  vegetation,  but  imparting  adreary 
aq)ect  to  the  landscape.  Sometimes 
it  remains  the  whole  day;  at  others 
Dot  more  than  an  hour  or  two ;  then 
gradually  vanishes.  This  phenomenon 
[Jenez,<£e.] 


is  also  called  a  <' sea  f^t."  The  term 
water  smoke  well  describes  it;  for  it 
has  a  fiaini;  smoky  appearance  as  if  en- 
tirely distinct  fifom  ordinarv  fog." — 
White*8  •  B.  Eng.'  NaU  (*  E.  Angl. 
Glossary  *)  is  no  doubt  right  in  con- 
necting the  local  name  ^*  eynd  "  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ondj  the  Danish 
aande,  and  tiie  Lowland  Scots  a^fnd, 
all  signifying  **  vapour,*'  **  breathing." 

(&)  An  excursion  may  be  made 
fh>m  Yarmouth  to  Winterton  and 
Martham  churches,  returning  by 
Ormsby  Broad.  The  coast  from  Yar- 
mouth to  Winterton  (8  m.)  is  low  and 
sandy.  AtWinterton  is  a  lighthouse, 
70  ft.  high ;  necessary  at  this  point, 
since  Winterton  Ness,  low  as  it  is,  is 
a  very  dangerous  headland.  From 
this  point  the  coast  trends  away  in  a 
N.E.  direction  toward  Cromer.  The 
lofty  tower  of  Winterton  Ch.  (140  ft.) 
serves  as  a  landmark.  The  ch.  (Holy 
Trinity)  is  Dec.  (nave  and  chancel) 
and  Perp.  (tower  and  S.  porch).  It 
was  re-roofed  in  1637,  m  a  some- 
what curious  fashion.  The  surprising 
arrangements  for  the  pulpit  and  read- 
ing-desk are  perhaps  of  the  same 
time.  The  S.  porch,  with  a  chamber 
over  it,  is  very  rich  and  beautiful,  of 
the  same  date  and  character  as  that 
atBeocles(So70LK,Bte.20).  In  the 
ch.  is  buried  Joseph  Hume,  the  well- 
known  BI.P.,  who  died  in  1855,  aged 
78.  Winterton  Hall  belongs  to  the 
Hume  family. 

Dr.  Warner,  "parson  of  Winterton," 
accompanied  Bllney  to  the  stake  at 
Norwich.  He  took  leave  of  Bilney 
after  the  latter  had  been  bound  to 
the  stake;  and  Bilney  *4nclined  his 
body  to  speak  to  him  a  few  words  of 
thanks;  and  the  last  were  these: — 
'O,  Master  Doctor  1  pasoe  gregem 
tuum,  pasoe  gregem  tuum;  ut  cum 
venerit  Dominus,  inveniat  te  sic 
facientem.'  And  *  Farewell,  good 
Master  Doctor  1  and  pray  for  me;' 
and  so  Warner  departed  without  any 
answer,  sobbing  and  weeping.** 

Through  a  very  rich  and  fertile 
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but  perfectly  leyel  district,  the  tourist 
will  drive  from  Winterton  to  Mart' 
ham,  3  m.  (In  the  Church  of  Weti 
Somerton^  half-way  between  Winter 
ton  and  Martham,  some  veiy  interest- 
ing mural  paintings  have  lately  been 
discovered.  Between  2  E.  £ng.  win- 
dows on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave  is 
onr  Lord  in  Judgment;  the  Virgin 
and  another  figure  on  either  hand; 
angels  sunmioning  the  dead,  and 
figures  below  rising  from  the  earth. 
Opposite  is  the  Resurrection.  Cos- 
tume, armour,  and  tieatment  of  sub- 
ject, indicate  the  reign  of  Edw.  in. 
as  the  date  of  these  paintings.  The 
ch.  ivalls  seem  to  have  been  covered 
with  them.)  Martham  Broad  is  passed 
rt.  The  fine  Cbureh  of  Martham  is 
entirely  Perp.  It  has  been  restored 
(almost  rebuilt)  by  Mrs.  Dawson,  of 
Rollesby  Hall,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  the  Bev.  J.  Dawson,  who 
is  buried  here.  The  nave  roof  is 
entirely  new ;  the  chancel  (through- 
out modem)  is  of  Flamboyant  cha- 
racter, and  is  richly  and  elaborately 
ornamented.  The  carving  of  the 
stalls  should  be  especially  noticed. 
The  E.  window  is  by  Hardman.  In 
the  nave  some  fine  firagmentsof  Perp. 
glass  remain.  The  font  has  the  7 
Sacraments.  The  S.  doors  are  ancient 
and  finely  carved.  The  restoration 
of  the  ch.  cost  8000i. ;  architect, 
PhUip  Boyce.  The  tower  has  since 
been  restored  by  the  parishioners. 
It  is  lofty,  with  some  good  flint 
panelling,  and  a  fine  W.  window. 
(The  little  Church  of  CUppaiby,  2  m. 
S.W.  of  Rollesby,  is  Norm,  and  in- 
teresting.) It  has  been  well  restored. 

For  Orm$by  Broad,  see  Excor.  a 
(1).  "  This  part  of  England,"  wrote 
Southey,  from  Ormsbv,  ^  looks  as 
if  Nature  had  wearied  herself  with 
adorning  the  rest  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  squatted  down  here  to  rest  her- 
self; you  must  even  suppose  a  very 
Dutch-looking  Nature  to  liave  made 
it  of  such  pancake  flatness." — Life. 
vol.  i.  3U, 


The  coast  from  Winterton  to  Happtt- 
burgh,  where  the  low  difis  begin  to 
rise,  is  not  very  interesting.    It  has 
been,  and  is  still,  in  course  of  nadual 
wasting.     The  village  of  Sdpdeo 
has  altogether  disappeared ;  and  tbe 
ch.  of  Eodes  is  in  ruins,  dose  to  the 
water's  edge.    The  coast  is  bordered 
by  a  range  of  low  sandy  hillocks  or 
dunes,  called  here  Dene$,  '^ Meals" 
or  "  Marram  "  Hills,  originally  formed 
of  sand  blown  up  by  the  wind  and 
sea,  which  is  kept  in  place  by  plant- 
ing on  it  the  marram  grass,  Arundo 
arenaria,  a   valuable   plant    whose 
spreading  roots  bind   together  the 
loose  particles.    Still  tliis  barrier  is 
liable  to  be  broken  through  by  the 
tides   and    storms,    when    the    low 
marsh-land  behind  it  is  inundated. 
Sometimes,  from  the  prevalence  of 
N.E.  winds,  the  sand  drowns  the 
marram  by  drifting  in  larger  qnan- 
tities  than  the  plant   can  master. 
Altogether  much  engineering  skill  is 
required  to  prevent  breaches  in  tbii 
natural  sea  wall,  and  to  fill  them  up 
when  formed.    (For  the  line  of  coast 
northward   from  Happisbuigfa,  see 
Btes.  23  and  24.) 

(e)  CaUter  CagUe,  with  its  me- 
mories  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  and  of 
the  Fastons,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  to  be  visited  from 
Yarmouth.  It  is  4^  m.  distant.  (The 
village  of  Oaister  is  3  m.)  Oaister 
(the  village,  not  the  castle)  no  doubt 
occupies  me  site  of  a  Ronuin  camp, 
whicn,  in  conjunction  wiUi  Burgh 
Castle,  guarded  this  part  of  the  ooast 
No  remains  of  the  camp  exist;  but 
Roman  urns,  pottery,  and  coins  have 
been  found  in  and  near  the  vilU^. 
"  East  Bloody  Furlong."  a  field  W. 
of  the  eh.,  has  been  fixed  upon  u 
the  site  of  the  Castrum. 

The  Oh.  of  St.  Edmund,  in  tbe 
village,  is  without  interest.  Sarah 
Martin,  the  prison  visitor,  is  buried 
in  the  ch.-yard.  Scanty  ruins  of 
Holy  Trinity  Ch.  are  paraed  on  the 
way  to  the  castle. 


Norfolk. 
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Oakter  wsB  one  of  the  manors  which 
after  the  Conquest  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Ralph  Ouader,  and  snbseqaently 
into  Uiose  of  Hugh  de  Gonmay. 
From  the  Goumays  it  passed  by 
marria^  (22  Hen.  UI.)  to  Philip 
Lord  Bardolph.  It  alfcerwatds  re- 
verted to  the  crown :  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  15th  oenty.  was  bonght 
by  or  granted  to  Sir  John  Fastolfe ;  at 
his  death  (alter  the  siege  and  deten- 
tion by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  see 
«mQ  it  became  the  property  of  the 
FastoDs,  who  sold  it  in  1659  to 
William  Grow,  a  citizen  of  London. 
Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
bought  by  John  Gnmey,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  the  Norman  family  of 
Gk>umay,  its  early  possessorB. 

The  castle  was  built  circ.  1450  by 
Sir  John  Fastolfe,  whose  family  bad 
long  been  powerful  in  this  part  uf 
Norfolk.  Sir  John  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  of  the  many 
Boldiera  of  fortune  conspicuous  in  the 
French  wars  of  Henries  V.  and  VI. 
He  waa  at  the  taking  of  Harfleur^ 
at  Aeincourt,  and  at  Vemeuil.  For 
his  i£are  in  ihe  taking  of  Granyille 
he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
In  1420  he  became  governor  of  the 
Bastile  in  Paris.  At  the  siege  of 
Yememl  (1424)  he  was  fortunate 
eoongh  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  the 
Duke  of  Alen9on,  and  to  secure  a 
portion  of  the  ransom  of  200,000 
crowns,  with  which  he  is  said  to  have 
built  this  castle.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  this  Sir  John  was 
the  original  of  Shakespeare's  Falstaff, 
and  Monstrelet  says  he  was  deprived 
oi  his  Garter  for  cowardice.  But 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  former 
stoiT  (except  the  name,  which,  ac- 
ootoing  to  Mr.  Halliwell,  was  sub- 
stitute by  Shake8|)eare  for  that  of 
'^Sir  John  Oldcastle"  on  the  remon- 
stmnce  of  existing  members  of  that 
fiunily),  and  the  latter  is  not  con- 
firmed by  the  Records  of  the  Order. 
On  the  contrary,  Sir  John  Fastolfe 
ms  renowned  as  a  brnve  and  skilful 
!r,  and  if  he  ran  away  at 


the  battle  of  Pataye,  it  was  in  the 
good  company  of  l^bot  and  Scales. 
On  a  former  occasion  he  beat,  against 
immense  odds,  the  "  biave  '*  Dunoia 


at  the  battle  of  the  Herrings,  so 
called  because  Fastolfe  was  attacked 
when  escorting  a  supply  of  salt  fish 
to  the  English  army,  tiien  starving 
before  the  walls  of  Orleans. 

Fastolfe  enjoyed  many  offices  of 
trusl  He  was  the  king's  lieutenant 
in  Nonnandy,  ambas^ulor  to  the 
council  of  Basle,  and  executor  to 
the  Regent  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose 
ward  he  had  been  in  his  youth.  In 
his  latter  years  he  lived  in  great  state 
in  his  castle  at  Gaister,  which  was 
furnished  with  unusual  splendour, 
and  over  which  he  ruled  vigorously, 
swearing  ^  by  blackberd  and  white- 
herd  **  ("  black  beard  and  white 
beard")  that  his  household  should 
discharge  their  duties  properly.  On 
his  death  (aged  82),  in  1459,  the 
Pastons,  his  Mnsmen,  took  possession 
of  Gaister;  but  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  declared  that  Sir 
John  had  given  it  to  him,  **  and  that 
ho  would  have  it  plainly."  John 
Paston  held  it  for  more  tlum  a  year, 
after  which  the  duke  besieged  it 
with  3000  men,  and  compelled  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  After  the 
duke's  death,  in  1475,  Sir  John 
Paston  recovered  it ;  and  the  Pastons 
remained  here  until  1599,  when  they 
removed  to  Oxnead  (Rte.  24).  It 
was  from  and  to  Gaister  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Paston  letters 
were  written  and  sent.  William  of 
Worcester,  whose  *  Itinerary  *  is  one  of 
the  earliest  records  of  Englisli  travel, 
was  Sir  John  Fastolfe's  secretary. 
He  did  not  favour  the  duke's  clauns, 
and  writes  to  one  of  the  Pastons  that 
Gaister  is  **a  rich  jewel,  at  need  for 
all  the  country  in  time  of  war ;  and 
my  master  Fastolfe  would  rather  he 
had  never  builded  it  than  it  should 
be  in  the  governance  of  any  sove- 
reign that  will  oppress  the  country.'* 

The  castle  itself  (one  of  the 
oldest  brick  buildings  in  Englao'' 
M  2 
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1430-40)  Btands  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion on  the  border  of  a  flat  marshy 
common,  near  enoogh  to  the  sea 
for  it  to  be  reooiaed  in  one  of 
the  Fasten  letters  that  *^  certain 
pirates  had  come  up  to  the  land,  and 
played  them  on  Gaister  sands,  as 
Domely  as  they  were  Englishmen." 
The  building  is  said  to  have  formed 
a  double  quadrangle,  but  only  one 
can  be  traced  at  present.  Of  this 
the  W.  and  N.  walls,  and  portions  of 
the  E.  wall,  remain.  At  one  angle 
is  a  graceful  circular  tower,  of 
brick,  100  ft.  high.  A  row  of  win- 
dows in  the  W.  wall  marks  the 
site  of  the  great  hall.  The  whole 
is  surroundM  by  a  moat,  and  the 
decay  into  which  it  was  fast  falling 
has  been  arrested,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  by  the  present  proprietor. 
Parts  of  the  rum,  especially  the 
round  tower,  grey  with  age,  in  union 
with  the  fine  trees  around  it,  will 
delight  the  artist.  Gaister  was  one 
of  the  earliest  large  buildings  built 
of  brick  after  the  Roman  use  of  that 
material  had  been  discontinued.  It 
may  be  compared  with  Hurstmon- 
ceux  Castle  in  Sussex,  also  of  brick, 
and  also  built  by  a  knight  who  had 
been  present  at  Agincourt  (Sir  Roger 
de  Fienes).  The  best  description  of 
the  castle  is  to  be  found  in  a  *  Sketch 
of  the  History  of  Gaister  Castle,' 
edited  by  the  late  D.  Turner.  The 
very  pretty  etchings  it  contains,  and 
the  book  itself,  are  the  work  of 
members  of  his  family  long  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  *•  look-out,"  a  sort  of  sentry-box 
on  beams,  some  60  ft.  high,  is  con- 
spicuous on  the  sand  hills  near  the 
village  of  Gaister.  There  are  similar 
erections  on  different  parts  of  this 
coast. 


ROUTE  23. 

NORWICH  TO  NORTH  WALSHAM. 

There  is  a  railway  to  NorUi  Wal- 
sham.  The  distance  is  16  m.  It  is 
intended  to  carry  the  line  shortly  on 
to  Cromer.  The  line  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Yanfumth  (Bte.  22),  as  far  as 
WhiUingham  Junet,    The  Stats,  an 

6  m.  Salhouse. 

8im.  Wroxham  (Rte.  21). 

IS^m.  Worstead  (page  245). 

The  country  through  which  the 
road  passes  is  very  similar  to  that  be- 
tween Norwich  and  Aylsham  (Bte. 
24).  After  crossing  the  little  stream 
of  the  Hor,  at  4  m.  (it  falls  into  the 
Bure)  the  River  Buze  itself  is  crossed 
at  7  m.  Hordead, 

^  m.  up  the  stream  is  Great  Hmd- 
hoiSf  or  Hobbies,  where  was  the  shrine 
of  a  certain  St.  Theobald,  "^  61 T^ 
bald  of  Hobbies."  At  Hontead,  pil- 
grims visited  a  famous  image  of"  Onr 
Lady  of  Pity." 

I  m.  dovm  the  stream  is  CkiUMk 
a  lar^  village,  where  many  river 
whemes  are  built.  (This  is  a  good 
point  from  which  to  ''take  water, 
and  visit  the ''  broads ,-"  see  Exc.  firom 
Yarmouth,  Bte.  22.)  {BdaugkCh^ 
lower  down  on  the  Bure,  stands  higlw 
and  the  "  steeple  house  "  gave  gi»t 
offence  to  a  zealous  Puritan  in  tbo 
days  of  the  Boundbeads  from  its  posi- 
tion, "perked  like  one  of  the  idols- 
trous  high  places  of  Israel."  The 
screen,  wrote  this  worthy  persansge 
to  Sheriff  Tofts  at  Norwich,  **hath 
12  Apostles,  their  faces  rubbed  out 
by  a  godly  tzooper  from  Hobbies, 
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bot  there  was  still,  he  thought,  room 
for  much  *'  improvement/') 

At  11  m.  Wedfoick  EaU  is  passed 
rt 

14  m.  North  Walaham  is  a  small 
market  town  (Pop.  2842),  with  a  re- 
markable Chvreh  (St.  Nicholas).  A 
former  ch.  was  destroyed  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1381  (see  Norwich,  Rte. 
21X  when  *<  John  the  Littester,"  the 
**  dyer  *'  of  Norwich,  was  routed  here 
by  the  young  martial  and  Bishop 
fencer.  The  present  building 
(Perp.)  appears  to  have  recelTed 
considerable  repaini  and  restorations 
after  this  leoellion.  Here  are 
a  very  fine  6.  poroh  of  squared 
flint  and  ashlar  (on  it  are  the 
royal  arms  di£ferenced  by  a  label, 
aiMi  generally  assigned  to  John 
of  Gaimt),  a  font  wi^  a  lofty  cover 
in  tabernacle  work,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  tower,  147  ft.  high,  which 
feU  in  1724  and  1835.  In  the  oh. 
are  remains  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rood-screen,  finely  carved,  with  traces 
of  painted  saints  upon  its  panels. 
There  is  also  a  good  carved  pulpit. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  is  the 
tomb  of  Sir  W.  Paston  (d.  1608), 
founder  of  the  Grammar  School,  in 
which  Archbp.  Tenison  and  Lord 
Nelacm  were  partly  educated.  SirW. 
Paston's  monument  was  set  up  in  his 
Ii£»-time.  It  cost  2002.,  and  was  the 
work  of  John  Key,  a  freemason,  of 
London.  Henry  Headley  (d.  1788). 
still  remembered  by  his  poems  and 
his  critical  judgments,  was  the  only 
80D  of  a  vicar  of  North  Walsham. 
In  the  ch.  is  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

The  market  cross  (recently  re- 
stored) was  erected  bv  Bishop 
Thirlby  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
TL;  and  on  the  heath,  1  m.  on 
the  Norwich  road,  a  cross  comme- 
moiates  the  great  fight  of  1881.  The 
approach  of  Bishop  Spencer  (see 
iUe.  21)  bad  driven  Littester  and  his 
band  from  before  Norwich.  They 
re-assembled  on  N.  Walsham  Heath, 


where  they  stronglv  fortified  their 
camp,  setting  reugh  boards,  doors, 
and  tables  '*on  the  rampire  of  their 
trench,"  and  placing  their  carriages 
behind  them,  '*  as  if  they  meant  not  to 
flee."  They  were  vigorously  attached 
by  the  bishop,  who,  *'  taking  a  spear 
in  his  hand,  set  spurs  to  his  horse. . . . 
went  quickly  over  the  ditches,  and 
laid  so  about  him  that  he  quickly 
made  way  for  his  company  to  follow." 
A  sharp  battle  ensued,  and  when, 
at  last,  the  rebels  turned  to  fly,  they 
were  stopped  by  their  own  carriages. 
Great  numbers  fell.  Many,  with 
Littester  himself,  were  taken.  As 
the  leader,  he  was  at  once  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  and  quartered. 
The  Bishop  **  heard  his  confession, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  absolved 
him,  and,  to  show  some  pity  for  the 
man's  misfortunes,  went  with  him 
to  the  BoaSold:*^Blomefield,  The 
quarters  were  set  up,  one  on  Littes- 
ter*s  own  house  at  Norwich,  one  in 
London,  one  at  Lynn,  and  one  at 
Yarmouth.  Board  Schools,  in  good 
taste,  have  been  buUt  in  Hall-lane, 
/.  T,  BotOe,  architect. 
Much  flax  is  grown  in  this  district 
At  WUton  Ch,,  about  3  m.  E.  of  N. 
Walsham,  some  curious  mural  paint- 
ings in  distemper,  representing  St. 
Christopher  and  St.  George,  were 
found  in  1859.  Two  ciremar  win- 
dows in  this  chureh  are  considered 
A.-Saxon  work. 

[Finer  and  more  interesting  than 
North  Walsham  Ch.  is  that  of  Wor- 
dead,  3  m.  S.E.  This  place,  now  a 
small  village,  is  noticeable  uom  its 
having  given  name  to  the  well-known 
woollen  £Eibric  which  at  an  early 
period  was  manu&ctured  here  by 
Flemish  workmen.  At  what  time 
the  Flemish  colonists  were  first  intro- 
duced here  is  not  evident;  but  they 
had  become  numerous  and  important 
before  the  reign  of  Edwara  HI. 
*<Worstead"  thus  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  "  words  and  places  "  as 
I  Calcutta  (calico),  Cambrai  (cambric} 
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Anna,  Dnffd,  and  many  others.  The 
trade,  and  the  Flemings  with  it. 
afterwards  shifted  to  Norwich,  and 
thence  to  the  North  of  England. 

D«rinfi[  the  flourishing  period  of 
Worstead,  the  Church  of  St  Mary 
was  buHi.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  county,  and,  dating  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  14th  centy.,  is 
of  TransitioDal  character  (Dec.  to 
Perp.).  It  haa  a  fine  Dec.  tower 
(remark  the  beautiful "  sound-holes  " 
with  their  tracery),  and  a  Perp. 
nave,  spanned  ■  by  a  remarkable 
hammer-beamed  roof,  32^  ft.  wide, 
divided  from  the  chancel  by  a  rood- 
screen  and  left  (erected  by  bequest 
of  John  Alabaster  and  wife.  1520). 
Across  the  arch  under  the  W.  tower 
extends  a  beautiful  gallery  not  un- 
like a  rood-loft  (compare  those  at 
Salle  and  Gawston,  Rte.  24),  un- 
usually perfect,  and  of  very  delicate 
workmansliip,  set  up  by  bequest, 
1512.  The  modem  paintings  of 
Virtues  on  this  gallery  are  by  an 
accomplished  Norfolk  artist,  the  late 
Mrs.  Gunn,  and  are  copied  from  Sir 
/.  Reynold:  The  rood-stair  remains. 
At  the  £.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  are  the 
remains  of  a  carved  reredos  above  tlie 
altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptiat  The 
8.  porch  is  richly  carved  and  groined, 
and  has  an  upper  chamber.  Here  is 
a  very  good  Perp.  font  and  elegimt 
tabernacle  cover.  The  original  vestry 
(late  Perp.,  circ.  1460),  is  figured  in 
Parker's  *  Glossary.' 

Tumlead  Churehj  S  m.  S.  of  Wor- 
stead,  has  some  fine  and  graceful 
ironwork  remaining  on  its  S.  door. 
The  usle  windows  (trans,  from  Dec. 
to  Perp.)  are  noticeable.  Behind  tbe 
altar  is  a  raised  platform,  against 
the  £.  wall,  and  extending  across  the 
chancel.  It  is  about  1  yard  wide.  A 
few  stairs  on  the  N.  side  lead  to  it. 
S.  is  an  entrance,  with  steps.  Thus 
it  forms  a  narrow  cell,  lighted  from 
above  by  a  grating. ,  Its  use  is  un- 
known. It  may  have  been  a  pas- 
wigo  connected  with  the  exhibition 
of  some  special  relic ;  but  it  is  not 


known  that  Tunstead  possessed  any 
of  importance.  Many  of  the  old  seats 
remain.  A  very  good  rood-screen, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  one 
in  Worstead  Church,  retains  much  of 
its  original  colouring.  {BrandoHi 
'  Parish  Churches'). 

The  N.  wall  of  Beetiim  CfMrd^  I 
m.  8.  of  Tunstead,  has  been  re- 
garded as  earlier  tiiun  the  Conquest 
It  haa  herring-bone  masonry,  and 
long  and  short  work.] 

[6  m.  E.  of  Worstead  is  Jn^ftom, 
once  a  seat  of  the  Greahams.  Here 
8tothard  found  two  of  his  finest 
monumental  efBgies,  the  best  of 
which  is  that  of  Sir  Oliver  Ingham 
in  armour  (d.  1343),  lying  on  a 
rock  aa  if  ahipwrecked ;  behind  are 
the  remaina  of  paintings.  Sir  Oliver, 
although  he  haid  been  one  of  Morti- 
mer's adherents,  and  had  been  a^ 
rested  in  1330  (when  Mortimer 
himself  was  taken  at  Nottingham), 
became  afterwards  (1336)  Edward 
DL's  seneschal  in  Gascony,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  Knights  of  the  Garter. 
The  second  effigr  ia  that  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Bois  (with  that  of  his  wifel 
Here  were  alao  fine  branes  of  Sir 
MUes  Stap)leton  (d.  1365),  and  Joan, 
his  wife,  his  right  hand  in  hen ;  sod 
of  Sir  Bryan  Stimleton,  and  Cecilia, 
his  wife.  Some  naffmenta  of  these 
brasses  remain  in  Keepine  of  tbe 
incumbent  The  Ch^  ^icSk  is  Dec 
and  fine,  is  strangely  diafigured  and 
neglected.  Adjoining  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  collegiate  building 
founded  for  canons,  whoae  special 
duty  waa  to  pray  for  Christian  cap- 
tives. "  A  broken  stair,  firagments  of 
arches,  one  of  which  croases  the  path 
with  a  sweep  of  ivy,  a  pictureeqoe 
old  oak,  and  a  mag^nificent  thorn, 
present  us  with  a  variety  of  pleasing 
efiects."— TFAtte's  *  Eastern  Eng.*] 

From  North  Walsham  the  tourist 
may  "  take  water  "  on  the  Riw  Ant. 
(1  m.  distant),  and  hogok  an  excoN 
sion  southwards,  among  the  ftrwKii 
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(see  Bte.  22,  Exc.  (a)  from  Yannouth). 
Boats  are  to  be  hired  at  moat  of  the 
Tillages.  The  coaat  between  Trim- 
inglttm  and  Happisburgh  may  also 
be  explored  fitMn  here.  The  chief 
points  of  interest  on  the  coaat  are 
Padon,  Badon  (where  are  the  ruins 
of  Biomholm  Priory),  and  Mwndedey, 
Proceeding  from  North  Walsham 
to  Mondesley,  after  crossing  the 
eanalised  river  Ant  (at  AnHngkamy 
near  its  source,  are  two  parish 
churches  in  one  enclosure,  one,  St. 
Mary*8,  in  ruins),  at  3  ul  the  0%.  of 
Trunck  is  passed,  rt  This  is  one 
of  a  dnster  of  churohes  of  which  the 
local  rhyme  runs — 

*  GinuninidiAai,  Trinunini^hiin,  Kiu^itoDi,  and 
Tnindv 
North  RepiM»  and  Sonth  Eepps,  are  all  of  a 


Trunch  Gh.  is  interesting.  It  has 
mudi  rich  woodwork,  and  a  very  fine 
<^n  roof  (Perp.).  The  font  is  placed 
within  a  remarkable  "baptistery" 
or  enclosure  of  wood.  The  entire 
canopy  rests,  not  on  the  font,  but  on 
6  slender  wooden  pillars  beyond  it. 
The  wlK)le  has  been  gilt  and  coloured, 
and  is  of  late  Perp.  date.  At  Luton, 
in  Bedfordshire,  ia  a  similar  erection 
in  stone.  The  font  itself  is  late  Dec. 
The  ehanoel-screen  has  figures  of  the 
Apostles  on  its  lower  panels ;  and  an 
inacription  abore  fixes  the  date,  1502. 
The  buttress  over  the  priests'  door  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  chancel  should  be 
zHJtioed.  It  exhibits  an  ingenious 
device  for  rendering  picturesque  a 
necessary  eviL  (There  ia  a  rich  open 
and  coloured  roof  of  the  Perp.  period 
at  KnapUm,  1  m.  W.  of  Trunch. 
The  8.  porch,  early  Deo.,  is  notice- 
able for  its  grace.  The  nave  win- 
dows and  aiches  are  aemiciro.,  the 
Diouldings  Dec.,  the  tracery  Perp. 
~«  curious  mixture  of  ages. 

At  Edin^hiorpe,  2  m.  S.E.,  ia  a 

rod  Dec.  screen.     WiHow  Church, 
of  Edingthotpe,ha8  a  round  tower 
vith  a  quoining  of  rough  carr-stooe. 


There  are  two  small,  round-headed, 
doubly  q>layed  windows  in  the  wall 
abovetheN.door  of  thenave.  These 
may  perhaps  be  Baxon.  The  old 
wail  terminates  at  the  base  of  the 
present  range  of  clerestory  windows.) 

Mwidedey,  2  m.  beyond  Trunch, 
is  a  small  watering-place,  (ax  more 
quiet  than  even  Cromer,  with  fewer 
attrections,  and,  of  course,  with  lees 
eood  accommodation,  A  sea  wall 
forms  an  upper  and  lower  terrace, 
and  supporia  the  clifif.  At  Mun- 
deeley  occurs  a  remarkable  depres- 
sion, hollowed  out  of  older  beds 
(the  forest  bed,  the  lignite,  the 
boulder  clay,  and  drifts — see  these 
described  in  Rte.  24,  Cromer),  and 
filled  with  a  fresh-water  formation, 
more  recent  than  the  glacial  period 
(to  which  the  boulder  clay  belongs), 
and  agreeing  with  the  deposits  at 
Hoxne  (Suffolk,  Rte.  20),  and  with 
the  Bedford  gravel.  The  Mundesley 
basin  exhibits,  first,  coarse  river 
gravel ;  then  a  black  peaty  deposit, 
with  fresh-water  shells,  seeds,  fish, 
and  insects — all  identical  with  living 
BritLsh  species— then  yellow  sands, 
and  a  capping  of  drift  gravel.  This 
hollow  seems  to  have  been  cut 
through  the  more  ancient  beds  (once 
continuous)  by  a  river,  during  the 
g^radual  upheaval  of  the  land  after 
the  glacial  period.  No  fiint  imple- 
ments have  as  yet  been  found  here ; 
but  as  the  formation  affiees  so  closely 
with  that  of  Hoxne  there  seems  no 
improbability  that  such  traces  of 
human  labour  may  be  discovered  at 
Mundealey.  (See  LyeU,  <Ant.  of 
Man,'  ch.  xii.) 

The  poet  Gowper  was  for  some 
time  at  Mundesley  in  the  autumn  of 
1795,  when  his  mind  had  become 
hopelessly  clouded.  He  had  been 
here  in  his  youth,  and  now  '*  found 
something  inexpressibly  soothing  in 
the  monotonous  sound  of  the  break- 
ers.** His  walks  *'were  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  sanda,  which  at 
Mundesley  are  remarkably  firm  and 
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level."  *'At  two  milee*  diatonoe  on 
the  coast,"  he  writes  to  Ladv  Ueaketh, 
"is  a  solitary  pillar  of  rock,  that  the 
crumbling  cuff  has  left  as  the  hi^h- 
water  mark.  I  have  visited  it  twice^ 
and  have  found  it  an  emblem  of  my- 
self. Tom  from  my  natural  connec- 
tions, I  stand  alone,  and  expect  the 
storm  that  shall  displace  me. 

Cromer  is  distant  7  m. ;  and  the 
pedestrian  may  find  his  way  thither 
along  the  clilb.  "Tbe  frequent 
stiles  made  of  old  ship-timber  are 
suggestive  of  wrecks.  The  path  is 
thickly  bordered  by  *luok,'  as  the 
natives  call  the  pretty  yellow  flower 
of  the  kidney  vetch,  and  the  lotus, 
and  red  and  white  campion.  And 
the  cliff  is  so  irregular  with  many 
slips,  foreshores,  patches  of  grass  and 
coltsfoot,  and  slopes  of  grav,  red, 
and  yellow,  and  a  grassy  undercliff, 
with  a  pond  in  the  hollow,  and  a 
marly  bluff,  and  g^ullies  and  chines, 
as  to  look  strikingly  picturesque." — 
WhiUi  *  Eastern  England.' 

2  m.  8.  of  Mnndesley,  and  i  m. 
from  tiie  sea,  is  Poiton,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Fasten  family  before  thev 
removed  to  Oxnead  (Rte.  224).  A 
bam  represents  the  old  house,  from 
which  were  written  many  of  the 
famous  letters,  whose  authenticity 
has  within  the  last  few  years  been 
proved  beyond  all  question.  Pirates, 
writes  Agnes  Paston  to  her  son, 
''  have  thys  weke  takyn  iiij  vesselys 
of  Wyntyrton,  and  Happisborough, 
and  £)cles.  Men  be  sore  aferd  for 
takyn  of  me  for  tber  ben  z  grete 
vesselys  of  the  enemyis.  GkKi  geve 
grace  that  the  see  may  be  better 
kepte  than  it  is  now,  or  ellye  it  shall 
ben  a  perylous  dwellyng  by  the  se 
cost."  In  the  Church  lies  buried  Sir 
Wm.  Paston,  a  judge  in  the  nagn  of 
Heniy  IV. ;  and  Erasmus  Paston,  d. 
1538,  over  whom  is  a  hr<u$.  Here 
also  are  8  monuments,  by  Nicholas 
Stone,  to  Sir  Edward,  Sir  Edmund, 
(cost  lOOZ.),  and  to  Lady  Catherine 
Paston.  This  last  was  set  up  in  1629, 


and    for  it   the  sculptor    zeodvcd 
3401. 

The  cliff  of  Paston  is  high,  and  a 
long  line  of  coast  is  visible.  On  the 
beach  between  Mundeslev  and  Bao- 
ton,  a  remarkable  coin,  looped  and 
in  a  jewelled  setting,  was  found  in 
1845.  It  is  an  aureus  of  Maoricius 
Tiberius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  582- 
602.  (See  it  figured  in  'Norf. 
Archffio].,*  vol.  i.  It  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.) 

Badon  is  about  1  m.  8JL  of  Pte- 
ton.    In  this  parish  are  the  remaizn 
of  Bromholm   Priory,   founded    in 
1113,  by  William  de  Olanville,  for 
Cluniac  monks,  and  attached  aa  a  cell 
to  the  Castle  Acre  Priory.    It  was 
made  independent  by  Pope  Oelea- 
tine  v.,  in  1298.    This  remote  priory 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  lemaik- 
able  relic,  called  "  the  Bood  of  Bvofn- 
hohn,"  purporting  to  be  (or  to  ood- 
tain)  a  ]^rtion  of  the  trae  gtobs.    Its 
history  is  told  at  length  by  Matthew 
Paris,  who  says,  that  after  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,  JSmperor  of  Canstanti- 
nople,  had  been  defeated  and  takm 
prisoner  at  Adrianople,  in  1205,  his 
chaplain,  an  Englishman,  fled  from 
Constantinople,  carrying  with  him 
many  relics  from  the  Imperial  chapel, 
among  them  a  cross,  '^  formed  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  placed   across  one 
another,  and  almost  as  wide  as  a 
man's  hand,"  which  he  dedand  oo 
oath  to  be  undoubtedly  a  jHece  of 
the  true  cross.    With  these  rdics  he 
came  to  England.    The  Benedictines 
of  St.  Alban^s  bought "  two  fingeri  of 
St.  Margaret,"  and  other  traarana, 
but  would  not  buy  the  eroes,  in  the 
authenticity  of  which  they   disbe- 
lieved.   It  was  then  ofifeied  to  other 
religious  houses,   but  none   would 
buy  it,  until  the  chaplain  reached 
Bromholm,    where   the    prior  and 
brethren  gladly  accepted  it,  on  the 
condition    of  receiving  into  their 
house  the   chaplain    and  his  two 
young   children.      Bromhohn    was 
then  very  poor,  and  without  good 
buildings.    In  1223  the  relic  began 
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to  manifest  its  reality.  Miiacles 
were  performed,  the  fame  of  which 
spreaa  fiur  and  wide.  Pilgrims 
flocked  to  Bromhohn;  and  in  1238 
Henry  IIL  Tisited  this  place  with 
his  court,  and  granted  the  prior  "a 
lair.*  PieiB  Ploughman  refers  to 
therelio — 

*  And  Udde  the  Boode  of  Bramholm 
Bryng  me  oat  of  dette  **— 

which  it  was  hardly  likely  to  do,  any 
moie  than  to  respond  to  the  caJl  of 
the  miller's  wife  in  Chancer— 
•■  Helper  holy  croto  of  BromeholiDe  I " 
The  mins  of  the  prioiy  stand 
within  a  fiBirmyard,  and  are  by  no 
means  too  much  cared  for.  The 
precinct  is  entered  b^  a  ^tehoose, 
tiie  lower  part  of  which  is  Trans.- 
Korm.,  the  upper  Perp.  The  chief 
existing  remains  are  those  of  the  N. 
tfanae^  of  the  ch.,  the  dormitory, 
and  uie  chapter-house.  All  are 
crumbling  ana  exposed  to  injury, 
though  picturesque  with  ivy  and 
wild  flowers;  and  the  transept  is 
couTerted  into  a  shed  for  fiarm  pur- 
posesL  It  stands  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  is  Norm. — ^no  doubt  a  part  of  the 
small  and  poor  building  which 
existed  bdfore  the  prioiy  acquired 
the  rood.  The  wealth  which  the  pil- 
grims brought  to  Bromholm  enabled 
the  brethren  to  rebuild  the  greater 
part  of  their  priory,  and  the  ruined 
doimitory  and  chapter -house  are 
Ear.  Eoig.  The  fireplaoe  in  the 
vaulted  room  below  the  dormitory 
seems  to  prove  that,  as  usual,  the 
frater  house,  the  **  common  room  "  of 
the  monks,  was  placed  there.  Thech. 
was  cmdfoim.*  The  Pastons  were 
great  patrons  of  Bromholm;  and 
Sir  John  Paston,  who  died  in  1466, 
was  brought  here  from  London, 
and  interred  with  great  pomp,  and 
a  vast  consumption  of  pips,  oedves, 
''nete,"  and  other  provisions.  "A 
barber  was  occupied  five  days  in 

*  A  greaad-pUm,  and  e  cuttal  aeooant  of 
Ibe Rinklae,  will  be  found  In  Hairod's  *Cm- 
tlee  and  Oanrenti  of  Noilblk.' 


smartening  up  the  monks  for  the 
ceremony;  and  'the  reke  of  the 
torches  at  the  dirge'  was  so  great 
that  the  glazier  had  to  remove  two 
panes  to  permit  the  fumes  to  escape." 
—Harrod.  At  the  Dissolution  the 
site  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wodehouse ;  the  Earl  of  Kimberley 
is  the  present  owner.  On  the  shore 
between  Mundesley  and  Happis- 
burgh  are  the  mins  of  Ecclee  Ui., 
over  which  the  marram  or  sand 
hills  have  rolled ;  and  the  octagonal 
tower  still  stands  within  a  few  feet 
of  high-water  mark. 

From  Bacton  to  Happuiburgk 
(called  Hazeborongh),  the  distance 
is  4  m.  There  are  2  lighthouses  at 
Happisburgh,  where  Dr.  Parr  vras 
once  vicar  (1776).  The  Ch.  is  Perp., 
vrith  a  lofty  tower.  Oif  the  coast 
here  a  sub-marine  forest  has  been 
found,  in  which  fossil  remains  of 
numerous  trees  and  plants  are  as- 
sociated with  bones  of  rhinoceros, 
elephant,  hippoix>tamus,  and  other 
extmct  animals  (see  Cromer,  in  the 
foUovring  route;  and  In^rod., ' Geo- 
logy ').  The  difib  here  cease,  and  the 
ccMLst  to  Yarmouth  becomes  low  and 
dy.  (For  a  notice  of  this  coast, 
Bte.  22.) 


ROUTE  24. 

NORWICH  TO  CROMER  BT  AYLSHAM 

(The  north-eastern  portion  of  Nor- 
folk is  without  railroads,  except  the 
line  toN.  Walsham  (Bte.  23).  A  coach 
leaves  the  Boyal  Hotel,  in  the  Market 
Place,  at  Norwich,  daily  during  the 
summer  for  Cromer.  It  leaves  Nor- 
wich at  5  P.M.,  reaching  Cromer 
about  8.  The  distance  is  22}  m. 
M  3  J 
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A  coach  starta  from  Cromer  for  Nor- 
wich eyery  morning  at  7.) 

The  driye  from  Norwich  toGromer 
is  a  pleaaant  one.  Besides  afford- 
ing the  novelty  of  a  jomney  by 
ocach,  it  will  give  a  very  good  notion 
of  the  aoenery  of  this  part  of.  Nor- 
folk. 

At  first  the  coantry  is  nninterest- 
ing.  1.  there  is  a  view  of  the  Wen- 
sum  and  of  Gostessey  Woods,  but 
there  is  nothing  calling  for  special 
notice  until  (7  m.)  the  road  enters 
the  woods  and  plantations  of  StraUon 
StrawUn  (G.  R.  Marsham,  Esq.). 
This  place  has  been  held  by  tne 
Marshams  since  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  The  HaU,  which  is  seen  from  the 
road,  was  built  toward  the  end  of 
the  17th  centy.  The  plantations 
were  chiefly  made  by  a  Marsham 
who  died  in  1797,  and^  although  of 
no  great  age.  are  woodlike,  and  open 
into  glades  making  pleasant  pictures. 
The  ground  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the 
road  is  bordered  by  these  woods  for 
some  distance.  Near  the  house  are 
some  large  and  ancient  trees  —  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  trunk  of  which 
rises  44  ft.  before  throwing  out  a 
branch,  and  at  26  ft.  from  the  ground 
is  12  ft.  in  girth;  11  silver  firs 
above  100  ft  high;  a  holly  nearly 
60  ft. ;  a  beech,  18  ft.  in  girth,  and 
some  noble  oaks.  The  C%.  (of  which 
the  tower  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th 
centy.)  contains  a  cross-legged  figure 
in  mail,  supposed  to  be  Sir  Ralph 
Marsham  (d.  1250),  a  figure  of  Thos. 
Marsham  (d.  1638)  in  a  shroud,  and 
in  the  Marsham  Ghapel  a  monument 
with  several  figures. 

1  m.  beyond  Stratton,  Hevingham 
CK  (Dec.  and  Pcrp.)  is  passed,  rt., 
and  at 

9  m.  is  Martham  Ch.  Here  is  a 
font  on  which  the  7  Sacramentd  are 
carved,  and  there  is  some  stained 
glass  in  the  windows. 

£2  m.  rt.  is  Oxnead,  the  property  of 


Sir  Edward  Stzacey,  Bart,  where 
was  Oxnead  Hall,  a  stately  seat  of 
the  Fastens,  built  by  Sir  Glonent 
Fasten  in  the  reign  of  Elizal>eth, 
bnt  now  pulled  down,  with  the 
exception  of  some  offices  converted 
into  a  bam,  and  a  stack  of  chinmeys. 
Nicholas  Stone  here  i>tit  up  one  of 
his  fiimous  chinmey-pieoes  in  1632. 
Gharles  II.  paid  a  visit  to  Robert 
Fasten,  then  Viscount,  and  after- 
wards Earl  of  Yarmouth,  at  Ox- 
nead in  1676.  '*  Paston,"  wrote  one 
Matthew  Stevenson, 

"ToOzneydJdhls 
And  like  Ammah  offi 

The  house  is  said  to  have  resembled 
Irmin^ham   in   this  county.    The 
fountam-basin  and  statues  were  re- 
moved to  Blickling,  and  but  2  cab 
out  of  a  fine  avenue  have  been  sparel 
Sir  Glement  Faston,  Uie  bulkier  of 
the  house  (died  1597),  has  a  tomb 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  which 
is   eadly   neglected.     It   was  this 
Sir   Glement   who   was   called  by 
Henry  VIII.  his   *' champioii,*'  by 
the   Protector   Somerset   his  **  sol- 
dier," by  Queen   Maxy  her  ^'eea^ 
man,'*  and  by  Queen  Elizabeth  her 
''father."    He  was  "a  man  of  greikt 
stomach  and  courage,*'  and  '*  durins 
his  warlike  services  he  took  a  Fremf 
galley,  and  in  it  the  Admiral  of 
France,  called  Baron  St  Blanoaid, 
whom  he  brought  into  Englande,  and 
kept  him  at  Gastor  by  Yarmouth 
till  he  paid  for  his  ransome  seven 
thousand  crownes,  over  and  beside 
the  spoile  of  the  said  eaUeye ;  where, 
among  other  things  he  had  a  ouppe 
and  two  snakes  of  gould,  which  were 
the  said  Baron  St.  Blancard'e;  tiie 
which,  during  his  life,  he  did  npoQ 
high  dales  weare ;  and  after  left  the 
same  as  a  monument  to  his  name." 
On  his  altar-tomb  in  the  ch.  he  ij 
figured  in  armour,  bare-headed,  his 
wife  kneeling  by  him.    On  the  wall 
is  a  long  notice,  in  verse,  of  his 
doin^rs;    and  his  great  act  is  dnlj 
recorded :  — 


Norfolk. 
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"  A  pear  of  Fraooa,  In  ipite  of  all  his  betten^ 
He  took  in  fiicht,  and  Drought  him  home  In 
leCten."J 

There  is  a  wide  and  striking  yiew 
over  the  cotintrj  N.  and  N.E.,  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  coast  (which 
is  only  hidden  by  the  rise  of  the  sea 
cliffs;  just  before  entering 

12  m.  Aylaham  (Pop.  2S46;  Inni: 
Black  Boys,  Dog),  standing  in  a  rich, 
pleasant,  and  well-wooded  country, 
called  the  '*  Garden  of  Norfolk." 
The  River  Bare,  on  which  this  town 
is  situated,  is  navigable  for  barges 
hence  to  YarmontSi.  During  tiie 
reigns  of  Edwards  II.  and  III.  this 
was  a  chief  seat  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture, and  **  Aylsham  webs  "  were 
widely  known.  To  this  succeeded 
the  woollen  trade,  which  has,  in  turn, 
disBppeared,  and  now  but  few  looms 
are  found  at  work. 

The  C%.,  of  which  John  of  Gaunt 
is  the  reputed  founder,  is  Deo.  (main 
arcade,  of  which  the  piers  are  altera 
nately  circ.  and  octagonal,  and  clere- 
story) and  Perp.  (chancel,  windows 
of  ai^eB,and  8.  transept).  The  pro- 
portions of  the  ch.  are  unusually 
good.  It  has  been  lately  restored 
with  tolerable  judgment,  and  some 
windows  of  modem  stained  glass  (in- 
diiferent)  haye  been  introduced.  The 
siflle  windows  are  set  in  arches,  which 
indicate  either  that  the  ch.  had  once 
outer  aisles  or  that  proyision  was 
Bade  for  their  addition.  The  fine 
font,  with  a  Crucifixion,  emblems  of 
the  Passion  and  of  the  Eyangelists, 
tod  the  lion  of  John  of  Chiunt,  has 
been  restored.  The  pulpit  is  Ja- 
cobean. On  the  screen  is  the  date 
1507.  The  roof  of  the  8.  transept 
retains  much  of  its  old  colouring, 
with  crowned  Ms  and  other  deyioes. 
A  fimiotts  window  of  ancient  glass, 
representing  the  Salutation,  which 
OQce  existed  here,  was  sold  by  a 
fonner  yicar.  There  are  one  or  two 
broaws  worth  notice,  among  them 
that  of  Thomas  Wymer  (d.  1507)  in 
>hioDd.    He  was  a  wonted  weayer, 


and  gaye  the  screen  to  the  ch.  John 
Jegon  (Bp.  of  Norwich,  1602-1617), 
died  at  Aylsham,  and  is  buried  in  the 
chancel. 

The  8.  porch  and  tower  are  late 
Dec.  In  the  churchyard,  within  a 
small  enclosure  laid  out  as  a  garden, 
is  buried  Humphrey  Beffon  (died 
1818)  the  well-known  landscape  gar- 
dener.   On  a  tablet  are  the  lines— 

"Not  like  E;Kvpttaa  tyrants  oonaecrate, 
Unmixed  with  othen  shall  my  dost  remahi ; 
But  mold'ilng.  Mending,  melting  Into  earth. 
Mine  ahall  give  form  and  colour  to  the  roee ; 
And  while  Its  vivid  bloeeoms  cheer  mankind. 
Ito  perftuned  odoon  ahall  ascend  to  heaven." 

[A  Tsry  interesting  excursion  may 
be  made  from  Aylsham  to  the  chs. 
of  CaiwtUm  and  SalU,  retuminK  by 
BUckLmg,  The  round  will  be  about 
7  m. 

From  Aylsham  to  Oawston  the 
road  passes  through  a  wooded  coun- 
try, not  yery  picturesaue,  but  bright 
in  spring  with  the  gofden  flowers  of 
the  broom,  flourishing  in  this  sandy 
soil.  Cawdon  Ckurw  is  a  yery  flne 
Perp.  building,  on  no  account  to  be 
neglected  by  the  antiquary.  The 
tower  is  possibly  earlier  than  the 
rest  of  the  ch.  The  clerestory  of 
the  naye,  at  any  rate,  is  later  than 
the  tower,  for  on  the  interior  of  the 
tower  is.  the  mark  of  the  original 
roof,  below  the  wall  of  the  clerestory. 
But  the  whole  ch.  is  Perp.,  and  the 
interyal  between  the  seyeral  portions 
cannot  be  great.  A  fine  Perp.  arch 
opens  to  the  tower,  the  lowest  story 
of  which  forms  a  gallery,  open  to  the 
ch.  The  font  is  octagonal,  on  a  raised 
base.  Some  of  the  old  bench-ends 
remain,  and  are  yery  good ;  but  the 
glory  of  the  naye  is  its  magnificent 
open  roof;  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
date  in  England.  It  has  double 
hammer-beams,  the  lower  arches  of 
which  are  carried  on  wooden  shafto, 
rising  between  the  clerestory  lights. 
Along  the  cornice  runs  a  string  of 
I  somewhat  grotesque  cherubs  with 
!  outspread  wings,  a  type  which  is  of 
I  frequent  occurrence  in  Norfolk  and 
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Suffolk.  (A  speoieB  of  shark  witih 
remarkable  dorsal  fins  is  called  an 
''angel"  by  the  Southwold  fisher- 
men, no  doubt  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  ch.  figures,  once  ^miliar  to 
them.)  Full-length  angels^  display- 
ing the  heavenly  hierarchy,  rest  on 
the  projecting  beams.  The  cornice 
below  tnem  (small  shields  and  fleurs- 
de-lys)  d^ould  be  noticed,  as  well 
as  the  bosses  of  the  roof.  The 
icreen  retains  its  doors,  on  which, 
as  seems  to  have  been  usual,  are  the 
4  Doctors  of  the  Ohurah.  Other  saints 
are  painted  in  the  lower  panels  on 
either  side,  including  (but  nearly 
obliterated)  Sir  John  Shome,  an 
Augustinian  canon  of  Dnnstaple  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  13th  centv., 
who  is  said  to  haye  "  conveyed  the 
devil  into  a  boot,"  and  who  was 
*<  much  sowght  for  the  agew."  He 
is  represented  on  this  and  on  other 
£.  Anglian  rood-scpeens  holding  a 
boot,  from  which  a  small  diabolical 
figure  emerges.  (His  shrine  was  at 
North  Maraton,  Bucks,  of  which 
parish  he  was  rector.)  The  scrolls 
and  other  patterns  painted  <m  the 
screen  are  ail  worthy  of  notice.  On 
the  S.  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
sacristy,  now  used  as  a  momiiig 
chapel.  The  aisle  roofs,  and  that 
of  the  S.  transept,  are  original  On 
the  exierior  remark  the  gurgoyles 
and  parapet,  the  buttresses  of  panel- 
led flint,  the  sanctus-bell  on  the  £. 
gable  of  the  nave,  and  the  massive 
tower  with  ito  fine  buttresses.  There 
is  an  inscription  over  the  N.  door  of 
the  nave. 

Gawston,  worth  10501.  a  yeejr,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Norfolk  livings. 
It  is  in  the  gift  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

The  road  from  Gawston  to  Balle 
skirts  SaUe  Park  (the  Rev.  Sir  £.  R 
Jodrell,  ]3art.).  A  branch  road 
turns  rt.  to  Salle.  (The  main  road 
continues  ^  m.  to  Beepham  Chureh, 
where  is  the  fine  cross-legged  effigy, 
engraved  by  Stothard,  of  Sir  Roger 
do  Kerdeston  (d.  1337).    The  small 


figures  of  '^weepers"  on  the  tonb 
are  good  examples  of  ooetiime.) 

SaUe  Chnreh  (pronounoed  garni ;  it  u 
the  Anglo-Saxon  sdi  =  a  willow ;  the 
place  wa8,no  doubt,  named  ftam  woae 
large  tree  or  trees  of  that  speam) 
is  throughout  Perp.  It  stands  oo 
high  ground  (for  tnis  part  of  Ei^;- 
land),  and  commands  a  wide  view. 
The  piers  and  arches  are  light  and 
lofty.  The  timber  roof  was  nefcr 
so  rich  as  that  at  Oawston,  but 
much  of  the  original  p^fatiTig  (pon- 
dering of  I  H  S  and  enwned 
Ms)  remains.  The  roofs  of  chan- 
cel and  transepts  have  been  riditf, 
and  the  carved  bosses  of  the  fcnaer 
(the  subjects  from  the  life  of  oar 
Lord)  should  be  specially  notioed. 
Stalls  and  misereres,  wdil  carred. 
remain  in  the  chancel.  (Obaem 
the  stone  platform  on  which  they 
are  raised.)  Only  the  lower  part 
of  the  screen  remains,  and  the 
figures  are  nearly  obliterated.    The 

r-work  spandrels  in  the  roof  d 
nave  aisles  are  good.  The 
font,  on  which  are  the  7  Sacn^ 
ments,  has  a  lofty  and  li^  coret; 
suspended  by  a  projecting  beam  from 
the  gallery,  which,  as  at  Oawitoa, 
opens  from  the  tower.  The  wood- 
work of  this  gallery  and  the  foot- 
cover  retain  colour.  Round  the  loner 
step  of  the  font  is  an  inscription  re- 
cording Thomas  Luce,  lus  wife,  and 
their  son  Thomas  the  chaplain,  vho 
gave  the  font.    There  is  no  date. 

There  are  some  fragments  of  stained 
glass  in  the  chancel  and  N.  tru- 
sept  In  the  latter  is  a  bnut  for 
Thomas  Rouse  and  wife  (1441).  Is 
the  nave  is  that  (small)  of  Qalfridai 
Boleyne  (d.  1440)  and  wife,  aDO» 
tors  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  is  said 
(but  quite  untruly)  to  have  been  in- 
terred in  this  ch.  Withovi,  remark 
the  terminations  of  the  bnttzeeaes, 
rising  above  the  parapet  of  the  cfaaD- 
cel  (on  each  is  an  angel  with  the 
wings  thrown  backward) ;  the  N.  and 
S.  porches,  both  with  upper  cfaao- 
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ben,  and  l^teining  the  original 
doom;  and  tiiie  lofty  tower,  with 
fine  portal  and  enriched  parapet. 
The  W.  doors  of  the  tower  are  ori- 
ginal. The  general  ohaiaoter  of  the 
eoontry  ia  well  seen  horn  the  tower 
of  either  Oawston  or  Salle. 

Both  of  these  chs.  are  excellent 
examples  of  Norfolk  Perp.,  with 
noble  rooft,  peenliar  tower  galleries, 
and  much  heraldic  stonework.  Both 
are  happiW  nnrestored,  bnt  while 
Gawston  Oh.  is  &irly  cared  for,  that 
of  Salle  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of 
diflgraoefiil  neglect.  Some  of  the 
windows  are  closed,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  ohanoel  is  lament- 
able. In  the  open  roof  of  both  chs. 
the  swallow  ^hath  fonhd  her  an 
boose,**  and  hosts  of  bats  shelter 
themselTes. 

Heydon  HaU,  seen  1.  in  passing  by 
eioss-roads  from  Salle  to  Blickfing, 
ia  the  seat  of  W.  E.  L.  Bnlwer,  Esq., 
elder  brother  of  Lord  Lytton.  It  is 
an  ancient  possession  of  the  Bolwers. 
The  house  was  bnilt  in  1581.  It 
stands  in  a  park  rich  in  fine  ehns 
iod  sycamores. 

BUdeiing  HaU  (Marqness  of  Lo- 
thian), one  of  the  finest  old  bride 
mansioiis  in  the  coontiT,  was  began 
by  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  in  the 
ragn  of  James  I.,  but  was  not  com- 
I^eted  until  1628.  The  W.  front 
UBS  bmnt  down  and  rebuilt  in  1769, 
from  the  sale  of  jewels  bequeathed 
fin*  that  purpose  by  Bfary  Anne, 
dao^ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Drory,  and 
wife  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
that  title  having  been  conferred  on 
John  Hobart  in  1746.  (The  present 
W.  frmt  is  poor  and  meagre  m  com- 
paiiaon  with  ihe  other  sides  of  the 
opuae.)  Blickling  possesses  a  spe- 
cial interest  as  having  been  anciently 
the  seat  of  the  Boleyns,  and  (as  is 
aoppoaed  by  Spelman,  Blomefield, 
«uf  others,  on  good  grounds)  the 
birthphoe  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  is 
biovn  to  have  spent  her  early  years 


here,  down  to  1512.  But  no  part  of 
the  existing  building  can  be  identi- 
fied with  her  time.  (There  is  a 
local  tradition  that  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  father  of  Queen  Anne, 
drives  lorth  once  a  year,  carrying  his 
own  head  under  his  arm,  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  4  headless  horses,  and 
makes  a  circuit  of  12  bridges  near 
Blickling.)  The  house  (only  shown 
at  present  hj  special  order)  lies  low, 
with  a  public  road  passing  near  its 
entrance  front,  the  ch.  adjoining, 
and  the  scattered  village  beyond.  It 
thus  fully  represents  the  old  village 
arrangement,  with  the  manor-house 
presiding  over  all.  The  front,  as 
seen  from  the  road,  is  very  pic- 
turesque, with  rows  of  clipped  yews 
and  lime-trees  flanking  it  on  either 
side. 

Externally,  Blickling  preserves  its 
ancient  character  unchanged.  It  is 
moated,  and  encloses  a  double  quad- 
rangle. There  are  niuneious  pro- 
jecting oriel  windows  and  pointed 
gables ;  with  a  central  porch  in  the 
principal  front,  beneath  a  clock  tower 
(modem,  of  wood,  and  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  main  building),  and 
square  flanking  pavilion  turrets. 
The  entrance,  bearing  date  1626, 
is  a  characteristic  example  of  the 
riohdecorationsof  that  period.  Over* 
the  oak  door  are  the  armorial  ensigns 
of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  and  the  moat 
is  crossed  by  a  atone  bridge,  flanked  on 
either  hand  by  a  rampant  bull,  bear- 
ing a  shield.  The  hall  and  grand 
staircase  of  oak  are  of  large  dlimen- 
sions.  In  the  hall  are  colossal  wooden 
statues  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  the  dining  parlour 
is  a  chimney-piece  richly  decorated 
with  £ftmily  coats  of  arms.  Another 
ornamented  chimney-piece  was 
brought  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
house  at  Norwich,  and  a  third,  in 
the  organ-room,  was  originally  a 
window-arch  in  Caister  Castle.  The 
library,  selected  by  Maittaire,  is  a 
fine  collection  of  about  10,000  vo- 
lumes, chiefly  classics,  comprising  a 
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splendid  aasQinblage  of  works  printed 
by  Aldus.  There  are  here  2  copies 
of  CoYordale's  Bible  (neither  quite 
perfect),  and  the  Sedan  New  Testa^ 
ment.  The  librarr  itself  is  a  beauti- 
ful room,  120  ft  long,  with  a  mag- 
nifioent  JaoobsBan  ceuing. 

Among  numerous  family  and 
other  portraits  may  be  mentioned 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  a  white  embroi- 
dered dress;  George  II.  on  horse- 
back, by  Jervaa  and  Wooiton;  fiill- 
lengtbs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
hisbrother,  Lord  Walpole  ot  Wolter^ 
ton ;  Lady  Suffolk  (Uobext,  mistress 
of  George  II.))  full-length ;  Lord  and 
Lady  Buckinghamshire,  by  Oaim- 
borouah  (fine);  George  III.,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  one  or  two  more,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Beynold$ ;  Sir  John  May- 
nard,  by  Lely ;  and  a  fine  half-length 
of  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  with  an 
embroidered  cap  in  his  hand,  by 
Vanaomer.  The  house  contains  spe- 
cimens of  Spanish,  Chinese,  and 
Oriental  embroideries  of  great  beauty 
and  richness  of  colour. 

On  3  sides  the  pleasure-garden 
is  surrounded  by  a  terrace,  com- 
manding a  fine  view.  The  park  is 
eztensiye  (with  the  grounds  and 
gardens  it  contains  1000  acres),  well 
timbered,  traversed  by  venerable 
avenues  of  oak  and  chestnut,  and  in- 
cludes a  sheet  of  water,  nearly  a 
milQ  long  and  400  yards  broad,  be- 
sides a  two-mile  race-course,  now 
disused.  About  a  mile  from  the 
house  is  a  pyramidal  mausoleum  in 
which  are  interred  an  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire and  his  2  wives.  The 
fountain  and  statues  in  the  garden 
came  from  Oxnead  Hall. 

The  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Perp., 
has  been  restored  (1874-5),  by  the 
present  Marchioness  of  Lothian, 
firom  designs  by  Mr,  StreeL  It  con- 
tains the  burial  vault  of  the  Hobarts ; 
a  monument  to  the  late  Marquis  of 
Lothian ;  hrcu$ea  to  Sir  N.  Dagworth, 
1401;  Anna  Boleyn,  a  child,  1479; 
and  2  others] 

Leaving  Aylsham  for  Cromer,  the 


woods  of  Blickling  are  seen  L  C^^ 
house  is  not  visible),  and  the  river 
Bure  is  crossed,  shortly  before  reach- 
ing the  village  of  Inaworth.  (The 
chancel  of  Ingworth  (5h.  is  B.  En^., 
the  rest  Perp. ;  the  lower  part  of  a 
round  tower  remains.) 

At  3  m.  &om  Aylsham  a  road 
turns  1.  to  Erpingham  Chtrehj  distazit 
i  m.  This  oh.  is  worth  a  visit  far 
its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  recol- 
lections it  suggests  of  the  knightly 
fieunily  who  take  their  surname  from 
the  parish.  Their  most  famoaai 
ber  was  the  Sir  Thomas 
ham  who  was  active  in  the  j 
wars  of  Henry  V.,  and  was  preaeot 
at  Aginoourt — 


"  Good  morrow,  old  Str  TbomM  1 

A  guod  soft  pillow  for  tlut  good  wUtel 

Were  better  Uun  a  drariieh  toif  of  ¥n 

Bm.  Vl.  Act  It.  Scl  1. 

He  built  the  Erpingham  Gate  at 
Norwich,  and  is  buried  in  the  eatlie^ 
dral(seeNoBwicH,Rte.21).  TheCb. 
at  Erpingham  is  late  Dee.  with  early 
Perp.  8.  aisle  (at  the  end  of  which  is 
the  Erpingham  Chantiy )  and  towec 
The  chief  points  of  interest  here  aie 
— the  broM  of  John  of  Erping^ham 
(d.  1370,  but  the  brass  not  engrared 
till  dro.  1415;  this,  at  the  end  of 
the  S.  aisle,  is  large  and  fine;  it 
was  published  by  Cotman) ;  and 
the  tower,  the  base  of  which  ia 
panelled  with  shields.  Above  are 
**  sound  holes,**  as  the  round  apei^ 
tures  with  tracery  are  here  called* 
and  large  windows.  On  the  paxa- 
pet  are  crowned  Ms,  and  a  leitteT 
between  each,  making  up  the  wotd 
'*  Erplns^ham."  The '' cote  "  for  tte 
sanctns-oell  remains  at  the  end  of 
the  nave,  and  the  door  in  the  & 
porch  retains  its  (very  good)  ancient 
ironwork.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  S.  aisle  and  the  tower  were  the 
work  of  "old  Sir  Thomas  "of  Agin- 
oourt 

[About  2  m.  N.W.  of  Erptng^m 
is  WoUerton  HaU  (Earl  of  CilffdX 
which   contained   until  recently  a 
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nble  ooUectioQ  of  pictoxeB  (de- 
sribed  by  Waagen).  These  were 
iapezsed  in  1859.  Among  them 
Bfi  the  fiunons  *' Rainbow "  land- 
ape  bj  Rnbena,  for  which  Lord 
tfoid  in  1823  gaye  26002.  Wolt^r- 
ID,  a  brick  honae  with  stone  diess- 
tgB,  waa  built  in  1736  hjBipley 
r  Hoiace,  first  Baion  Walpole, 
pother  of  Sir  Robert.  Horace 
rdpote  describes  it  as  *'one  of 
s  best  houses  of  the  size  in  Eng- 
bkL"  ••  You  know,"  he  writes  on 
lother  oocaaioa,  "  I  am  not  prejn- 
itt-j  in  favofor  of  the  countiy,  nor 
^  a  plaee  because  it  bears  turnips 
clI  or  because  yon  may  gallop  over 
ivithoat  meeting  a  tree;  ont  I 
■Jlj  was  charmed  with  Wolterton, 
Is  all  wood  and  water." — Walpole 
iXa$in,  SepL  11,  1742.  The  park 
fid  gardens,  partly  laid  ont  by 
liipm,  coinniand  a  fine  yiew  of 
&klhig.  There  ia  a  noble  double 
imrae  of  cedars.  A  bust  of  Sir 
bbert  by  Bytbraek  is  preserved  here, 
Di  a  fuD'iength  of  the  powerful 
EBister,  seated  and  signed  "Stef. 
bnghter,  1742."  There  are  also 
tttntts  oi  the  fiather  and  mother  of 
ir  Bobert ;  and  one  of  the  Jesuit 
Ttlpole,  bought  at  Strawberry  HilL 
k  0%.  in  the  park,  of  which  the 
f^at  only  remains,  is  thickly  sur- 
Koded  by  hollies.] 

At  5  m.  from  Avlsham  the  woods 
f  GiMton  Hall  (Lord  Snffield)  are 
sn,  rt.  The  boose  (of  white  brick, 
ibrged  by  WpaU,  1785)  is  not  yisi- 
^.  A  lofty  prospect  tower  in  the 
vj'U  is  conspicuous.  The  woods 
i<i  pteserres  here  are  very  ezten- 
nr,  and,  altbon^  much  timber  has 
«&  felled  of  late  years,  some  noble 
i^iscki  trees  remain.  The  house  is 
ithout  interest  The  Ch,  was  re- 
fJt  in  1742. 

(1 , 5  m.  off  the  road,  is  Earning- 
m  EfiU,  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
Sttuple  of  domestic  architecture  of 
«  earty  part  of  the  17th  centy.  in 
«  Eastern  Counties,  date  1612.  It 


is  the  property  of  J.  T.  Mott,  Esq. 
In  the  Ch,  of  Bamingham  North  wom 
are  some  handsome  mural  monu- 
ments, effigies,  and  brasses  of  the 
Palgrave  &mily,  who  were  lords  of 
the  manor  till  the  17th  centy.  One 
of  these  oonunemorates  Sir  Augustine 
Palgrave,  who  was  knighted  by 
James  I.;  and  another,  his  son 
John,  who  was  created  a  baronet. 
The  title,  which  lasted  during  three 
generations,  is  dormant  There  is 
also  a  fine  brass  of  Henry  Palgrave 
and  Anne  his  wife  and  12  ohudien 
(1546). 

This  N.E.  portion  of  Norfolk  is 
not  level,  but  may  be  characterised 
as  a  gently  rolling  table-land,  for  the 
most  part  well  wooded.  It  has  pro- 
bably always  had  much  wood,  but  it 
formerly  contained  more  open  com- 
mons (now  tilled  land  or  plantation), 
the  region  of  the  bustard  (see  Inr^ 
trod.).  Beyond  Gunton  the  ground 
becomes  more  and  more  broken  (.fioti?- 
ton  Church,  passed  rt.,  has  a  round 
tower);  ana  after  crossing  a  wide 
common,  the  "tumbled"  hills  bor- 
dering the  sea  come  into  sight,  and 
Oromer  soon  apnears  with  its  light- 
house and  church  tower,  backed  by 
a  broad  belt  of  the  North  Sea. 

10}  m.  from  Aylsham,  22}  m.  from 
Norwich,  Cromer  {Inns:  Hotel  de 
Paris,  beet;  Tucker's;  Bellevue; 
the  accommodation  at  the  inns  is 
good,  the  lodgings  are  indifferent)  is 
a  fishing  villi^  (Pop.  1423),  which 
has  become  much  uequented  as  a 
bathing-place.  Its  advantages  are 
the  aosenoe  of  railways,  which 
prevt^ts  the  "forays"  of  excur- 
sionists, and  the  very  pretty  land- 
ward scenery.  The  place  is  quiet, 
and  for  those  who  prefer  fine  sea  and 
pleasant  scenery  to  the  attractions  of 
large  watering  "  towns,"  it  is  by  far 
the  most  agreeable  resort  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Oromer  stands  high, 
but  is  sheltered  by  wooded  hills,  and 
commands  a  view  of  the  bay  called 
the   *' Devil's   Throat,'*    from   the 
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heavy  and  daagerouB  sea  oontmnally 
lolline  in  npon  it.  Although  the 
clifb  here  are  lofty,  occaflionally  200 
ft.  high,  the  aea  is  advancing  upon 
the  kind  with  rather  alarming  ra- 
pidity, and  is  much  aided  by  the 
action^  of  the  land-springs  which 
enter  into  the  beds  of  boulder  clay, 
gravel,  and  sand  comprising  theclii^ 
and  produce  landslips.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  a  ch.  was 
swept  away  at  Cromer;  (masses  of 
old  wall  called  **  church  rock,"  }  m. 
from  the  cliffs,  are  still  visible  at  low 
tides);  and  along  the  adjacent  20 
m.  of  coast,  the  sites  of  the  villages 
of  Old  Cromer  or  Shipden,  Eccles, 
and  Whimpwell  are  now  covered  by 
the  German  Ocean.  (Cromer  was 
well  known  from  an  early  period  as 
a  fishing  station.  Roger  Bacon,  a 
mariner  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have 
'*  discovered  Iceland,'*  that  is  to  have 
made  a  voyage  there,  temp.  Henry 
IV.,  and  ne  it  was,  according  to 
some  authorities,  who  took  prisoner 
James  of  Scotland,  off  Flamoorough 
Head,  in  1405.  (The  ship  which 
took  that  in  which  was  the  young 
Earl  of  Carrick,  afterwards  James  I. 
•^his  £either,  King  Robert,  died  the 
nine  year— was  an  armed  merchant- 
man of  Wye.  Roger  Bacon  may  have 
been  on  board  of  h  er .)  In  1 825  about 
12  acres  of  land  slipped  into  the  sea 
from  a  cliff  250  ft.  high,  and  so  en- 
dangered Foulness  Lighthouse,  1  m. 
E.  of  Cromer,  that  in  1832  it  became 
necessary  to  reconstruct  it  further 
inland.  In  1845  another  landslip 
covered  6  acres  of  beach. 

CarefiQ  navigation  is  required  all 
along  this  coast.  Besides  the  Cromer 
or  Foulness  light  (revolving,  and 
seen  at  a  distance  of  27  m.)  there  are 
4  or  5  in  the  short  stretch  of  36  m. 
between  Cromer  and  Yarmouth. 
Lifeboats  are  kept  at  different  places. 

The  Esplanade  is  a  pleasant  walk, 
and  a  great  protection  to  Cromer, 
since  its  stone  wall  checks  the  inroad 
of  the  sea.  The  view  from  the  end  of 
the  jetty  (especially  of  a  clear  even- 


ing just  after  sunset)  is  very  pk^ 
turesaue  and  un-English,  with  the 
churcn  tower  dominating  over  the 
village.  The  bathing  is  goad.  "Cro- 
mer sands"  were  a  favourite  bannt 
of  William  Collins,  B.A.,  andmuiy 
of  his  choicest  views  on  the  Engli^ 
coast  were  studied  here.  (It  sboold 
here  be  said  that  Cromer  Idbeien  are 
famous.  They  are  small,  and  it  is 
the  fashion  to  eat  them  hot.) 

The  Submarine  Telegraph  Com- 
pany (the  wires  are  laid  from  Wey- 
Doume,7  m.  W.  of  Cromer,  to  Emden, 
in  Hanover)  has  a  *'  station  "  in  the 
yard  of  Tucker's  HoteL  The  wires 
border  the  road  from  Norwich. 

To  the  geologist,  the  st^ore  and 
clii&  of  Cromer  are  full  of  intere^ 
From  Cromer  Jetty,    the  Aonric* 

a,  resting  on  the  chalk,  rises 
iially  to  the  top  of  the  diSs  at 
,  bourne,  7  m.  distant,  N.W. 
There  is  no  crag  E.  of  Cromer,  bat 
eastward  of  the  jetty  a  remarkable 
Fored  bed  rests  on  tiie  chalk,  increas- 
ing  gradually  (from  the  jetty)  in 
depth  and  thickness,  and  extending 
from  Cromer  to  near  Kessingland. 
This  forest  bed  consists  of  the 
*'  stumps  of  numerous  trees,  standing 
erect,  with  their  roots  attached  to 
them,  and  penetrating  in  all  direc- 
tions into  the  loam  or  ancient  vege- 
table soil  on  which  they  grew.  They 
mark  the  site  of  a  forest  which 
existed  there  for  a  lone  time,  since 
besides  the  erect  trux&  of  tre(^ 
some  of  them  2  and  3  ft  in  diameter, 
there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  vegi*- 
table  matter  in  the  immediately  orer^ 
lying  clays."— JDycfl.  It  is  expoeod 
at  certain  seasons  and  states  of  the 
beach,  between  high  and  low  tr«ter 
mark,  but  "  in  order  to  expose  tij 
stumps,  a  vast  body  of  sand  m 
shingle  must  be  cleared  away  by  the 
force  of  the  waves."  The  hitadth 
and  length  of  its  area  must  ba^ 
been  considerable.  Above  it  (in  t^  | 
diffi)  lies  "a  series  of  sanda  sm 
clays  with  lignite,  sometimes  10  ft  ^ 
thick,  and  containing  alteraatioos  of 
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fluTUtfle  and  maiine  strata,  implying 
that  the  (dd  forest  land,  whicn  may 
at  first  have  been  oonsidenibly  ele- 
vated aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea,  had 
sank  down  so  as  to  be  occasionally 
oteifiowed  by  a  river,  and  at  other 
times  by  the  salt  waters  of  an  estuary. 
There  were  probably  several  osdUa- 
tlons  of  level  which  assisted  in  bring- 
ing about  these  changes,  dnrine 
wmch  trees  were  often  nprooted  ana 
laid  prostrate,  ^vine  rise  to  layers  of 
lignite.  Occasionally  marshes  were 
fonned,  and  peaty  matter  accomn- 
lated,  after  which  salt  water  again 
predominated,  so  that  species  of  My- 
tilna,  Mya*  Leda,  and  other  marine 
genera,  lived  in  the  same  area  where 
the  Unio,  Cyclas,  and  Palndina  had 
floorished  for  a  time." — LyeU.  In 
the  forest  bed  and  in  the  lignite  are 
found  plants  and  seeds  of  Scotch  and 
Spmce  firs,  yew,  alder,  oak,  birch,  sloe, 

Cw  and  white  water-Uly,  and  the 
Omnunda  regdUg^  all  of  living 
q>ecie8,  as  are  the  insects  and  fresh- 
water shells.  Bat  with  these  are 
finmd  mammalia  of  very  different 
chaiaeter,  **  3  distinct  elephants,  a 
rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,  a  large 
extinct  beaver,  ana  several  laige  e»- 
tnarian  and  marine  mammalia,  such 
as  the  walms,  the  narwhal,  and  the 
whale ; "  one  of  the  latter,  found  at 
Bacton,  having  been,  in  Professor 
Owen's  judgment,  60  ft  long.  Above 
the  lignite  beds  rests  boulder  day  of 
the  glacial  period,  varvmg  in  thick- 
nesi,  and  containing  blocks  of  dis- 
tant origin,  some  firom  Norway  and 

Sweden  (these  chiefly  in  the  lower 

portions  of  the  till).    C&iUortedDnfi 

(■md  and  giavel)  rests  on  the  clay, 

«Qd  above  again  are  superficial  gra- 
vels and  sands.     It  should  be  said 

that  the  forest  bed  is  not  found  N.W. 

of  Cromer,  but  that  all  the  owrlyina 

bed^  including  the  lignite,  are  found. 

1^  age  of  the  forest  bed  has  been 

ungned  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  that 

infimtelv  remote  period  (post-plio- 

cene->thatis,  later  than  the  Norwich 

cngi  but  still  a  period  compared  to 
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which  the  historical  era  is  as  no- 
thing) when  the  whole  of  these  is- 
lands were  united  with  the  Continent. 
Subsequently  a  depression  took  place, 
during  which  the  land  was  sub- 
merged, and  the  boulder  clay  was 
deposited.  Then  came  an  elevation, 
and  a  second  continental  period,  and 
finally  the  land  of  the  British  area 
was  broken  up  into  islands  as  it  now 
exists.  (See  for  all  this,  and  for 
further  notices  of  the  Cromer  diflb, 
JDyefl'f  '  Antiquity  of  Man,'  oh.  xii.) 

The  Norwich  crag,  extending  to 
Weyboume,  contains  its  characteri»- 
tie  fossils,  including  a  large  masto- 
don (3f.  arvementu),  which  appears 
to  have  died  out  before  the  time 
of  the  forest  bed.  (See  Ifdrod^ 
'Geology.')  Fossils  from  all  these 
deposits  will  be  found  inthedealen' 
shops  at  Cromer. 

The  Ch.  of  Cromer,  dedicated  to  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  is  a  fine  Perp.  build- 
ing of  flint  and  f^stone,  having  a 
tower  159  ft.  high,  with  a  peculiar  and 
rich  parapet.  (Many  towers  on  this 
coast  are  of  great  height.  They  served 
as  sea-marks.)  The  chancel  is  in  ruins 
(there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was 
turned  into  a  barrack,  and  then  de- 
stroyed, by  Cromwell) ;  and  the  whole 
buildinfi^  was  almost  in  the  same 
state  when  a  restoration  was  begun 
in  1863.  The  interior  is  now  very 
fine,  and  must  have  been  superb 
when  the  chancel  was  standing.  (It 
is  proposed  to  rebuild  this  by  sub- 
scription.) The  great  height  of  the 
Eiers  and  arches— -the  crowns  of  the 
itter  parallel  with  those  of  the  very 
lofW  aisle  windows — is  especially 
striking.  The  windows  are  all  mo- 
dem, rat  repeat  the  ancient  designs. 
The  roof  is  new.  Bound  the  door 
opening  from  the  W.  porch  (a  long 
"  Galilee '')  is  some  excellent  sculp- 
ture with  angels.  There  were  8. 
and  N.  porches  with  upper  cham- 
bers. The  N.  porch  hafe  been  restored 
as  a  vestry.  The  B.  porch  has  lost 
the  fioor  of  its  parvise  chamber. 
The  voaJk9  in  the  neighbourhood 
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Esq.),  about  1  m.  S.,  waa  long  ooeo- 
pied  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Fow^  Boxton, 
Bart.  (d.  ^845),  so  well  known  for  his 
efforts  to  extingfuish  African  slaT^, 
and  for  his  fine  manly  Engli^ 
character,  well  portrayed  in  his 
'Memoirs'  by  his  son.  ^ He  was 
buried  in  the  ruined  chancel  of  the 
little  Ch.  of  Ov&nirand.  The  old 
walls,  overrun  with  ivy,  the  build- 
ing itself,  with  the  sea  in  full 
view,  and  the  whole  surrounding 
scenery,  are  hi^y  picturesque.'* 
His  son.  Sir  E.  Buxton  (d.  1858). 
is  also  buried  in  this  chanoeL  A 
small  new  ch.  was  opened  here  in 
1867.  The  ruins  of  the  old  ch. 
date  from  the  reign  of  Richard  IL. 
before  which  a  former  building  bad 
been  undermined  by  the  sea. 

(A  mysterious  headless  dog  tra- 
vels nightly  between  Overstnmd  and 
Beeston.  It  is  known  as  **01d 
Shuck,**  and  the  lane  at  Ovcrstiand 
through  which  it  passes  is  **•  Shock's 
Lane.^'  **  Shuck  "  is  tlie  A.-8.  mum* 
toeoeoa  =  the  evil  one.^ 

The  CoUage  at  North  Beppa,  ^ 
which  the  grounds  are  very  pleasant, 
was  long  the  residence  of  Miss  Gm^ 
ney,  whose  name  is  remembered  with 
respect  and  gratitude  throughout  the 
whole  neighbourhood. 

(A  good  pedestrian  may  extend 
his  walk  S  m.  farther  to  Sidairaui 
and  Trimingham.  Sidestrand  is  a 
lonely  fishing  villnge.  The  (X  of 
Triminghamj  on  the  coast,  5  m.  from 
Cromer,  anciently  possessed  a  cele- 
brated relic,  venerated  as  tiie  head 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  (A  head, 
said  to  be  that  of  the  Bapti^  is  still 
shown  at  Amiens.  The  block  on 
which  he  was  beheaded,  brought 
from  the  East  by  Gosur-de-Lion,  was 
the  chief  treasure  of  the  ch.  of  Chu- 
ing,  in  Kent)  The  cliffs  of  Triming- 
ham (300  ft.)  aro  said  to  be  the 
highest  ground  in  Norfolk,  and  Nor- 
wich Cathedral  may  be  seen.  80  or 
40  chs.  may  be  counted  &om  th« 
Beacon  Hill,  about  1  m.  from  thech.) 

On  the  other  side  of  Cramer,  tlid 


are  numerous  and  pleasant  The 
visitor  should  first  seek  the  Light- 
home,  on  the  high  ground  about  1 
m.  E.  of  the  village.  It  stands  on  a 
common  covered  with  furze  and 
brake;  and  the  view  from  it  will 
show  at  once  the  diflerence  between 
these  hills  of  the  coast  and  the  in- 
land country.  The  old  lighthouse 
(which  remained  standing  after  the 
new  one  was  built  in  1832)  disap- 
peared in  the  spring  of  1867,  when 
a  great  landslip  occurred,  the  ruins 
caused  by  which  are  still  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff.  It  is  impossible 
t.0  calculate  the  extent  to  which  the 
headland,  known  as  "  Foulness"  may 
have  once  stretched  seaward.  Its 
name  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  the 
Danish  settlement  on  this  coast,  as 
are  more  certainly  those  of  "  Over- 
strand,"  "  Sidestrand,"  and  N.  and 
S.  '*  Bepps  '*  (the  Icelandic  hrep]^r 
=  districts),  belonging  to  adjoining 
villages.  A  walk  beyond  the  light- 
house, in  the  direction  of  Sidestrand, 
will  afford  excellent  proof  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  cliffs  are 
receding.  Enormous  masses  -of 
*'  land-slip "  aro  there  seen,  partly 
in  ruins  on  the  beach  below,  and 
partly  resting  halfway  down,  with 
gross  and  wild  flowers  still  covering 
them.  The  cliffs  at  the  lighthouse 
are  220  ft.  high.  Looking  over  the 
sea  from  the  high  ground  of  the 
lighthouse,  the  visitor  may  be  re- 
minded that  Mr.  Scott  Surtees,  the 
ingenious  rector  of  Sprotborough, 
in  Yorkshire,  has  fixed  on  Cromer 
us  the  first  landing-place  of  Caspar, 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  The 
suggestion  is  at  least  novel.  Mr. 
Surtees,  in  an  earlier  lucubration, 
had  shown  (to  his  own  satisfaction) 
that  nearly  all  the  important  events 
of  early  Knelish  history  occurred  at 
Sprotborougn. 

From  the  lighthouse  a  field-path 
may  be  followed  to  Chentrand,  2  m. 
from  Cromer  by  the  road. 

Iforih  BeppM  EaU  (J.  H.  Gurney, 
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rslk  to  Fdhrigge  (2|  m.— to  the  oh., 
luDQgh  the  park  ia  1  m.  fiekrther)  is 
eiy  pleasant  The  road  should  be 
iken  that  passes  Cramar  HaU  (B. 
k>xid  Cabell,  Esq.)>  and  thenrunniag 
irough  the  woods,  leads  to  the 
dge  at  Felbrigge  ¥Bik.  Thence 
im  1.  toward  the  village,  where 
le  key  of  the  ch.  is  kept  FeBnigge 
*ark  (John  Ketton,  Esq.)  is  liune 
Qd  well  wooded.  The  house,  ue 
Dcient  seat  of  the  Felbrigges  and 
be  Windhams,  passed,  with  all  its 
oDtents— ^pictures,  plate,  and  library 
-bom  the  late  unhappy  representa- 
ive  of  ihe  Windhams  to  tiie  present 
vner  of  the  property.  It  is  a  mixed 
'smes  L  and  William  III.  mausion, 
rith  an  open  parapet  iuscription, 
'Gloria  Deo  in  Ezcelsis."  Ainong 
!«  pictures  are  a  good  BewJbrandt, 
od  dome  sea-fights  by  Vandervdde, 
^ilbrigge  was  the  residence  of  the 
tateamui  WiUiam  Wimlham,  who  is 
^ed  in  the  Ch,  This  is  a  small 
(*crp.  building  in  a  comer  of  the 
>nrk,  somewhat  neglected.  It  oon- 
VQ9  a  Tery  fine  bust  by  NolUkena, 
^  William  Windham  rbom  1750,  d. 
1^10),  and  some  remarkable  bnme9. 
In  the  chancel  are  those  of  Simon 
*  Felbrigge,  eirc.  1351,  and  some 
(tbera ;  but  the  finest  (and  one  of  the 
best  in  this  country)  is  thatof  iSi'r 
$t>Hm  Felbrigae  (d.  1443)  and  his 
rife.  It  is  in  the  naye,  and  a  sight  of 
t  will  amply  repay  the  antiuuaiy  for 
he  labour  of  his  walk.  This  'Sir 
>im<m  wasstandard-bearor  to  Richard 
X ;  and  his  wife,  Marsarst,  a  naUve 
)f  Bohemia,  was  a  "domioeUa"  of 
ftichaid's  queen,  Anne,  with  whom 
■be  came  to  England.  This  Is  one  of 
hefivebraasesof  knightsof  theGarter 
viiich  alone  remain.  He  supports 
ritbin  his  left  arm  a  small  standud 
rith  the  arms  borne  by  Ridiaid  U. 
tl^oae  assigned  to  the  Confessor). 
Uis  wife  bears  the  fetterlock  badge. 

Many  of  the  Windhams  are  buried 
i&  tlie  chancel,  including  the  last 
(tf'lirieCor  of  that  race. 

In  18-25  a  huge  tract  of  hind  in 


the  parish  of  Felbrigge,  called  the 
"  Bruery  "  (Bruydre— bruerium,  bruil- 
lum),  was  enclosed  and  laid  out  under 
the  direction  of  Kent. 

(On  the  W.  side  of  Felbrigge  Park 
are  the  churches  of  Gresham  and 
Aylmerton.  Gretham  Ch,  has  been 
restored.  It  is  Dec.,  with  a  good  S. 
porch,  and  a  tower  round  at  the  base, 
octagonal  aboye.  On  the  font  are 
the  7  Sacraments.  Aylmerton  Ch, 
has  a  round  tower.) 

A  good  oedestrian  may  extend  his 
walk  to  Sheringham  {dl  m.  beyond 
Felbrigge  Oh.,  passing  by  Aylmer- 
ton), but  this  round  will  be  better 
included  in  the  dritfea  from  Cromer. 
The  Holt  road  should  be  token ;  and 
after  passing  the  turn  to  Felbrigge, 
1.,  a  road  turns  rt.  on  an  open  heath, 
whence  fine  views  are  obtained  in 
the  direction  of  Cromer,  and  soon 
reaches  a  hi^h  point  overlooking  the 
sea,  on  which  is  an  enclosure  or 
en^nchment  called  the  **  Roman 
camp."  It  is  of  singular  form, 
squired  on  the  S.,  witli  a  small 
square  projection,  and  apparently 
rounded  toward  the  sea.  On  that 
side,  without  the  entrenchments, 
are  some  circular  pits,  which  are 
to  aU  appearance  the  foundations 
of  huts,  of  very  similar  character  to 
those  found  on  the  Yorkshire  moors. 
There  are  similar  pits  on  Bee$loii 
Heath,  where  they  are  called  **  hiUs 
and  holes;"  and  on  Aylmerton 
Heath,  where  they  are  known  as 
**  the  shrieking  pits."  At  Aylmerton 
there  are  at  least  2000  of  these  pits, 
liocal  folk-lore  asserts  that  loud 
shriekine  is  sometimes  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  them ;  and  that  a  white 
figure  may  be  seen  at  certain  seasons 
gazing  into  the  pits  and  wringing  its 
hands.  At  Weybotime  (on  the  coast 
4  UL  W.  of  Sberingham  and  Beeston) 
are  many  hundr^s  of  pita.  They 
are  on  the  high  ground  above  the 
valley  in  which  the  village  is  placed, 
and  are  all  formed  in  one  way.  **  A 
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ridge  of  stones  having  been  firmly 
placed  in  the  outer  side  of  a  circular 
excayation,  the  soil  from  the  interior 
was  thrown  out,  the  circle  of  stones 
preventing  it  from  falling  again  into 
the  pit.  At  the  bottom  of  each  pit 
is  a  large  quantity  of  stones,  which 
may  partly  have  served  to  line  it. 
The  oiameter  varies  &om  8  to  20  ft., 
and  the  depth  of  each  pit  is  from  2 
to  6  ft.  The  main  body  of  the  pits 
is  placed  directly  over  a  spring  which, 
bursting  forth  at  the  foot  of  tfae  rising 
ground,  runs  through  the  present 
village  of  Weyboume."  (Mi.Harrodt 
in  *  Norf.  Archieol.,'  who  has  carefully 
examined  these  pits.)  No  relics  were 
found  during  the  examination  of 
these  pits;  and  Uie  tradition  runs 
that  th^  were  **  formed  by  Cromwell 
when  he  destroyed  Weyboume 
Priory.'*  (Remark  the  evident  con- 
fusion between  the  two  Oromwells.) 
For  Weyboume  see  the  next  rte. 
On  Marsham  Heath  (S.  of  Aylsham) 
there  are  many  pits  (said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  rebels  under  Lit- 
tester,  routed  by  Bp.  Spencer) ;  and 
Grimes  Graves,  near  Thetford  (see 
Rte.  82),  are  of  similar  character. 
Without  doubt,  all  these  pits  mark 
the  settlements  of  a  primaeval  popu- 
lation along  this  coast.  They  may 
be  compared  with  other  primsBvid 
settlements  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Wiltshire.  The  "village"  of 
Stimlake,  in  Oxfordshire,  also  re- 
sembles them,  and  the  hut  founda- 
tions on  Dartmoor  should  be  com- 
pared. In  all  these  instances,  what 
differences  exist  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  soil,  situation,  and  the  nature  of 
the  local  stone.  The  general  arrange- 
ment and  character  are  alike. 

The  view  from  the  Roman  camp 
is  very  fine— perhaps  the  finest  in 
Norfolk  —  and  should  be  seen  by 
all  visitors  to  Cromer.  In  front  is 
broken  ground,  with  fem,  heath, 
and  mudi  wood,  descending  towards 
the  sea»  near  which  the  churches  of 
Runton,  Beeston,  and  Sherlngham 
are  visible.    Cromer  Ch.  and  light- 


house are  conspicuons,  rt.  A  stec 
road,  commanding  some  pictnresqi 
views,  winds  down  to  Sheringkai 
where  is  a  plain  Perp.  CJk,  wLl 
a  very  plain  rood-loft  rtemainiiu 
Close  to  the  village  is  the  entras 
to  Sheringham  Bower  (H.  XTpchr 
Esq.),  the  prettiest  spot  on  the  coa« 
The  elder  Repton  described  it  i 
1816  as  ''more  capable  of  beis 
rendered  an  appropriate  gentlcsnjL: 
like  residence  than  any  place  he  ha 
ever  seen."  Much  has  since  bee 
done  here:  and  the  visitor  sboui 
by  all  means  drive  through  the  pari 
which  he  is  permitted  to  do.  Th 
house  is  not  important;  bnt  tb 
higher  ground  is  very  lovely,  witj 
fine  trees,  an  undergrowth  of  rbcdo 
dendions,  and  hiUocks  oovered  wit 
fem  and  wild  hyacinths.  Acres 
this  broken  foreground  the  aea  i 
seen  at  intervals.  The  whole  n 
sembles  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 

At  Old  Hythe  Point,  W.  of  Sberin  J 
ham,  an  enormous  pinnacle  of  chalS 
between  70  and  80  ft  in  height  i 
flanked  on  either  side  by  yertio^ 
layers  of  loam,  clay,  and  gravt^ 
**  This  chalky  fragment  is  only  onj 
of  many  detached  masses  which  havi 
been  included  in  tlie  drift,  and  forre^ 
along  with  it  into  their  present  posi 
tion.  The  level  surface  of  the  chal^ 
in  Htu"  (below  this  fiagment),  '*  ma^ 
be  traced  for  miles  along  the  coapt 
whero  it  has  escaped  the  vinleii^ 
movements  to  which  the  incmnbeBJ 
drift  has  been  exposed." — L^. ;  S^ 
the  fragment  figured  in  his  ^  Antial 
ofMan,'p.  221.) 

From  Sheringham  the  return  U 
Cromer  may  be  made  by  Avlmen«i 
and  Felbrigge.  The  whole  rounj 
will  be  about  12  m. 

(For  the  coast  beyond  Tiimiiur^ 
ham,  which  may  easily  be  visitiAl 
from  Cromer,  see  Rte.  23.) 

At  Beeston  (nearer  the  sea  thsai 
Sheringham,  fjram  which  it  lies  ahmi 
I  m.  N.E. ;  it  is  3  m.  fhun  Cramer)! 
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e  the  ruins  of  a  Priory^  foanded 
r  AngoBtinian  canona  by  Lady 
abel  oe  Greasy,  temp.  John.  An 
cade  and  part  of  the  tower  (E. 
Qg.)  remain.  Beestou  Hill  (the 
aoon)  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
[fis  westward.  The  yiew  from  it 
mewhat  resembles  that  from  the 
-called  "  Boman  camp  "  (see  ante). 
lie  walk  along  the  clifb  ftam 
romer  in  this  direction  is,  howcTer, 
rt  so  pleasant  as  that  W.  towfud 
rimingham.  At  Bunion,  between 
(omer  and  Beeston,  **an  ancient 
sal  practioe  still  prevails :  namely, 
le  separation  of  field  from  field,  not 
r  hedges  or  fences,  bnt  bv  a  strip 
.land  a  rod  in  widtii, called  a  balk, 
r  mereing-balk ;  in  which  tenn  we 
ire  the  old  Saxon  word  for  boon- 
iry.  The  balk  is  never  ploughed 
rdng,  and  is  commonly  overgrown 
ith  grass,  on  which  horses  and 
itUe  are  tethered  to  feed;  and  in 
Isoa  where  yon  can  see  over  a 
road  surface,  as  by  Rnnton  Gap, 
be  nnmeroos  rectangular  green 
tripes  have  a  singular  effect."  — 
VhUes  '  Eastern  England.'  {Balca, 
^>S.  =  a  heap  or  ridge;  Medre  = 
boundary.) 


BOUTE  25. 

CROMER  TO  WELLS  BT  HOLT. 

The  distance  is  21  m.  There  are 
oopQblic  conveyances.  Holt  is  12 
&.  £rom  Cromer. 

(Id  driving  from  Cromer,  it  is  pos- 
liUe  to  take  the  by-road  to  She- 


ringham,  drive  through  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  of  Sheringham  Bower, 
and  emerge  thence  into  the  Holt 
road.  This  will  prolong  the  journey 
by  3  or  4  m.) 

The  road  to  Holt  is  bordered  by 
wood  and  plantation,  a  great  deal  of 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Gumey 
family.  Otherwise  the  country  has 
little  interest. 

12  m.  HoU  (Pop.  1568;  Inn:  The 
Feathers)  is  a  clean  market-town, 
standing  on  high  ground,  witii  much 
wood  round  it,  in  aocord^ice  with  its 
name.  (It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose^ 
as  is  very  usual,  that  Norfolk  is  an 
unwooded  county.  The  zeal  of  its 
great  proprietors  for  preserving  game 
has  caused  the  recent  plantu^  of 
considerable  tracts,  and  has  ensured 
the  carofol  preservation  of  the  ancient 
woodland — once,  no  doubt,  far  more 
extensive  than  at  present.  A  great 
deal  of  old  timber,  besides  thinnings 
from  plantations,  is  yearly  brought 
from  tnc  northern  part  of  the  county.) 
The  Ch.  of  Holt  is  Perp.,  but  is 
hardly  worth  a  visit.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  founder  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, was  bom  at  the  manor- 
house  here,  in  1507.  His  brother, 
Sir  John  Gresham,  Alderman  of 
London,  founded  the  Grammar 
School  here  in  1554.  This  has  been 
rebuilt  (1858-60)  of  brick;  but  the 
old  house,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Greshams  on  it,  has  been  allowed  to 
remain.  In  front  of  it,  Thomas 
Cooper,  its  master,  was  hanged  for. 
his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Charles 
I.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  town  is  a 
new  and  very  pretentious  Wesleyan 
chapel. 

The  manor  of  Holt-Perrers,  in 
this  parish,  belonged  to  the  family 
whence  sprung  Aiioe  Perrers  —  the 
mistress  whose  ascendancy  tarnished 
the  latter  years  of  Edward  III.  She 
bad  been  a  lady  of  Queen  Philippe's 
bedchamber,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
Queen  in  1369  she  became  all-power- 
ful with  Edward,  then  aged  59.    He 
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gave  her  his  wife's  jewels,  and  on 
one  occasion  she  rode  from  the  Tower 
to  Smithfield,  attired  as  the  *'  Lady  of 
the  Son/'  and  accompanied  by  a  great 
concourse  of  lords  and  ladies,  to  be 
present  at  a  tournament,  which  lasted 
7  days.  She  "  interfered  greatly 
with  the  course  of  justice/'  and  was 
proceeded  against  by  the  famous 
Parliament  of  1S76.  She  was  then 
compelled  to  remove  herself  from 
the  King;  but  she  afterwards  re- 
turned, and  was  at  Shene  when 
Edward  died  in  1377.  She  fled  after 
the  King's  death,  having  robbed  him 
of  his  finger  rings. 

[7  m.  S.W.  of  Holt  (and  nearly 
the  same  distance  from  the  Ryburgh 
Stat,  on  the  rly.  between  East  Dere- 
ham and  Fakenham  :  see  Bte.  28)  is 
MeUtm  ConttabUy  the  seat  of  Lord 
Hastings.  The  house,  built  about 
1680,  ranks  fourth  in  q)lendour  and 
impcnianoe  among  the  great  houses 
of  Norfolk.  It  contains  some  fine 
pictures,  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  old  china  in  England,  a  noble  ar- 
moury, and  a  rare  collection  of  medi- 
sBval  antiquities,  bought  by  Lord 
Hastings  with  great  Imowledge  and 
liberality.  Here  are  the  buff  coat, 
embroidered  vest,  and  sword-belt 
worn  by  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  Serjeant- 
Major  of  the  Forces  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  suit  forms  the  most 
complete  and  striking  specimen  pro- 
bably now  in  existence  of  the  military 
costume  of  the  last  Civil  Wars.  The 
coat  is  richly  overlaid  with  gold  and 
silver  lace  in  stripes.  Sir  Jacob 
Astley  was  created  in  1644  Baron 
Astley  of  Reading.  Here,  too,  may 
be  seen  a  pair  of  embroidered  dress- 
gloves  of  thin  leather,  fringed  with 
silver  lace— presented,  it  is  said,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Joiin  Astley ; 
fdso  a  cushion  cover,  exquisitely  em- 
broidered by,  as  is  believed,  the 
queen's  own  hands.  A  lofty  pro- 
spect tower  called  the  "  Bellevue  "  is 
passed  1.,  shortly  before  naching 
Melton  Constable  from  Holt.] 


[The  Church  of  Cley-nexi-tMe'Sea, 
6  m.  N.  of  Holt,  is  fine,  and  deaervei 
a  visit.    The  grand  old  church  is 
in  a  'sad  state  of  dilapidation,  and 
is   fast   becoming   ruinous.      It   u 
chiefly  Perp.;  and  the  double-headed 
eagles  which  ornament  one    of  its 
chapels  have  been  thought  to  relate 
to  a  guild  of  German  merchants  once 
established  here.    The  font  displays 
the  7   Sacraments.     The  size  and 
richness  of  the  ch.  indioate  at  any 
rate  the  former  importance  of  Cley, 
a  harbour  from  wliich  much  wh(?at  is 
still  exported.     In  1174,  daring  the 
"  war "  between  Henry  II.  and  his 
sons,  Roger  Bigod,  nephew  of  the 
Great  Earl   at  Framlingham    (see 
SuFFOUE,  Rte.  16),  who    had   been 
driven  from  his  castle  in  Axhohn. 
crossed  from  the  Lincolnshire  coast 
to  Cley,  and  was  there  taken  by  the 
<* rustics"  iBen,  Abbas).    The  coaat 
here   is   little  more    tlian    a   levrl 
marsh,   and    is  uninteresting.     At 
Weyboume,  5  m.  £.,  where  the  cliffy 
begin  to  rise,  the  wires  of  the  tele- 
graph are  connected  with  the  sub- 
marine cable  that  crosses  to  Emden. 
rThere  was  a  Priory  of  Augustinian 
Canons  at  Weybourne,  founded  br 
Sir  Ralph  Meyngaryn  before  lift*.' 
Great  banks  lie  oft'  this  coast*  the 
accumulated  debris  of  its  perishiztg 
diffs.    BlaJeeney,  about  1  m.  W.  of 
ClejT,  is  another  small  harbour  for 
gram.    It  is  full  of  interest  for  ths ' 
ornithologist.      At    low    tides,  thsj 
mud-flats  swarm  with  all  sorts  of  | 
sea-birds.     Independently  of  sport, 
the  cries  of  the  various  sea-birds,  u 
they  float  over  the  vast  expanse  d 
sand  and  mud,  form    one   of  Ut» 
weirdest  sounds  imaginable. 


From  Holt  the  journey  to  Wells 
may  bo  continued  either  by  los^ 
ham  (5  m.),  where  Captain  Manyatt, 
the  well-known  novelist,  lind  for 
many  years  (see,  for  an  interestiDtf 
notice  of  his  life  here,  the  *  Conihill 
Magazine,*  August,  1867);  oraaom 
interesting  road  by  Field  Dalliog  aod 
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inbam  may  be  taken.  There  is 
me  pretty  acenery  near  Saxlinghamt 
here  the  **  sand  bills,"  as  they  are 
illed,  are  tncts  'of  broken  gronnd, 
irered  with  fine  wood  This  is  a 
▼oarite  gypay  encampment.  Mr. 
<irTow'8  friends  are  well  quartered 
I  Norfolk.  It  is  probable  that  few 
irts  of  England  retain  their  ancient 
tuuracter  so  completely  as  the  re- 
loter  comers  of  this  connty ;  where 
18  at  Saxlingham)  large  portions  of 
kDd  must  haye  continued  nearly  in 
He  same  state  since  the  days  of  the 
lantageneta. 

Beyond  the  long  village  of  Fidd 
hUing  the  oomifiy  becomes  more 
tpeii,and  so  continues  until  ^fiiAam 
ibbey  is  reached.  The  ruins  of  the 
ibbey  lie  beyond  (N.)  the  village^  in 
ihich  the  shaft  and  raised  step  of  a 
BOSS  still  remain. 


BinKam  Ahbeyjit  is  more  properly 

ealled  Binbam  TMory)  was  founded 

M  a  cell  to  the  great  Benedictine 

bcnue  of  St  Alban's,  by  Peter  de 

Talfngnea,  a  nephew  of  the  Conqueror, 

utd  ^breda,  hia  wife,  between  the 

yeuB  1093  and  1106.    In  the  reip 

of  John,  the  priory  was  besieged  by 

Kobert  Fitzwalter,  whose  friend,  the 

^nat  Thomas,  had   been   remoyed 

by  the  Abbot  of  St  Alban's.    Fitz- 

«ftlter  claimed   to  be  the  patron  of 

BinhaiD,  and  asserted  that  the  prior 

eoold  not  be  removed  without  his 

ffiDaent.      He     then    besieged  tlie 

^ory ;  and  the  monks,  says  Matthew 

« tfu.  were  compelled  to  drink  rain 

nter  and  to  eat  bran  bread.    King 

ikiiQ  swore  *'per  pedes  Dei"  that 

Aher  he  or  Fitzwalter  should  be 

liflg  in  England,  and  despatched  a 

nee  which  compelled  the  latter  to 

^^  the  siege.  Eoward  L  was  here  for 

2^  days  in  1285.  At  tlie  supprea- 

Km  there  were  only  six  monks  here 

■id  the  yearly  revenue  was  150Z. — 

'the  raperiw  attractions  of  its  great 

jj^Mur  at  Walaio^ham  probably 

vawing  erervthini;  to  its  own  coffers." 


— ^JBarrod.  Henry  VIII.  granted  the 
site  to  Sir  Thomas  Fasten :  whose 
son,  savs  Spelman,  began  to  build 
at  Binham,  until  a  wall  fell  and 
killed  a  workman.  **  Perplexed  with 
the  accident,"  he  gave  over  the  work, 
and  built  a  mansion-house  at  Apple- 
ton. 

The  remains  consist  of  the  nave  of 
the  ch.— still  used  as  the  parish  ch., 
as  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  from 
the  foundation — of  the  chancel  and 
transepts  in  ruins,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal gate-house.  The  nave  is  for 
the  most  port  plain  massive  Nornu , 
but  a  wall  has  been  built  between 
the  main  piers,  shutting  out  the 
aisles,  which  have  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin.  The  pien  are  square. 
Above  is  a  round-headed  trifo- 
rium,  with  open  arches  like  that  of 
Norwich  Cathedral ;  and  above,  a 
round-headed  clerestory.  The  three 
westernmost  bays  are,  however,  £. 
Eng. ;  and  the  W.  front  is  £.  Eng., 
and  very  good.  Above  an  arcade 
(which  recalls  the  E.  Eng.  of  Peter- 
borough) is  a  large  j^ometrical 
wiodow,  unhappily  mutilated  and 
blocked  up.  The  font  U  Perp.,  and 
has  been  very  rich,  with  the  7  Sacra- 
ments, and  many  figures,  but  is 
greatly  defaced.  The  lower  part  of 
the  wall,  which  crosses  the  E.  end 
of  the  ch.,  is  E.  Eng.,  and  no  doubt 
formed — as  at  Boxgrove,  in  Sussex, 
Wymondham  (see  Rte.  26>,  St.  Al- 
ban's,  Crowland,  and  elsewhere— a 
division  between  the  parochial  ch. 
and  that  of  the  priory.  After  the 
Dissolution  the  whole  end  was  built 
up  as  we  now  see  it. 

The  aislea  are  in  ruins.  **  There 
is  a  peculiarity  in  the  W.  windows 
of  the  aisles  which  has  often  been 
remarked — the  trensom  at  about  a 
third  of  their  height,  a  very  rare 
occurrence  in  E.  Eng.  windows;  but 
the  main  object  of  this  trensom  is 
seen  from  within.  At  the  time  the 
W.  end  was  altered,  the  Norman 
vaulting  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave 
was  destroyed,  and  a  loftier  vaulting 
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snbstitated,  which  permitted  the 
lower  portion  of  these  windows  to 
eive  light  into  the  aisles,  and  raised 
we  floor  of  the  triforinm  level  with 
the  upper  line  of  the  transom." — 
JSarroas  'Oastles  and  Convents  of 
Norfolk,'  p.  205. 

The  remains  of  the  transept,  cen- 
tral tower,  and  choir,  are  Norm. ; 
and  Mr.  Harrod  has  snown  that  an 
eastern  chapel  was  added  in  the 
Deo,  period.  The  doister  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  nave  may  be  traced ;  and 
there  are  extensive  foundations  of 
the  conventual  buildmgs  surround- 
ing it.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  oh. 
was  the  cemetery. 

The  chief  gateway  of  the  precinct 
stands  at  some  distance  W.  of  the 
oh.  It  is  throughout  E.  E.,  and  is 
called  the  Jail  Gate,  no  doubt  be- 
cause, like  that  at  Bridlington,  in 
Yorkshire,  it  contained  a  prison, 
perhaps  the  square  cell  or  apartment 
I.  on  entering. 

The  mecinot  is  a  green  pasture 
field.  The  ruins  are  partly  ivy- 
oovered;  and  the  whole  scene  is 
quiet  and  pleasing.  The  sketoher 
will  find  many  good  subjects. 

(From  Blnham  the  tourist  may 
turn  S.W.  to  Wahingham  (Rte.  8). 
distent  3i  m.,  where  he  will  be  on 
the  line  of  rly.  between  Fakenham 
and  Wells.  From  Binham  to  Wells 
the  distance  is  5  m.) 

Wells  (Itm :  The  Crown,  comfort- 
able ;  Pop.  8044 ;  here  is  the  termi- 
nus of  the  FiOcenham  and  Wells  Rly.) 
is  a  small  trading  port,  lying  in  a 
tortuous  creek,  very  liable  to  be 
silted  up  by  the  action  of  the  N. 
winds,  though  recently  improved, 
and  famishS  with  a  stone  ouay. 
The  tide  rises  21  ft.  in  the  haroour, 
and  vessels  of  200  tons  can  enter. 
The  trade  itself  is  chiefly  in  com, 
coals,  and  timber.  The  sole  point 
of  interest  here  is  the  Ch.^  which  is 
Perp.,  and  has  been  very  rich.  There 
is  a  fine  open  roof,  much  shattered. 


The  chancel  roof  and  the  acr^c 
have  been  restored.  Some  relics  of 
mural  paintings  may  still  be  tnicei 
There  is  a  fine  doorway  leading  t 
the  vestry  on  the  N.,  with  nc!: 
carvings  of  vine-leaves  and  bodt 
The  nave  is  frightfully  be-pevd^ 
and  galleried. 

In  the  parish  register,  aj>.  15S^ 
is  recorded  the  perishing  on  thii 
coast  of  14  persons  (seamen  ?)  comici 
from  Spain,  '^whiose  deaUis  wed 
brought  to  pass  by  the  detestiLbi 
worlang  of  an  execrable  witche  q 
King's  Lynn,  whose  name  'vil 
Mother  Gabley ;  by  the  belling  oj 
rather  labouring  of  oertayn  eggs  zn^ 
payle  full  of  colde  water ;  afterwai^ 
approved  sufficientlie  at  the  araigcd 
ment  of  the  saide  witche.** 

Wells  is  the  station  &om  whid 
BoOcham  (Earl  of  Leicester)  is  xtsd 
ally  visited.  The  house  is  diftasj 
about  3  m. ;  and  the  walk  or  drit^ 
along  the  marshy  level  to  the  pai) 
is  ST&ciently  dreary.  T%e  howt  i 
never  shown  unless  by  special  order 
The  gardens  are  open  on  ToiesdaT 
during  the  summer.  (The  day  i 
occasionally  changed,  as  to  vhici 
enquiry  should  be  made  at  Wclkl 
The  art  collections  at  Holkham  fitfij 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  pboe 
and  unless  he  obtain  adiusaioiQ  M 
these,  the  visitor  can  hardly  l\ 
recommended  to  go  much  out  of  bij 
way  for  the  sake  of  tiie  vast  H 
level  park,  or  of  the  gudens,  whicj 
are  not  specially  remarkable. 

The  Cokes,  Earls  of  Leicester,  a\ 
descended  from  a  Coke  of  Didlingd 
in  Norfolk,  mentioned  in  a  deed  d 
1206.  From  him  descended  the  gT^^il 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  lawyer.  Hij 
eldest  son  was  John  Coke  of  Hoi^l 
ham ;  who  had  7  sons  and  7  daosb! 
ters :  but  the  youngest  son,  to  whAd 
Holkham  at  last  came,  died  vri 
married ;  and  Holkham  then  pa:»«i 
to  the  heirs  of  Henry  Coke  of  Tbrf  I 
ington,  5th  son  of  Sir  Edward.  Tbi 
grandson  of  this  Henry  afterward 
became  lord  of  Holkham ;  and  U 
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rrandsan  was  Sir  Thomas  Ooke, 
£.B.,  of  Holkham,  created  Baron 
L«ovel  of  Minster  Loyel  in  Bfay,  1728, 
md  in  1744  Yisoount  Coke  of  Holk- 
lam  and  Earl  of  Leioester.  His 
»u1y  son  died  in  1759,  when  the 
arldoDi  and  minor  honours  became 
ixtinct.  The  estate  devoWed  on  his 
lepliew  (son  of  his  sister  ^  Wenbam 
iuberts,  who  took  the  surname  and 
iniis  of  Coke.  His  son  was  the  well- 
Enown  •*Coke  of  Norfolk,"  created 
Barl  of  Leioester  and  Viscount  Cuke 
Ji  1837. 

To  agriculturists,  Holkham  is  a 
place  of  much  note.  The  enormous 
eistate  here  was  really  *  created '  by 
the  first  Earl  of  Leicester  (of  the 
second  creation — died  1842),  who  was 
kng  known  by  the  more  distin- 
l^slied  title  of  "Ooke  of  Norfdk," 
find  reputed  the  *' first  fiumer  in 
England."  By  the  aid  of  skill  and 
capital  exerted  upon  an  open  and 
bsiren  country,  producing  on  an 
sverase  only  Ss.  per  acre,  he  con- 
verted it  into  one  of  high  fertility 
yielding  at  least  20,0002.  per  annum. 
The  surface  soil  was  sand,  but  be- 
neath it  lay  a  stratum  of  marl ;  and, 
by  digging  and  roreading  this,  Mr. 
Coke  changed  the  character  and 
value  of  the  land.  **  Half  a  century 
ago  Norfolk  might  be  termed  a 
labbit  and  rye  country.  In  its 
oorthera  part  wheat  was  almost  un- 
known, in  the  whole  tract  lying 
between  Holkham  and  Lynn  not 
•n  ear  was  to  be  seen,  and  it  was 
■caroely  believed  that  an  ear  could 
be  made  to  grow.  Now  the  most 
abundant  croiM  of  wheat  and  barley 
cover  the  entire  district.  It  is  to 
the  perseverance  and  judicious  exeiv 
tioos  of  Mr.  Coke  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  this  Thousands  of 
sheep  and  oxen  are  now  kept  where 
hondreds  only  were  found  formerlv ; 

this  is  owing  to  turnip  culture,  the 
basis  of  Norfolk  farming."— Abr/o2fc 

Tour, 
Mr.  Ooke's   great  improvements 

veie— ^  the  four-course  system,  oom- 


I  bined  with  the  drill  for  sowing,  and 
much  ploughing  and  stirring  of  the 
soil  to  keep  down  weeds ; "  turnip 
'  growing ;  irrigation ;  and  spotting 
tiie  sandy  waste  laud  with  smaO 
pieces  of  sword,  which  graduaUy 
grew  together,  and  converted  the 
waste  into  pasture. 

The  park  is  9  m.  in  circuit, 
and  was  walled  in  in  nine  years.  It 
contains  8200  acres,  of  which  1000 
are  woodland,  planted  by  the  first 
Earl,  wlio,  with  his  family,  at  Lynn, 
I  witnessed  the  launch  of  a  ship  built 
of  oaks  from  acorns  planted  by  him- 
self. The  park  is  cnaracterised  by 
no  very  striking  features.  It  abounds 
in  game ;  the  trees  are  well  massed 
and  grouped,  and  include  several 
fine  specimens  of  the  evergreen  oak 
{Queroui  Bex),  which  here  flourishes 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  some  of  the 
trunks  being  12}  ft.  m  circumference. 
The  lake,  near  the  house,  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  nearly  a  mile  long. 

The  park  of  Holkham  is  not 
entirely  devoted  to  deer.  Part  is 
plough  land  producing  turnips,  and 
the  rest  is  rich  pasture,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  on  the  edge  of  the 
lawn,  close  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
may  be  seen  flocks  of  sheep  craz- 
ing, whilst  herds  of  fat  bullock:^ 
ruminate  before  the  drawing-room 
windows.  The  grand  approach  on 
the  S.,  from  the  side  of  Faken- 
ham  CIO  m.),  is  through  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  designed  by  Wyatt- 
vUUf  whence  a  vi»ta,  1}  m.  long, 
opens  to  the  Obelisk^  from  which  the 
house,  the  lake,  and  the  sea  beyond 
are  well  seen.  On  the  h  of  the  road 
lie  the  Farm  Building$,  where  some 
fine  specimens  of  stodk  may  usually 
be  admired. 

The  Obeiitk,  80  ft.  high,  was  the 
first  work  erected  on  the  estate,  and 
was  completed  in  1729.  The  Ilexes 
which  surround  it,  call  for  special 
notice.  The  firont  of  the  house  looks 
across  to  the  LeioetUr  monumeiU^ 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  **Coke  of 
Norfolk  '  in  1845-48.     This  is  a 
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lofty  oolnmn,  surmoimted  by  a  wheat 
sheaf.  On  the  pedestal  are  bBs- 
reliefd  ;  and  at  the  corners  fig^ures  of 
an  ox.  a  sheep,  a  plough,  and  a  drill. 
There  is  a  long  Inscription,  written 
by  Mr.  W.  Bodham  Donne.  Tlie 
Lord  Leicester,  thus  oommemoiated, 
is  buried  in  the  parish  ch.  of 
Tittleshall  (Route  28).  He  had 
the  rare  fortune  to  see  a  family 
bom  to  him  after  his  69th  year, 
and  to  repose  under  the  shade  of 
oaks  planted  by  himself  50  years 
before. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
are  very  pretty,  but  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  many  other  pla^ics.  Lady 
Leicester's  flower-garden  was  plan- 
ned and  laid  out  by  Sir  F.  Ohan- 
trey. 

The  House  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some Palladian  edifice  of  white  brick, 
with  a  Corinthian  portico  to  the  8., 
designed  and  built  by  Kentj  about 
1744,  for  Thos.  Coke,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester (of  the  first  creation),  who 
said  concerning  it,  **It  is  a  melan- 
choly thing  to  stand  alone,  in  one's 
own  counlry.  I  look  round;  not  a 
house  is  to  be  seen  but  my  own. 
I  am  Giant  of  Giant  Castle,  and 
have  ate  up  all  my  neighbours.  * 
— DaUairay.  "My  neare&t  neigh- 
bour,*' lie  added,  '*  is  the  king  of 
Denmark."  The  inscription  which 
he  has  left  over  his  own  door  is, 
however,  somewhat  different.  It 
runs—"  This  seat,  on  an  open  barren 
estate,  waj)  planned,  planted,  built, 
decorated,  and  inhabited  the  middle 
of  the  18th  centy.  by  Thomas  Coke, 
Earl  of  Leicester." 

**Holkham/'  says  Walpole,  "has 
faults,  but  they  are  Kent's  faults, 
and  marked  with  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  style. '  The  build- 
ing is  unquestionably  vast  and 
stately;  but  the  design  is  not  less 
certainly  an  "ingenious  puzzle." 
*'We  arc  left  to  conjecture  whether 
the  nohle  host  and  hostess  sleep  in  a 


bedroom  40  ft.  high,  or  ore  relegated 
like  their  guests  to  a  garret  or  an 
outhouse,  or  perhaps  may  have  their 
bedroom  windows  tamed  inwardi 
on  a  lead  flat.  All  this  may  suffice 
to  display  the  perverse  ingenuity  c^ 
the  architect  in  producing  a  mosku- 
mental  whole;   but  both  the  pro- 

{>rietor  and  his  guests  would  in  the 
ong  run  probably  prefer  rooms  of 
appropriate  dimensions,  and  so  situ- 
ated  as  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the 
scenery  of  the  park,  or  the  fret-h 
breezes  of  heaven." — Fergu$e&n,  iiL 
295. 

The  Art  ColUetwM,  chiefly  fomed 
by  the  founder  of  the  house,  ocmidst 
of  ancient  marbles,  paintings,  and 
drawings,  by  great  masters ;  besides 
MSS.  and  books  of  great  value. 
Some  of  the  ancient  marbles  are  of 
extreme  importance,  and  nnk  among 
the  finest  in  England.  There  are 
many  excellent  pictures;  and  the 
Claudes  especially  are  to  be  noticed. 
The  collection  of  diawings  is  also 
very  fine. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the 
principal  works  of  art  is  given  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  osoaltT 
shown.  The  remarks  are  those  oi 
Dr.  Waagen. 

The  Ball  is  lofb^  and  of  noblt 
proportions,  measuring  46  ft.  by  7o 
ft.,  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  a  gal- 
lery leading  to  the  different  suites 
of  apartments.  Under  it  are--a 
statue  of  travertino,  Agrippina  the 
younger,  mother  of  Nero  --  *'  The  bead 
is  very  noble;  the  design  of  tl* 
drapery,  which  has  unhappily  be^ 
retouched,  is  beautiful  and  original" 
— and  the  following  modem  bas- 
reliefs  :  The  Death  of  Germaniciis, 
I^oUekens ;  Socrates  before  his  Judjcea. 
WeUmaeoU ;  and  William  IV.  sigmng 
the  Reform  Bill,  in  which  are  poi^ 
traits  of  Lords  Grey,  Leicester,  Ookt 
(the  late  Earl),  &c.,  CAon/ivy. 

North  i>tntfiy.jBoom.~Qeta  9bA 
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Marcus  Aurelius,  busts  with  drape- 
ries of  coloured  marble,  of  good 
workmanship.  Lucius  Yerus,  a  co- 
lossal marble  bust  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Nettnno.    Juno. 

Bed  and  YeUow  DreMing-Soom. — 
Portraits  of  Chief  Justice  Coke  (^Mark 
Gerard)  and  his  wife.  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

Red  and  YeUow  Bed-Chamber.^ 
Hung  with  tapestry,  after  designs 
by  Watteau.  A  Venetian  Lady  and 
her  Son,  Paris  Bordone  (?). 

TeUouf  Dretsing-Boom,— The  Tri- 
umph of  Galatea,  Albano.  ''The 
beauty  of  the  foims  and  the  glowing 
colouring  make  this  a  venr  pleasing 
picture."  Landscape  by  UUtude  and 
Pou$nn. 

Brown  Dremng-Boom,  This  is 
filled  with  drawings  by  the  old 
masters,  meriting  the  minute  atten- 
tion of  all  who  take  pleasure  in  art 
''Florentine  Soldiers  batiiing,  who 
are  suddenly  called  to  arms,  upon 
an  unexpected  attack  made  by  the 
Piaans.  A  group  of  figures,  after  the 
celebrated  C^toon  of  Michael  Angelo, 
which  he  executed,  in  competition 
with  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  for  a  paiut- 
ing  in  the  great  hall  in  the  ancient 
palace  at  Fbrence,  painted  in  oil,  in 
Dlack  and  white.  Though  no  doubt 
5ir  inferior  to  the  original  in  profound- 
ness of  understanding  and  thorough 
execution,  it  b  howeyer  of  inestimable 
value,  because  it  is  by  it  alone  that  we 
are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  most 
eaaential  part  of  that  Cartoon,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  the 
whole  vange  of  modem  art,  where 
Michael  Angelo  first  displayed  in 
full  measure  his  whole  skill  and  the 
wonderful  talent  peculiar  to  himself, 
in  youthful  Yigour  and  simplicity, 
and  the  study  of  which  had  such 
great  influence  on  Raphael,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  so 
many  other  artists  of  the  best  period. 


The  subject  ^ye  him  the  most  natural 
and  manifold  opportunity  to  show, 
in  the  happiest  manner,  in  the  men 
who  hastened  out  of  the  Amo  to 
arm  themselyes  hastily,  his  profound 
study  of  anatomy  and  fore-shortening, 
his  elevated  grace,  and  decision  of 
action  in  the  £)ldest  and  most  tran- 
sitory attitudes,  in  robust  and  manly, 
as  well  as  in  slender,  youthful  forms, 
for  which  the  victory  was  adjudged 
to  him  oyer  Lionardo,  who  was  so 
superior  to  him  in  years  and  experi- 
ence."— Waagen. 

From  the  Barberini  Palace.  The 
original  cartoon,  in  black  chalk 
heightened  with  white,  of  La  BeUe 
Jardiniere,  by  Baphael. 

Tribune  of  the  Statue  GdUery,— 
Lucius  Verus,  statue  dressed  in  the 
toga,  good;  arms  and  feet  new. — 
Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  in 
the  character  of  Ceres;  the  arms 
new.— Juuo,  above  the  size  of  life; 
the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  is 
peculiar  to  the  Boman  representation 
of  Isis,  for  whom  Dr.  Waagen  thinks 
this  statue  was  probably  intended. 
"  Finished  in  the  manner  of  the  best 
time  of  Adrian;  the  single  folds  in 
particular  are  of  great  depth,  sharp- 
ness, and  precision;  the  arms  are 
new." — Lucius  Antonius,  brother  of 
Mark  Antony,  a  Roman  orator,  dressed 
in  the  toga,  his  books  in  rolls  in  a  box 
beside  him ;  carefully  executed ;  has 
a  part  of  the  drapery  new. 

7%e  Statue  OaUery.—ThiB  large 
apartment,  by  its  proportions,  decora- 
tions, and,  above  all,  by  the  antioue 
sculptures,  has  a  wonderfully  noole 
effect. 

"Neptune.  A  standing  statue  as 
large  as  life,  of  Parian  marble.  The 
style  of  the  workmanship,  which  is 
careful,  shows  that  it  was  executed 
at  a  time  when  art  flourished.  This 
statue,  which  was  bought  at  Rome 
of  Carlo  Monaldi,  is  in  my  opinion 
the  most  important  statue  of  Nep- 
tune that  exists,  and  well  deserves 
N  2 
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io  be  made  more  generally  known 
by  plaster  casts.  A  part  of  the  neck, 
the  right  arm,  the  lower  small  arm, 
with  the  trident,  and  the  left  leg, 
are  new.  A  dolphin  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  which  is  of  great  importance 
In  determining  the  statue  to  be  that 
of  Neptune,  is  antique. 

A  Faun  at  the  age  of  manhood. 
It  was  found  in  the  Campagna,  and 
purchased  of  Cardinal  Albani.  Both 
hands  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  are 
new. 

Meleager.  A  statue  as  large  as 
life,  of  very  good  Boman  workman- 
ship. 

Apollo.  A  slender  youthfol  figure, 
restmg  on  a  tripod,  of  very  good  work- 
manship. 

Venus.  A  statue  as  large  as  life,  in 
a  Chiton  of  yeij  fine  material,  with 
her  right  hand  drawing  oyer  her 
shoulder  the  upper  garment,  which 
is  likewise  very  light.  The  drapery 
and  the  design  indicate  the  more 
ancient  and  more  worthy  irepresenta- 
tion  of  the  goddess.  **  Of  all  similar 
statues  which  have  oome  down  to 
us,  not  excepting  even  that  in  the 
Louyre,  formerly  at  Versailles,  this 
perhaps  deserves  the  preference.  The 
nead  is  extremely  noble  and  chaste 
in  the  character,  the  hair  treated  in 
the  old  fashion  like  threads,  ^et, 
however,  more  freely  divided  into 
elegant  portions.  A  certain  healthy 
and  yet  delicate  fulness  of  the  forms, 
the  drupery  closely  fitted,  or  flying 
in  small  parallel  folds,  indicates  a 
model  of  the  finest  period  of  Greek 
art.  The  workmanship  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  wonderfm  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  design.  The  left  hand 
is  restored  by  Cavaoeppi,  who  has 
erroneously  given  her  a  vessel  instead 
of  an  apple.** 

Diana.  "A  statue  rather  above 
the  size  of  life.  Advancing  the  left 
foot,  she  is  going  to  take  an  arrow 
from  the  quiver.  It  is  founded  on 
the  same  original  as  the  celebrated 
Diana  as  Huntress,  in  the  Louvre, 
but  in  my  opinion  is  superior  to  that 


in  beauty  of  form,  and  in  the  work- 
manship of  the  narrow-plaited  dra- 
pery. The  head  and  arms  Are  un- 
fortunately restored  by  the  seulptfir 
Rusooni.  This  excellent  statue  is 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  Fkurian 
marble,  which  are  joined  together 
above  the  girdle.  The  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, who  nad  purchased  it  at  Bome 
for  15002.,  and  clandestinely  exported 
it  to  Florence,  contrary  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  papal  government,  was 
arrested  for  this  offence,  but  very 
soon  liberated  by  the  interveiiticHi  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany." 

Ceres  (more  probably  Fortvna  ^a- 
Hvd).  ^*  A  very  delicate  statue,  with 
a  handsome  head  and  elegant  dra- 
pery. The  workmanship  is  good. 
The  right  arm,  the  left  hand,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  comuoopim 
are  new."—  Waagen,  iii.  290-2. 

Of  these,  3  statues— the  Nepiume, 
Diana,  and  Faun — are  among  the 
very  finest  antiques  in  this  country. 

Manuscript  Lthrcury. — Portraits  of 
Roscoe,  who  arranged  this  library, 
bv  Shee ;  of  Dr.  Parr,  by  Opie;  Lord 
Falkland,  and  Archbishop  Laud, 
Vandyck ;  Charles  Fox,  Sir  J.  Sef 
floods. —The  collection  of  lfS& 
amounts  to  about  800,  including 
many  most  valuable  for  their  agt* 
and  embellishments  and  rarity.  Here 
are  Lionordo  da  Vinci's  treatiae  on 
the  Martisana  Canal,  written  in  his 
own  hand,  and  as  usual  firom  r.  to  1.. 
illustrated  with  his  own  pen-and-ink 
drawings;  and  a  sketch-book  whidj 
belonged  to  Carlo  Bfuratti,  includ- 
ing architectural  and  other  subjects: 
among  them  a  drawing  after  Michael 
Angelo's  Brazen  Serpent^  supposed  to 
be  by  Baphael. 

The  Library.^The  contents  of  this 

room  rank  high  among  the  private 
j  collections  in  England.    In  Hissab 

and  Illuminated  MSS.  the  collection 
{ is  very  rich,  and  the  drawing  from 

the  old  masters  are  surpassed  bv  few. 

These  of  course  are  never  shown. 
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Oyer  the  fireplace  is  a  remarkable ' 
antique  mosaic  of  considerable  size, 
bat  minutely  executed,  representing 
a  combat  between  a  lion  and  a  leo- 
pard. Here  is  placed  a  marble  be»- 
relief  of  two  woodcocks,  the  work  of 
Sir  Francis  C%aii<rey,commemorating 
an  exploit  of  his  own  in  killing  two 
birds  with  one  shot,  on  the  *"  Ohantrev 
Hills"  within  the  park.  A  Greek' 
inscription  was  prepared  for  the  stone ' 
by  Lord  Brougnam.  The  work  has ' 
been  the  subject  of  many  epigrams 
in  Tarious  languages  by  living 
authors,  which  have  (1857)  been 
published,  under  the  title  of  *  Winged 
Words  on  Chantrey's  Woodcocks.' 

The  CoufUess'a  Sitting  Boom, — 
Head  of  the  Virgin,  Carlo  MaraUi, 
very  good. 

Tko  Omntet^B  Bed  17oom.~The 
Doge's  Procession  with  the  Bucen- 
taur,  CanaieUi ;  The  Maid  of  the  Inn, 
a  head  of  an  Italian  girl  in  crayon, 
BoioJba, 

The  CounUt^t  Dressing  Boom,-- 
*  Joseph  Recognised  by  his  Brethren  " 
(called  Christ  and  his  Disciples), 
BajihatL  An  extremely  spirited 
drawing  of  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  pictures  from  the  Bible  in  the 
Loggie.^"  The  Plague,"  an  excellent 
bistre  drawing  ttoim  the  well-known 
pictnre,  N.  Poussin ; — ^three  beautiful 
laodscapee,  Claude^  admirably  exe- 
eoted  in  pen  and  bistre. 

Drawing  Boom. — ^Alarge  landscape 
with  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  Claudej  a 
first-rate  work  of  the  master,  and  one 
of  ttbB  finest  pictures  in  the  house. 
'^A  richly-wooded,  warmly-lighted 
ooontry.  entirely  without  buildings ; 
xmitbg  poetical  feeling,  depth,  and 
fulness  A  tone  in  a  degree  which  is 
rare  eren  in  Claude,  combining  an 
sccnzate  making  out  of  details  with 
harmony  of  the  whole." — ^Landscape, 
a  Storm,  N,  Pouesin,  sublimely  poeti- 
cal in  the  composition,  but  become 
Te^dark. 


The  Saloon. — Betum  from  the 
Flight  to  Egypt,  Bubens,  Figures 
the  size  of  life.  "A  repetition  of 
the  picture  at  Blenheim.  The  heads 
nobly  conceived,  the  general  keeping 
brignt,  the  colouring  clear  and  de- 
licate." 

The  Duke  of  Arembere:  gallop- 
ing on  a  brown  horse,  and  looking 
towards  the  spectator,  Vandyck.  ^*  He 
is  in  armour ;  his  curly  hair  £bi11s  on 
a  lace  collar ;  in  his  right  hand  be 
holds  a  truncheon.  Behind  is  a  page 
with  the  duke's  helmet;  in  the  back- 
ground cavahry.  The  heads,  painted 
m  a  very  clear,  light  yellowish  tone, 
indicate  that  it  was  executed  rather 
before  Yandyck's  arrival  in  England. 
The  same  is  shown  by  the  latK&cape, 
which  is  painted  with  imcomroon 
care,  in  a  decidedly  green  tone,  with 
a  light  horizon.  The  whole  has  a 
noble,  princely  appearance."— Por- 
traits of  Thomas  Karl  of  Leicester, 
by  Gainsborough ; — Charles  James 
Fox,  whole-length,  Opie; — Chief 
Justice  Coke,  C,  Jansen, 

South  Dining  Boom. — "  An  Even* 
ing  Landscape,"  misty  air,  warmly 
lighted.  In  the  foreground  Claude 
di  awing.  Claude  Lorraine.  In  his 
late  pale,  general  tone.  Marked  1675 
or  1676,  the  last  figure  beine  obscure. 

A  Thunder-storm :  the  lightning 
strikes  a  tower.  Nicholas  Foussin^ 
Full  of  poetry,  and  rather  clearer 
than  the  above-mentioned  picture. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond;  whole- 
length,  the  size  of  life,  Vandtfde, 

**  Leo  X.,  with  the  two  Cardinals 
Medici  and  Rossi,  called  a  Baphady 
is  an  old,  very  dark  copy  of  the  cele- 
brated original  m  the  Pitti  Palace." 
>- Portrait  of  the  Poet  Waller, 
Lely. 

The  Landscape  Boom, — ''  A  Land- 
scape, with  the.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
Domenichino,  in  which  the  noUe  com- 
position is  united  with  great  force 
and  extraordinary  clearness  of  oolontw 
ing.     Formerly  in    the   Barberini 
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Palace.  Unfortunately  it  hangs  in 
an  nnfayourable  light  over  the  door. 

Claude  Lorraine.^'' I,  A  rather 
small  Landscape,  with  figures,  of  his 
early  period,  very  pleasing  and  clear. 
Oyer  the  chimney-piece.  2.  The  View 
of  a  Port.  In  the  foreground  a  figure 
drawing— probably  the  painter  him- 
self—with a  dog.  Marked  with  the 
name  of  Claude  and  1652.  3.  The 
Companion,  with  Apollo  and  Ad- 
metus,  who  plays  on  the  yiolin.  Re- 
markably bnght  and  cheerful  in  the 
tone.  Both  the  pictures  were  formerly 
in  the  bedroom  of  Cardinal  Albani,  of 
whom  they  were  purchased.  4.  The 
Temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tiyoli,  with  a 
yiew  of  the  sea.  5.  The  Companion. 
Rising  of  the  Sun,  coyered  by  a  cloud, 
the  silyer  tint  of  which  is  reflected  on 
the  sea.  Of  yery  great  effect.  6.  A 
large  upright  Leuidscape,  in  which 
a  tall  tree  and  a  bridge  are  striking 
objects.  Many  figures  of  men  and 
animals.  Of  a  late  period ;  yeiy  pale 
in  the  general  tone.  7.  A  large  Land- 
scape, with  Erminia  and  the  Shep- 
herds. Of  his  latest  period ;  there- 
fore yery  cold  and  pale.  Seyeral  of 
these  fine  landscapes,  especially  Nob. 
4,  5,  and  6,  haye  formerly  sufiered 
iniury  from  damp.  The  brown  film 
which  has  thus  been  formed  makes 
large  parts  inyisible. 

"  There  are  likewise  in  this  room 
A  Landscape,  hj  NicholaB  Poutiin; 
fiye  by  Qaxpar  Pousnn ;  one  of  them, 
which  is  yery  large,  with  ruins  in 
the  middle  distance,  is  one  of  his 
capital  works;  a  large,  excellent 
Landscape,  in  the  style  of  Ann.  Car- 
racci,  by  Franeueo  Orimani ;  a  rocky 
Landscape,  of  considerable  size,  by 
Salvator  Bota ;  two  by  OritonU ;  two 
by  LoeateUi;  lastly,  a  Storm  at  Sea, 
and  a  yiew  of  Tiyoli,  by  Jo9eph 
Vemet ;  the  last  of  them  extremely 
fine."— IF. 

CloiH  of  ihe  State  Bed-Chamber, 
— Polyphemus,  seated  on  a  rock, 
endeayours,  by  his  performance  on 
the  reed  pipe,  to  gain  the  loye  of 


GalatflBa,  who  passes  on  the  sea  with 
two  Nereids,  Ann.  Carraeei.  **  This 
little  picture,  admirably  painted  in  a 
yery  harmonious  tone,  in  nesco,  on  an 
antique  tile,  about  1}  ft.  aqoare,  iB 
the  more  interesting,  as  it  is  doubileaB 
a  study  for  the  same  fresco  which 
Annibale  painted,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
the  Famese  palace.  I  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  to  be  superior  to  that  in 
refinement  of  feeling. ' 

^*  Large  and  small  Pbrrota,"  P*. 
Snydert,  "A carefully-executed, dear 
picture:  here  erroneously  called 
Rubens." 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John 
and  Joseph.  AUnino.  ^*A  sweet, 
warmly^  coloured  little  cabinet  pic- 
ture." 

Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  a 
small  contemporary  whole-length. 

Northern  State  Cloeet.—*'  Cupid  in 
a  car  drawn  by  Doyes,  and  two  Genii, 
called  Outdo  Bent,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  extremely  beautiful  littlepictnreby 
Carlo  MaratHf  in  Guide's  manner.** 

Judith  giying  the  Head  of  Holo- 
femes  t«>  the  Maid.  Carlo  MaraUi. 
''So  much  more  spirited,  dramatic, 
and  powerful  than  most  of  the  pic- 
tures by  this  master,  that  one  would 
almost  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  him, 
had  it  not  been  described  as  his  by 
BeUori." 

Viewof  theRialto.  CanalettL  *«0f 
uncommon  force  and  finish." 

"A  Battle-piece^  called  Wonyer^ 
man,  is  a  yery  good  picture  by  Stoop." 

Rubens'  Daughter,  Btibene^  and 
yery  excellent 

Northern  State  Bed-Chamher.— 
Dayid  Rizzio  playing  the  Yiolin- 
cello;  whole-length,  Uie  size  of  life. 
P.  F.  Mola.  "  Very  ably  conceiyed, 
and  masterly  in  the  treatment,  but 
yery  much  darkened.'* 

Northern  State  Vreeeing'BooeiL'- 
A  small  Landscape,  of  a  long  narrow 
shape,  with  a  repose  in  the  Flight 
to  Egypt.  02diiiie£orraiM.'*  A  deli- 
cate little  picture  of  his  later  period." 
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Mary,  who  caresses  the  Child, 
Joseph,  and  three  Saints.  Luino  (?), 
"  Very  carefully  painted,  in  a  bloom- 
ing, powerfdl  colouring :  the  pleasiag 
characters  are  not  important  enoueh 
for  Luino,  but  it  is  certainly  of  the 
rich  Milanese  school." 

*'Mary  Magdalene  anointing  the 
feet  of  Christ,  P.  Veronese,  who  is  said 
to  liave  introduced  his  own  portrait 
between  his  greyhound,  and  that  of 
Titian's,  a  horded  figure  in  black." 

Mary  Magdalene  in  a  Cayem.  Par- 
megiano.  **  A  very  carefully-executed, 
but  a  very  afiected  little  cabinet  pic- 
ture." 

Head  of  Christ,  Lionardo  da  Ftnct, 
from  the  Roeooe  Collection. 

Christ  bearing  the  Cross.  Oiaoopo 
Baetano. 

*'  Mary,  standing,  holds  in  berleft 
hand  a  book,  in  her  right  flowers,  at 
which  the  Child,  likewise  standing, 
and  looking  round  to  her,  ea^erlv 
catches.  The  back-ground  a  land- 
sea^.    Maphicui, 

"The  Virgin  with  the  Child,  St 
Fnmcis  of  Assisi,  and  Helena,  from 
the  Boecoe  Collection,  is  here  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Domenioo  Ghir- 
landajo;  yet  it  is  not  even  a  very 
good  picture  of  the  Ferrarese  school. 
In  many  parts  (for  instance  in 
the  faaa-relieiEs,  painted  on  the  lower 
edge  in  black  and  white),  it  strongly 
reminds  one  of  McuaoUno,  but  is  in- 
ferior to  him  in  warmth  of  colouring. 

^  An  old  (and  certainly  very  good, 
but  now  ruined)  copy,  on  panel,  of 
the  Belle  Vierge,  by  Baphaeil,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  in  the 
Bridffewater  Gallery. 

*' A  stately  Turkev-Cock,  gobblmg 
at  a  family  of  Chickens.  A  capital 
picture  this,  by  Horidekoeter,  the  Ba* 
pbael  of  painters  of  birds."^  W. 

Hdkham  Ch.  stands  in  the  park. 
It  IB  of  the  14th  centy.,  with  ad- 
ditions of  the  15th  and  16th;  and 
is  ded.  to  St.  Withburga,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  here  (hence  the  name 
SaliqhajB^    •'holy    home,"— Holk- 


ham) before  her  removal  to  East 
Dereham  (see  Bte.  26).  The  ch.  was 
restored,  abnost  rebuilt,  in  1868-69, 
at  a  cost  of  10,000(.,  70002.  of  which 
was  expended  on  wood  carving  alone. 
There  are  60  carved  bench-ends,  no 
2  of  which  are  alike.  The  backs  of 
the  stalls  are  panelled  and  diapered  ; 
and  there  is  much  open  screen  work. 
The  E.  and  W.  windows  are  in 
grisaille.  The  architect  of  the  resto- 
ration was  CoUings. 

The  parish  of  Holkham  contains 
692  acres  of  salt  marsh.  This  tract, 
which  stretches  between  the  park 
and  the  sea,  is  frequented  in  winter 
by  many  rare  species  of  wild  fowl. 

TBumham  Thorpej  the  birthplace 
of  xfelson,  may  be  visited  from  Wells. 
The  easiest  way  of  reaching  it  will 
be  to  proceed  by  railway  to  the  stat. 
of  Burnham  Market,  whence  Burnham 
Thorpe  is  distant  about  1  m.  S ;  or 
it  may  be  reached  by  a  long  walk 
across  Holkham  Park.  There  is, 
however,  little  to  see.  The  old  rec- 
tory in  which  the  hero  was  bom 
(liis  father  was  the  rector)  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  except  his  father's 
tomb  in  the  ch.  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  memorial  exists  of  either.  The 
country  is  much  wooded,  and  a  brook 
(the  '*bum,"  which  gives  name  to 
Burnham  ? — there  is  a  gathering  on 
or  near  its  banks  of  six  villages  so 
called ;  see  Bte.  29)  passes  near  the 
ch.  **  Hereabouts  are  the  scenes  of 
Nelson's  boyish  exploits;  his  delay 
by  the  brook;  his  adventure  in  the 
snow,  and  triumph  of  honour.  From 
this  quiet  retreat  lie  went  forth  at 
the  age  of  12^  years,  to  join  the 
'  Baisonnable,'  at  Chatham,  and  enter 
on  the  career  which  made  him  Baron 
Kelson  of  the  Nile  and  Burnham 
Thorpe."— TFAtte*«  'Eastern  Eng.' 
Some  of  our  most  distinguished  naval 
heroes  spring  from  this  '*ISaxon 
shore."  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was 
bom  at  Cockthorpe,  in  the  adjoining 
hundred  of  North  Greenhoe,  and 
Admiral  Hawke  at  Docking,  while 
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Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk,  was  the  cradle 
of  a  ntimDer  of  naval  captains  who 
are  baried  in  its  ch.l 

Abont  2  m.  8.  of  Bumham  Thorpe 
is  N.  Creak,  where  there  are  some 
interesting  remains  of  the  abbey 
(temp.  £dw.  I.).  The  order  was 
that  of  St.  Augustine.  Bp.  Pearson, 
of  Chester,  well  known  for  his 
*Book  of  the  Creed,'  was  the  son  of 
the  Beotor  of  Ci^ak  (1612-13). 

The  churches  both  at  N.  and  at 
6.  Creak  (the  villnges  adjoin)  are 
interesting  buildings.  In  S.  Creak 
Ch.  is  a  mxe  chancel-soreen. 

[8  m.  E.  of  Wells  lies  the  village 
of  BHfkey  (pron.  "Stewkey")  in  the 
valley  of  the  Stiflkey  rivulet.  The 
scenery  is  pretty,  and  especially 
struck  Arthur  Young,  who  debcribes 
the  view  over  the  valley  from  near 
Warham  as  **a  most  complete  and 
pleasing  picture."  Near  the  cIj.  of 
Stiffkey  are  the  remains  of  an  un- 
finished mansion,  begun  by  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Bacon,  brother  of  the  great 
Lord  Verulam.  The  front  alone  was 
completed. 

Between  the  village  and  the  sea 
extend  the  "Meals,*  a  ** waste  of 
sand  and  swamp,  tenanted  by  fowl 
and  rabbits."  The  word  is  the  same 
as  the  **Meols"  of  the  Cheshire 
coast,  and  no  doubt  is  the  A.-S. 
Mad,  Icel.  Mol  -  stiand-sanda.  The 
Norfolk  'Meals*  extend  from  Salt- 
house,  £.  of  Stiffkey,  as  far  W.  aa 
Hunstanton.  The  sand,  as  in  the 
marram  hills  of  Yarmouth  is  bound 
togetiier  by  grass-roots  and  fibres, 
and  is  broken  into  irregular  hillocks 
in  some  places,  in  others  presenting 
a  bold  cliff-like  front,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  bank  to  a  height 
of  several  feet.  The  **  Meals  "  are  for 
the  most  part  preserved  for  sporting 
purposes.  Many  rare  birds  are  found 
on  them;  among  which  the  eand- 
grouse  {Syrrhapted  paradoxtu)  some- 
times occurs. 

For  the  rly.  from  Wells  to  Hun- 
stanston  and  Lynn,  see  Rte.  29. 


ROUTE  26. 

NORWICH    TO    EAST    DEREHAM   BT 
WYMONDHAM. 

Branch  of  Qreai  EaUam  BaUwsjl.) 

The  distance  to  East  Dereham  is 
21)  ro.  Time  of  transit  rather  more 
thanlhr.  Thorpe  Stat  at  Norwich. 

Leaving  Norwich  from  the  Thorpe 
Stat,  the  train  crosses  the  Weoimn 
on  an  iron  swing-bridge,  and  sweepi 
round  the  6.  side  of  the  dty.  It  soon 
reaches 

1  m.  Trowte  Stat.,  in  the  midst 
of  rich  meadows.  At  Trowse  Hall 
(now  a  farmhouse,  of  no  interest) 
Edward  TIL  and  Philif^  are  said 
to  have  been  lodged  during  a  visit  to 
Norwich. 

Crossing  two  viaducts,  one  over 
the  Yare,  the  village  of  Lakenham 
is  seen  rt.  The  rly.  from  Ipswich, 
by  Haughlev,  Diss,  and  Tivet^ball, 
crosses  me  Yare,  and  is  carried  over 
head  on  a  high  viaduct.  L,  in  a 
richly  wooded  conntry,  is  Kemtid 
HaU,  the  seat  of  the  late  Hudani 
Gumey,  Escj.  (Keswick  Ch.  has  di>> 
appealed,  with  the  exception  of  its 
(Perp.)  round  tower,  which  stands  in 
ruins  at  the  comer  of  a  plantatioD. 
There  is  a  pleasing  view  froitf  it) 
Intwood  Ch,  (Perp.),  also  1.,  has  a 
tower  round  below,  octagonal  abore. 
The  old  haU  at  Intwood  (polled 
down)  belonged  to  Sir  T.  GretoaiiL 

6}  m.  HdhermU  Stat  Here  still 
stands  the  stump  of  an  oak,  hooped 
and  bound  together,  yet  stUl  w- 
tating,  under  which  Kett  and  his 
band  took  an  oath  **  to  reftom  ahosei 
in  church  and   state,***  vowing  to 
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Morifioe  ^  enibstance,  yea,  life  itself" 
in  the  cause  of  the  i)eop]e,  1549  (see 
Ntmeieh,  Bte.  21). 

Beyond  Hethersett  a  Rlimpae  is 
obtained,  U  of  Ketteringnam  Hall, 
the  fine  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Boileau, 
Bait.,  in  a  well-wooded  pork.  Here 
are  aome  interesting  antiquities :  the 
■word  of  Bayard  (on  which  are  two 
maoriptiona,  *  V mcere  ant  mora,"  and 
**  Soli  Deo  gloria,") ;  a  halbert  from 
Herat;  Etroacan  remains;  fiunilv 
portraiti.  The  pariah  Churek  (wiiich 
has  nave  and  chancel — no  aisles) 
contains  many  memorials  of  former 
lorda  of  Ketteringham ;  which,  after 
many  changes,  passed  early  in  the 
15th  oenty.  to  Sir  Henry  Grey  (one  of 
the  Northumberland  Greys).  The 
E.  window  of  the  ch.  had  formerly  in 
its  centre  the  figure  of  this  Sir  Henry, 
who  rebuilt  the  chancel.  This 
figure  has  entirtly  disappeared  :  the 
window  has  been  *' restored;"  the 
original  portions— the  Annunciation, 
flguiea  of  saintd,  and  some  urmorial 
shields — remaining,  whilst  many 
fragments  from  other  windows  haye 
been  worked  up  in  it  The  Greys 
were  succeeded  by  Heveninghams; 
and  in  the  eh.  is  the  canopied  altar- 
tomb  of  Thomas  Heveningham,  d. 
1499,  with  small  enamelled  brasses- 
kneeling  figures  of  hims<  If  and  wife. 
He  is  recorded  as  '*  baronettus,"  a 
singular  title  before  the  creations  of 
James  L ;  but  the  heiis  of  Heveningp- 
ham,  being  created  knights,  were 
permitted  to  take  and  keep  the  name 
of  **  knights  bannerets,*'  which,  like 
''baroneV'  signified  a  minor  baron. 
Another  William  Hereningham,  one 
of  the  Charles  I.  **  regicides,"  but 
afterwaids  pardoned  (died  in  1677), 
14  buried  in  the  ch. ;  and  the  monu- 
ment erected  for  him  and  for  their 
children  by  his  wife,  Lady  Mary,  is 
a  good  example  of  the  time.  Tl.ere 
sie  many  monuments  for  the  family 
of  Atkyns,  which  succeeded.  In 
1836  Kett^ingham  was  bought  by 
J.  P.  Boil^u,  Esq.,  of  Tacolnestone 
Hall,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in 


1838.  He  was  descended  in  an 
unbroken  line  fmm  EUenne  BoUeau, 
first  Grand  Provost  and  Governor  of 
Paris  in  1250,  and  his  ancestors  fied 
to  England  in  1691  on  account  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants. 

Tne  lofty  towers  of  Wymondham 
Gh.  are  conspicuous  rt.,  as  the  train 
reaches 

10}  m.  Wymondham  Stat.  (Here 
passengers  for  £.  Dereham  change. 
The  main  line  proceeds  by  Thetford 
to  Ely;  Bte.  32.)  Wymondham 
(/mis;  King's  Head;  White  Hart), 
pron.  Windham  (it  was  from  this 
place  that  the  Windham  fiimily  was 
named) ;  a  market-town,  witli  a  de- 
creasing population  (thnt  of  the  en- 
tire parish  in  1871  was  4(j44),  which 
grew  up  round  a  Benedictine  priory, 
founded  before  1107,  by  W-illiam 
de  Albini,  chief  butler  (pincema 
re^is)  to  Henry  I.  By  him  the 
pnory  (made  subordinate  to  St 
Alban's;  was  amply  endowed  with 
lands;  and  Henry  I.  added  more, 
besides  certain  privileges,  such  as  the 
right  to  all  wrecks  on  the  Norfolk 
coast  between  Ecdes,  HappisbnrKh, 
and  Tunstead,  and  2000  eels  annually 
from  the  parish  of  Elingey.  In  1448 
the  priory  was  made  an  independent 
abbey,  a  bull  being  procured  from 
Pope  Nicholas  Y.  At  the  Dissolution 
it  was  valued  at  2112. 16s.  6d.  {Dug- 
dale.) 

The  Chtirdi  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Alban,  now  the  parish  church,  but 
attached  to  the  abbey,  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  It  is  remarkable  for  having 
two  towers,  one  square,  at  the  W. 
end,  the  other  (once  central)  smaller, 
and  rising  into  an  octagon.  It  would 
seem  that  the  nave  always  served  as 
the  parish  ch.,  and  that  the  choir, 
and  other  portions  beyond  it  (.always 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  solid 
wall)  formed  the  ch.  of  the  abbey. 
The  nave  t  the  (mly  part  of  the  en. 
remaining)  consists  of  a  central  aisl 
with  Norm,  piers  and  aiehes ;  a  1 
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aisle  of  Ferp.  date,  wider  than  the 
centre;   and   a   8.  aisle,  which  is 
perhaps  originally  £.  E.,  with  Perp. 
and  aebaaed  insertions.     The  pier 
arches  and   triforiom  of  the  nave 
belong  to  the  original  work,  temp. 
Hen.    I.     "Though   the   nave   of 
Wymondham  is  far  inferior  in  scale 
to  those  of   Norwich   and  Ely,  it 
somewhat  partakes  of  their  charac- 
ter.     As   in   these   examples,  the 
triforium  is  a  large  and  important 
feature,  oonsisting  in  each  bay.  like 
that  of  the  former  cathedral,  of  a 
single  undivided  semicircular  arch, 
not  much  differing  in  size  or  eleva- 
(tion  from  the  pier  arch  below.'* — 
liev.  J,  L,  Petit.     The  piers   are 
square  and  massive,  and  the  arches 
enriched  with  zigzag  cable  mould- 
ings,  and    other   ornaments.     The 
clerestory  is  Perp.,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  Perp.  open  roof,  of  a  t; 
somewhat  unusual  in  Norfolk.    The 
easternmost  bay  fonns  the  chancel, 
and  was  separated  from  the  eastern 
ch.  by  a  solid  screen,  with  side  doors. 
''  This  peculiar  arrangement  is  per- 
haps somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
St.  Alban's  and  Growland  Abbey, 
where  a  large  screen,  with  two  side 
doors  instead  of  a  central  one,  divides 
the  nave  from  the  choir."~.Bev.  /. 
L.  Petit  (whose  memoir  on  this  ch. 
will  bo  found  in  the  Norwich  vol.  of 
the  *  Arch.  Institute ').  8.  of  the  altar 
is  a  very  rich  "  renaissance "  struc- 
ture in  terra-cotta,  forming  a  triple 
arch,  with  canopies.     These  arches 
may  have  served  as  sedilia,  but,  if  so, 
are  unique  in  character.    The  nave 
is  full  of  pews  and  uffly  monuments 
against  the  piers,  and  mtdly  wants  a 
**  clearing."    The  font  is  fine  Perp. 
The  N.  aisle  has  a  very  rich  Perp, 
roof.     The  S.  ai^e  has  apparentl]i 
debased  windows  inserted  in  E.  £. 
arches.    In  the  spandrels  of  the  S. 
porch  is  a  representation  of  the  An- 
Himdation.  The  W.  or  main  tower  is 
superb,  and  was  buUt  (1410-1470) 
by  the  parishioners,  who  here,  as 
t  Norwicji,  Bury,  and  elsewhere, 


were  at  perpetual  feud  with  the 
monks.  It  is  of  flint  and  stone,  with 
stone  shafts  at  the  angles,  and  octa- 
gonal buttresses.  In  the  uppermo^ 
story  are  double  windows,  under  an 
ogee  arch.  Remark  the  remains  of 
a  very  rich  parapet  above  the  nave 
clerestory. 

From  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  ch.-yd. 
the   E.  or  octagonal    tower,  much 
draped  with  ivy,  is  very  picturesque. 
It  is  Perp.,  but  of  earlier  date  than 
the  W.  tower.    Some  ruins  of  the 
chancel  remain,  and  of  a  large  square 
chapel  (or  chapter-house?)  on  the 
S.  side.    But  the  greater  portion  of 
tiie  ruins  were  "cleared  away"  in 
1832.     At  the  Dissolution,  the  in- 
habitants of  Wymondham  procured 
a  grant  of  certain  portions  of  the 
monastic  buildings,  and  of  the  choir 
which  had  serv^  as  the  ch.  of  the 
abbey.    In  spite  of  this  grant,  Ser- 
jeant Flowerdew,  of  Hethersett,  a 
great  destroyer  of  church  propt-rty, 
and  so  eager  for  spoil  that  at  Hether- 
sett,  where  he  was  himself  buried, 
he  is  said  to  have  removed  tomba^ 
and  to  have  taken  their  leaden  wrap- 
pings from  the  deed— stripped  the 
lead  from  the  roofs  of  the  choir  and 
other  buildings,  and  carried  off  the 
"freestone**  from  the  choir,  which 
soon  fell  into  complete  ruin.     (In 
it  the  founder,  William  de  Albinl 
had  been  buried,  before  the  high 
altar.)    The  Ketts  of  Wymondham. 
who   had  procured  the  grant,  and 
were  very  desirous  to  save  the  ch.. 
never  forgave  Flowerdew,  and  on 
the  outbreak   of  the  rebellion,  in 
1549  (BBd  Norwich,  Bte.  21 X  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  rebels  was.  tt 
Rett's  instigation,   to  throw  down 
certain  fences  which  Flowerdew  M 
newly  erected  at  Hethersett.  Bobert 
Kett,  the  chief  leader,  was  a  tanner 
of  this  place— a  man  of  an  old  local 
family,  and  of  some  property.    He 
was  hanged  from  the  battlement  of 
Norwich  Castle.    His  brother,  Wil- 
liam Kett,  was  hanged  in  chains 
from  the  steeple  of  Wymondham. 
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Neftr  the  ch.  is  the  Perp.  chapel  of 
St.  ThomM  of  Oanterbury,  now  used 
as  the  grammar  school. 

Wjrmondham  fair  was  held  on  the 
8th  of  July,  the  translation  of  St. 
Thomas.  *' Grand  processions  and 
interludes  "  then  went  on,  and  people 
assembled  from  all  quarters,  it  wai 
at  thia  fair,  in  1549,  that  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  (see  Kte.  21). 

In  the  market-place  is  the  old 
cross,  raised  on  three  steps,  and  a 
room  above  it,  built  1616,  and  re- 
stored in  1863.  It  is  octagonal,  of 
wood  and  plaater,  supported  on  8 
wooden  piUara,  with  stone  bases. 
The  ikx>r  and  the  great  beams  are 
worth  notice.  On  the  walls  are  carred 
the  town  arms,  and  many  articles  of 
turnery  —  wooden  spindles,  spoons, 
ftc. — for  which  Wymondham  was 
once  famous.  The  room  serves  as  a 
reading  room. 

[2  m.  N.E.  of  Wymondham  is 
SUmJuld  HdO,  a  moated  Tudor  house, 
well  known  as  the  scene  (Nov.  28, 
1848)  of  the  murder  of  the  two 
Jennys,  &ther  and  son,  b^  Rush. 
^Ii«.  Jenny  and  her  maid  were 
wounded.  Stanfield  Hall,  and  not 
Lidcote,  on  the  borders  of  Ezmoor,  as 
we  have  all  leapied  to  believe,  was 
the  home  of  Amy  Bobsart,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Robsart,  of 
Stanfield,  and  the  ill-fated  wife  of 
R<»beft  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Stanfield  seems  to  have  belonged,  at 
this  time,  to  the  Appleyard  Limily, 
but  it  was  certainly  occupied  by  Sir 
John  Bobsari 

In  Athwdthorpe  Ch,,  4  m.  S.W., 
tre  the  fine  effigies  of  Sir  Edmund 
de  Tboipe  and  Us  wife,  engraved  by 

Leaving  Wymondham  by  the 
branch  line  to  £.  Dereham,  we  reach 


ing  in  a  park  which,  although  flat, 
is  rendered  striking  by  its  magni- 
ficent trees.  Here,  among  many 
objects  of  interest,  is  a  portrait  of 
Vandyek,  by  .himself,  when  young. 
In  the  house,  preserved  as  heir- 
looms, are  a  rosary  of  coral  beads, 
intermixed  with  gold,  given  by  Cathe- 
rine, Queen  of  Henry  V.,  to  the  wife 
of  Sir  John  Wode house  who  fought 
at  Agincourt ;  and  the  silver  hilt  of 
a  sword  and  a  poniard  which  be- 
longed to  the  same  brave  knight ; 
part  of  the  gold  brocade  dress  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  worn  on  her  visit 
to  Kimberley,  on  her  progress 
through  Norfolk,  1578  (when  she 
lodged  in  old  Wodehouse  Tower, 
some  remains  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  Park  neiir  the  church).  In 
token  of  Sir  John's  prowess,  Henry 
gave  him  as  his  motto  •*  Agincourt,^' 
or,  as  the  family  bear  it,  "Frappe 
fort,  Agincourt"  The  title  of  Baron 
Wodehouse  was  conferred,  in  1797, 
on  a  family  which  had  existed  here 
as  knights  and  baronets  since  the 
time  of  Henry  IV. :  it  has  since  be- 
come that  of  Earl  of  Kimberley. 
The  ancient  crest  of  the  house  was  a 
"  wode,"  mad  or  savage  man ;  called 
in  heraldry  a  "  wode  house."  Two  of 
them  appear  as  supporters  to  the 
shield  of  anns.  The  "Kimberley 
Wildmaii "  was  long  the  sign  of  the 
village  inn. 

The  corr  or  wood  of  oakt  in  the 
park,  rising  ftom  the  margin  of  a 
lake  of  28  acres,  is  considered  the 
finest  in  Norfolk. 

The  parish  ch.  contains  a  hraw 
for  John  Wodehouse,  in  armour 
(146.*)),  and  several  monuments  to 
the  Wodehouses. 

[Si  m.  8.E.  of  Kimberley  Stat  is 
the  very  fine  Ch,  of  Hingham  (ded.  to 
St^  Andrew),  well  deserving  a  visit. 


14  m.  from  Norwich,  Kimberley  It  is  late  (curvilinear.  Dec.  and  Perp., 
Stat  At  no  great  distance  rt.  iai  andwasbuiltalmofitentirciybyBemi- 
lktnberi^  Hall  (Earl  of  Kimberley),  gins  of  Hetherautt,  rector  from  1319 
a  brick  mansion  of  Italian  character,  to  1359.  (^  He  was,"  says  Blomefield, 
boilt  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  stand*  |  "  a  man  of  great  note  in  his  time. 
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being  trustee  and  feoffee  for  meet  of  i 
the  oeet  fomilies  in  the  county.'*) 
The  main  arcade  is  beautiful  work, 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  14th 
centy.  It  is  very  lofty,  with  a  imall 
clerestory  abo?e»  and  heads  at  the 
intersections  of  the  main  arches. 
The  roof  is  not  greatly  enriched,  but 
has  some  graceful  open  carving. 
There  is  a  lofty  arch  open  to  the 
tower,  and  an  equally  lotty  chancel 
arch.  The  chancel  is  long,  with  2 
late  Dec  windows  on  either  side. 
The  E.  window  is  Perp.,  with  heavy 
stone  work.  It  is  filled  with  Flemish 
(?)  glass  of  Perp.  date,  obtained  from 
abroad  in  1818,  by  Lord  Wodehouse 
of  Kimberley,  very  silyery  in  tone 
and  rich  in  colour.  The  principal 
subjects  are  from  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
with,  in  front,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  a  small  figure  of  St.  Catherine, 
on  whose  fin^r  the  Infant  Saviour  is 
placing  the  ring.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  chancel  is  the  very  stately  sltar- 
tomb  (much  shattered  and  defaced) 
of  Thomss  Lord  Morley,  Baron  of 
Bye  and  Marshal  of  Ireland;  died 
1435.  He  served  in  the  French  wars 
of  Uenrv  V.,  and  a  covenant  remains 
in  which  the  king  agrees  that  this 
Lord  Morley  should  have  all  the 
prisoners  he  and  his  men  could  take, 
except  kings,  princes,  kings'  sons, 
and  some  otners.  The  whole  design 
of  the  monument  is  remarkable  for 
its  richness  and  originality.  The 
altar-tomb,  on  which  remain  the 
matrices  of  two  laree  brasses— those 
of  Lord  Morley  and  his  wife -stands 
within  a  canopied  arch  thickly  set 
with  fi^^ures,  and  having  at  the  back 
many  email  ^*  weepers."  At  the  base 
are  the  shields  of  Morley,  Marshall, 
Bourchier,  De  la  Polo,  and  others. 
Above,  in  a  central  niche,  is  the 
Saviour,  with  kneeling  fig^ures  of  a 
luia^ht  and  hidy. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  chnncel  are 
the  ruins  of  the  sacristy  (?).  The 
tower,  fine  and  lofty  (120  ft.;,  is  late 
Dec,  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of 
the  ch. 


mngham  passed  (after  the  destb 
of  John  le  Marshall,  in  1316)  frm 
the  Marshalls,  Barons  of  Rye,  to  tbe 
Morleys,  Robert  de  Morley  bavins 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Marsi^alk 
Hingham  was  regarded  as  the  heed 
of  the  barony  of  Rye,  in  Sussex. 
John  Marshall  of  Hingham  ni 
created  Marshal  of  Ireland  in  1207 ; 
and  both  the  barony  and  the  ms^ 
shalship  passed  to  the  Morleys. 
Ralph  of  Hingham,  Canon  of  6t 
Paid  B  in  London,  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  Justice  Itinerut 
in  1271  and  following  years,  was  hen 
here,  and  died  in  1308.  His  tomb  I 
in  old  St  Paul's  recorded  him  as  | 
••  flos  legum  "— 

"  I<:z  Uengbam  dlctns  Radnlplrai  vir  bene- 

dIctUB." 

Nevertheless,  he  was  deprived  of  bis 
rank,  and  fined  7000  marks,  at  whst 
Fuller  calls  ^the  general  poigiog 
and  garbling  of  the  Judges,  in  tiie 
18th  year  of  Edward  L 

Robert  Peck,  Vicar  of  Hinghsm, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  centy.,  a 
man  of  **  very  violent  achismatical 
spirit,'*  pulled  down  the  altsr  raiU, 
and  lowered  both  altar  and  chsoceL 
Bp.  Wren  interfered.  Peck  fled,  and 
passed  to  New  England,  witli  many 
of  his  parishioners,  where  the? 
*'  erected  a  town  and  c(J(my  by  tbe 
name  of  Hingham,**  now  a  thriving 
and  populous  town  in  Massaohusettd. 
After  the  deposition  of  the  bishopi. 
Peck  returned,  and  resumed  bis 
rectory,  presiding  over  the  original 
Bingham  from  1646  till  his  derai,  i& 
1656. 

Acrofs  the  country,  some  3  m. 
S.K  of  Hingham,  is  Dtopham,  a  fine 
ch.  witli  a  Dec  nave  and  a  noble 
Perp.  tower,  a  landmark  for  tbe 
surrounding  country,  f  m.  from  the 
ch.  is  a  lofl^  elm  called  "  Dtopbam 
high  tree,*'  shorn  and  pollarded,  bot, 
like  the  tower,  conspicuous  for  rnanr 
miles  round.  Evelyn,  in  his '  YoKti 
Trees,'  rooords  an  **  extnofdioarr 
large  and  stately  linden*tr^"  wbicb 
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etew  here,  and  was  cut  down  early 
m  the  last  century.  It  was  **  16 
yds.  nboat  the  root  nenr  the  earth/* 
and  30  yds.  to  the  uppermost  houghs, 
^surmounting  the  mmous  tilia  of 
Zurich  in  Switzerland."  At  Great 
EUkigham,  4  m.  S.W.  of  Hingham.  is 
a  late  Deo.  Ch.,  with  a  light  arcade, 
a  well-developed  chancel,  and  good 
window  tracery.  The  tower  has  a 
shingled  spire.  All  theee  villages 
have  greens,  and  some  line  trees 
about  them.  The  tourist  may  cross 
from  Hingham  hv  Deopham  and 
Ellingham  to  Attlehorougn,  where  is 
a  very  fine  and  interesting  ch.  (Bte. 
32).  The  distance  will  be  about 
10  DL,  through  a  flat  district,  not 
very  picturesque,  though  here  and 
there  oommanaing  wide  views  over  a 
well-wooded  'country .  The  only  land- 
marks are  such  great  ch.  towers  as 
Deopham  or  Hingham. 

rt.  of  the  rood,  2^  m.  W.  of  Hing- 
luun,  is  SeouUoii,  where  there  is  a 
mere  2  m.  round,  with  its  banks 
thickly  set  with  reeds  and  bul- 
rushes. Here  the  black-headed  g^l 
breeds  in  enormous  numbers,  and 
their  eggs  are  collected,  to  be  sold 
u  plovers*  eggs,  by  thousands  for 
the  London  market.  There  are  only 
three  breeding-places  of  this  gpiU  in 
Britain.  The  scene  is  verv  curious 
but  the  mere  can  be  visited  only  by 
special  permission. 

It  was  in  this  part  of  Norfolk  that, 
sooording  to  a  local  tradition, 

*  A  ■mtlenuD  of  good  account 
In  Norfulke  dwelt  of  Lite, 
Who  did  in  bunonr  far  «annoant 
Moat  men  of  his  estate." 

Between  Scoulton  and  the  village 
of  Watton  (3  m.)  is  Weyland  or 
"Wailing'  Woody  in  which  the 
"  lamentable  tragedy  "  of  the  Babes 
in  the  Wood  is  said  to  have  been 
coDSommated.    Here— 

-  IVte  pretty  babeu,  with  hand  in  hand, 
Went  wandering  up  and  down ; 

Bot  never  UMn-e  oonkl  «ee  the  man 
Approaditiig  from  ihetown. 

Tbdr  prcily  Hpa  with  blackberries 
Were  all  beMWtfcd  and  dyed; 


And  when  they  miw  the  darksome  night 
They  sat  them  down  and  cried." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
name  of  the  wood  (in  Domesday, 
Wandunt  —  it  gives  name  to  the 
hundred,  and  the  sheriif  s  toum  was 
always  held  at  a  certain  place  in  the 
wood)  has  not  given  rise  to  this 
locali  ation  of  the  story.  Wanelunt 
(wun  land,  wan  =  poor,  rough  ?)  be- 
came Wt-yland,  as  the  hundred  is 
now  called,  and  Weyland  here  passed 
into  "Wailmg."  The  Church  of 
Watton  •(except  the  nave)  was  re- 
built in  1840.  Over  the  N.  porch 
was  a  crucifix — which  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  £.  end.) 

MerUm  Hall,  2  m.  8.  of  Watton,  is 
an  old  house  belonging  to  Lord 
Walsingham.  Rebuilt  in  1613,  it 
was  thoroughly  restored  in  1831  and 
1843.  The  church  contains  a  good 
Deo.  chancel  screen.  The  upper 
part  of  the  wooden  cover,  of  taber- 
nacle work,  to  the  font,  and  the  crane 
from  which  it  hangs,  are  fine  Ferp. 
work,  and  interesting.] 

Betuming  to  the  Dereham  Railway, 
the  next  station  is — 

15}  m.  Hardingham;  then 
17|  m.  Thuxton  Stat. ;  and 
19f  Yatham  Stat.  There  is 
nothmg  calling  for  special  notice  at 
any  of  these  stations.  [^At  Shipdham, 
6  m.  S.W.  of  Yazham,  is  a  library  in 
a  small  room  above  the  ch.  porch. 
(The  ch.  is  of  the  15th  centy.)  The 
libmry  belongs  to  the  rector  for  the 
time  oeing,  and  is  sold  with  the 
advowson.  It  is  said  to  contain  some 
Caxtons,  and  certiiinly  does  contain 
•*  The  Floure  of  the  Commandments," 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  1509 ; 
with  some  other  rarities.  There  is 
an  illuminated  Psalter  of  the  15th 
centy  J    At 

2l|  m.  Eaa  Dereham  Stat,  is  a 
Junction  of  lines ;  one  branching  N. 
by  Fakenham  and  Walsingham  f 
WeUs  (Rte.  28);  the  other  procce< 
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ing  W.  by  Bwaffham  to  Lynn  (Rte. 
27). 

The  town  of  Eoit  Derdtam  (Fop. 
of  parish,  5107 ;  Inn :  King's  Arms) 
is  interesting  from  its  fine  Ch.^  and 
for  its  associations  with  the  Poet 
Cowper,  who  is  buried  here.  *'  The 
di.,"  says  8outhey,  "is  remarkable 
for  many  remains  of  antiquity ;  and 
unless  we  should  in  some  stage  of 
national  insanity  imitate  the  French 
in  their  foolery,  and  translate  au- 
thors from  their  graves  as  f«ints 
were  formerly  translated,  it  will  be 
visited  hereafter  by  travellers  for 
Cowper's  sake." — Life  of  Cowper, 
iii.  205.  The  town  is  clean  and 
pleasant,  with  some  noble  trees  in 
the  churchyard,  and  altogether  was 
no  bad  retreat  for  the  stricken  poet, 
who  lived  here  from  1796  till  his 
death,  in  1800. 

Dereham  Church  (dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas)  is  nevertheless  indebted 
for  its  origin  to  St  Withburga,  one 
of  the  many  sainted  daughters  of 
Anna,  Eiug  of  the  East  Anglians  in 
the  7th  centy.  She  had  built  for  her- 
self an  oratory  at  Holkham,  but 
afterwards  removed  to  this  place, 
giving  herself  and  her  **  family  **  of 
maidens  to  a  life  of  contemplation. 
She  laid  the  foundation  here  of  a  large 
ch.  and  nunnery,  and,  dying  in  743, 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard.  More 
than  50  years  afterwards  her  remains 
were  translated  into  the  ch.  Her 
body,  sayd  the  legend,  was  found 
incorrupt;  and  a  spring  of  most 
pure  water  issued  from  the  grave 
in  which  she  had  been  lying.  She 
was  venerated  at  East  Dereham  for 
many  generations,  until  King  Edgar 
gave  Dereham  to  the  monastery  at 
Ely.  and  with  it  the  body  of  St. 
Withburga.  So  great  was  the  resist- 
ance of  the  men  of  Dereham  to  the 
removal  of  their  treasure  that  the 
monks  were  obliged  to  steal  it  by 
night,  and  only  with  great  difficulty 
conveyed  it  to  Ely,  where  Withburga 
rested  near  the  shrine  of  her  more 
£Eimou8  sister,  St.  Etheldreda.    Dur- 


ing her  life  at  East  Dereham,  St 
Withburga  and  her  maidens  are  faid 
to  have  been  miraculously  fed  by 
two  milch  deer,  which  came  eveij 
morning  to  a  certain  bridge,  wd 
waited  there  to  be  milked.  Bat  a 
man  in  the  place,  **  instigated  by  the 
Devil,"  took  bow  and  arrows'  uA 
killed  both  the  deer ;  after  which  be 
was,  of  course,  **  smitten  with  jaun- 
dice, consumed  away,  and  miserably 
died."  This  legend  (which,  or  a 
very  similar  ont-,  is  told  of  other 
saints)  seems  to  have  found  a  rest- 
ing-place here  in  connection  with 
the  name  of  the  place— Deor-bsffl 
(Derrega  in  Domesday). 

The  ch.  consists  of  nave,  with  aislos, 
central  towet,  short  transept  with 
eastern  chapels,  and  chancel.  The 
chancel  is  E.  £.,  with  a  Perp.  £. 
window.  The  chancel  arch  is  Perp.; 
but  at  the  sides  are  singular  twisted 
shafts  belonging  to  older  (Trans.' 
Norm.)  work.  The  ardi  openiog  to 
the  N.  transept  is  Dec,  with  short 
shafts  carried  on  brackets  termioai- 
ing  in  knots.  The  central  towrt, 
with  lantern  and  graceful  arcade, 
is  Early  Perp.  and  very  good.  In 
the  nave  the  arcade  seems  Perp.. 
but  carried  on  late  £.  E.  piers.  The 
original  roof  remains  in  the  transept 
chapels,  and  is  diapered  with  double- 
headed  eagles,  and  other  devicea  In 
the  S.  transept  u  the  very  fine  Perp. 
fonif  which,  when  perfect,  must  hare 
been  equal  to  any  in  Norfolk.  It  dis- 
plays the  7  Sacraments.  Angels  enp- 
port  the  basin ;  and  on  Ihe  steps  are 
figures  of  saints.  Much  colour  is 
traceable  under  the  white  paint  with 
which  it  is  now  covered.  Here  tf 
also  a  fine  Flemish  (?)  cheat,  with 
figures  of  saints,  and  a  remarkahle 
lock.  A  small  figure  of  the  Savionr, 
wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
with  His  hands  bound  in  front  liAs 
up  and  displays  the  keyhole  beneath. 
A  brass  plate  indicates  that  the 
chest  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Buckenharo  Castle,  the 
property  of  the  Howards,  was  given 
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to  the  ch.  by  Samuel  Kash,  Jao.  1, 
1786.  It  apparently  dates  from  the 
first  ^ean  of  the  16th  centy.,  and  ia 
certainly  not  "400  years  old,"  as 
is  asserted. 

The  organ,  by  Schmidi,  is  praised 
by  Dr.  Burney  in  his  *  History  of 
Music'  In  the  ch.  are  2  brcMe$, 
smaU,  but  worth  notice :  Ed.  Kelyng, 
Vicar,  1479.  and  Etheldreda  CasteU, 
1406. 

lu  the  N.  transept,  known  as  the 
Chapel  of  St  Edmund,  under  the 
N.  window,  is  the  grave  of  Cowper, 
He  died  in  a  house  in  the  marKet- 
place  (see  jpo$t%  April  25, 1800,  where 
hia  old  friend  and  companion,  Mrs. 
Unwin,  had  died  in  1796.  She  also 
is  buried  here ;  and  the  inscriptions 
on  both  tlie  memorial  tablets  were 
written  by  Hayley.  The  monument 
was  erected  at  the  cost  of  Lady  Hes- 
keth ;  but  it  seems  to  haye  been 
desij^ed  by  Hayley,  who  in  a  letter 
to  Lady  Hesketh  talks  of  the  "  ele- 
gance of  my  design."  "  Blake  as- 
sures me,"  he  adds,  ''the  pkister 
model  of  the  monument,  now  in 
Flazman's  study,  is  universally  ad- 
mired for  its  elegant  simplicity." — 
Sovihef^s  'Life  of  Cowper,^  iii. 
238.  It  may  fairly  be  said  of  it  that 
it  does  not  mar  by  any  obtrusive- 
oeas  the  sad  and  solemn  feeling 
which  naturally  arises  at  the  graye 
ofOowper. 

The  Perp.  S.  porch,  of  flint  and 
stone,  with  niches,  and  2  external 
stoops,  built  temp.  Hen.  YII.,  by 
Bo^  and  Margaret  Boton,  and  the 
E.  £.  door,  which  it  encloses,  should 
be  noticed.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
cli.  stands  an  enormous  square  tower, 
called  **  the  new  Clocker  "—built  in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  VII.— when  the 
central  tower  of  the  ch.  was  found 
too  weak  to  support  the  bells.  The 
lower  walls  or  the  tower  are  9  ft. 
thick.  In  the  uppermost  stage  are 
Perp.  windows.  Close  to  the  W.  end 
of  the  cli.  is  8L  Withhurga'a  WeU,  the 
spring  which  ia  said  to  haye  burst 
forth  ffom   her  giaye.    It  is  in  a 


small  enclosed  plot,  full  of  flowers, 
haying  at  one  end  an  arch  (not  of 
early  character)  with  an  inscription 
recording  that  Withburga,  youngest 
daughter  of  Annas  (Anna),  King  of 
the  E.  Anglians,  was  once  buried 
there.  The  spring  was  famous  for 
its  miraculous  cures,  and  was  re- 
sorted to  by  numerous  pilgrims. 

The  Junue  in  which  Cowper  died 
(April  25,  1800)  was  pulled  down 
(1874),  and  a  Congregationalist 
ohapel,  called  the  '*  Cowper  Memo- 
rial Church,"  built  on  the  site. 
(The  house  stood  in  the  Market 
Place  close  to  the  King's  Arms  Inn, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  Com  Hall.) 

A  monumi  nt  in  the  oliapel  bears 
this  inscription,  arranged  by  Dean 
Stanley : — 

THIS 

MONUMENT 

IS  EBBCniD 

OH  THB  8ITB  OF  THK  HOUSB 

WBKRK  THB 

BELOVED  Post  or  Olkxt 

WILLIAX    COWPSB 

speirr  thk  last  teabs  or  hib  lifb 

miDKK    TUB    CABK    Or    FAITHTUL    rBIEVDS 

UB  UBS  BURIED  IM  THE  PABI8H  CHURCH 

HAVtKO  OIVKN  DP  HIS  SOUL  TO  Gob 

April  25th 
1800. 

**  I  was  R  fttricken  deer  thst  left  the  herd 

Long  since.    With  nuoy  an  arrow  deep 

'      Inflx'd 

My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  with- 
drew 

To  seeic  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 

Tbere  was  1  foond  by  One  who  had  him- 
self 

Been  hart  l^  the  archers.  In  his  side  He 
bore, 

And  In  Uls  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars." 

**  The  house  at  Dereham,"  writes 
Sonthey,  *'  was  not  found  less  suit- 
able for  him,  because  it  fronted 
the  market-place;  that  circum- 
stance was  by  no  means  displeas- 
ing to  him;  and  there  was  a  way 
into  the  fields  without  entenn^ 
the  street"  The  house  belongp 
to  Cowper's  cousin,  John  Johnsc 
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who  brought  him  from  Weston  into 
Norfolk,  and  remained  in  close  at- 
tendance on  the  poet  until  his  death. 
Gowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  came  into 
Norfolk  in  July,  1795.  Their  first 
home  was  in  an  old  personage  at 
North  Tnddenham,  about  4  m.  £.  of 
E.  Dereham.  Thence  they  removed 
to  Dunham  Lodge,  near  Swaffham ; 
and  thence,  in  October,  1796,  to  E. 
Dereham.  In  December  of  that  year 
Mrs.  Unwin  died.  During  his  resi- 
depoe  here  Gowper  made  several 
visits  to  the  coast  at  Mundesley 
(Rte.  23).  His  motlur's  relatives 
had  all  been  natives  of  Norfolk.  His 
name  is  in  good  remembrance  at  E. 
Dereham;  and  the  ** Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,"  liesides  a 
**  Feeling  Heart,"  have  a  •*Poet 
Gowper  Lodge— an  honour  wliicli, 
had  it  been  b^towed  in  his  lifetime, 
might  well  have  drawn  an  amusing 
**  copy  of  verses "  &om  the  author 
of  *  John  Gilpin.' 

The  country  around  E.  Dereham 
is  pleasing,  and  abounds  with  gar- 
dens and  orchards.  The  Ch,  of 
OfeBBOthdUy  2i  m.  N.W.,  is  E.  £., 
with  some  good  panel  paintings  on 
the  screen.  The  archieologist  should, 
from  E.  Derehum,  visit  Elring  Gh. ; 
and  he  may  drive  round  by  Bylauah 
(pron.  Belaugh)  HaU,  returning  by 
Swanston  Morley.  The  round  will 
be  about  12  m.  Elaing  Ch.  is  through- 
out late  Dec.  ^curvilinear),  and  was 
built  by  Bir  Hugh  Hasting  (died 
1347),  whose  fine  brasB  remams  here. 
It  consists  of  a  broad  nave  without 
aisles,  a  well-developed  chamel,  and 
a  western  tower.  The  windows  have 
flowing  and  peculiar  tracery.  The 
plain  but  good  nave  roof  is  original. 
That  of  uie  chancel  is  new.  The 
tower  arch  opening  to  the  nave  is 
unusually  narrow.  Some  fragments 
of  stained  glass  remain  in  the  E. 
window;  and  part  of  the  chancel 
screen  has  been  used  as  a  reredos. 
(The  E.  window  seems  to  have  con- 
tained the  figures  of  the  founder.  Sir 


Hugh  Hastings  and  his  wif&)  The 
font  is  very  graceful,  with  a  flowing 
pattern  round  the  basin.    Tihe  on- 

g'nal  cover  exists,  and  is  said  to 
)  the  most  ancient  in  £2ngI&iMi 
In  the  chaiioel  is  the  bram  of  Sir 
Hugh  Hastings,  protected  by  t 
board.  It  has  been  very  fine,  and 
much  enriched  with  shields  of  aim 
in  enamel.  In  the  canopy  appear 
St.  George  and  the  DragtML  Abore 
are  figures  of  the  Saviour  and 
the  Virgin.  At  the  sides  weie  8 
•* weepers"  in  armour.  Ed.  111^ 
Thos.  Beeuchamp,  £.  of  Wanriek, 
Despencer  (?  lost ',  Roger  Lord  Grty 
of  Kuthyn  (lost),  Hen.  Plantageoet 
E.  of  Lancaster,  Lawrence  Hastings, 
E.  of  Pembroke  (lost),  Ralph,  Lonl 
Staflbrd,  and  Lord  St.  Amand-all 
the  effigies  with  armorial  bearings 
on  the  jupons.  This  strikine  bno, 
—one  of  the  only  3  whi<£  exist 
belonging  to  the  first  25  yeazs  of 
Edw.  III.  fthe  others  are  Sir  John 
Giffiird,  at  ^wers  Gififord.  Essex; 
and  Sir  John  de  Wantyng,  Wimbisb, 
Esses)— is  probably  of  foreign  woifc- 
manship.  The  legs  of  the  prindpal 
figure  are  gone. 

In  the  chancel  is  an  alfar-tomb  f<nr 
**Dame  Anne,  Anthony  Browne  his 
wife,"  with  some  quaint  venes. 
Some  ancient  stained  glaaa,  remoFed 
from  a  window  in  the  nave,  is  pre- 
served in  cases  in  the  vestry.  The 
N.  porch  and  door  mith  its  rich 
heading  should  be  noticed.  TheS. 
porch  und  door  are  plainer. 

Eleinq  HaU,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cieut  hall  of  the  Hastings  family,  is 
now  a  farmhouse.  It  contains  »ine 
very  ancient  portions,  but  is  mainlj 
of  the  16th  centy.  The  long  suidj 
ridge  of  high  ground  on  which  Br- 
laugh  Hall  stands  rises  beyond  the 
River  Wensum,  here  lined  by  hirad 
marshes  and  meadows.  On  the 
stream  are  swa'qs  belonging  to  the 
Hall.  Bylaugk  Churth  has  a  n^nnd 
tower,  but  the  greater  pert  is  modern. 
Btfaugh  HaU  (Rev.  U.  £.  Loobe; 
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who  rejwesents  the  groat  families  of 
FoEot  and  Hastiiigs)  is  a  vaat  mo- 
dem Italian  honse,  with  a  dock- 
tower  detached  from  the  chief  mass 
uf  bfmlding.  It  has  been  richly 
decorated  within  by  German  artiats. 
The  gardens  and  grounds  are  good, 
and  there  is  a  large  park,  studded 
with  yoimg  plantations.  The  house 
stands  unusually  high  for  this  part 
of  Sngland,  and  commands  wide 
Tiews.  It  is  possible  to  drive  through 
the  park  (leaye  being  obtained); 
and  oeyond  it  the  ground  again 
slopes  to  the  Wensum,  and  the  Ch. 
of  Bwcauion  Morley  is  reached.  This 
is  Perp.,  with  peculiar  tiansomed 
windows  in  the  nave,  and  richer 
windows  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles. 
The  main  arcade  is  light  and  lofty ; 
and  the  tower  opens  into  the  nave 
with  lofty  arches  on  3  bides.  The 
necoliar  reticulation  of  the  **  sound 
holes"  in  the  tower  (as  the  lesser 
openings  are  called)  should  be  no- 
ticed. There  are  large  windows  in 
the  topmost  story.  There  is  a  plea- 
sant view  from  the  churchyard,  look- 
ing toward  Bylaugh. 
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liOUTE  27. 

EAST  DEREHAM  TO  LYNN  BT  SWAFF- 
HAM  (0A9TLE  ACRE,  OXBtBGS, 
NAKFOBD). 

{Brawih  of  Great  Eattem  Railway.) 

Soon  after  leaving  East  Dereham, 
the  rly.  passes,  1.,  Soiiming,  where  is 
a  large  mixed  Churchj  with  a  late 
Perp.  tower  and  nave,  and  Dec  S. 
doorway  and  porch.  The  olianoel, 
with  Dec.  walls  and  Perp.  arch,  E. 
window,  and  piscina,  has  a  rood-loft 
and  a  small  bell,  said  to  have  been 
the  sanctus-bell.  The  font  is  £. 
Eng.,  but  with  some  Perp.  additions 
below.    It  is  curious. 

4  m.  Wendlivg  ^iAi, 

7  m.  Fransham  Stat  In  the 
Ch.  of  Great  Frawham  is  the  fine 
bnuB  of  Geof&y  Fransham,  1414. 

[2)  m.  N.W.  is  Dunfiam  Magna, 
one  of  the  churches  supposed  to  be 
Saxon.  The  central  tower  has  long 
and  short  work,  small  round-headed 
windows  splayed  inside  and  out, 
belfry  windows  with  central  shaft 
(.baluster).  The  B.  arch  has  a 
rude  cable-mouldine  impost.  **  The 
western  arch  has  the  regular  Norm, 
star  ornament  on  the  impost  mould- 
ing, the  same  as  in  the  chapel  in 
the  White  Tower,  London."  The 
nave  has,  on  the  N.  side,  an  arcade 
of  shallow  panelling  (but  much  of 
this  arcade  has  been  cut  away,  to 
give  room  for  the  present  windows^, 
with  segmental  arches ;  on  this  side 
is  an  Early  window.  The  S.  door  Ib 
E.  Eng.,  with  a  Perp,  porch.  The 
chancel  is  poor  Perp.,  as  is  the  font. 
At  the  W.  end  a  triangular-headed 
canopy  over  a  square-headed  door- 
way  (now   blodsed)  merits    notice 
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remains  of  a  wooden  acxeen  vitb 
paintings,  and  a  roodloft  stair.  The 
ch.  has  been  newly  seated  and  i«rt^ 
"restored;"  and  although  galleries 
have  been  retained,  they  are  iwrt 
very  objectionable.  Some'  <^  the  oid 
bench-ends,  with  curious  figures  of 
preachers,  have  been  worked  up  in 
the  reading-desk.  Both  tianai^ 
and  chancel  are  short  and  shallov. 
A  fine  Perp.  arch,  opening  to  the 
tower,  is  crossed  by  a  gallery,  half- 
way up.  The  tower,  grand  and 
massive,  was  completed  in  1510,  but 
is  degraded  by  a  modem  lantern 
on  its  summit.  A  bell-turret  (the 
sanctus?  )  on  the  gable  of  the  nave 
is  crowned  by  the  figure  of  an  angel. 
A  fine  avenue  of  limes  crosses  tbe 
churchyard.  Near  the  town  (N.W.; 
is  a  spacious  racecourse,  unused  since 
1861. 

Catile  Aere^  Cretgingham  Manor 
Houte,  and  Oxburgh  HaU,  may  best 
be  visited  from  SwafiTham  Station. 


What  seem  to  be  Roman  bricks 
appear  in  the  construction  of  much 
of  the  building.  **The  imposts  or 
caps  consist  of  square  mouldings  in 
reversed  steps,  like  a  window  at 
Deerhurst.  .  .  .  From  the  occur- 
rence of  the  same  ornaments  here 
as  at  Deerhurst,  and  the  chapel  in 
the  White  Tower,  London,  we  may 
almost  venture  to  assign  this  ch.  to 
the  end  of  the  rei^n  of  Edward  the 
GoDfessor,  or  tlie  beginning  of  that 
of  the  Conqueror."— J:  H.  JP.] 

8}  m.  LitOe  Ihmham  Stat. 

[3  m.  S.  is  Necton,  where  the 
Church  has  a  curiously  wrought 
oaken  roof.  At  the  bringing  of  the 
ribs  are  carved  angels,  and  below, 
upon  brackets,  are  the  twelve 
Apostles.  Here  are  a  pulpit  of 
carved  oak,  and  hrasset  to  Thomas 
Goodwyn,  1532 ;  to  Ismena  de  Wyn- 
ston,  1372,  witli  a  singular  head- 
dress ;  to  Mary  Rust,  1596 ;  and  to 
Philippa  de  Btauchamp,  in  a  nun's 
dress,  1384. 

In  Hone's  *  Every  Day  Book '  is  an 
account  of  the  Necton  Guild,  an 
antiual  Whitsun  fair,  at  which  a 
May- pole  is  set  up,  and  foot-races, 
wrestling-matches,  and  various  vil- 
lage sports  are  continued  for  two  or 
thuree  days. 

12^  m.  Stmffham  Stat.  {Inn: 
Crown.  Pop.  3700.)  This  is  an 
unimportant  market-town,  with  a 
specious  unpaved  market  -  place, 
where  much  butter  is  sold ;  and  a 
large  Perp.  Church,  built  about 
1474.  In  the  ch.  is  the  altar-tomb 
and  effigy  (with  collar  or  tippet  over 
his  gown,  and  a  small  cap)  of  John 
Botewright,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  and  chaplain  to 
Henry  VI.  He  ouilt  the  chancel. 
The  open  roof  of  wood  is  finely  carved 
and  supported  by  angels  (whose  out- 
spread wings  produce  a  striking  and 
curious  effect)  bearing  the  symbols 
'^f  our  Lord's  Passion.     There  are 


T(a.)  4  m.  N.  from  Swaffham  is 
*CasU€  Acre,  a  village  on  N.  bank  of 
the  Nar,  mostly  built  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  priory  and  the 
castle,  the  remains  of  which  make 
this  a  very  interesting  spot.  The 
drive  from  Swaffham  will  take  about 
half  an  hour.  "  Swaffham  Splashes'* 
is  first  crossed  —  a  furzy  conunoo, 
wet  in  winter.  The  chalk  oountnr 
beyond  is  somewhat  dreary,  with 
little  wood.  After  crossing  the 
river,  the  ruins  of  the  Prionf  sre 
seen  1.  in  a  pleasant  valley,  watered 
by  the  clear  stream  of  the  Nar,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  village.  The 
great  mound  of  the  QuUe  will  be 
passed  beforo  entering  the  street, 
and  may  be  first  visited. 

The  site  of  the  castle  was  granted 
by  the  Omqueror  to  William  de 
Warreue.  who  married  Qundrsda, 
daughter  of  Matilda  of  Flaiide» 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  became  the  wife  of  the 
Onqueror.  (See  Freeman's  *Xonn. 
Conq.,'  vol.  iii.)    He  founded  here 
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a  castle  and  Clnniflc  priory,  as  he 
had  done  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  where 
the  remains  of  himself  and  of  his 
wife  have    been  discovered  within 
the  last  few  years.     (William  and 
Gondiuda  had  been  received  with 
special    hospitality   at    Cliigny   on 
tneir  way  to  Rome,  and  were  great 
patrons  of  the  order.     It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  castle  and  priory 
here— one   on  high,  the  other   on 
low  groand— occupy  nearly  the  eame 
resp^iye   positions    as    the   castle 
ana  priory  at  Lewes.)     The  castle  at 
Acre  is  now  entirely  without  archi- 
tectural interest;    but  its  ground- 
plan — or    rather   the   plan   of  the 
enormous    earthworks    which    still 
remain — is  very  curious  and  notice- 
able, as  has  been  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Harrod  ('Castles  and 
Convents  of  Norfolk ').   These  works 
consist  of  a  circular  mound,  hav- 
ing a  work  of   a  horse-shoe  form 
attached  to  it  S.,  and  a  small  square 
enclosure  N.E.    On  tbe  W.,  extend- 
ing beyond  the  town,  and  nearly  to 
the  ch.,  is  a  very  laige  camp  or  en- 
closure, irregularly  square.    On  the 
circular  mound,  which  is  the  highest, 
Mr.  Harrod  discovered  the  founda- 
tioDs  of  the  principal  tower— of  no 
great  size,  but  with  very  thick  walls. 
This  mound  is  still  encircled  by  a 
curtain  wall  with  shallow,  buttresses, 
overgrown  in  parts  with  ivy.   With- 
in  the   horse -shoe   enclosure   are 
foundations  of  buildings.    Coins  of 
Vesfiasian   and    Constantine    have 
been  found  here;  and  Mr.  Harrod, 
in  excavating  on  the  circular  mound, 
discovered   much    Roman    pottery. 
His  conclusions  are  that  the  great 
enclosure    stretching    toward    the 
chnrch  was   a    Roman  camp,   thu 
irregular  form  of  which   was  ren- 
derd  necessary  from  the  desire  to 
connect  it  with  still  earlier  (British) 
ny>imds  and  earthworks,  on  which 
tbe  Norman  castle  was  afterwards 
QOQstrqcted.     These    mounds    are 
very  striking,  and   the  whole   ar- 
nogement  is  to  be  compared  with 


the  great  earthworks  attached  to  the 
castles  at  Clare,  Castle  Rising,  and 
elsewhere  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
The  position  of  Castle  Acre,  on  the 
line  of  a  very  ancient  road,  known 
as  the  "  Peddar's  Way,"  must  always 
have  been  one  of  great  importance. 
There  is  a  wide  view  over  the  country 
from  the  great  mound,  but  this  dis- 
trict is  comparatively  bare,  though 
there  are  a  few  fine  trees  N. 

The  large  enclosure,  or  Roman 
camp,  has  long  been  known  as  the 
"  Barbican."  Bailey  -  street  —  the 
maui  street  of  the  village— was 
"under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
stable of  the  castle,  and  was  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  numerous 
dependents,  the  armourers,  und 
other  traders,  whose  business  was 
almost  exclusively  connected  with 
the  castle."— ITarrod.  It  was  pro- 
tected at  its  N.  and  S.  ends  by  gate- 
ways with  round  flanking  towers,  of 
which  that  N.,  rude  B.  Eng.  work, 
remains. 

The  castle  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Warrenes  until  the 
death  of  the  last  of  that  family  in 
1347.  It  soon  afterwards  fell  into 
ruin.  The  estate  is  now  the  property 
of  Lord  Leicester,  whose  ance^jtor. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  was  in  the  receipt 
of  an  immense  income,  which  ^Ave 
him  greater  power  of  buying  land 
than  is  enjoyed  even  by  an  eminent 
railway  counsel  at  the  present  day. 
He  began  to  add  manor  to  manor, 
till  at  length  it  is  said  the  Crown 
was  aliirmed  lest  his  possessions 
should  be  too  great  for  a  subject. 
According  to  a  tradition  in  the 
family,  in  consequence  of  a  repre- 
sentation from  the  government, 
which  in  those  times  often  interfered 
with  the  private  concerns  of  indi- 
viduals, that  he  was.  monopolising 
injuriously  all  land  which  came 
into  the  market  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  purchase  "  one  acre  more,"  where- 
upon he  became  proprietor  of  the 
great  Castle  Acre  estate,  of  itself 
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equal  to  all  hlg  former  domainB. — 
Lord  CamjpbeZra'  life  of  Bir  Edward 
Coke/  (Tne  name  appears  to  repre- 
sent the  A.-S.  ascer,  wmch,  besides  its 
more  restricted  meaning  as  a  measure 
of  land,  signified  a  sown  or  coltivuted 
field,  and  may  hare  been  here  applied 
in  contrast  to  the  rough  surrounding 
moorland  or  coppice.) 

The  ruins  of  the  Priory  stand  in 
much  lower  gtound,  W.  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  near  the  river.  (There  is  a 
ron  in  the  village  who  professes 
have  tiie  right  of  admitting 
strangers,  and  of  '*  bringing  down 
caps  and  saucers."  The  visitor  wiU 
haraly  escape  without  a  sacrifice  to 
this  dragon.)  The  first  Earl  War^ 
rene  founded  a  priory  for  Gluniao 
monks  within  his  castle;  but  the 
space  was  found  too  narrow,  and  the 
second  Earl  removed  them  to  the 
site  now  occupied  .by  the  ruins. 
The  house  continued  subject  to 
Lewes  Priory  until  the  47th  Edward 
III.,  when  it  was  made  independent 
and  "denizen."  The  arm  of  St. 
Philip,  which  it  possessed,  attracted 
many  pilgprims  until  the  last;  al- 
though (Sistle  Acre  could  not  vie 
with  the  great  shrine  at  Walsing- 
ham.  The  entrance  into  the  pre- 
oinct  is  by  a  gateway,  of  flint,  with 
moulded  brick  dressings,  temp. 
Henry  YIL,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Warrene,  Warrene  quarterly,  France 
and  England,  and  those  of  the 
priory.  Passing  this  entrance,  there 
18  a  short  descent  to  the  ruins—the 
most  extentdve  and  the '  most  pic- 
turesque monastic  remains  in  Isor- 
folk.  The  W.  front  of  the  ch.,  of 
late  Norm,  character  (it  is  engraved 
in  Britton  and  Cotman,  and  in 
Bloome's  •  History  of  Castle  Acre ') 
is  very  fine  and  striking.  It  has  a 
sunken,  round-headed  portel,  enriched 
with  many  bands  of  mouldings,  all 
sharp  and  well  preserved.  Above  is 
a  Perp.  window,  an  insertion  of  the 
15th  centy.;  and  on  either  side  the 
wall  is  covered  with  arcades  of 
zound-headed  arches.     There  were 


towers  N.W.  and  8.W.  That  N. 
has  quite  disappeared.  A  fine  aidu 
with  zigzag  ornament,  <^>eDt  to 
the  S.W.  tower,  the  upper  porte 
of  which  is  of  very  fate,  almcet 
E.  Eng.,  chaiaoter.  The  injarks 
withio  the  ch.  have  been  vtrj 
severe.  It  was  used  as  a  quairy, 
until  such  devastation  was  stopped 
by  the  late  Lord  Leicester.  The 
piers  show  masses  of  flint  masooiy ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  grouiid- 
plan,  which  consists  of  nave,  central 
tower,  shallow  transept  (that  8.  with 
an  apsidal  eastern  chapel),  and  a 
choir,  which  was  enlarged  (the  K. 
aisle),  and  probably  a  Lady  chapel^ 
added,  during  the  Perp.  penod.  (The 
visitor  should  notice  the  picturesqoe 
view  looking  W.  through  the  main 

rtal.)  The  doister  was  ou  the 
side  of  the  nave;  and  on  tiie 
E.  side  of  the  cloister  were  the 
chapter -house,  and  the  donnitoiy 
(so  Mr.  Hanod  consid^s,  and  bo 
doubt  rightly)  above  a  loog  hall, 
which  was  probably  the  "calefitf- 
tory"  or  winter  "common  room* 
of  the  monks}.  The  chapter-hooae 
(Norm.)  shows  traces  of  tnearcad<?s 
with  which  its  walls  were  covered. 
The  stairs  leading  to  the  dormitory 
remain.  (E.  of  the  dormitory  wese 
some  buildings  of  Perp.  dati\  ap- 
parentlv  the  infirmary  and  its 
chapel.)  Beyond  the  dormitoiy,  S^ 
was  the  neoeasarium  and  its  ^ioa 
On  the  8.  side  of  the  cloister  was  the 
refectory ;  and  W.  a  range  of  cel- 
larage and  some  apartments,  inclod- 
ing  a  Perp.  chapel  (now  used  as  a 
farm  granary),  ^hich  seem  to  ha?e 
been  occupied  by  the  later  priors  im 
their  residence.  Some  foundatksu  of 
buildings  in  a  line  with  the  N. 
transept  are  fixed  on  by  Mr.  Harroii 
as  marking  the  earlier  site  of  the 
prior's  lodgings.  There  are  some 
picturesque  points  of  view  In  the 
cloisters,  especiallv  lookmg  W.  aod 
S.,  where  large  asn-irees  and  e]de^ 
bushes  group  well  with  the  miss. 
The  Paritk  Ckumh  (dedicated  to 
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St  James)  should  also  be  visited. 
The  nave  is  chiefly  Perp..  bnt  has 
some  £.  En^.  portions.  The  chan- 
cel was  ori^ally  £.  £ng.,  and  had 
a  fine  £.  window,  with  good  tracery. 
The  tower  arch  is  open  to  the  nave. 
The  aisle  windows  are  Perp.  aud 
those  no  the  8.  side  have  somewhat 
remarkable  traeery.  The  font  is 
Perp.,  with  a  lofty,  light,  and  beauti- 
ful cover,  injured  by  the  addition  of  a 
dove,  which  has  been  made  to  crown 
its  sheaf  of  pinnticles.  The  ch., 
whitewashed  and  unrestured,  retains 
its  original,  but  plam,  benches  and 
bench-ends. 

ih.)  5  m.  S.£.  from  Bwaffham  is 
Onsingham  Manor  Houae^  a  15th- 
centy.  mansion,  probably  a  sent  of 
the  Jephsons.  Fart  of  it  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  the  remains  of  the  ori- 
ginal house  are  remarkable  for  the 
decorations  of  moulded  brick,  or 
vhitish  terra-ootta,  arranged  in  the 
form  of  panels,  and  very  elegant 
Perp.  tracery.  It  is  a  fit  subject  fur 
tbe  artist's  pencil. 

The  CIL,  1  m.  ofi;  has  a  good  roof.] 

[(e.)  About  6  m.  S.W.  of  Swaff- 
ham  Stat,  is  Oxlwfgh  EaU  (Sir 
Richaxd  Bedingfield,  Bart),  built 
"more  castelli^  by  Sir  £dmund 
Bedinfffield  in  1182-3,  under  license 
from  Edward  IV.,  and  ever  since  the 
seat  of  that  ancient  Roman  Catholic 
family.  The  Bedingfield  family  was 
originally  settled  at,  and  named  from, 
Bedingfield,  in  Suffolk.  In  the  14th 
ceiity.  it  divided  into  two  brunches : 
J*mes,  2nd  son  of  Sir  Peter  Beding- 
field being  a^iuestor  of  the  Beding- 
fields  of  Ditohiagham ;  his  brother 
Sir  Thomas,  of  the  Ozburgh  Be- 
dlngfields.  Ozburgh  came  to  tbe 
family  by  the  marriage  of  £dmund 
Bedingfield  of  Bedingfield  to  Mar- 
garet, sister  and  sole  heir  of  Sir 
Thoinas  Tuddenham,  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.V.  Their  grsindson,  Sir  Edmund, 
mu  the  builder  of  Ozbnrgh. 

The  district  round  Ozburgh  seems 


to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the 
Soman  period,  and  many  coins.  &c., 
have  been  found  here.  Turketel 
held  it  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor. 
The  Gonqneror  gave  it  to  Balph  de 
Limesey:  and  it  afterwards  passed 
through  Weylands  and  Tuddenhams 
to  the  Beiingfields.  Sir  Thomas 
Tuddenham,  whose  heiress  married 
Bedingfield,  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  1461,  on  suspicion  of  having  re- 
ceived letters  from  Margaret,  Queen 
of  Henry  VI. 

Ozburgh  Hall  is  siuroanded  by  a 
moat  50  ft  broad,  which  can  be  filled 
with  water  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  The 
bridge  crossing  to  the  entrance  tower 
is  modem.  The  form  of  the  house 
was  qusidrangular — nearly  suuare. 
The  entrance  tower,  or  gatehouse 
(to  which  access  is  gained  bv  the 
bridge),  crenelled  and  machicolated, 
is  a  fine  ezample,  and  is  80  ft  high, 
with  an  octangular  turret  on  eitljer 
side  of  the  archway.  In  one  of  theso 
turretd  is  a  winding  stair  of  brick ; 
in  the  other  ar«'  apartments,  vaulted 
and  groined,  also  in  brick.  A  fiat 
Tudor  arch  springs  trom  tower  to 
tower,  so  as  to  form  a  great  machico- 
lation fur  the  defence  of  tlie  gateway 
below.  The  inner  court  now  consists 
of  only  3  sides,  since  thn  great  ban- 
queting-room  on  the  S.  side  was  taken 
down  in  1778,  and  two  incongruous 
wings  were  added  in  the  rear ;  but 
Gothic  windows  and  picturesque 
chimneys  of  moulded  brick  have 
much  improved  these  barbarous  ad- 
ditions; and  the  remainder  of  the 
house  is  tolerably  perfect  and  but 
little  altered.  On  the  N.  side  are 
the  entrance  tower,  with  porter's 
lodfi:'-  (Iiaving  a  vaulted  brick  nmf 
ami  loopholes— very  curious),  and  a 
modernist'd  dining-room.  On  the 
W.  are  the  library  and  saloon,  with 
ante-room,  and  on  the  £.  are  the 
offices. 

Over  the  g.iteway  is  the  Kin^$ 
Room,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  interior.  It  is  hung  with  tapes- 
try temp.  Henry  VII. ;  of  which  th' 
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figures  are  good,  but  not  easily  to  be 
explained.  It  was,  says  tradition, 
the  sU-eping  room  of  Henry  VII. 
when  he  visited  Sir  Edmund  Beding- 
fleld  here  (perhaps  in  1487,  when  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham), 
and  gave  him  sandry  Yorkshire 
estates,  forfeited  by  Lord  Level. 
The  tapestry  and  the  bed  in  this 
apartment  are  heirlooms.  The  cover- 
let and  curtains  of  the  bed  are  of 
green  velvet,  worked  in  gold  thread 
with  all  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts — 
the  names  under,  as  "a  swalloe," 
"  a  leparde."  They  are  the  work  of 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  and  her 
^*  custodian,"  and  at  one  time  friend 
— the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
bear  the  initials  M.S.  and  the  names 
"George  and  Elizabeth  Shrews- 
burye."  No  doubt  the  embroidery 
was  made  at  Sheffield  during  Mary's 
detention  in  the  castle  there;  it  is 
not  known  how  it  reached  Oxburgh, 
which  Mary  never  visited.  Tlie 
Countess  was  the  well-known  **  Bess 
of  Hardewicke,"  builder  of  Hard- 
wicke  and  of  Chatsworth.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  at  Oxburgh  in  one  of 
her  progresses,  and  was  lodged  in 
the  apartment  immediately  over  the 
King's  Room.  In  a  turret  project- 
ing from  the  E.  tower  is  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  wall,  measuring  about 
5  ft.  square,  and  entered  from  a 
trap-door  concealed  in  the  floor  of 
a  small  arched  closet.  The  door  is 
formed  of  a  wooden  frame  enclosing 
bricks,  centred  on  an  iron  axle,  con- 
trived to  open  when  pressed  upon  on 
one  side.  This  chamber  was  pro- 
bably a  "  priest's  hiding-hole." 

During  tlie  Commonwealth  the 
Parliament  seized  on  Oxburgh  for 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfield's  "treason 
against  the  Parliament  and  people 
of  England."  It  was  sold,  but  at 
the  Bestoration  was  repurchased  by 
the  surviving  representatives  of  the 
Bedingflelds,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued in  that  ancient  family. 

Within  the  house,  which  is  on  no 
account  allowed  to  he  shown  to  stran- 


gers, there  are  some  carious  portraits, 
and  some  ancient  armour.  Amon^ 
the  portraits  are  Mary  Queen  d 
Soots,  Henry  VII.  when  young,  sod 
Wm.  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suflblk. 
Sir  Thos.  Gresham,  by  Zueeiiero :  tbe 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel,  ¥<» 
dyek;  Secretary  Cromwell,  Holbein: 
Henry  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Sir 
Anthony  Denny ;  King  Edward  IV. 
on  panel.  In  the  grounds  ia  a 
modem  Gothic  family  chapel  for  tin? 
Boman  C-atholic  seryioes. 

The  Church  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some edifice,  surmounted  by  a  tall 
spire,  with  a  roof  panelled  and 
curiously  carved.  6.  of  the  cJiancel 
is  the  Bedingfield  Chapel,  foundf^d 
1513.  Between  it  and  the  body  of 
the  chancel  are  2  curious  caiK^iod 
and  very  ornate  monuments,  en- 
tirely of  terra-cotta  or  moulded 
brick,  whitewashed,  an  early  ex- 
ample of  the  Benaisaanoe,  but  is 
a  sad  state  of  decay,  from  n<^ect 
Here  are  several  inscriptions  to 
the  Bedingfield  family,  and  their 
badge,  tlie  fetter -lock,  ia  viabkr. 
There  is  a  brass  eagle  in  the  cb. 
and  an  inscription: — ** Orate  pzc> 
anima   Thom»  Kippine,  quondaa 


Kippinj, 
)urgh."j 


Bectorisde  Narburgj 

Betuming  to  the  railway,  and  pos- 
ing through  a  chalk  country,  witli 
Swaffham  Heath  and  Narbarongh 
Field  1.  and  Narford  Field  rt.,  the 
train  reaches 

18 J  m.  Narborough  Stat,  where  is 
a  very  pretty  village.  (The  "  fields  *' 
are  large  and  open  level  spaces,  now 
cultivated,  but  not  long  since  oovesed 
with  heath  and  brushwood.) 

In  the  Ch.  of  AU  Saints  are  seveiai 
brasses  to  the  Spelmans— John  Spel- 
man,  1545,  Justice  of  the  Ccmmm 
Pleas,  and  founder  of  Natiorou^ 
Hally  close  by,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VIII. ;  Henry  Spelman,  Beeocder  of 
Norwich,  1496;  and  John  Spehnu. 
1581.  Hero  is  also  a  brass  for  John 
Eyer,  1561,  Beeeiver-General  tn 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  Norfolk. 
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Aboat  1  m.  rt.  from  Narborough 
is  *Narford  HaU,  the  seat  of  Miss 
Foautaine,  a  plain  and  substan- 
tial ^gentleman's  mansion,  in  a  park 
Abounding  with  fine  trees.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  collections  of 
paintings,  coins,  bronzes.  Majolica 
earthenware,  &c.,  which  it  contains, 
formed  by  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine, 
Chamberlain  to  Caroline,  Queen  of 
Geo.  II.,  and  the  friend  of  Pope,  who 
has  mentioned  his  elegant  taste.  Sir 
Andrew  Fountaine  travelled  over 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  made  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of 
pictures,  ancient  statues,  mcHhils, 
Rafiaelle  ware,  &c.,  ''and,  while  in 
Italy,  acquired  such  a  knowledge 
of  virtii  that  the  deiilers  in  anti- 
quities were  not  able  to  impose 
upon  him."  At  this  period  he  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Swift, 
who  repeatedly  mentions  him  in 
the  *  Journal '  to  Stella  in  terms  of 
hi(;h  regard.  Sir  Andrew  died  in 
1753. 

''Narford  Hall  is  in  fact  a  com- 
plete museum  of  paintings,  books, 
M8S.,  sculptures,  pottery,  enamels, 
gems,  ivories,  bronzes,  and  other 
articles  of  inappreciable  vulue,  and 
«o  numeroa>i  as  to  defy  des>criptioii.*' 

The  moat  important  collections 
here,  however  (which  have  been  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  by  the 
late  Mr.  Andrew  Fountaine,  who 
also  added  largely  to  the  house),  are 
the  ancient  "  pottery  and  porcelain,*' 
the  pictureSy  and  the  MS8,  in  the 
library. 

The  MajoUca  is  quite  unequalled  in 
this  country,  and  is  surpassed  by  onlv 
one  or  two  collections  in  the  world. 
''It  waa  principally  formed  by  Sir 
Andrew  Fountaine  while  resident  at 
Florence  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
centy.  Sir  Andrew  was  known  to 
have  been  in  much  favour  with 
O>fitmo  de'  Medici,  and  family  tradi- 
tion states  that  many  of  the  finest 
specimens  (especially  enamels  of 
Limoges    and  Majolica  of  Nevers) 


were  purchased  from  the  duke,  which 
may  account  for  some  pieces  in  this 
collection  bearing  royal  escutcheons 
— ^they  probably  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  duke  by  the 
sovereigns  of  France. 

**  The  finest  specimens  of  the  collec- 
tion are  displayed  in  a  lofty  octagonal 
room  lighted  from  above,  which  oom- 
municates  with  the  drawing-room  by 
a  door  ftrnned  of  a  sheet  of  plate- 
glass.  A  fine  specimen  of  Delia 
Robbia  ware  is  placed  high  up,  op- 
posite the  door.  UfX)n  the  floor  are 
large  vases,  and  sevenil  fine  cisterns 
of  Majolica  and  Pal  issy  ware.  Above 
these  are  shelves,  at  tiie  back  of  which 
lire  arranged  dishes  and  plates  of 
Majolica,  inter^^persed  with  Inmoges 
and  Palissy  waro,  which  harmonise 
admirably  with  each  other;  the 
smaller  specimens,  such  as  ewerd. 
jugs,  &c.,  are  langed  in  front  of  the 
dishes.  On  the  right  are  three  re- 
markable examples  of  Henri  il. 
ware,  viz.,  a  candlestick,  biberon, 
and  salt-cellar,  now  known  to  have 
been  made  at  Oirou  near  Thenars. 
Only  66  pieces  of  it  are  known 
to  exist.  The  room  is  painted 
straw-colour,  which  set^  off  the 
brilliant  tones  of  the  pieces.  Be- 
sides the  contents  of  this  room, 
valuable  specimens  are  scattered  over 
the  diffeient  apartments  of  the  house. 
Of  Majolica  there  are  7  cisterns, 
several  vases  of  the  largest  size  and 
finest  painting,  eleven  pilgrims* 
bottles  (two  of  them  of  Nevers  ware), 
some  of  which  have  the  original 
earthenware  stoppers,  which  screw 
on;  and  many  hirge  dishes.  All 
these  specimens  are  of  fine  artistic 
beauty."— Ifarrs^A  •Potterv  and 
Porcelain,'  pp.  79,  80.  Bemark  espe- 
cially— 

A  circular  medallion  in  alto- 
relievo,  the  subject  being  the  Virgin 
with  the  Infant  Saviour  and  St. 
John,  8  ft  in  diam. ;  and  an  ex- 
quisite specimen,  probably  by  Gio- 
vanni delta  Robbia,  the  nephew  c'^ 
Luca  della  Bobbia,    '<the  first 
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Italy  to  apply  a  Btanniferoua  or  tin 
enamel  upon  terra-cotta." 

Some  very  fine  pUUes  by  Maedro 
Giorgio;  one  having  in  the  centre 
an  allegorical  subject  called  the 
*' Stream  of  Life."  from  an  early 
Italian  print  by  Bobetta  (oirc.  1505), 
and  a  rich  border  of  oak-leaves ;  pur- 
chased at  the  Bemal  sale  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Fountaine  for  1422.  Another 
has  Balaam  prophesying;  and  a  third, 
a  very  beautiful  one,  has  the  date 
1519,  and  is  almost  entirely  in  ruby 
and  gold  lustre.  This  has  a  tree  or 
standard  in  the  centre,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  head  with  wings.  (The 
signature  of  Maestro  Giorgio  An- 
dreoli,  whose  pieces  date  from  1519 
to  1537,  is  the  only  attested  one  to 
the  wares  of  Gubbio.) 

The  i^orza  dish,  ad<led  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Fountaine.  This,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  painted  to  commemorate 
the  passing  of  an  edict  in  1486 
for  the  protection  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Majolica  at  Pesaro.  In 
the  centre  are  portraits  of  the 
youthful  Giovanni  Sforza,  Oount 
of  Pesaro,  and  Camilla  da  Marzana, 
his  father's  widow,  who  granted  the 
edict,  which  is  represented  on  the 
dish  by  a  white  scroll  in  the  back- 
ground, behind  the  heads.  This 
dish,  from  its  historical  interest,  and 
from  the  carefulness  and  beauty 
of  tiie  painting,  may  be  considered 
^  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  Majolica  yet  known. 

The  pottery  of  Never»f  "  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  introduction  of  the 
manu£Bbcture  of  Majolica  by  Italian 
workmen  into  a  foreign  country, "may 
be  well  studied  at  Narford.  Remark 
a  pair  of  bottles,  blue  ground,  with 
Cupids  riding  on  swans ;  a  pair  of 
magnificent  ewers,  25  in.  high,  with 
dragon  handles. 

The  specimens  of  Palisty  tvare  here 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  not  to  be 
e<^ualled  by  any  even  in  France. 
Gigantic  oval  cisterns,  an  exquisite 
ewer,  a  large  tablet  or  plaque  repre- 
senting "water,**  one  of  the   four 


elements,  of  which  the  other  tinee 
are  not  extant,  and  a  blue  csodk- 
stick,  in  the  form  of  a  Cninthiu 
column,  should  be  especially  notioed : 
as  should  the  dishes,  which  are  of 
the  highest  excellence.  One  of  the 
perforated  dishes  is  adorned  with 
a  border  of  daisies,  probably  in 
allusinn  in  one  of  the  celebntel 
"  Marguerites  '*  of  the  time. 

Huru  are  also  about  200  niecei  of 
French  enamd,  executed  betweeo 
1540  and  1580,  chiefly  at  Limoged, 
by  the  artists  Leonard,  Landin,  and 
Court. 

The  PiCTCBES  consist  chiefly  of  tbe 
yetherlandiah  school ;  but  there  ai? 
others  (Italian,  French,  and  EngM) 
of  much  inteieet.  The  most  im- 
portant are : — 

Edward  lY.  and  Queen  Eliabeth 
as  Princess,  assigned  to  Sir  Antkomf 
MorCy  but  possibly,  according  to  Dr. 
Waagen,  "  one  of  Holbein's  woito 
of  his  latest  time."  Philip  IL  oi 
Spain,  Sir  A,  More.  A  stable,  vith 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  B^bat 
This  picture  was  long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  descendants  of  Babens, 
and  was  not  brought  to  England 
until  182a  Portrait  (unknown),  Fan- 
difck.  The  four  dements,  aod  S 
peasants  in  a  courtyard,  "  of  singular 
power,*'  both  by  Teniere.  Pour  pk^ 
tures,— a  sea-piece ;  a  sea-coast  irith 
cloudy  skv;  a  flat  country  with 
sunny  fields ;  and  a  very  small  land- 
scape, "quite  a  pearl,"  by  JaeA 
Ruyidael.  "This  great  master  is 
here  represented  in  aU  hisexoelleooe.'' 
A  large  hunting-piece,  F)fL  Virgin 
and  Child,  iitidopico  Carnuei.  Yenns 
and  Cupid,  Guido  Beni.  "  This  pic- 
ture is  justly  called  *  the  Diamond' 
and  is  of  the  finest  period  of  the 
master." — Waagen.  ApoUoand  Diana 
with  Nymphs,  N.  Poucain.  Land- 
scape, G.  Foumn.  Two  sketches  of 
Julius  Cffisar,  Julio  homano,  firom  the 
collection  of  Charles  I.  Meeting  of 
Hen.  Yin.  and  Anne  of  CleT6:<,  Ma- 
buee.    Two  fine,  rooky  landscapes. 
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Salvator  Bo$a.  Marriage  of  St. 
Oftiberine»  Carlo  MaraUi.  Portrait 
of  Sir  A.  Foontaine,  Id.  A  oon- 
▼eraatioo,  Hogarth.  Landscape,  Wil- 
ion.  In  the  library  are  nnmeroiu 
portiaitB— Arohbp.  TiUotson,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Dr.  BadcUffe,  Dr.  Mead, 
Inigo  Jones*  Titian,  Palladio,  Biar- 
quia  of  Montioae,  Oustayus  Adol- 
phns.  Prince  Rupert,  Sir  John  May- 
mud,  Adnural  Blake,  C.  Jansen  (by 
himself),  Samuel  Batler,  and  Charles 
Ootton.  Here  is  also  a  Descent  horn 
the  Gross,  by  SehoreeL 


'  the  MSS.  and  Books 
a  prayer-book  with  iUnminations  by 
Givlio  Clono,  execnted  for  Eleanora 
Gonzaga,  Dnchess  of  Urbino  (the 
decorations  and  miniatnres  are  of 
the  highest  beauty  and  exceUenee) ; 
a  })art  of  the  Yidgate,  written  for 
PMUp  le  Bel  in  1403;  a  Psalter  of 
the  same  period ;  many  breviaries ; 
snd  a  printed  prayer-book  with  auto- 
aph   signature    and    remarks   of 


The  hou$e  is  not  thovm  itUhout  an 
exprtst  order  from  the  woprietar. 

From  Narborough  the  line  reaches 
the  station  at 

211  m.  Ead  Winch.  The  tower  of 
the  dL  is  seen  1.  The  fabric  of  the 
ch«  has  been  beautifally  restored 
under  the  direction  of  8fr  G»  G. 
SeoU.  East  Winch  was  the  cradle 
of  the  family  of  Howard,  Dukes 
of  Norfolk.  Sir  Wm.  Howard,  Judge 
temp.  Edw.  I.,  was  seated  here  in  a 
ODsJl  house  called  **  the  Nunnery," 

23|m.3riVf<2ZetoiiStat 

1.  is  a  lofty  Gale4ou)er,  the  sole  re- 
mains of  a  hunting  castle  belonging  to 
the  Lords  Scales  and  the  WidTilles. 
It  appears  to  have  led  into  a  moated 
quadrangle.  The  situation  is  low  and 
Bwampv.  The  tower  has  been  added 
to;  and  Middleton  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of — Jarris,  Esq. 

The  Ely  and  Wisbech  Ely.  soon 
&ll8  in  1. ;  St  John's  Ch.  and  the 

[Euex,  drc] 


Red  Mount  Ohapel  are  seen,  also  1. ; 
and  the  train  soon  reaches 

26{  m.  Lynn  Stat.,  conmionly 
called  Kin^e  Lynn;  the  town  of 
third  importance  in  Norfolk;  Nor- 
wich and  Yarmouth  alone  exceeding 
ft  in  extent  and  population.  The 
Pop.  of  Lynn  17,266.  (Lme:  Globe, 
very  comfortable;  Duke's  Head; 
Crown.) 

Steamers  run  weekly  between  Lynn 
and  Hamburg,  and  also  to  Hull  and 
Newcastle. 

Lynn,  anciently  called  Lynn  Epis- 
copi,  from  the  feudal  allegiance  which 
it  owed  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
became  "  Lynn  Begis,  Kmg's  Lynn, 
after  the  changes  in  the  episcopal 
property  and  revenues  in  the  days  of 
Henry  yHL  (The  suburbs  or  ham' 
lets  of  S.W.  and  N.  Lynn  adjoin  the 
town.)  Lynn  stands  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Qreat  Ouse ;  which  brings  to 
the  sea  the  drainage  of  great  part 
of  the  fen  country.  The  town  is 
about  4  m.  from  the  outfall  of  the 
river,  and  10  m.  from  the  open  sea, 
called  Lynn  Deeps ;  the  intervening 
space  or  **  wash  "  being  occupied  by 
vast  sandand  mud  banks,  andformerly 
navigable  only  through  intricate 
channels.  But  these  evils  have  been 
corrected  by  the  construction  of  a 
new  and  direct  channel,  4  m.  long, 
begun  in  1850,  partly  dug  and  partly 
formed  by  throwing  out  groynes  into 
the  channel  to  scour  the  river-bed 
from  the  silt  which  deposits  itself. 
A  large  tract  of  ground  has  thus  been 
gained  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
on  the  side  of  the  town. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  navi- 
gation«  Lynn,  from  the  great  facilities 
which  it  afforded  for  inland  com- 
munication, was  from  an  early  period 
a  place  of  considerable  trading  im- 
portance. It  was  connected  wiu  the 
Hansetowns  of  the  Baltic;  and, 
until  England  became  crossed  by  its 
network  of  railways,  great  part  of 
the  eastern  counties  was  supplied 
o 
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with  timber,  ooala,  wine,  and  other 
matters  tluongh  the  port  of  Lynn. 
But  nearly  all  this  commeroe  oeased 
with  the  introduction  of  railways, 
and  notwithstanding  the  new  channel 
and  a  new  dock  which  has  lately 
been  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  80,00(M. 
(it  was  opened  July  7,  1869,  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales),  it  seems  very  im- 
probable that  Lynn  will  reooTer  any 
portion  of  its  former  prosperity.  (The 
area  of  the  new  dock  is  6}  acres,  and 
Tessels  of  from  1200  to  1500  tons  can 
obtain  access  at  any  high  tide.  The 
excavation  went  through  alluvial 
deposit  to  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  animal  remains 
were  found,  including  skulls  of  wild 
boar,  wolf,  elk, beaver,  and  marsh  pig. 
The  position  of  Lynn,  between  the 
'^hardwaTe"  districts  and  Holland, 
and  between  Holland  and  the  oil- 
cake-consuming districts  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  is  what  the  inhabitants 
rely  on  for  bringing  back  an  active 
trade  to  Lynn.)  Of  the  ancient 
prosperity  and  importance  of  the 
place  there  are  many  traces.  He- 
mains  of  the  town  walls  and  gates; 
two  fine  churches;  portions  of 
monastic  and  other  buildings;  a 
quaint  town-hall,  and  a  custom- 
house 'Hhat  mignt  have  been  im- 
ported bodily  from  Flanders,"  all 
indicate  the  days  when  ships  from 
Flanders,  and  from  the  Hansetowns 
of  the  Baltic,  found  their  way  to 
Lynn,  and  when  the  town  frequently 
served  as  a  resting-place  to  English 
sovereigns  on  their  way  to  or  from 
the  North.  Many  charters  and 
privileges  were  granted  to  Lynn. 
The  earliest  was  given  by  King 
John,  in  1216,  just  before  he  crossed 
the  Washes,  where  he  lost  all  his 
baggage,  and  nearly  his  life.  *A 
tUver-qilt  cup,  and  mrord,  said  to  have 
been  his  gift  to  the  town,  are  still 
carefully  preserved  in  the  custody  of 
the  mayor  for  the  time  being.  The 
cup  itself,  in  elegance  of  shape,  might 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  Oellini. 
The  figures  in  enamel  of  men  and 


women  himting  and  hawkiDg  tie 
extremely  curious.  Jud^qng,  bov- 
ever,  from  the  oostume  and  workmaD- 
ship,  this  cup  cannot  be  older  than 
the  time  of  Edwaid  III.— the  period 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  aod  im- 
portance of  Lynn.  The  swovd  also, 
although  an  inscription  on  aoe  side 
of  the  hilt  records  HuX  Jchn  took 
it  ftom  his  side,  and  gave  it  to  the 
town,  18  naUy  no  older  than  the 
16th  centy.  Both  articles  seem  to 
be  substitutas  for  the  origioal  doos- 
tions.  The  charters  are  preserved 
among  the  corporation  records,  and 
range  from  the  6th  of  John  to  the 
11th  of  George  II.  Here  also  is  the 
"Red  Book  ofLifnn;  containing  150 
leaves,  with  entries  of  wills,  fte. ;  the 
earliest  in  date  being  1309.  This  it 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient  paper 
hook  in  existence.  The  use  of  lint^n 
and  cotton  for  p^r  is  of  course  &r 
moiGancient(see flaHam  a '  lit  Hist,' 
part  i.  ohap.  i.). 

[A  waXk  through  Lynn,  Take  the 
omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  Toes- 
day  Market  Place.  Walk  up  Black 
Goose-etreet  to  St  Nicholas*  Gh^M-l 
and  back;  by  Queen-stxeet  to  the 
Guildhall  and  St  Margaret  s  Ch. ; 
observing,  as  you  pass,  many  quaintly 
moulded  doorways.  Thence  paniog 
by  Grey  Friar's  steeple,  traveise  the 
Mall  to  the  Red  Mount  Chapel.  If 
you  have  time  to  spare,  look  at  the 
South  Gate.] 

The  streets  are  dean,  and  the 
whole  town  very  well  paved.  In 
the  High-stieet  are  some  good  shopa. 
The  Tuesday  Bfarket  Pkoe  ii  a 
large  square,  surrounded  by  the 
principal  houses  of  the  town,  iaclud- 
ing  three  banks,  the  two  prin- 
cipal hotels,  and  the  Com  Exdian^te. 
The  town  is  crossed  by  4  oeeks 
miming  up  firom  the  river,  called 
here,  as  in  the  towns  of  HoUasd, 
HeeU  (in  Hamburg,  FiOhe),  The 
first  objects  of  interest  are  the 
churches  of  St.  MargMet  and  St 
Nicholas. 
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*St  Margarei^i,  the  principftl  C%., 
ifl  said  to  haye  been  biult  by  Herbert 
Loeinga,  the  bishop  a091-1119)  who 
remoyed  the  place  of  uieEast  Anglian 
see  from  Tbetford  to  Norwich.  Por- 
tioiu  of  the  W.  front  and  X.  tower 
oiay  poBsibly  be  of  his  time.  The 
Daye  was  destroyed  in  1741,  when 
the  spire  was  blown  oyer  on  it.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1742.  The  chancel  is 
Early  Dec.,  with  Perp.  additions. 

The   naye  is  of  5   bays.     The 
Early  Dee.  piers    are    formed    by 
gioaps  of   4    shafts  with   foliated 
capitals.     There  are   small  heads 
and   grotesques    at    the    intersec- 
tions  of   thiB   arches,  and   in    the 
spandrels  aboye  small  openings  from 
which   project   heads  and  figures. 
The  clerestory  is  Perp.,  as  is  the 
E.  window,  which  deseires  special 
attention.  It  is  circular,  with  smaller 
circles  below  it.    The  modem  glass 
in  it  is  by  BaU  and  Hughes.    There 
is  some  fine  stall  work,  temp.  Ed- 
ward m.,  with  (on  one  of  the  sub- 
eellia)  a  head  of  the  Bbck  Prince 
and  his  deyioe  of  the  feathers.    In 
the   8.W.    tower,   remoyed    hither 
from  bang  within  the  altar   rails, 
are  2  of  tks  largest  and  finest  monu- 
mental *&ni«aes  known,  measuring  10 
ft.  by  5.  One  of  them  commemorates 
a  mayor  of  Lynn  (1364),   Robert 
Bnumohe,  and  his   2   wiyes;    the 
figures  of  the  3  being  represented 
upon  it  in  the  costume  of  the  time, 
with  rich  canopies  oyer  their  heads, 
souls  aboye,  and  8  weepers  in  male 
and  female   costume  at  the  sides. 
Each  Udy  has  at  her  feet  a  little 
dog  wiUi  a  collar  of  bells.    At  the 
loayar's  feet  is  an  eagle  attacking  a 
"salyage  man,"  who  roars.    Below 
the  flguies  is  a  representation  of  a 
"Peaaxdt   Feast,"  elaborately   en- 
graved, and  intended,  it  is  supposed, 
to  portray  an  entertainment  given  in 
this  mayor^s  time  to  Edward  III. 
The  monarch  is  represented  at  table 
with  his  nobles ;  a  band  of  minstrels 
is  performing  for  their  gratification, 
while  on  Ix^  sides  females  enter. 


bearing  the  peacock  dressed  and 
trussed;  aknisht  is  stretohing  for- 
ward on  one  side  to  receive  the  dish, 
in  his  haste  straddling  with  one 
leg  across  the  table.  The  king  has 
before  him  a  cup  very  like  that 
called  King  John's.  An  inscription 
runs  round,  but  is  a  good  deal  worn. 
The  other  large  brass  bears  the  en- 
graved portraits  of  Adam  de  Wal- 
soken,  a  rich  merchant,  and  his  wife, 
1349,  an  interesting  example  of  cos- 
tume. The  12  Apostles  and  atten- 
dant Prpphets  are  at  the  sides,  and 
below  is  a  rustic  scene,  apparently 
representing  the  *' gathering  in"  of 
apples  on  a  monastic  farm.  This 
brass  is  much  worn,  and  was  re- 
moyed from  the  nave  some  years 
since.  Both  these  brasses  were  no 
doubt  executed  in  Flanders.  The 
quadrangular  shape  of  the  plates, 
tne  diapered  backgrounds,  and  the 
scrollwork  enrichment,  are  charac- 
teristics of  Flemish  work.  The  en- 
gmving  also  dififers  from  that  of 
Engli^  brasses.  '*The  principal 
lines  are  broader  and  more  boldly 
dravm,  though  less  deeply  cut,  and 
wrought  with  a  fiat,  chisel-shaped 
tool,  instead  of  the  ordinary  engray- 
ing  burin.**  —  Haines  '  Manual  of 
Monumental  Brasses,'  p.  20. 

In  the  W.  front,  the  S.W.  tower  is 
(on  the  exterior)  E.  Eng.  as  high  as 
the  uppermost  story,  which  is  Dec. 
The  buttresses  are  formed  by  groups 
of  shafts,  with  nidies  above  them. 
Within,  this  tower  shows  some 
fine  Tran8.-Norm.  work.  A  dro. 
arch  opens  to  the  aisle  of  the 
nave;  above  is  an  arcade  with  a 
pointed  central  arch,  and  a  round 
arch  on  either  side.  The  N.W. 
tower  has  a  Norm,  base,  but  is  Perp. 
aboye.  The  restoration  of  this  fine 
ch.  is  now  nearly  completed,  the 
naye  has  been  restored  (A>  0.  O, 
ScoU,  architect).  The  floor  has 
been  lowered  to  its  original  level, 
the  galleries  remoyed,  and  the  fine 
organ  built  by  Snetzler,  placed  in 
the  N.  aisle  of  the  chanceL  Both 
o  2 
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the  aisles  are  now  opened  to  the 
chancel.  In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  library 
containing  some  good  works,  chiefly 
theological. 

A  screen  with  the  dates  1584  and 
1622,  and  the  words  '^Henricus 
ro«»H8,"  *'  Regna  Jacobus,"  on  either 
side  of  '*Beati  pacifici,**  which 
formerly  separated  the  nave  from 
the  cliancet  has  been  divided,  and 
removed  to  the  chancel  aisles.  A 
Imndsome,  low,  carved  screen  has 
been  placed  in  its  stead.  The 
restoration  of  tlie  central  tower  has 
been  commenced  through  the  liber- 
ality of  Dr.  Allen,  of  Shouldham 
Tliorpe,  and  will  be  completed  as 
boon  as  funds  permit.  The  chancel 
18  being  restored  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Norwich. 

Dr,  Bumey  was  organist  of  St. 
Alargaret's  for  9  years.  Here  he 
wrote  his  •  History  of  Music.*  and 
here  was  born  his  daughter  Fanny, 
authoress  of  *  Evelina.* 

Close  to  St.  Margaret's  Gh.  is  the 
^iruildhaU^  a  Gothic  building  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  quaint  and  pic- 
tnresQue;  remarkable  for  its  front 
of  black  flint  and  white  stone, 
chequered  in  alternate  squares,  like 
a  chess-board.  Within  is  one  lofty 
chamber  renting  on  vaults  used  for 
the  police-oflBce  and  "lock-up.** 
There  are  here,  in  the  assembly 
room,  portraits  of  William  HI.  and 
Maiy,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  some 
others.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Lynn,  as  did  his  son 
Horace,  who  on  his  election  in  1761 
wrote  thus  to  Montague  : — "  Think 
of  me,  the  subject  of  a  mob,  who  was 
scarce  ever  before  in  a  mob,  address- 
ing them  in  the  Town-hall"  (the 
Guildhall)  "riding  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  people  through  such  a 
town  as  Lynn,  dining  with  above 
two  hundred  of  them  amid  bumpers, 
huzzas,  songs,  and  tobacco,  and 
finishing  with  country  dancing  at  a 
ball  and  sixpenny  whisk.  I  have 
borne  it  all  cheerfully;  nay,  have 
sat  hours  in  convertaiion,  tlie  thing 


upon  earth  that  I  hate ;  have  \m 
to  hear  misses  play  upon  the  haijti- 
chord,  and  to  see  an  aldennao's 
copies  of  Rubens  and  Carlo  Mant 
Yet,  to  do  the  folks  justice,  they  aie 
sensible,  and  reasonable,  and  dvi- 
lised ;  their  very  language  is  polii^ 
since  I  lived  among  them." 

Bt.  Niehdag,  the  second  cb.  io 
Lynn,  is  a  chapel  dependent  on  St. 
Margaret*s,  erected  (on  Uie  siteof 
an  earlier  building,  of  which  tarn 
portions  were  retained)  toward  the 
epd  of  the  14th  centy.  This  di.  vas 
restored  in  1851-53.  The  interior  » 
of  3  aisles,  with  a  li^t  and  I0A7 
Perp.  arcade  and  derestoiy  abore. 
The  tracery  of  the  aisle  wmdovs 
and  of  the  clerestory  is  very  rich  aiKl 
peculiar.  The  large  and  good  E. 
window  is  filled  with  staiiid  gbsi 
by  Ward  and  Eughe$.  The  open 
roof  (the  same  throughout,  there  is 
no  chancel  arch)  is  somewbAt  flatty 
than  usual,  but  ha£  a  good  effect 
In  the  vestry  is  preserved  a  door, 
posBibly  part  of  a  confessional  ff). 
with  the  inscription,  ^  Aperi  miehi 
portas  justicie,  confitebor  DnmiDO." 
and  2  figures,  one  kneeling,  the  other, 
wearing  a  pall  and  a  crown  (not  a 
mitre),  holds  in  one  huoKl  a  golden 
key,  and  raises  the  other  in  bmedic- 
tion.  There  is  also  a  curiooB  tablet 
(date  1600)  with  inscriptions,  figuiea 
of  various  poor,  and  persons  reUeriog 
th(  m.    The  verses  run  :— 

'*Agood  Btevard  ia  liberal  and  glT«th  to  t^ 

poorej 
The  wicked  one  as  owner  keepeth  (till  bi» 

store; 
Distrastinff  God's  providence  bath  made  his 

heart  hard; 
He  doth  not  part  from  a  penny  in  hopeol 

rewarde.*' 

A  new  and  very  beautifxil  altar  frontal 
deserves  special  notice.  Then  is  an 
absurd  sarcophagus  for  8ir  Brajamin 
Keene,  once  mayor  of  Lynn,  KB-. 
and  ambassador  to  Spain  (d.  1757. ; 
and  near  the  W.  end  a  slab  in  the 
pavement  records  Thomas  HoUing- 
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worth  ^d.  1789X  an  eminent  book- 
seller, **  a  man  of  strietefit  integrity 
in  his  dealings,  and  much  esteemed 
by  gentlemen  of  taste  for  the  neat- 
ness and  elegance  of  his  binding." 
The  rich  W.  door  under  a  Perp. 
▼indoiw  should  be  noticed,  as  well 
as  the  6.  porch,  elaborately  deco- 
rated and  nchly  groined,  with  heads 
at  the  angles  of  the  groining.  In 
the  centre  is  the  Pope  (?  it  may 
pQOsibly  be  intended  to  represent 
the  First  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity). 
At  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a 
low  £.  Eng.  tower  (proving  the 
existence  here  of  an  earlier  ch.)f 
which  has  been  capped  by  an  oaken 
spii«,  covered  with  lesd,  from  a 
design  hj  Sir  G,  G.  SooU. 

The  Grey  Friars  Stwplo  is  the 
sole  remaining  fragment  of  the  ch. 
of  the  Franciscan  convent  It  con- 
sists of  a  lantern  tower  90  ft.  high, 
supported  on  an  open  arch  of  red 
brick«  and  is  of  Perp.  date.  A  nar- 
row corkscrew  stsir  runs  up  one 
side. 

Nearly  opposite  this  is  the  Gram- 
mar Sekoaij  a  modem  building,  occu- 
pying the  place  of  that  in  which 
Engene  Aram  taught  as  usher  when 
driven  from  Kni^borough.  He 
was  dragged  hence,  1759,  to  receive 
the  merited  punishment  of  a  crime 
committed  14  years  before — 

*T«o  itera-Cioed  mm  sH  oat  from  Lymie^ 
ThroQgh  the  oold  and  hULVj  mist ; 
And  Eofeoe  Arun  walked  between 
With  gjrrea  upon  bis  wrist" 

J^Qpcfs  *  Dream  of  EL  Aram .' 

Nesr  the  Railwav  Terminus,  at 
the  side  of  the  workhouse  (once  the 
chapel  of  Si  James's),  begins  the 
PtiiUeWalk  or  MaU,  an  avenue  of 
trees  running  for  some  way  parallel 
with  the  old  tcwn  wallsj  part  of 
whidi  remahi.  The  arch  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue  is  modem.  The 
avenue  itself,  chiefly  of  elm,  with 
the  public  grounds  about  it,  affiards 


as  agreeable  and  shady  walks  as  are 
to  be  found  in  any  English  town, 
and  almost  equals  those  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  walk  leads  up  to 
*The  Chapel  of  the  Red  Mounty  a 
small  stone  building,  3  stories  high, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  en- 
cased within  an  octagonal  shell  of 
corroded  red  brick.  (The  keener  of 
the  chapel  is  in  attendance  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.)  ^  The 
chapel  on  the  upper  floor,  measuring 
only  17  ft.  7  in.  by  14  ft.,  and  13  ft. 
high,  is  a  very  b^utiful  specimen  of 
rich  Perp.  ornament,  the  roof  and 
sides  covered  with  tracery  and 
panelling  of  the  most  florid  charac- 
ter, now  sadly  mutilated;  indeed 
the  entire  building  was  fast  falling  to 
complete  decay,  when  it  was  rescued 
in  1828  solely  by  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  some  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood.  All  the  ornamental 
details  which  remain  deserve  atten- 
tion. This  chapel  seems  to  have 
been  a  station  for  pilgrims  bound 
to  Our  Lady's  Shrine  at  Walsing- 
ham  (Bte.  28),  and  probably  con- 
tained a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  or  some 
relic  of  consequence.  The  influx  of 
a  crowd  of  devotees  to  so  small  a 
building  rendered  it  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  ready  ingress  and  egress  to 
prevent  confusion.  This  was  efiected 
oy  means  of  a  double  staircase  formed 
within  the  casing  of  brick.  By  one 
stair  the  pilgrims  ascended,  and,  hav- 
ing kissed  the  relic  or  statue,  were 
dismissed  as  quickly  as  possible  down 
the  other  staircase  through  a  difierent 
door.  (The  relic  of  the  "Saint 
Sang"  at  Bruges  is  thus  exhibited 
in  its  celebrated  chapel.)  The 
square  openings,  filled  with  tracery, 
in  the  chapel  walls  permitted  the 
crowd  in  the  passage  to  witness  the 
celebration  of  the  mass,  when  there 
was  not  room  for  them  in  the  chapel 
itself.  The  only  ui$e  of  the  outer  shell 
was  to  contain  the  staircase.  The 
middle  story  seems  to  have  been  the 
cell  of  the  priest  who  took  charge  of 
the  chapel.    A  similar  chapel,  dedl- 
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cated  to  8i  Herbert,  exists  at  Am- 
boiae,  bat  this  at  Lynn  is  uniqne  in 
England.  Entries  in  the  ocnrpora- 
tion  records  detennine  its  date  to  be 
148i-5.  License  was  then  granted 
to  one  Robert  Oonannoe  to  build  a 
chapel  on  the  monnt  called  the 
"Ladye  Hill."  The  same  records 
show  that  the  chapel  was  much  tn- 
quented,  and  that  offerings  were 
numerous.  The  brethren  of  the 
g^ld  of  88.  Eabian  and  Sebas- 
tian, with  their  4  minstrels,  were 
bound  to  repair  to  this  chapel,  Jan. 
23,  and  at  matins  to  sing  **an 
anteme  to  our  Ladye."  During 
the  great  rebellion,  in  1638,  it  was 
conTerted  into  a  powder  magazine, 
and  in  1665,  during  the  plague,  into 
a  pest-house.  It  is  asserted  that 
Edwaid  IV.  was  lodged  in  this 
chapel  in  1469,  after  the  defeat,  by 
Warwick,  which  drove  him  to  Lynn 
to  embark  for  the  Continent 

Near  the  chapel  are  considerable 
remains  of  the  town  imiU,  which  with- 
stood for  19  daTs  in  1643  the  besieg- 
ing forces  of  the  Parliament,  under 
the  Earl  of  Manchester.  On  the 
surrender  a  sum  of  80002.  was  levied 
on  the  inhalntants.  The  8<mih  QaU, 
iSusing  the  Ebk  rivulet  is  the  only 
ancient  entrance  to  the  town  now 
remaining;  date  drca  1437.  The 
road  to  £1^  and  to  Holbeach  runs 
through  this  gate,  crossing  the  Eau 
Brink  Out  within  a  mile  of  it 

The  JtftiMiNii,  containing  some 
birds,  Ac.,  is  open  i^m  12  to  4. 

In  Queen-ttnet  remains  the  richly 
carved  door  of  a  college  for  priests, 
founded  by  Thomas  Thorisby,  mayor 
in  1502.  The  college  itself  has  been 
converted  into  dwelling-houses. 

In  King-$treet  is  the  custom- 
house, and  a  building  marked  by  a 
high  gable,  the  hall  of  8t  George's 
Guild,  founded  temp.  Henry  lY. 
Some  remains  of  the  building  will  be 
found  in  an  adjoining  passage,  called 
the '*  Shakespeare  Yard."  The  large 
Tue$da^  Market  Place  is  reached 
from  King-street 


Near  the  station  is  the  new  (X  d 
8t,  John ;  Salvin,  architect 

The  first  printed  Engli^  and 
Latin  dictionary  was  compiled  at 
Lynn  by  a  Dominioan  friar,  Gal- 
fridus '*  Grammaticus."  Other  kcal 
wortliiea  were :  Nu^ioIob  of  Lj/mn,  a 
Carmelite  or  Franciscan  (whksh  ii 
imcertain),  who  in  1330  sailed  '^to 
the  most  northern  idands  in  the 
world"— the  earliest  Polar  espedi- 
tkin  on  record.  At  the  Pole  itsdf  he 
is  said  to  have  discovered  *^  four  in- 
draughts of  the  ocean,  from  the  fear 
opposite  quartern  of  the  worid.* 
(Bale  is  amMirently  the  sole  antho- 
rity  for  the  adventures  of  Fiiar 
Nicholas.)  And  Jiaii<^Ifim,a(^ 
melite,  and  a  laborious  compiler  of 
indexes  to  sundry  of  the  Fathers 
and  later  schoolmen. 

(The  fine  ChiiKrdtMofiiheMarMe^ 
^Terrington,  Tilney,  and  Walpole— 
may  be  visited  in  a  day's  ezcarsiflB 
f^m  Lynn.  For  them,  see  Bte.  90. 
Ouile  RiHng  is  2  m.  from  the 
Wootton  Stat  on  the  rly.  to  Hun- 
stanton; and  a  dav  may  be  spent 
there  very  agreeably.  HuntttmUm 
itself  is  }  hr.  distant  from  Lynn  bv 
rly.  For  it  and  for  OwUe  Bising. 
see  Rte.  29.) 

Houghton  (Marquess  of  ChoImoD- 
deley,  who  inherits  it  from  the  Wal- 
noles)  is  13  m.  from  Lynn,  and  may 
be  best  visited  thence.  No  rly. 
psses  near  it.  The  houBe,  a  stately, 
heavy  edifice  of  stone,  regarded  aa 
the  most  magnificent  in  Norfolk,  was 
raised  bv  Sir  B.  Walpole,  between 
1722  and  1738,  from  the  desipB  of 
Colin  Campbell,  the  oompiter  of 
*Vitruvius  Britannicus^'  and  im- 
proved under  the  direction  of  the 
minister's  protege*  Bipley,  satirised 
by  Pope:— 

"  HMT«n  Tialto  with  a  tMmhemlllu  foot 
And  needs  no  rod  bat  Riplry  with  a  rale." 

The  main  building  is  a  sqfuare. 
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with  Orocian  colonnades  in  the 
centra  of  the  fronts,  the  corners  sur- 
mounted by  domes.  In  the  hall, 
a  eobe  of  iO  ft,  a  noble  apartment, 
is  a  fine  bronze  east  of  the  Laoooon 
by  Guardan,  and  some  scolpture  by 
Bffibradi.  In  the  library  is  a  whole- 
length  of  George  L  (the  only  picture 
for  which  he  sat  in  England),  by 
Kndler  and  in  the  dining-parlour 
are  fine  earrings  by  G3)bon$.  In  the 
dreBsing*room  attached  to  the  "  Velvet 
State-room,'*  is  some  remarkable 
tapestry,  ezeeuted  at  Mortlake,  with 
whole-lengths  of  James  I.,  Charles 
I^  and  their  Queens,  and  portraits  of 
their  children  in  the  marnn.  Some 
interesting  portraits  of  the  Walpole 
family  wm  repay  examination,  and 
the  sohstantial  doors  and  architec- 
ture merit  attention.  The  celebrated 
Hooghton  Gallery  of  paintings— one 
of  the  finest  private  collections  in 
England— was  sold  to  the  loss  and 
shame  of  the  coontry,  in  1779,  by 
Geoige,  third  Earl  of  Orford  (d. 
i7Sil),  n^hew  of  Horace,  to  Obthe- 
rine  of  Bnssia  for  40,5502.,  and  is 
now  at  St  Petersburg.  Sir  Robert's 
entire  oolleetion  is  said  by  Horace 
Walpde  to  have  cost  his  father 
40,0001.,  so  that  the  Orford  family, 
as  Oathfirine  only  acquired  a  portion 
of  the  collection,  were  considerable 
gainers  by  the  sale.  *'When  he 
aold  the  collection  of  pictures  at 
Hooghton,  he  declared  at  St.  James's 
that  he  was  forced  to  it,  to  pay  the 
fartnnes  of  his  uncles  —  which 
smoonted  but  to  10,0002.;  and  he 
wld  the  pictures  for  40,0002.  ^iev- 
OQsly  to  our  discontent,  and  without 
any  application  from  us  for  our 
ino&ej,  which  he  now  retains,  trust- 
ing tnat  we  will  not  press  him,  lest 
he  should  disinherit  us,  were  we  to 
OQtUve  him.  But  we  are  not  so  siUy 
M  to  have  any  such  expectations  at 
oor  ages;  nor,  as  he  has  sold  the 
pictmes,  which  we  wished  to  have 
preserved  in  the  family,  do  we  care 
vhat  he  does  with  the  estate.  Would 
yon  beheTe—yes,  for  he  is  a  madman 


—that  he  is  refurnishing  Houghton ; 
ay,  and  with  pictures  too,  and 
by  Cipriani.  That  flimsy  scene 
painter  is  to  replace  Guido,  Claude 
Lorraine,  Bubens,  Vandyke,  &c"— 
Walpole  to  Mann,  Sept.  8,  1782. 
Daring  Sir  Boberts  ministry, 
Houghton  was  visited  yearly  by  a 
**  congress  *'  of  the  great  officers  of 
state  and  foreign  ministers ;  he  also 
entertained  here  Francis,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. The  meetings  were  fieunous 
for  their  convivial  character.  The 
park  is  extensive,  but  rather  flat; 
it  contains  some  fine  old  beeches. 
More  than  1000  cedars  were  blown 
down  here  in  February,  1860. 

•*  I  saw  Houghton,"  writes  Lady 
Hervey  in  1765,  '^  which  is  the  most 
triste,  melancholy,  fine  place  I  ever 
beheld.  Tis  a  heavy,  ugly,  black 
building  with  an  ugly  black  atone. 
The  hidl,  saloon,  and  a  gallery  very 
fine;  the  rest  not  in  the  least  so." 
Sir  Robert  was  especially  fond  of 
Houghton,  which  had  been  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Walpole  family  &om 
the  reign  of  Hen.  I.  <*  My  flatterers 
here,"  he  writes  in  1743,  "are  all 
mutes.  The  oaks,  the  beeches,  the 
chestnuts,  seem  to  contend  which 
shall  best  please  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  They  cannot  deceive.  They 
will  not  lie.  His  garden  was  laid 
out  in  the  stiff,  form^  style  by  Eyre, 
an  imitator  of  Bridgman,  and  con- 
tained 23  acres — then  reckoned  a 
considerable  portion.  ^  There  is  an 
old  walk  in  the  park  at  Houghton 
called  *Sir  Jeffery's  Walk,*  where 
the  old  gentleman  used  to  teach  my 
father  (Sir  Bobert)  his  book.  These 
very  old  trees  encouraged  my  father 
to  plant  at  Houghton.  When  people 
used  to  try  to  persuade  him  nothmg 
would  grow  there,  he  said,  ^  Why  wiU 
not  other  trees  ^w  as  well  as  those 
in  Sir  Jeffery's  Walk?'— other  treai 
have  grown  there  to  some  purpose."  — 
Horace  Walpole  to  Cole,  June  5, 
1775. 
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The  Ch.  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  In  it  is  a  monument  of  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
with  a  carved  e£9ey.  Sir  B.  Walpole 
was  bom  at  Hougnton  in  1676.  He 
and  Horace  Walpole  are  buried  in  the 
church,  which  oontaiuB  a  itatue  of 
Sir  R.  Walpole. 


ROUTE  28. 

EAST     DEREHAM      TO      WELLS     BT 
FAKENHAM  AND  WALSINQHAM. 

Branch  line.  It  aaoends  the  yalley, 
first  of  a  tributaryof  the  Wensum, 
and  then  of  the  Wensum  itself,  as 
high  as  Fakenham. 

There  is  nothing  which  calls  for 
special  notice  between  Dereham  and 

4}  m.  North  Bmkam  Stat.  X. 
Elmham  is  the  village  of  a  parish  of 
1239  inhab.,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Wensum.  About  the  year  671,  the 
diocese  of  East  Anglia,  which  up  to 
thnt  time  had  embraced  the  whole  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  was  divided 
bv  Archbp.  Theodore.  Dunwich,  the 
place  of  the  original  see,  founded  by 
Bp.  Felix  in  630,  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the    Suffolk  bishopric  (see 


Suffolk,  Rte.  16),  and  the  plice  d 
the  new  see  was  fixed  at  E^nhim. 
Both  sees  were  dnly  filled  until  tiit 
year  870,  when  t&e  great  Daauh 
invasion  of  East  Anglia  ooramd; 
from  this  time  until  about  956  then 
was  no  bishop  at  either  place. 

The  see  of  Dun  wich  was  never  filled 
again.  That  of  Elmham  was  occupied 
in  regular  sacceesion,  from  956  to 
about  1076,  when  HerfiMt,  the  fint 
Norman  bp.,  in  obedience  to  a  deoee 
of  the  Council  of  London,  oidering 
bishops'  sees  to  be  transfened  fno 
small  towns  (yilluUe)  to  more  im- 
portant ones,  removed  it  to  Tketfcsd 
(see  Rte.  32)  :  whence  in  1094  it  mi 
transferred  by  Herbert  Losing*  to 
Norwich.  Elmham  has  nsnalljbeen 
identifiedwith  North  Ehnham  in  Nor- 
folk ;  but  Mr.  Harrod  (*  Sufil  Aich./ 
vol.  iy.)  has  given  some  reasons  for 
hesitation,  and  is  himself  inclined 
to  fix  the  plaoe  of  the  ^  bi8hop«tool  * 
at  South  Elmham,  in  Sufiblk.  For  s 
fbrther  notice,  see  Suffolk,  Rta.20. 
It  must  certainly  be  remembered  thst 
Archbp.  Theodore's  object  in  forming 
the  double  see  was  to  provide  for  the 
efficient  pastond  care  of  the  two 
divisions  of  East  Anglia;  and  this 
would  be  more  effectually  done  by 
fixing  the  see  at  N,  tlian  at  & 
Elmham. 

Elmham  seems  to  have  been  b 
plaoe  of  some  importance  beiSaie  the 
episcopal  see  was  fixed  there  (if  it 
ever  were),  or  at  any  rate  before  the 
bishops  built  their  palace  here.  The 
mound  on  which  stood  the  bishop's 
palace  and  the  fosse  round  it  may  oe 
seen,  irith  fragments  of  vralls,  no 
doubt  of  very  early  chaiacter,  N.  of 
the  village.  The  *  palace,'  or  manor 
house  was  built  in  the  comer  of  a 
Roman  camp.  Old  Park^  which 
belonged  to  it,  is  still  preserved  as 
a  deer  park  by  Lord  Leicester.  Tba 
Churchy  surmounted  by  a  tall  spire, 
is  handsome,  and  has  portions  of 
painted  glass.  There  are  also  monu- 
ments to  Richard  Warner,  who  bmlt 
the  Hall,  1757,  and  B.  Millea. 
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1.  to  the  W.  U  Elmham  HaU  (Lord 
SondeB)  and  park. 

[At  Mileham  (5  m.  W.  of  Elm- 
ham,  7  m.  N.W.  of  E.  Dereham), 
Sir  Edward  Cktke,  afterwards  tbe 
famous  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was  bom. 
1552,  in  the  Hall,  long  since  pulled 
down. 

In  the  *  Ch.  of  TiiOetihaUk  2  m. 
N.W.  of  Mileham,  Chief  Justice  Coke 
is  buried  (he  died  Sept.  8,  1634, 
aged  86,  at  Stoke  Pogis,  in  BiickiDg- 
hamshire),  under  a  moniunent  which 
bears  his  effigy,  and  which  C08t400{. 
It  has  a  long  Latin  inscription.    His 
father,  Bobert  Coke,  belonged  to  a 
fiunilj  then  ancient  in  Norfolk ;  and 
from  the  Chief  Justice  are  descended 
the  Cokes   of  Holkham,  Earls   of 
Leicester,  some  of  whom  are  interred 
bere.  including  "  Coke  of  Norfolk," 
Lord  Leicester,  and  his  1st  wife,  to 
whom  there  is  a  superb  monument 
hj  NiXUkem.  The  Hall,  now  a  farm- 
house,  was  built  by  Sir   Edward 
Coke,  and  he  seems  to  have  retired 
tr>  this  place  after  his  disgrace  in 
1916,  when  Bacon  wrote  to  him  an 
"'admonitory"  letter.  **.  .  .  Your  too 
much  loTe  of  the  world  is  too  much 
seen   when,  having   the  living   of 
10,0002.,  you  relieve  few  or  none. 
The  hand  that  hath  taken  so  much, 
can  it  give  so  little  ?  ...  We  desire 
yon  to  amend  this,  and  let  your  poor 
tenants  in  Norfolk  find  some  comfort, 
where  nothing  of  your  estate  is  spent 
towards  their  relief,  but  all  brought 
op  hither  to  the  impoverishing  your 
country."      Six  Edward   was   con- 
CoKdly    the    greatest    master    of 
English  law  that  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared, but  he  was  proud  and  over- 
hearing to  the  last  degree,  and  the 
bmtal  fury  of  his  language  when  as 
Attorney-General  he  conducted  the 
trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made 
him  odious  to  the  nation.    Yet  he 
blew  so  well  how  to  make  the  best 
of  a  disgrace  that  Jiunes  I.  used  to 
oompare  him  to  a  cat,  which  always 
£^  upon  its  feet    Coke's  *  Reports ' 
ftod  his  *  Institutes'  (the  first  part  of 


which  contains  the  famous  '  Coke 
upon  Littleton')  have  kept  alive 
his  great  legal  reputation,  which,  as 
well  as  the  part  played  by  him  in 
the  history  of  Mb  time,  gives  its 
especial  interest  to  the  tomb  and 
stately  monument  at  Tittleshall.] 

7  m.  Jtuburgh  Stat.  The  Ch,  of  8L 
Andrew^  Great  Rybur^h,  Perp.,  with 
nave  choir,  and  8.  and  N.  transepts, 
all  of  equal  length,  has  a  western 
tower,  which  is  not  impossibly  Saxon. 
The  entire  church  has  been  well 
and  judiciously  restored.  1  m.  rt.  is 
FotkUham,  a  village  rebuilt  after  a 
fire  in  1770.  The  large  Ch.,  chiefiy 
Perp.,  but  with  some  Dec.  portions, 
has  a  tower  90  ft.  high,  and  contains 
a  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Hunt, 
with  the  effigies  of  his  three  wives 
kneeling  bemnd  him.  Here  also  is 
the  tomb  of  ''  Robert  Colles,  Cecil! 
his  wif ; "  the  letters  of  this  inscrip- 
tion are  placed  round  the  side  of 
a  plain  altar-tomb;  each  letter  is 
crowned,  and  in  compartments; 
below    are    quatrefoils,    containing 


Here  is  a  hrau  to  Sir  R.  Shelton 
and  wife,  1424.  The  knight's  figure 
has  entirely  disappeared,  except  tiie 
head. 

[rt.  4  m.  N.  of  Ryburgh  Stat,  is 
Littlo  Snorina.  (Eemble  refers  the 
name  to  a  settlement  of  the  Snoringas. 
It  docs  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land, but  there  is  a  Snoreham  in 
Essex.)  The  Ch.  (8L  Andrew)  has  a 
detached  round  tower,  a  Transition- 
Norm,  chancel,  and  in  the  nave  a 
Dec.  W.  window,  two  small  Norm, 
windows,  and  two  Norm,  doorways. 
In  the  S.  wall  is  some  long  and  short 
work.  The  S.  door  of  the  nave  dis- 
plavs  a  curious  mixture  of  the  Norm, 
and  R  Eng.  styles,  having  a  pointed 
arch  with  ziezag  mouldings,  above  a 
round-headed  and  within  a  stilted 
horseshoe  arch.  The  font  is  late 
Nonn.,  richly  carved.  At  Great 
Snoring,  21  m.,  the  Par$onage  House, 
o  3 
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built  by  the  BheltoDS,  in  the  leign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  ancient  domestic  architecture  in 
moulded  brick.  It  has  some  fine 
bands  of  ornamental  work  of  rather 
an  Italian  caste,  and  some  good 
panelled  turrets.  The  door  is  curious 
and  original.  The  Ch,  has  a  good 
£.  Perp.  tower,  and  a  nave,  contain- 
ing portions  of  E.  Eng.,  Deo.,  and 
Perp.  date.  The  chancel  has  a  good 
but  mutilated  Dec  E.  window.] 

9}  UL,  Pakmiham  Stat.  (Pop.  of  par. 
2481),  on  the  Wensum,  ana  chiefly 
known  for  its  corn-market.  (Jmu: 
Crown ;  Bed  Lion.)  The  court  of  the 
sheriff  for  the  whole  county  (shire- 
reeve)  was  formerly  held  on  a  hill 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  C^ttrc^ 
is  jk  large  edifice,  with  a  lofky  tower, 
naye,  aisles,  chancel,  and  S.  porch. 
The  tower  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  YI.,  and  has  a  crowned 
Initial,  with  the  royal  arms,  and 
those  of  Arohbishop  Ghichele,  a  bene- 
factor, over  the  fine  Perp.  W.  door; 
within  is  a  rich  and  elegant  screen 
in  carved  wood.  The  chancel  is 
late  Dec.,  with  a  fine  E.  window, 
3  sedilia,  and  a  piscina.  Upon  the 
octagonal  font  are  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
brau  for  Henry  Keys,  rector,  1428. 
A  new  Gothic  altar-screen  was  set 
up  1844.  In  this  ch.  a  light  was 
formerly  kept  burning  in  honour  of 
Henry  VL 

To  Fakenham,  William  the  Lion, 
King  of  Scotland,  brought  Gilbert, 
Lord  of  Galloway,  to  make  his  sub- 
mission to  Henry  H.  iBen.AhbaB)» 

In  To/trees  Ch^  about  2  m.  8.W, 
of  Fakenham,  is  a  very  remarkable 
Norm,  font 

In  SottUhorpe  Ch,,  about  2  m. 
N.V/.  of  Fakenham,  is  also  a  fine 
Norm,  font,  enriched  on  all  four  sides 
with  sculpture  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings,  with 
other  carvings. 


JXa)  8i  m.  aW.  of  Fakenham,  U 
*  Sainham  HaU  (Marquees  of  Toviu- 
hend),  erected  bv  Imgo  Jonet,  1630, 
but  altered  and  enlarged  by  W 
count  Townshend  (d.  I738X  Sene- 
tarv  of  State  under  Geoi^ge  L  and  II. 
and  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Bobeit 
Walpola  Here  is  the  oelebnted 
*Belisarius  of  Salvator  Somi,  perhaps 
the  finest  work  of  that  master  in 
England.  It  was  presented  \3j  Fre- 
deric the  Great  to  Gharles  Visooant 
Townshend,  and  has  been  valued  tt 
10,0001. 

Ob$.  the  highly  interesting  col- 
lection of  foil-length  portraiti  of 
English  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
Low  Country  Wars  under  HoratiD 
Lord  Yere,  formed  by  Lord  Vere 
himself^  and  long  an  ornament  to 
his  house  at  Tilbury,  near  Glare,  in 
Essex  {not  Tilbury  on  the  Thame«). 
This  was  the  first  collection  of  por- 
traits Tin  the  style  of  the  Bcautiei, 
the  Aomirals,  the  Waterloo  henw) 
finmed  in  this  country  by  any  one 
person.  The  collection,  when  axrangcd 
nistorically,  would  open  with  Horatio 
Lord  Vere,  f.-L,  in  annoqr;  Mart 
Yere,  his  daughter  (wife  of  8ir 
Boger  TownahendX  who  brought  the 
pictures  to  the  Townshend  luaily. 
f.4.,  Jonasfi;  also  a  |-length  in  leil 
dress ;  Duke  of  Alva,  |,  in  armour, 
on  panel — Sir  A.  Mom  {yctj  fine). 
Then  come  the  soldiers  of  Lord  Veie, 
trailing  their  pikes,  and  painted 
much  in  Jansen's  manner,  vis.:— 
Su-  Robert  Oarey,  Gapt;  Sir  Jaoob 
Astley,  Gapt.;  Henry  Earl  of  Oxford : 
Sir  Thomas  <3ates,  Oapt;  Sir  Heorj 
Paston,  Gapt;  Gapt  MUles;  Sir 
Thos.  Winne,  Gapt;  Sir  Mich. 
Everid,  Gapt;  Gapt  Teboll;  Sir 
Wm.  Lovelace,  Gapt;  Sir  John  Bnt- 
roughs,  Gapt.;  Sir  Simon  Haroonrt, 
Ser)t-Maior;  Sir  John  Burlacy, 
Lieut-Goi.;  Sir  Thomas  Dalle,  Oapt: 
Sir  Edward  Yere,  Lieut-Col.;  Sir 
John  Gongreve,  Gapi.;  Sir  Thomaa 
Dalton,  Gapt;  Sir  Thomas  Godwbv. 
Gapt;  Sir  Edward  Harwood,  Ofl 
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These  portraitB  axe  partionlBrl  j  men- 
tioned m  the  preface  to  Vere's  *Gom- 
mentariea.'  and  woniid  fonn  an  orna- 
ment to  an  J  collection.  Dillingham, 
who  flist  published  the  *  Commen- 
taries '  in  1657,  gires  '*  a  list  of  some 
of  the  scholars  "  of  Sir  Francis  Yere, 
and  of  his  brother  Horatio;  seeing 
that  ''their  proficiencie  was  ever 
■ooonnted  a  good  argument  of  their 
master's  abilitie."  Hie  names  19, 
and  adds  ^  beside  othezs,  whose  effi- 
gies do  at  once  both  guard  and 
adorn  Kirby  HaU  in  Essex."  These 
were  the  pictures  now  at  Bainham. 
They  had  been  removed  to  Kirby 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Yere  (see 
Kano,  Bte.  9). 

Here  aie  also :— Thomas  Lord  Fair- 
iaz.  head,  in  armour,  with  red  sash 
and  rich  lace  coUar-~iJDod;  Sir  Roger 
Townshend,  £-1.,  in  black,— Dobson  ; 
Horatio  Lord  Townshend,  f  {Ldy)^ 
fine;  Doiothy  Walpole,  Yisoonntess 
Townshend,  the  frail  sister  of  Sir 
Bobert;  Charles  Loid  Townshend, 
t-U  Kndler;  Mrs.  Harrison,  mother 
to  Lucy  Yiscountess  Townshend,  f.-l. 
(good),  &Mer;  the  chivalrous  Earl 
of  Surrey,  a  ikir  old  copy ;  Sir  Wil- 
lium  Temple— jfood ;  Sir  John  Buck- 
ling, after  Fandyefc,  in  black,  with 
hand  at  breast;  the  great  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  after  LtHy  (as  at  The 
f 'xove) ;  Marquis  of  Montrose,  head, 
m  armour,  and  moustachios  — 
geniuxke;  Wvcherly;  Andrew  Mar- 
veil— probably  genuine;  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,  f ,  seated,  witii  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  silver  standiah  by  his 
nde ;  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  f , 
KntOar;  Charles  Townshend,  the 
brilliant  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(**  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this 
house,*  aaid  Burke  in  Parliament, 
'^aod  the  charm  of  evezy  private 
society  which  he  honoured  with  his 
piesenoe.**  "His  good  humour," 
vioto  Walpole,  **  prevented  one  from 
liating  him,  ana  his  levity  from 
loTioghim'O:  and  the  first  Marquia 
of  Townshend— both  by  8ir  J.  Beu- 
nald»;  Betterton  the  actor—jjrooJ; 


Quin  the  actor — good;  head  of 
a  man,  in  black,  temp.  James 
L — fine ;  with  many  other  portraits 
either  nameless  or  indifibrent,  and 
some  good  modem  specimens,  to  be 
seen  at  times,  by  Beyrwlds  (portrait 
of  MrB.Braddyll),  Wulae  (the  Eastern 
Letter  writer),  HiUan,  and  Dauby, 
Ofts.  also  a  splendid  old  leather  chest. 
Some  of  the  best  pike-fishinfl;  in 
Norfolk  occurs  at  Bainham;  mere 
are  to  be  seen  two  stufied  pike 
weighing  24}  lbs.  and  28j^  lbs.,  both 
caught  on  the  same  day  (Oct  1848). 

Bainham  Church  is  Perp.,  and  in 
it  is  an  elegant  monument  for  Sir 
Boger  Townshend,  Judge  of  the 
Conunon  Pleas,  temp.  Blchard  III. 
and  Henry  YII.  The  Townshends 
have  been  settled  here  since  the  12th 
oenty. 

It  is  asserted  that  Charles  Yisct. 
Townshend  first  introduced  turnips 
from  Hanover,  as  a  field-crop,  into 
Norfolk,  and  that  his  first  experiment 
was  maide  here.  He  was  fond  of 
talking  about  his  turnips,  and  Pope 
has  hitched  him  into  rhyma  accord- 

**Wby,  of  two  brothen,  rich  and  restles* 
one 
Plowi^  burns,  nuumrea,  aod  toils  from  bod 

to  sun. 
The  other  sUghti,  for  women,  sports,  and 

wince, 
All  Townahend's  tomfpsandall  Grosvvnor's 
mines." 

2miL  of  Bcr.  bk.  IL  ep.  2. 

The  park,  of  1200  acres,  planned  by 
Kent,  is  well  wooded,  and  has  a 
sheet  of  water  nearly  2  m.  long. 

Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Whalley 
and  Craven,  was  bom  in  West  Bain- 
ham parsonage,  1759 

(&)  About  6  m.  W.  of  Fakenham  is 
HouiffiUon,  built  by  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
pole (see  Bte.  27). 

(c)  10  m.  N.  of  Fakenham  Stat,  is 
*B6U6ham  (Bte.  25). 

(d)  3  m.  K.  of  Fakenham,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Stiffkey  is  *Ea$t 
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Bar^tam  Manor  Eoute  (sometimes 
called  Wolterton  Blanor  House  in 
East  Barsham),  now  a  rain.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  begun  by 
Sir  Hen.  Fermor,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIIm  and  completed  in  that 
of  Heniy  YIII.,  and  is  one  of  the 
richest  examples  of  ornamental  brick- 
work now  extant.  Upon  the  N. 
and  only  remaining  side  of  the 
great  court  are  an  elegant  entrance 
norch,  retaining  above  the  arch  the 
vms  of  Henry  YII.,  and  a  stack  of 
very  handsome  chimneys,  with  roses, 
fleurs-de-lys,  &c.,  in  moulded  brick ; 
which  is  used  in  the  ornamental  parts 
of  the  fabric.  The  outer  gatehouse 
has  a  fine  crockoted  archway  with 
niches,  and  the  anns  anrl  ensigns  of 
Henry  VIH.,  all  in  brick. 

The  remains  are  oocupied  as  a 
farmhouse.  Much  stained  armorial 
glass  of  the  Fermors  and  Galthorpes 
was  removed  from  hence  to  East 
Dereham  by  Sir  John  Fenn.  The 
place  descended  to  the  Le  Stranges, 
who  deserted  it  for  Hunstanton.  (For 
plans   and    drawings   see   Pugin's 

*  Examples,*  vol.   i.,  and  Britton's 

*  Azchit.  Antiquities/  vol.  ii.) 


(e)  3  m.  E.  from  East  Barsham,  is 
Tfiorpland  Hall,  also  built  by  the 
Fermors  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. 
It  is  small,  but  has  some  good  gables 
and  chimney-shafts.  The  walls  are 
of  flint,  the  dressings  of  ashlar  and 
moulded  brick.] 

At  Fakenham  the  rly.  leaves  the 
valley  of  the  Wensnm,  but  soon  enters 
that  of  the  Stiffkey  (pronounced 
Stewkey)  river,  and  reaches 

14^  m.  Nevf  or  Liltle  Walsingham 
Stat  (Old  Walsingham  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream;  and 
Kemble  finds  in  the  name  a  **  ham  " 
or  settlement  of  the  Walsingas,  a  race 
very  fJEunous  in  Angliau  tradition, 
since  it  numbered  Sigmund  and 
Beowulf  among  its  heroes.)  ^eio 
Walsingham  was  so  named  from  the 
foundation  here,  soon  after  the  Con- 


quest, of  the  Angustinian  priory.  It 
is  an  old  -  fiisluoned  noarket-tovD 
(Inn:  Black  Lion;  pop.  of  paiiiiu 
1029),  standing  pleasantly  in  a  weU< 
wooded  and  fertile  vndley,  7  nt 
from  the  sea.  **In  propinqoo  eat 
Oceanus  ventorum  pater/'  writrt 
Erasmus;  but  there  is  Utile  tiga 
at  Walsingham  of  any  misrhief 
from  such  propinquity.  The  narrov 
streets^  witn  their  many  gables  and 
red  roofs,  are  perhaps  not  greatly 
changed  since  the  15th  centy.,  wbeo 
they  were  thronged  by  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  anxious  to 
pay  their  vows  at  the  shrine  of  Ovr 
Lady  of  Waitingham — ^as  celebrattd 
for  miraculous  influences  as  that  cf 
St  Thomas  at  Canterbury.  Th^ 
places  of  interest  here  at  pieMQt 
are — the  remains  of  the  Priorf. 
attached  to  which  was  this  &moiu 
shrine ;  and  the  parish  Chunk. 

Early  in  the  I2th  oenty.,  Richoldie, 
mother  of  Geoffiyde  Fa'vraches,  built 
here  a  small  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  Her  son  Geoffry,  on  tie 
day  on  which  he  departed  on  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  granted  **to 
God,  to  St  Maiy,  and  to  Edwy  his 
clerk,"  this  chapel,  with  the  ch.  of 
All  Saints,  and  much  land,  is  order 
that  Edwy  might  found  a  prioiy. 
Robert  de  Brucurt  and  Roger  E^ 
of  Clare,  gave  additional  lands.  Thv» 
gifts  were  made  between  1146  and 
1174 ;  and  between  those  years  tho 
priory  of  Augustinian  canons  «itd 
founded.  It  became  an  enormooslT 
wealthy  and  very  important  house, 
deriving  its  chief  consequence  from 
the  original  chapel  oonstnicted  hj 
Bicholdie.  '*  Almost  from  the  founds- 
tion  of  the  priory  up  to  the  Ptf* 
solution,  there  was  one  unceMiog 
movement  of  pilgrims  lo  and  from 
Walsingham.  The  Virgin's  milk  sod 
other  attractions  were  from  time  to 
time  added ;  but  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  small  chafwl,  'in  sU 
respects  like  to  the  Sania  Cam  at 
Naxareth,  where  the  Virgin  m 
sainted  by  the  Angel  Gahrid.*«uth« 
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original,  and  oontinned  to  the  Dis- 
solution the  primary  object  of  the  pil- 
grim'a  visit." — H.  Harrod.    A  iiatb, 
still  traceable  in  places  from  Mew- 
market  to  Brandon  and  Fakenham, 
is  known  as   ^^Walsingbam  Green 
Way,"  or  the  "  Palmer?  Way,"  and 
Ksembles  that    "Pilgrims'  Road" 
vhich   passed    along   the  hills   of 
Surrey  and  of  Kent  toward  the  shrine 
of  St  Thomas.     (The  milky  way  in 
the  heavens  was  thought  to  point 
towaid  the  shrine,  and  was  called  in 
Norfolk  the  "  Walsingham  Way."  So 
in  the  East  it  is  called  the  ''  Uadji^s 
Road,"  as  pointing  to  Mecca ;  and  in 
Spam,  "  St.  James's  Way.")    Henry 
III.;    Edward  I.  and  11.;   David 
Bruce.   King  of  Scotland;    Queen 
Catherine,    in    thanksgiving    after 
Flodden  Field;   came  to  Walsing- 
ham  in   pilgrimage.     Henry  VII. 
'^made  his   prayers   and  vows  for 
help  and  ddiverance"    before  the 
ahrme,  during  the  troubles  of  his 
reign;  and  after  the  battle  in  which 
Lambert  Simnel  was  made  prisoner, 
he  tent  his  banner  to  be  offered  to 
Our  Lady  of  Walsingham— giving 
her  alao  a  silver  g^t  image  of  him- 
self, kneeling    Henry  VUI.  walked 
hither  barefoot  from  Barsham,  and 
hung  a  chun   of  gold  round  the 
Virgin's  neck— a  piece  of  humility 
for  which  he  very  soon  amply  in- 
donnifled  himself.    Erasmus  visited 
the  shrine  in  1511,  and  has  left  us  an 
sffiusiiig  and  edifying  record  of  the 
Tint  in  his  dialogue,  *Peregrinatio 
Beligi<Hus    ergo'    (see    J.   Gough 
Nichols's  excellent  translation  and 
instructive  conmients,  1849).     The 
priory    was    ditssolved    among    the 
pester  monasteries ;  and  the  mmous 
unage  was  carried  to  Smithfield  and 
there  burnt.   Latimer  wrote  to  Orom- 
veil  proposing  that  it  should  be  burnt 
with  other  miraculous  images.   '^Our 
giet  Sibyll "  (the  image  at  Islington) 
"  with  hier  old  sy ster  of  Wals3rngham, 
hyr  younge  syster  of  Ipswych,  with 
ther  other  too  systurs  of  Dongcaster 
■ad  Ptenryeflse  wold  make  ft  jooly 


mustere  in  Smythfeld.  They  wold 
nat  be  all  day  in  bumynge." 

The  remains  of  the  priory,  the 
property  of  Henry  Lee  Warner, 
Esq.,  whose  modem  house  occu- 
pies part  of  the  site,  are  shown 
only  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
The  ancient  close  is  entered  by  a 
gateway  of  Early  Perp.  character, 
opening  to  the  principal  street  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  gateway  a 
small  head  (a  porters?)  is  projected 
through  a  quatrefoil  opening.  The 
scene,  on  passing  through  tliis  gate* 
way,  wUl  recall  the  verses  of  the 
lamenting  pilgrim  :— 

**  Bitter,  bitter,  oh  to  behoold 

The  grasse  to  growe. 

Where  the  walla  of  Waldngham 

8o  stately  did  ahew." 

The  site  of  the  priory  is  level,  and 
has  now  much  fine  wood  about  it. 
The  Ch.y  which  was  of  considerable 
length,  had  on  its  S.  side  a  cloister ; 
W.  of  which  was  (so  Mr.  Harrod 
conjectures)  the  guest  hall,  S.  the 
refectory,  and  £.  the  dormitory. 
Remains  of  the  dormitory  are  in- 
cluded within  the  present  house. 
The  refectory  is  early  Dec. ;  and  its 
beautiful  W.  window  has  been  care* 
fully  restored  by  Mr.  Lee  Warner. 
There  are  remains  of  the  staircase  to 
the  reading  pulpit,  and  of  the  buttery 
hatch  in  the  S.  wall.  The  W.  end 
of  the  ch.,  late  E.  Eng.,  was  disclosed 
daring  some  excavations  made  in 
1853.  The  E.  end  displays  a  fine 
fragment  of  late  Deo.  (curvilinear) 
character,  with  nitches  at  the  sides,  a 
large  window,  from  which  the  tiaccory 
has  disappeared,  and  a  small  ciro. 
window  above. 

The  famous  shrine  was  not  in  this 
ch. ;  but  the  chapel  in  which  it  stood 
was  at  some  little  distance  8.E.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
exact  site  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  certainty — a  proof  perhaps  that 
the  chapel  was  destroyed  with  much 
zeal  after  the  Dissolution.  When 
Erasmus  visited  it,  it  would  seei 
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that  the  ancient  wooden  chapel, 
originally  that  of  Bicholdie,  was 
being  encloeed  within  a  stone  bnild- 
ing,  not  then  finished.  Richoldie, 
aoGording  to  a  legend  which  sprang 
up  at  Walsingham  at  an  early  perioo, 
intended  to  have  built  her  chapel 
close  to  what  are  now  known  as  the 
"Wishing  Wells"  (see  pod)\  but 
during  the  night  the  Virgin  herself, 
with  a  company  of  angels,  raised  it 
on  the  site  which  it  afterwards  oc- 
cupied, 200  yards  or  more  from  the 
wellB.  (The  legend  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  those  which  assigned 
the  consecration  of  the  first  chapel  at 
Glastonbury  to  Our  Lord  Himself, 
and  of  the  Abbey  Ch.  at  Westminster 
to  St.  Peter.  The  supposed  resem- 
blance of  this  chapel  to  the  Santa 
Oasa  must  have  been  altogether  an 
afterthought;  since  the  famous  house 
at  Loretto  was  not  heard  of  until 
1291,  and  Richoldie's  diapel  was  in 
existence  long  before.)  A  narrow 
door  on  either  side  admitted  end  dis- 
missed the  pilgrims.  Erasmus  has 
described  the  blaze  of  jewels,  of  gold, 
and  of  silver.  The  image  of  the 
Virgin  was  in  no  special  manner  dis- 
tinguished, except  by  its  miraculous 
power.  At  the  feet  was  a  toadstone, 
indicating  her  victoiy  over  all  evil, 
and  uncleanness.  *'  Vib  nobis,"  ex- 
elaims  the  fHend  of  Erasmus,  in  the 
*  Colloquy,'  "qui  tantum  bufonem 
geramus  in  pectore."  The  treasures 
of  the  shrine  were  so  great  that  Boger 
Ascham,  visiting  Cologne  in  1550, 
remarks  **  the  three  Kings  be  not  so 
rich,  I  believe,  as  was  the  Lady  of 
Walsingham.'*  Erasmus  himself  left 
here,  on  his  first  visit,  a  pioas  invo- 
cation to  the  Virgin  in  Greek  Iam- 
bics, which  he  translated,  when  he 
revisited  Walsingham,  at  the  request 
of  the  sub-prior.  No  one  could  read 
it ;  and  the  canons  all  thought  it  was 
Hebrew.  **  Isti  quidquid  non  intelli- 
gont,  Hebndcum  vocant*'  (Pereg. 
Kel.  ergo.)  The  relic  of  the  Virgin^s 
milk  was  preserved  on  the  high  altar 
in  the  great  church. 


Some  distance  K  of  the  co.  aie 
the  Withing  WdU,  as  they  are  dot 
called— K>ne  square,  two  circular,  with 
stone  margins;  fiill  to  the  brim. 
Thev  sprang  from  the  groand,  said 
the  legend,  at  the  command  cf  the 
Virgin  ;  and  the  water  was  of  gnat 
service  in  disorders  of  the  he^  or 
stomach.  (Thev  now  are  auppceed 
to  assist  toward  obtaining  a  single 
wish  of  the  drinker.)  Over  thioi 
was  a  shed,  said  to  have  been  brouglit 
there  mysteriously  in  time  of  winter, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow ;  another  "  reminisceooe  "  <if 
Loretto.  Erasmus  pointed  to  certain 
recent  changes,  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  the  shed  had  at  least 
been  so  often  repaired  that  little  of 
its  original  remained;  but  an  old 
boar's  skin  fastened  to  a  beam  wu. 
he  was  told,  sufficient  proof  that  hi« 
reverence  would  not  be  wiun^y 
bestowed.  E.  of  the  wdls  was  • 
small  cliapel  full  of  relics;  among 
them  a  finger-ioint  of  St  Peter, 
"'  large  enough  for  a  giant.** 

In  a  line  due  N.  of  the  E.  end  of 
the  ch.  was  a  portal  admitting  to  the 
precincts,  called  the  **  Gateway  cf  the 
Knight,"  from  a  story  that  a'knight 
on  horseback,  pursued  by  his  enemiei. 
was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  at 
the  door,  mr  too  narrow  for  his 
passage,  when  he  called  on  the  Virgin 
for  protection,  and  suddenly  fotrod 
himself  safe  within,  horM  and  sli. 
A  brass  figure  of  a  mounted  kni^u 
was  fastened  to  the  portal;  which, 
as  Mr.  Uarrod  has  pointed  out,  wu 
not  the  main  W.  gateway.  A  street 
in  the  town  on  this  side  is  still  known 
as  '<  Knight-street.** 

The  town  of  Walsingham  was  full 
of  *'  hostels  '*  for  pilgrims ;  bat  imm    i 
of  them  can  now  be  identified.   In    ! 
the   **  Common    Place,*   a   row  of    | 
ancient   timbered   houses   deseireB 
notice;  and  here  also  is  a  remarinhle 
structure  of  Perp.  character,  oTer  a 
well. 

TheiMiriiJk  C&nrcfc,  dedicated  to  St 
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Marj.ifl  tfaioaghoat Perp.,  the  chancel 
beiiig  perhaps  later  tlian  the  nave. 
The  nave  is  lofty;  and  the  piers 
should  be  noticed  fiir  the  manner  in 
which  the  shafts  are  carried  np  tnto 
the  capitals.    From  the  chancel  a 
chapel  opens  on  either  side,  with  (me 
broad  and  one  narrow  ardi — a  striking 
arrangement    l*he  £.  window  retains 
some  portions  of  stained  glass.  There 
ai«  deep,  triple  sediHa.    Some  frag- 
ments of  the  old  screen  remain  across 
the  aisles.    The  font  has  been  very 
fine,  raised  on  S  steps,  wiUi  the  7 
Sacraments  on  the  basin,  and  small 
figures  below.    The  whole  has  been 
efiectnaliy  "  dowsinged.**    In  the  N. 
transept,  besides  some  andent  coffin- 
lids,   IS  the   elaborate   tomb,  with 
effigies  (which  seem  to  be  portraits), 
of  sir  Henry  Sidney  and  nis  wife. 
In  the  chancel  are  2  tablets  hj  Sir 
B.  Westmaoott  for  members  of  the 
Lee  Warner  feniily ;  and  a  curions 
manorial  on  the  N.  wall,  represent* 
ing  the  front  of  a  bed,  with  curtains 
drawn,  and  above  it,  "  Donnitorinm 
Edwaidi  de  Eotherbye."     Bemark 
also  the  rebus  of  Robert  Anguish,  a 
make  pierced  with  an  arrow. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  a  FraneUean  oonveni, 
founded,  drc.  21  £dw.  III.,  by  Eliz. 
de  Burgh,  Countess  of  Clare,  to  the 
great  trouble  and  jealousy  of  the 
Augnstinians.  A  petition  from  the 
prior  and  canons  of  Wakingliam  to 
Elix.  Lady  of  Clare,  imploring  her 
to  abandon  her  project  of  allowing 
the  Franciscans  to  settle  in  their 
neighbourhood  (from  Cotton  MSS. 
Nem  E.  vii),  was  first  printed  by  the 
R«T.  J.  Lee  Warner,  in  the  *  Journal 
of  the  Aich.  Inst.,'  1869.  It  dates 
ciic  1345;  and  in  it  it  is  stated  that 
the  gates  of  the  priory  were  always 
closed  at  night,  on  acconnt  of  rob- 
Ws,  their  frequent  threats,  as  well 
^  ieoret  and  open  attacks  on  the 
I  jewels  of  the  snrines.  Hence  the 
j  ffloltitude  of  inns  and  hostels  in 
WaUdngham,  for  pilgrims  who  ar- 
I  rived  late,  after  the  gates  were  shut. 


The  ruins  of  the  Franciscans'  con- 
vent are  Perp.,  and  extensive ;  but 
they  have  little  architectural  in- 
terest. The  greater  part  is  now  a 
earden,  shaded  by  apple-trees.  Cab- 
bages grow  in  the  cloisters,  and 
cows  look  meditatively  out  of  the 
refectory  windows.  The  ch.  has 
entirely  disappeared. 

2  m.  S.  of  Walsingham,  the  Chapel 
of  Eoughion4e-Dale  deserves  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  small  Dec.  building, 
with  a  fine  window,  and  a  richly 
groined  roof^  lately  restored.  It  seems 
to  have  been  erected  as  a  shriving- 
place  for  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the 
sacred  shrine  of  Walsingham. 

At  Old  or  Great  Walsmgham,  }  m. 
£.  of  Ldttle  Walsingham,  *'  are  the 
remains  of  a  fine  Dee.  church,  the 
chancel  destroyed."  The  tower  is 
Dec.,  with  a  good  W.  window.  The 
nave,  late  D^.,  and  the  aisles  have 
good  doors  and  windows  with  fiowing 
tracery.  There  are  some  good  ex- 
amples of  carved  seats  and  desks,  of 
Dec.  and  Perp.  date. — A.  L  N. 

There  is  nothing  which  calls  for 
special  remark  on  the  line  between 
Walsingham  and 

19  m.  WdU  Stat.  (For  Wells  and 
Holkham,  see  Bte.  25.) 
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ROUTE  29. 

KING'S  LYNN  TO  WELLS  BT  HUN- 
STANTON. (oASTLB  Kisnra,  band- 
bingham). 

{Branch  BaUway^  Lurm  and  ITim- 
ttanton;  W,  Norfolk  JuncUon.) 

Leaving  Lynn,  the  rly.  reaches  at 
3  m.  WootiUm  Stat.    Adjoining  is 

a  small  and  good  ch.,  of  E.  Eng. 

oharacter,  built  in  1854  at  the  ooat  of 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Oastle 

Bising. 

TA  walk  of  1(  m.  (no  oarrii^  is 
to  De  procured  at  Wootton)  will  bring 
the  yisitor  to  CkMe  Biting,  a  very 
interesting  place  to  the  archiBBologiBt, 
and  very  picturesque.  If  Gastle  Acre 
boasts  of  the  most  extensive  monastic 
ruins  in  the  county,  Castle  Rising 
shows  what  is  certainly  the  finest  ex- 
ample in  Norfolkof  a  medinval  strong- 
hold. Both  plaoes  have  been  care- 
fully examined  and  described  by  Mr. 
Harrod  (*  Castles  and  Convents  of 
Norfolk;*  Norwich,  1857). 

The  great  Norm,  tower  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  ballium,  or  enclosure 
shut  in  by  high  mounds,  the  remains 
of  fortifications  older  than  the  castle 
(the  central  perhaps  British,  the  two 
square  additions  Koman;  compare 
Castle  Acre,  Bte.  27).  Without  the 
central  endoeing  mound  is  a  deep 
fosse,  covered  with  brushwood,  from 
which  rise  some  magnificent  and  most 
picturesque  ash-trees.  A  stone  bridge 


crosses  this  fosse,  and  gives  adni*- 
sion  through  a  mouldering  and  shape- 
less gateway  to  the  inner  baUey.  TLe 
gateway  is  i^orm.  The  bridge  has  » 
Irerp.  arch,  with  more  andent  i^ctn 
The  Norm,  castle  here  was  erecUii 
before  1176  by  William  d'Albini  tint 
Earl  of  Arundel  of  that  family,  ita 
the  death  of  Hugh  d'Albini  in  1243. 
without  issue,  it  pnased  to  Roger  dc> 
Montalt,  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  ^\tr 
of  Hugh  d'Albini.  It  subeoquontly 
passed  (bv  sale)  to  the  C^wn,  asd 
was  held  by  Queen  Isabella,  by  tlte 
BUick  Prince,  and  by  Richard  H.. 
who  exchanged  it  with  John  le  Ttil- 
lant,  Duke  of  Britanny,  for  the  Outle 
of  Brest.  The  duke  paid  8e\'eral 
visits  here;  but  the  exchange  vtu 
annulled  in  1397.  Henry  VIILtx- 
changed  it,  for  estates  in  Sufiftilk,  with 
Thomas  Howard,  Duke  oi  Korfot^ : 
and  it  has  since  remained  in  the 
hands  of  different  branches  of  tkc 
Howard  &mily.  Its  late  proprietor, 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Howard,  touk  ac- 
tive steps  to  preserve  it. 

The  keep  is  a  massive  Fqur.fv 
Norman  tower,  with  the  usual  kiv 
projection  on  one  side  to  cover  the 
entrance  and  staircase.  This  put 
LB  richly  adorned  with  interBeetiii^ 
arches  and  zigzag  mouldings.  With- 
in, a  thick  cross  wall  divide  th^ 
main  fioor  into  2  apartments.  The 
chambers  on  the  g^uod-fioor  an: 
vaulted,  perhaps  as  kitcheus  v»\ 
store-rooms;  above  was  the  givat  hull 
with  a  long  narrow  gallery  in  the 
thickness  of  its  N.  i^I,  harinir  ^ 
arches  on  the  1.  opening  to  what  v.^ 
once  the  hall,  and  on  the  rl  a  renpi 
of  windows  lighting  the  halL  Tb-n 
is  a  small  circular  chamber  at  tlif 
S.W.  angle  of  this  gallery,  and  tir*< 
small  chambers  opening  from  it  (« 
the  W.  side  of  the  keep.  A  room  m 
some  size  opened  from  the  hall  at  th.> 
S.W.  comer ;  and  fW>m  this  a  enjab 
apartment  was  entered,  the  vall^  oi 
which  are  enriched  with  a  Xctrm. 
arcade.  On  the  £.  side  a  large  bnJd 
Norm,  arch  opens  to  a  vaolted  rcoesi. 
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This  has  been  called  the  chapel,  and 
a  similar  chamber  at  Norwich  is 
known  as  the  oratory ;  bat  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  was  not  intended 
to  serve,  in  both  cases,  as  the  private 
spartment  of  the  lord  of  the  castle. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  whole 
arrangement  of  this  keep  resembles 
that  of  Norwich,  nearly  of  the  same 
date. 

Bemark  a  narrow  stair  thrown 
across  the  greajt  staircase  to  an  open- 
ing immediately  above  a  Norm,  but- 
trt^  in  the  exterior  wall.  A  square 
hole  opens  immediately  over  the 
centre  of  the  great  stair.  The  use  of 
this  smaller  staircase  is  uncertain, 
since  the  foot  of  it  is  at  a  considerable 
duitanoe  from  the  ground ;  but  it  was 
probably  connected  with  the  defences 
of  the  keep^  and  may  have  been 
reached  from  the  ground  by  ladders 
(compare  the  defences  of  a  castle 
keep  in  M.  YioUel  le  1Mb  'Military 
Architecture'). 

The  vestibule  leading  to  the  hall 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  serves  now  as 
a  sitting-room,  and  a  chimney  oc- 
cupies the  opening  of  the  hall  door- 
way. Here  are  preserved  a  very  fine 
caned  chest,  temp.  Charles  II. ;  and 
many  (but  not  very  remarkable)  relics 
found  in  the  castle  —  among  them 
two  chains  with  large  wooden  do^. 
Into  the  wall  of  tibe  vestibule  are  in- 
serted many  ancient  tiles,  bearing 
the  stag,  the  device  of  Edward  II., 
and  the  three  lions  of  Edward  III. 
Queen  Isabella,  the  **  she -wolf  of 
France,"  long  possessed  this  castle, 
and  resided  here  at  intervals  after 
the  death  of  Edward  n.  in  1830,  to 
her  own  death,  at  Hertford  Castle,  in 
1350.  She  is  usuaUy  (but  inac- 
eorately)  said  to  have  died  at  Castle 
Hiidng,  and  to  have  been  confined 
here  as  a  prisoner  after  the  execution 
of  her  paramour,  Mortimer.  Froi»- 
Bart  asserts  that  she  was  confined 
''to  a  goodly  castle;**  but  there  is 
eridence  that  this  could  not  have 
l«en  for  any  lengthened  period 
see  HarroiTt '  Castles  and  Convents 


,  of  Norfolk').  From  the  castle 
;  mounds,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
'  keep,  there  is  a  very  fine  view, 
giving  an  excellent  idea  of  all  this 
part  of  Norfolk,  It  extends  toward 
the  sea  in  one  direction,  and  in 
another  over  plantations  and  aandy 
heaths  towards  Sandringham.  The 
country  is  not  flat,  though  it  nowhere 
rises  into  important  heights.  Castle 
Rising  stanas  on  a  ridge  or  rising 
ground  which  extends  northward 
along  this  coast,  and  between  which 
and  the  sea  is  a  marshy  level.  Along 
this  ridge^  throughout  its  extent,  was 
a  line  of  very  ancient  settlements, 
marked  by  the  various  parish 
churches  and  villages,  as  Dersing- 
ham  and  Snettisham,  all  of  whidi 
are  ancient.  The  Church  of  Babing- 
ley,  near  Castle  Rising,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  S.  Felix,  the 
first  bishop  of  E.  Anglia  (see  Suf- 
folk, Rte.  16).  Within  the  earthen 
ramparts  of  the  castle  itself  the  ruins 
of  a  chapel,  with  narrow  eastern  apse, 
supposed  (but  very  questionablv)  to 
be  of  Saxon  date,  have  been  oisin- 
terred. 

From  the  castle  mounds,  the  Sail 
(Hon.  Mrs.  Howard)  is  seen  close 
below,  and  the  Churdi,  nestling 
among  verv  fine  ash-trees  and  syca^ 
mores.  The  ch.  is,  says  Rickman, 
"a  very  fine  example  of  rich  late 
Norm,  work,  ornamented  with  twisted 
shafts,  and  a  kind  of  lozenge,  forming 
a  connecting  link  between  the  zigzag 
and  the  tooth  ornament  of  the  next 
style."  Its  probable  date  is  between 
1115  and  1150.  It  consists  of  nave, 
tower  at  intersection  of  nave  and 
chancel  (the  latter  very  short),  and 
short  transept,  with  (in  the  S.  arm)  an 
eastern  chapel  (or  alter  recess).  The 
ch.  has  been  restored  by  Salvin,  who 
replaced  a  parapet  on  tne  tower  with 
the  existing  high-pitehed  and  pic- 
turesque roof,  for  which  authority 
is  not  wanting  in  England  (as  at 
Sompting,  in  Sussex),  and  abounds 
on  the  Rhine.  The  mouldings  of  the 
W.  door  should  be  noticed.    Above 
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IB  a  much  enriched  ronnd-headed 
window,  and  interlacing  arches  at 
the  sides,  the  alternate  capitals  of 
which  display  human  head^  of  un- 
usual and  ferocious  expression.  Above 
asain  is  a  round-headed  window,  and 
plain  arches.  The  tower  arches  vary, 
the  use  of  both  round  and  pointed 
showing  their  Transitional  character. 
The  arrangement  of  the  small  altar 
in  the  £.  wall  of  the  S.  transept  de- 
serves notice.  There  is  a  moist  re- 
markable piscina.  In  a  niche  over 
the  altar  recess  is  placed  a  carved 
shield,  with  the  monogram  IHS 
(this,  of  course,  is  a  recent  addition). 
The  short  and  very  dark  chancel 
retains  its  Norm,  walls  but  had  £. 
Eng.  windows  inserted.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  nave  are  6  round-headed 
windows,  high  in  the  wall.  There  are 
none  on  the  1^.  side,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  early  Yorkshire  churches,  and  in 
many  churches  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  in  Sweden  (warmth,  and 
an  objection  to  light  from  the  North, 
as  the  quarter  of  the  Evil  One,  may 
have  been  the  reasons  for  this  ar- 
rangement). The  font  is  square, 
with  heads  at  the  angles,  and  inter- 
lacing work  round  the  stem.  In  the 
oh.  is  a  tablet,  raised  by  his  tenantry, 
for  Colonel  Fulke  Greville-Howard, 
bom  1783;  who  took  the  name  of 
Howard  when,  in  1807,  he  married 
*'Hary,  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  Richard  and  the  Hon.  Frances 
Howard,  of  Castle  Bising  in  Non 
folk,  Levens  in  Westmoreland,  Ash- 
stead  in  Surrey,  and  Elford  in  Staf- 
f<»dshire.*' 

W.  of  the  ch.  extends  the  village 
green,  with  a  cross  on  steps  (a  re- 
storation) in  its  centre.  Tne  scene 
is  singularly  pleasant  and  tranquil ; 
and  the  artist  will  find  many  subjects 
for  his  pencil  in  and  about  Castle 
Rising,  where  the  trees  are  unusually 
fine.  A<]yoining  the  churchyard  is 
an  aJmshouae  for  women,  founded 
temp.  James  I.  by  Henry  Howard, 
the  learned  and  eccentric  Earl  of 
Northampton.     The   int¥H\t«ff   wear 


red  cloaks  with  the  Howard  badge, 
and  the  high  peaked  hats  of  Jama 
I.'s  time,  a  costume  which  pnlial^y 
survives  in  no  other  part  of  Engluid. 
The  marshes  extending  seawwd 
were,  according  to  the  load  rhyme-.  | 
once  covered  by  the  sea  itself,  now  i 
m.off— 

**  Rising  was  a  an-poit  town 

When  Lynn  was  bot  a  man^ ; 
Sow  l^n  it  to  a  lea-port. 
And  fUalogfiuea  the  worse  * 

Until  the  Reform  Act  Castle  T&saaf: 
returned  2  members  to  Parliament 
though  only  4  or  5  names  araeared 
on  the  poll  lists,  and  the  only  lesal 
voter  was  the  rector.  It  was  whdh 
disfranchised. 

(The  tourist  may  walk  otr  drive 
ftom  Castle  Rising  to  Sandringhaio. 
3  m.,  and  proceed  thence  to  the 
Wolferton  Stat,  (the  new  Royal  Stat. 
there  was  opened  Nov.  27, 1874X  ^ 
m.  from  Sandriiigham.  The  driie 
from  Castle  Rising  is  not  nnpleasant 
through  plantations  and  over  open 
heaths.)] 

The  next  stat.  on  the  rly.  is 

6  m.  Wot/erUm,  The  Ckmrrh  is 
passed  close  to  the  line,  shortly  be- 
fore entering  the  stat  It  is  Fsp.. 
with  Bome  £.  Eng.  partiaDa,  and 
some  remains  of  good  woodwork. 

Wolferton  is  the  stat.  fotSandrmg- 
ham,  2|  m.  distant.  There  are  vm 
extensive  views  from  thehij^h  land 
between  Wolferton  and  Sandrin^ 
ham,  toward  Castle  Rising  (S.)  and 
Snettisham  (N.)  (in  which  directica 
Cane  or  Ken  Point,  a  tree-oovered 
ridge  projecting  over  the  marahea,  i^  a 
good  lanomark),  as  well  as  seaward 
The  tower  of  Bcflton  Ch^  in  LaDcoln- 
shire,  is  visible  in  dear  weather.  Tbtf 
country  passed  is  sandy  and  heathy, 
with  much  fern  and  young  planta- 
tion. In  parts  it  is  very  wild  and 
pleasing.  A  few  red  deer  and  black- 
cock have  been  introduced,  and  ar« 
said  to  flourish.  All  the  district, 
including  the  small  parishes  of  Ssmd- 
ringham,  Babingley,  Wolferton,  Ap^ 
pleton,  W.  Newton,  and   much   o^ 
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Denringham,  the  whole  amonnimg 
to  about  7000  acres,  is  the  pfiopeity 
ofH.B.H.theFriiioeofWale8.  The 
greater  part  of  the  estate  peased 
iTom  the  HenleTS  to  J.  Motteuz, 
EsQ^  who  left  it  by  wiD  to  the  Hon. 
C.  Spencer  Ck>wper.  By  him  it  was 
sold  in  1861  to  the  Prince  for 
220,0001.  Some  additions  have  since 
been  made  to  it  Besides  the  wild 
land  there  is  much  rich  meadow  and 
pasture,  much  wood,  and  salt  maishes 
frequented  in  winter  by  many  rare 
wildfowL  The  sport  is  consequently 
varied  and  very  good.  Partridges 
and  pheasants  abound,  and  wood- 
cock and  snipe  are  plentiful. 

A  line  of  telegraph  wire  is  carried 
from  Wolferton  Stat,  to  Sandringham 
Haa  The  park,  of  which  the  wall 
boiders  the  road  rt,  consists  of  about 
300  acres,  contains  some  old  trees, 
and  is  well  stocked  with  deer.  Bern- 
dringkam  C%.,  rt.,  is  Perp^  and  was 
restored  in  1835  hv  Lady  Harriette 
Cowper  {8.  &  TettUm,  architect). 
With  the  exception  of  some  stained 
glsM  and  the  font  cover,  the  fittings 
and  decorations  of  the  ch.  are  entirely 
modem.  Not  fSsir  fh>m  the  ch.  is  a 
bouse  occupied  by  Lieat.-Oeneral 
KnoUys,  tiie  Prince's  treasurer. 

Admission  to  the  park  and  to  the 
gioiinda  of  Sandringham  (there  is 
nothing  else  to  see)  is  omy  given 
when  &e  house  is  unoccupied.  (For 
leave  apply  to  £.  Beck,  Esq.,  West 
KewtpD,  the  Prince's  agent.)  New 
i^ens  of  considerable  extent  have 
been  well  laid  out,  and  are  admirably 
Itept;  Tarious  buildings,  and  oiflces 
bave  been  erected;  and  the  house 
IftfAt,  which,  although  comfortable, 
ii  of  no  great  size  or  unportance,  has 
been  oonqiletely  rebuilt  {Humbert, 
schitect).  The  chief  ornaments 
of  the  place  are  the  well-known 
Xonritk  0aie9,  which  stand  at  the 
nrincipal  entrance,  and  are  well 
jWked  and  contrail  bv  some  fine 
Ind  large  lime-trees.  These  gates, 
if  very  great  beautv,  are  the  work 
Mt  Mems.  Bainara,  of   Norwich. 

L 


They  were  conspicuous  in  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1862,  and  were  nven  to 
the  Prince  by  tiie  county  of  Norfolk 
in  1804. 

Betuming  to  the  rly.,  we  reach 

8  m.  Deningham  Stai  The  vil- 
lage is  seen  1.  Here  is  a  large  and 
fine  Ch.{Qt  Nicholas),  in  a  state  of 
complete  disrepair.  No  antiquary 
can  complain  that  his  landmarks 
have  been  removed  at  Dersingham — 
at  least  in  recent  times.  The  nave 
arcade  is  eurlj  Perp.,  with  heads  at 
the  intersections ;  the  piers  octa- 
gonal, and  fiuted,  with  a  trefoil  at 
tiie  head  of  each  fluting.  There  is  a 
Perp.  clerestory.  The  tower  arch  is 
Perp.  The  font  is  Perp.,  but  is  dis- 
useo,  and  has  a  white  basin  turned 
upside  down  on  its  cover.  At  the  E. 
end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  a  tomb^  with  a 
covering  slab  of  black  marble,  having 
two  figures  incised  in  outline  at  the 
top,  and  below  an  inscription  for  John 
Pell,  '^Quondam  Maior  Idnnn  Se- 
gis,"  and  his  wife^  died  1607.  At 
the  sides  are  kneeling  figures  of  6 
sons  and  8  daughters.  The  chancel 
is  large  and  long,  with  an  E.  vrindow 
of  flowing  Dec.  character.  The  tower 
is  Perp.,  with  no  W.  door. 

(The  tourist  may  visit  Dersingham 
Gh.,  and  vralk  thence  (3)  m.)  by  In- 
goldisthorpe  to  Snettisham.  The 
round,  however,  is  luodly  worth 
making  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
time  at  disposal.  Ingoldisthorpe  Ch* 
(St.  Michael)  is  Dec.  and  Perp.,  and 
has  been  well  restored.  MowU 
Amdia  (Oaptain  J.  Davy,  B.N.)  is 
passed  before  reaching  the  ch.  It 
stands  pleasantiy  on  high  ground, 
looking  over  a  wooded  country  to  the 
sea.  The  house  is  seen  ri  in  passing 
from  Dersingham  Stai  to 

9{  m.  SMtUsham  Stat.  Here  the 
Ch.  should  be  seen.  It  stands  above 
the  village,  and  1}  m.  from  the  stai 
The  spire  is*  well  known  as  a  sea- 
mark.   The  ch.  itself  is  throughout 
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late  Dec.,  and  has  been  well  and 
thoroughly  restored  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  BuUerfidd  and  the  late 
Mr.  Le  Strange,  The  tower  was  cen- 
tral; but  the  chancel  and  N.  tran- 
sept are  ruined,  only  fi»CTients  of 
wall  remaining  in  each.  The  tower 
has  side  windows  and  pinnacles ;  and 
from  it  rises  the  spire,  with  a  double 
tier  of  louvre  openings.  The  com- 
position is  fine:  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tower  windows  should  be 
speciaUy  noted.  The  W.  front  of  the 
en.,  an  imitation  on  a  small  scale  of 
the  well-known  W.  front  or  porch 
of  Peterborough  Oathedral,  is  remark- 
able. The  poroh  itself  is  very  plain ; 
but  above  it  is  a  superb  Dec.  wmdow, 
with  elaborate  tracery.  In  general 
character  it  resembles  the  W.  win- 
dows of  York  and  Durham  Cathedrals. 
The  piers  and  arohes  of  the  nave  are 
lofty  and  fine.  The  clerestory  above 
them  is  remarkable,  with  windows 
alternately  round-headed  and  cirou- 
lar,  but  ail  late  Dec.  The  present 
E.  window  is,  of  course^  later.  The 
stained  glass  in  the  W.  window  is  by 
Warrington.  At  the  E.  end  of  the 
N.  aisle  is  an  altar-tomb  and  effigy 
for  Sir  Wymond  Oarey,  1612 ;  and  a 
hrau  ^for  John  Cremer  and  fiunily, 
1610.  Snettisham  Gh.  served  as  a 
model  for  Fiedericton  Oathedral,  New 
Brunswiek. 

The  position  of  the  ch.,  rising  from 
among  trees,  is  striking ;  and  there 
is  much  pleasing  scenery  in  this 
n^ghbournood.  Snettisham  has  long 
been  the  property  of  the  Le  Stranges 
of  Hunstanton. 

At  12{  m.  Heaoham  Stat,  (the  Ch. 
is  Dec.  and  Perp. ;  there  is  a  good 
Dec.  E.  window)  is  the  junction  with 
the  W.  Norfolk  Bly,,  running  to 
Wells.    A  short  branch  brings  us  to 

15  m.  Hunstanton  flocally  called 
Huntton.)  The  stat.  is  at  the  new 
town,  generally  called  "St.  Ed- 
mund's.^ Letters  should  be  directed 
•'^cordingly,  otherwise   they  go  to 


Old  Hunstanton  (the  true  Tillage\ 
1|  m.  distwt.  Inn  at  St.  EdmoDd'i, 
the  Green  Lion,  very  well  placed  oa 
the  clifi^  new,  and  toleraUv  oomftKt- 
able.  At  Hunstanton  Tillage,  the 
**  Le  Strange  Arms,*'  quiet  and  old- 
&shioned.  Lodgings  abound  at  St 
Edmund's.  (It  must  be  remembered 
that  Hunstanton,  during  the  snmmer, 
is  exx>osed  to  constant  forays  of  ex- 
cursionists, who  are  brought  hat 
hundreds  at  a  time  from  Cambridge* 
shire,  Lincolnshire,  and  elsewhere. 
Their  visits  do  not  tend  to  increair 
the  comfort  of  the  inns  or  of  the 
beach.) 

8L  Edmund^s,  a  village  which  has 
arisen  within  the  last  few  years  (tben 
is  a  small  new  ch.  here,  partly  oom- 
pleted),  stands  near  the  S.W.  end  of 
a  line  of  lofly  olift,  which  here  breaks 
the  monotony  of  the  flat  marshj 
shores  stretching  away  on  either  akk 
of  it.  Near  the  sea,  the  comitnr  is 
bare  and  unwooded,  though  there  ii 
some  pleasant  scenerv  farther  inland. 
The  cliff  itself,  the  firm  sandy  beach 
below  it,  and  the  wide  sea  view,  are 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  ^phuce; 
and  some  interesting  excursions  d^t 
be  made  from  Hunstanton. 

The  dif^  about  1  m.  long,  and  60 
ft  high  at  its  highest  point,  is 
striking,  from  its  sharp  contmsts  of 
colour.  It  is  formed  of  the  lower 
chalk ;  grey  chalk  marl,  containiiig 
organic  remains  in  great  pleotr; 
wlute  chalk,  full  of  branching  zoo- 
phytes;  red  chalk,  also  contunizi^ 
organic  remains ;  green  sand ;  and  a 
dark-brown  breccia.  The  beach  i< 
strewn  with  fragments  of  the  white 
and  red  chalk.  (The  latter  is  ^ 
ouliar  to  the  counties  of  Norfolk. 
Lincoln,  and  Yorkshire.  Its  colour  u 
attributed  to  peroxide  of  iron.)  AmbcT 
and  jet  are  found  on  the  coast  here . 
and  the  keepers  of  the  lighthoox 
generally  have  good  specimens  fur 
sale,  as  well  as  remains  from  tht 
**  submarine  forest"  of  oak,  willow,aD*l 
other  trees,  with  bones  and  shells 
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This  sabmarine  forest  lies  off  the  coast, 
at  what  are  called  the  **  Holme  and 
Thornbam  Scalpha,"  (**  Scalph  "  here 
signifies  a  «pot  alternately  covered  and 
uncovered  oy  the  tide ;  so  the  A.-S. 
9tmt/or=tk  diverX  near  the  W.  end 
of  ^ncaster  Bay,  stretches  across 
the  Wash,  and  extends  along  the 
Linoolni^re  coast  as  far  as  Grimsby. 
Kg  hnman  remains  have  been  dis- 
or>vered  among  the  stumps  of  trees, 
which  are  in  gitu,  and  of  great  size ; 
bat  a  stone  celt,  sticking  into  one  of 
these  trunks,  was  found  by  Mr.  Mnn- 
f«)td  in  1831,  and  is  now  in  the 
Norwich  Museum.  The  submersion 
t»f  this  extensive  forest  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  the  land  of  the  low 
eoast,  within  comparatively  recent 
times,  has  been  destroyed  by  ocean 
conents. 

Peregrine  falcons  formerly  bred 
in  the  chalk  difis,  but  have  long 
disappeared. 

There  is  a  pleasant  walk  along 
the  cliff  to  the  lighthouse,  the  light 
in  which  is  fixed.  In  the  Wash,  off 
the  coast,  is  a  floating  (and  revolving) 
lii^^ht.  Near  the  lighthouse,  and  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  cliff,  are  the 
shatterod  ruins  of  St.  Edmund's 
Chapel,  which  in  earlier  days  may 
well  have  served  as  a  pharos  to  ships 
pfliaing  to  and  from  Lynn.  Its  age 
ti  uncertain ;  but  the  local  tradition 
rans  that  the  chapel  was  founded  by 
St.  Edmund  himself,  after  he  had 
l^ien  shipwrecked  on  his  first  passage 
t'>  England.  (For  the  legend  of  St 
^:dmund,  seeScFPOLK,  Rte.  14.)  The 
wreck  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  low  spit  of  sand  called  "  St. 
Edmund's  f^int,"  stretching  sea- 
*  wards  about  1  m.  E.  of  the  light- 
house. This  point  marks  the  western 
termioatioa  of  the  '*  Meols  "  or  sandy 
foreshores,  abounding  in  rabbits  and 
wild  fowl^  which  extend  hence  to 
Salthouse,  between  Wells  and  Oro- 
mer.    (See  Bte.  25.) 

The  old  village  of  Hunstanton 
lies  somewhat  inland  from  the  light- 
boose.    The  family  of  Le  Strange 


have  been  lords  here  since  the  Oon- 
quest,  holding  Hunstanton  for  some 
time  under  the  Fitz-Alans,  by  the 
tenure  of  castle  guard  at  Rising. 
The  Church,  of  Early  Dec  character, 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  the 
late  Mr.  Le  Strange,  whose  great 
knowledge  of  early  art  and  personal 
skill  as  an  artist  are  displayed  in  the 
work  here,  and  in  the  desi^  and 
decoration  of  part  of  the  ceiling  of 
Ely  Cathedral.  The  village  ch.  of 
Hunstanton  is  very  beautiful.  The 
E.  window,  of  5  lights,  is  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Preedy— inserted 
in  1867  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Le 
Strange  by  his  widow  and  children. 
The  subjects  are — in  tiie  centre 
light,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  the  Ascension;  with  the 
Old  Testament  types  in  the  lights 
on  either  side:  and  in  the  outer 
lights  other  subiects  from  the  last 
days  of  Our  Lord's  ministry.  Below 
is  an  altar-piece  with  figiires  of 
angels  in  mosaic.  The  seats  are  low 
and  open;  the  oaken  roof  is  rich 
and  massive,  with  half-figures  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  nave,  and  angels 
in  the  choir.  Round  the  font  are 
panels  in  mosaic.  All  the  designs 
for  the  restoration  (rebuilding)  of 
the  ch.  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Le 
Strange;  and  the  timber  used  was 
from  the  Hunstanton  estate. 

In  the  chancel  are  monuments  for 
Roger  Le  Strange,  **  Knight  of  the 
Body"  to  Hen.  VII.— the  first  King 
of  England  who  established  such  a 
body-guard ;  and  to  Henry  Le  Strange 
and  his  wife,  1485.  Remark  also  a 
gravestone  with  the  inscription^ 

'*ln  heAven,  at  home,  0  ble»ed  duuige  f 
Who,  while  1  was  on  earth,  was  Strange." 

There  is  a  small  brass  for  Edward 
Oreen  and  his  wife,  temp.  Hen.  VL 
The  S.  porch  has  a  foliated  arch  of 
entrance.  In  the  ch.-yard  is  buried 
the  restorer  of  the  ch.,  who  died  July 
27,  1862. 

Near  the  ch.  is  the  entrance  to 
Eumianion  HaU,  the  anoient  red' 
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dence  of  the  Le  Strangee.  The  house 
is  for  the  most  part  of  the  end  of  the 
15th  centy.,  and  was  chiefly  built 
by  Sir  Roger  Le  Strange,  whose 
monument  remains  in  the  ch.,  but 
the  W.  wing  was  burned  down  in 
1853.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  moat. 
Some  ancient  armour,  old  ftimiture, 
and  family  pictures,  are  preeerred 
here ;  among  the  latter  a  portrait  of 
Sir  Thomas  Le  Strange,  by  BoOmn. 
The  chapel,  open  to  the  staircase 
and  to  the  gallery  above,  is  hung 
with  crimson  velret,  on  which  are 
the  words— ^*  In  resuuectione  tua 
Ghriste  oosli  et  terns  Intentur. 
Alleluia,  Amen.*'  The  Le  Stranges 
were  firm  adherents  to  the  Stuarts; 
and  a  portrait  of  the  '*  Old  Pretender  ** 
hangs  on  the  staircase.  Sir  Roger 
Le  Strange,  bom  here  in  1616,  was 
aotiTe  on  the  side  of  Charles  I.,  and 
was  for  some  time  imprisoned  in 
Newgate,  for  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
town  of  Lynn  for  the  King.  He 
escaped  to  the  Continent,  and  after 
the  Restoration  became  well  known 
as  a  poUtioal  writer,  and  established 
a  newspaper  called  'The  Public 
Intelligencer.'  He  translated  the 
*  Colloquies  *  of  Erasmus,  and  iBsop's 
fables — *'  a  pattern  of  bad  writing," 
says  Hallam ;  "  yet  by  a  certain  wit 
and  readiness  in  raillery  Le  Strange 
was  a  popular  writer,  and  may  even 
now  be  read,  perhaps,  with  some 
amusement." 

The  park  stretches  W.  of  the  hall, 
and  contains  some  fine  old  trees. 
Its  verdure  is  all  the  pleasanter  from 
contrast  with  the  bare  shoreland. 
There  is  some  high  ground  in  the 
park,  with  an  ancient  "pleasure 
nouse,'*  firom  which  there  are  views 
over  the  sea  and  inland  country. 

The  Ch.  of  Bingttaad  St.  AndraWy 
at  the  end  of  a  pleasant  valley  be- 
yond the  park,  is  Dec.,  and  was 
restored  in  1864. 

IBraneaster,  on  the  coast,  8  m. 
from  Hunstanton,  is  the  site  of 
the  Roman  station  of  Branodunum. 


A  cohort  of  DalmatJan  cavabr 
was  stationed  here  when  the '  No- 
titia '  was  compiled,  toward  the  cloae 
of  the  Roman  occupation,  probablv 
early  in  the  5th  centy.  OftheRoo»a 
fortress,  only  part  of  the  K.  side  is 
visible.  The  walls  on  the  ctikf 
sides  (enclosing  about  6  acres)  were 
used  for  buUding  an  enonnona  malt- 
house,  312  ft  lon^,  now  abandoned. 
Many  Roman  rehcs  have  been  foood 
here;  and  the  road  called  the 
■«Peddar*s  Way"  seems  to  hav« 
been  connected  with  this  statkou 
which  was  under  the  oomnwDd  of 
the  Count  of  the  Saxcm  Shore.} 

Returning  from  Hunstanton  to  the 
rly.  at  Heacham,  the  line  to  Weils 
passes  through  a  somewhat  dreuy 
and  uninteresting  chalk  district, 
with  large,  open,  treeless  fields,  in 
which  **  gangs  "  of  labouren  may  be 
seen  at  work.    The  stations  ate— 

15i  m.  (from  Lynn)  Seda^ord, 
The  Ch.  is  good  Dec,  with  a  Korm. 
font,  and  some  ancient  woodwork. 
The  E.  and  W.  windows  are  filled 
with  modem  stained  glass. 

I8i  m.  Docking.  The  OLislkc. 
andPerp. 

21  HL  Stafihoe, 

2ii  m.  Bumham  MarkeL  Berr 
the  countrv  is  pleasanter,  sod 
wooded.  The  Ch.,  chiefly  Peip.,  has 
sculptured  on  the  battiemcots  cf 
the  tower  scenes  from  the  life  of  Oar 
Lord.  This  is  one  of  a  group  of  7 
'*Burnhams" — so  named  pnrtsklT 
from  the  "bum"  or  brook  on  the 
banks  of  which  they  stand.  The ' 
most  interesting  is,  of  course,  Bmr%- 
ham  Thorpe,  the  birthplace  of  LonJ 
Kelson  (see  for  it,  Rte.  25,  Excur- 
sion from  Wells).  Bumham  Korio* 
Ch.  has  a  round  tower.  In  the 
Ch.  of  Bumham  Deepdale  is  a  Konn. 
font,  square,  and  iiaviug  3  sidee 
filled  with  fiigures  repreaentisg  the 
*' husbandry'   of   the    12  moatha 
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rhe  4th  ride  hma  ornamental  leaf- 
ige.  Snch  snbjeots  axe  found  else- 
rheie  on  Nonn.  fonts,  as  on  the 
eaden  font  in  WalUm  Oh^  Snney. 

The    line    now    passes    throagh 
iolkham  ]£anhes»  with  a  station 


28}  m.  HoOsham,  HolUiam  Park 
see  Bte.  25)  extends  rt.;  and  I.  is 
he  sea,  beyond  low  sandy  dnnes. 
rbe  rly.  soon  reaches 

31  m.  WeOa  (see  Bte.  25). 


ROUTE  30. 

LYNN    TO     WI9BECH     (tHS    MABSH- 

k  hiancb  of  the  Great  Northern 
BaUway  runs  from  Lynn  to  Spalding, 
Kith  a  short  branch  from  Sutton 
Bridge  to  Wisbech.  By  this  line 
M>m6  of  flie  most  interesting  churches 
in  the  Manhland  (through  which  it 
paaaes)  may  be  Tisited.  The  finest 
of  these  churches,  which  will  amply 
repay  the  attention  of  the  antiquary, 
are  Tenington  St.  Clement*  s ;  Wal- 
pde  Si.  Peter's:  West  Walton,  and 
Wrisoken,  all  of  which  are  built  dose 
to  the  old  Rctnan  sea  bank,  the  three 
latter  taking;  their  names  from  it. 
The  ch.  at  Tilney  All  Saints  is  also 
of  the  hiffhest  arduBological  interest. 

The  MUifMand,  through  the  north- 
era  part  of  which  the  rly.  passes, 
13  ft  remarkable  tract  of  rich  and  fer^ 
tile  land,  perfectty  leyel,  fbnning  the 


N.W.  comer  of  Norfolk,  between  the 
riyers  Ouse  and  Nene.  It  is  about 
7  m.  broad,  and  extends  S.  as  fieir  as 
the  Po  or  Pa  dyke  (query  the|xiad  or 
pmih  dyke  (A.-S.)=the  dyke  serying 
as  a  path  or  road  ?),  14.  m.  from  the 
WasD.  It  is  in  effect  a  portion  of 
the  great  leyel  of  the  Fens— that  low- 
lying  tract  which  lies  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Hun- 
tingdon, Cambridge,  and  Norfolk. 
'*  Not  many  centuries  ago,  this  yast 
tract  of  about  2000  square  miles  of 
land  was  entirely  abandoned  to  the 
waters,  forming  an  immense  estuary 
of  the  Wash,  mto  which  the  riyers 
Witham,  Welland,  Glen,  Nene,  and 
Ouse,  dischai^ged  the  rainfall  of  the 
central  counties  of  England.  It  was 
an  inland  sea  in  winter  and  a  noxious 
swamp  in  summer.  .  .  .  Tlie 
floods  descending  from  the  interior 
....  were  laden  with  silt, 
which  became  deposited  in  the  basin 
of  the  Fens.  Thus  the  riyer-beds 
were  from  time  to  time  choked  up, 
and  the  intercepted  waters  forcM 
new  channels  through  the  ooze, 
meandering  across  the  leyel,  and 
often  winding  back  upon  themselyes, 
until  at  length  the  surplus  waters 
through  many  openings,  drained 
away  into  the  Wash.  Hence  the 
numerous  abandoned  beds  of  old 
riyers  still  traceable  amidst  the 
great  level  of  the  Fens— the  old 
Nene,  the  old  Ouse,  and  the  old  Wel- 
land. The  Ouse,  which  in  past 
times  flowed  into  the  Wash  at  Wis- 
bech (or  Ouse  Bech),  now  enters 
at  King's  Lynn,  near  which  there 
is  another  "Old  Ouse."  .... 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Wash,  where 
the  fresh  and  salt  waters  met,  the 
tendency  to  the  deporit  of  silt  was 
the  greatest;  and  m  the  course  of 
ages  the  land  at  the  outlet  of  the  in- 
land waters  was  raised  aboye  Uie 
level  of  the  interior.  Accordingly 
the  first  land  rechumed  in  the  dis- 
trict was  the  rich  fringe  of  deposited 
silt  lying  along  the  shores  of  the 
Wash,  now  known  as  IfonUafid  and 
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Sontii  Holland.  .  .  .  Thia  was 
the  work  of  the  Romans.  .  .  The 
bulwarks  or  causeways  which  thej 
raised  to  keep  out  the  sea  are  still 
traceable  at  Po-dyke  in  Marshland^ 
and  at  various  points  near  the  old 
coast  line."-— igliitZw'  •  Lives  of  the 
Engineers,'  i.  19. 

Evidence  of  this  ancient  reclama- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  state  of  the 
country  through  which  the  rly. 
passes.  It  is  by  no  means  badlv 
wooded.  Large  ash-trees  abound. 
Its  pasture  is  famous,  and  it  pro- 
duces fine  grain  crops.  It  is  seamed 
with  ancient  dykes  and  turf  fences, 
marking  its  gradual  recovery  f^m 
the  water.  One  of  the  most  recent 
of  these  green  ramparts  was  con- 
structed bv  Count  Bentinck,  an 
ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  (1773)  recovered  more  than 
1000  acres,  and  died  of  the  marsh 
fever.  The  duke  has  large  estates 
here. 

Passing  stations  at 
2i  m.  West  Lynn,  and 
5  m.  CUnchvoarton^  we  reach, 
6i  m.  from  Lynn,  Tcrringim  Stat. 
The  stat.  is  some  little  distance  from 
the  ch.  of  Terrington  St.  Clemmfs, 
which  lies  rt. 

At  this  place,  in  1607,  a  terrible 
flood  occurred,  owing  to  the  burst- 
ing of  Terrington  dyke,  during  a 
storm  from  the  K.E.  Many  persons 
were  drowned,  and  the  jury  for  the 
hundred  reported  that—-*  In  their 
distress  the  people  of  the  town  fled 
to  the  ch.  for  refuge,  some  to  hay- 
stacks, some  to  the  baulks  in  the 
houses,  till  they  were  near  famished ; 
poor  women  leaving  their  children 
swimming  in  their  beds,  till  good 
people,  adventuring  their  lives,  went 
up  to  the  breast  in  the  water  to 
fetch  them  out  at  the  windows; 
whereof  Mr.  Brovme,  the  minister, 
did  fetch  divers  to  the  ch.  upon  his 
back.  And  had  it  not  pleased  God 
to  move  the  hearts  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  King's  Lynn  with  com- 


passion, who  sent  beer  and  victm^ 
thither  by  boat,  many  had  perishei] 
which  boats  came  the  direct  w^ 
over  the  soil  from  Lynn  to  Teniiu 
ton."  j 

The  magnificent  Perp.  CkurtA  i 
Terrington  St.  Clement's  might  b&i^ 
afibrd^  shelter  to  a  goodly  namb| 
of  the  distressed.  It  is  of  unusual  ^^ 
and  sufficiently  proves,  by  its  d&txai 
tion  and  massive  construction,  the  r| 
sources  of  the  ancient  lordsofTerrmfi 
ton.  It  is  built  throughout  of  Bama<^ 
stone — easily  brought  to  this  pli^ 
frt)m  Northamptonshire  by  water.  TLi 
ch.  is  oruciform,  consisting  of  na^ 
with  aisles,  central  lantern,  short  trail 
septs,  chancel,  and  detached  tower  ti 
W.  end  of  N.  aisle.  The  nave  pM 
are  octagonal,  with  small  htad 
at  the  intersections  of  arches  on  :^ 
side.  The  clerestory  is  very  \oU\ 
and  light,  having  two  windows  u 
each  bay  (a  window  above  eac| 
spandrel  of  the  arch  below ;  this  i 
a  favourite  arrangement  in  the  Pei|i 
ch&  of  £.  Anglia).  Between  €ec| 
window  runs  up  a  shaft,  on  whio] 
has  been  a  figure,  surmounted  by  \ 
rich  canopy.  The  figures  are  goDtl 
The  canopies  (groined,  and  sor 
mounted  by  battlemented  scniu 
work)  nearlv  all  remain.  At  th 
base  of  each  shaft  is  a  giotesqiM 
animal,  or  a  human  head  and  [u^i 
jecting  arm  resting  on  the  stririi:* 
course.  Over  the  western  arch  oi 
the  lantern  are  7  canopied  niclif^ 
decUning  in  size  from  the  centiv 
The  other  arches  of  the  lantern  at; 
lofty  and  fine.  At  the  angles  w 
remarkable  brackets,  in  ^joups  >: 
3 ;  and  above  each  arch  is  a  sAisii 
Perp.  window.  The  transepts  jJ^ 
shaUow,  and  hardly  project  oeyoac 
the  aisles.  They  have  many  ^^^ 
dowB  (6  at  the  8.  end  of  the  !^ 
transept),  and  in  the  string-conp* 
of  the  N.  transept  are  heads  reetii^ 
on  projected  arms,  as  in  the  cleit- 
story.  The  chancel  is  long  and  ur- 
aisled,  with  good  window  tracery. 

At  the  ends  of  the  transept  an 
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the  Greed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  dated  ] 
1035,  and  cnrions.  The  Perp.  font 
tias  a  Tery  remarkable  cover.  The 
>hginal  tabernacle  work  has  been 
iltered  at  some  uncertain  time.  The 
interior  is  painted  in  a  singular 
manner,  temp.  Queen  Anne  (?).  The 
lower  part  represents  the  baptism  of 
Our  Lord.  There  are  also  two 
icenes  fmm  the  temptation,  in  which 
the  Devil  wears  a  red  robe  and  a 
rolden  crown ;  and  in  one  panel  a 
forest  seene,  with  animals.  Above 
are  the  ETsngeliste  with  their  em- 
blems, and  tiie  mysterious  inscrip- 
tion— **  Voce  Pater.  Natns  Gorpore. 
Flamen  etc.  Mat.  3."  The  upper 
part  of  the  canopy  has  red  and  white 
roses.  On  the  outside,  groups  of 
shafts,  painted  black,  with  gold 
stzeaJdng,  support  the  rich  taber- 
nacle work^painted  black,  white, 
and  gold.    - 

The  nave  and  aisles  of  the  ch. 
are  battlemented ;  the  battlements 
have  disappeared  from  the  chancel. 
The  tower,  very  massive,  with 
diminishing  bnttresees,  and  of  great 
size  below,  may  have  been  built,  like 
that  at  Howden,  in  Yorkshire,  as  a 
refuge  in  case  of  flood. 


[The  Ch,  of  TilneyAU  Saini$  may 
be  reached  from  Terrington  8tat., 
whence  it  is  1^  m.  S.W.  This  is  a 
very  fine  Norm,  and  Trans,  ch.,  and 
the  effect  on  entering  at  the  W.  door 
is  most  striking.  It  has  been  lately 
restored,  and  with  great  judgment. 
As  at  present  arranged,  there  is  a 
nave  ofe  bays  beyond  the  W.  tower. 
The  first  or  westernmost  bay  is 
pointed*  The  others  have  cirouhir 
arches  with  plain  soffetes,  receding 
in  2  orders.  The  piers  on  the  8. 
side  are  all  circular,  with  leaf  and 
other  ornaments;  the  bases  square, 
with  rounded  mouldings.  On  the 
N.  side  all  the  piers  are  round  ex- 
cept 2,  formed  by  clustered,  engaged 
shafts.  The  volute  which  appears 
in  the  capitals  indicates  their  late 
(TnDsitional)  character.    There  is 


a  Perp.  clerestory,  and  a  fine  Perp. 
open  roof— a  double  hammer-beam, 
much  enriched  with  figures,  angels 
bearing  shields  and  others.  The 
chancel  roof  is  plainer,  and  is  modem. 
The  angels  here  bear  shields  with 
the  emblems  of  Our  Lord's  Passion. 
The  aisle  windows  are  all  Perp. 
The  nave  has  been  newly  and  well 
seated  in  oak,  and  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  (modem)  are  of  very 
good  carved  oak.  Tliere  is  a  screen 
across  chancel  and  aisles.  That 
dividing  the  chancel  aisles  from  the 
nave  is  Perp.  That  in  the  centre  in 
Jaooboean,  with  the  date  1618,  an 
unusual  example  of  so  late  a  period. 
Over  it  are  the  royal  arms  with  the 
letters  A.  R.,  and  the  date  1711. 
The  present  chancel  is  of  2  bays, 
with  round  arches.  In  the  eastem- 
moet  bay  are  2  round-headed  arches 
dose  together  in  the  wall,  which 
may  have  been  windows.  The  sedi- 
lia  and  piscina  and  the  £.  window 
are  Perp.  There  are  other  indica- 
tions of  ancient  work  in  the  wall 
close  under  the  roof,  possibly  of  a 
Norm,  clerestory.  The  font  is  very 
late  Pern.,  with  inscriptions,  perhaps 
Elizabetlian.  The  westernmost  bay 
of  the  nave  and  the  tower  arch  are 
E.  E.  The  tower  itself  is  E.  E.,  with 
Dec.  uppermost  story,  and  a  Dec. 
spire. 

In  the  churchyard  are  many  fine 
and  picturesque  ash-trees ;  and  here 
until  recently  (it  is  now  moved  into 
the  ch.,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  nave 
aisle)  was  a  grave  slab  with  a  cross 
and  circle  round  it,  pointed  out  as 
a  memorial  of  the  giant  Hickathrift 
or  Hickafric,  who,  according  to  tra- 
dition, won  the  liberty  of  the  Smeeth 
for  the  7  "  towns  "  of  the  Marshhind. 
The  Smeeth  (tm^the  (A.-S.)= smooth, 
level)  is  a  tract  of  very  fertile  com- 
mon land,  stretching  8.  of  Tilnev, 
on  which  at  one  time  constantly 
grazed  30,000  sheep.  ItisstUlmost 
productive ;  and  it  nas  been  said  that 
if  you  lay  a  wand  over  night  on  the 
sward  of  the  Smeeth,  you  will  no^ 
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diBeern  it  in  the  momine,  so  rapidly 
does  the  grass  grow.  The  outsiders, 
according  to  the  story,  attempted  to 
possess  themselves  of  portions  of  this 
Smeeth ;  but  Hickathriffc,  "  a  person 
of  extraordinary  stature  and  courage, 
took  an  axle-tree  from  a  cart  inst^ul 
of  a  sword ;  and  the  wheel  for  his 
buckler ;  and  being  so  armed,  most 
btoutly  repelled  those  bold  invaders." 
In  confirmation  of  the  story  the 
sculpture  on  the  grave  slab  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  giant's  axle- 
tree  and  cart-wheel,  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  adaptation  of  local  facts 
to  local  legend.  Hickathrift  pro- 
bably represents  some  very  ancient 
Anglian  hero.  His  story  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Grettir  in  the 
Faga,  and  that  of  "  der  junge  Riese  " 
in  Grimm:  and  the  localisation  of 
it  here  is  a  sufficient  proof  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  ch.)  that  this  part  of 
the  Marshland  was  reclaim^  and 
colonised  at  an  early  period.] 
The  next  station  is  at 

8|  m.  WalpoU  St.  Peter's,  a  very 
pretty  village  in  a  grove  of  trees, 
possessing  one  of  the  finest  Perp. 
churches  in  Norfolk.  Its  8.  porch 
is  a  fine  example  of  this  style,  in  2 
stories,  enriched  with  tracery,  coats 
of  arms,  and  nichework,  and  having 
the  roof  elaborately  groined.  The 
font,  octagonal  1532,  is  inscribed 
round  the  foot  with  the  appropriate 
legend,  *»  Thynk  and  Thank.*  With- 
ittf  the  light  open  screenwork  of 
wood  and  Uie  seats  with  open  backs 
deserve  notice.  The  chancel  is  a 
lanthom  of  glass,  the  space  between 
the  windows  occupied  by  large  and 
fine  niches.  The  front  of  its  stiill- 
desks  retains  its  original  painting 
of  saints.  The  chancel  is  elevated 
in  an  unusual  manner  above  the 
nave ;  underneath  ■  is  a  passage 
richly  groined,  with  beautiful  bosses. 
The  S.  doorway  is  richly  carved ;  a 
figure  of  a  satyr,  supposed  to  be 
Roman,  called  bv  the  country  people 
**  Hickathrift."  the  traditional  local 


giant,  is  built  into  the  outer  wsli  at 
the  junction  of  the  chancel  and  the 
N.  aisle.  There  are  2  circular  hf»les 
in  the  N.  and  S.  waUs  of  thechsucel 
opposite  to  each  other,  which  trsdi- 
tion  says  were  made  by  a  ball  kicked 
by  the  above  mentioned  hero.  Tben 
is  a  tumulus  near  the  ch.  There  u 
some  good  stained  glass  in  this  ch. 

Walpole,  whence  the  ancestors  ol 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  derived  their  sur- 
name, is  supposed  to  record  the  marsh 
or  pool  formed  within  the  sea-dyke 
(wall)  in  this  neighbourhood. 

(About  i  m.  nearer  Lynn  is  TToI- 
pole  SL  AmJreu^By  a  smaller  Ferp. 
ch.,  but  also  of  great  elegance:  clere- 
story windows  continuous;  tower uf 
bride.  There  is  built  into  the  tovei 
a  curious  cell,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  a  hermit.  6t  Goderic, 
who  lived  in  the  O)nqueror*s  dap, 
was  bom  here,  and,  after  many  pil- 
grimages to  Rome  and  Jeru^lenu 
found^  the  Abbey  of  Finchale,  in 
Durham. 

11  m.  SuUon  Bndge  Stat  Tie 
bridge  here  across  the  Nene  vu 
erected  in  1851  from  the  designs  cf 
R.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Borthwick, 
and  is  contrived  to  afford  a  wider 
waterway  for  both  navi^tion  and 
drainage  than  the  old  bridge.  It 
has  2  clear  openings,  each  of  60  fl 
span ;  the  lower  paH  being  of  wooi 
tne  upper  of  iron.  It  cost  about 
18,000l    The  tide  rises  22  ft 

This  bridge  was  the  latest  im- 
provement made  in  connection  vith 
the  Nene  OtUfaU,  a  tidal  chaim«l 
formed  in  1830,  for  a  distance  of  ^ 
m.  as  a  direct  outlet  for  the  passss^ 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nene  into  tb< 
sea.  Its  width  is  between  200  aoo 
800  ft ;  its  depth  24  ft. ;  and  i; 
affords  a  safe  navigation  at  all  tiicee 
of  the  tide  for  vessels  drawing  6  H 
water,  up  to  Wisbech,  in  place  of  • 
precarious  and  circuitous  passage  bf 
the  old  channel  now  block^  up. 
which  was  practicable  only  at  spring 
tides.    The  embankment  and  out- 
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fidl  were  ezeeoted  nnder  the  direo- 
tioiu  of  Messrs.  Bennie  and  Telford, 
at  ft  cost  of  200,0001.  The  benefits 
derived  fiom  this  undertaking  are 
Dot  limited  to  the  increased  fiicilities 
of  transport  by  water,  tlie  securi^ 
of  a  land  passage,  and  the  acqnisi* 
UoQ  of  many  thousand  acres  from 
the  sea;  beddes  these,  the  effect  of 
itraightening  tiie  course  of  the  Nene 
bss  be^i  to  deepen  the  bed  of  that 
tnain  oatlet  by  not  less  than  10  ft. 
ia  its  coarse  across  more  than  100,000 
icres  of  the  Fens,  between  the  Nene 
ind  the  WeUand.  Owing  to  this 
the  drains  in  the  Fen  districts,  called 
be  North  Level  and  Wisbech  Hnn- 
iied  (containing  48,000  acres),  have 
been  also  deepened  and  extended, 
iikI  by  this  means  a  complete  drain- 
age is  effected  by  natural  means  in  a 
large  district  preTionaly  only  ine£Q- 
cientlv  drained  by  windmills  and 
eTen  by  steam-engines.  These  fens 
thus  retain  nothing  of  their  former 
character:  pestilential  sterility  is 
now  exchanged  for  luxuriant  fer- 
tility. The  danger  of  inundation 
from  upland  floods  and  of  rupture  of 
dykes  along  the  banks  of  the  Nene 
ia  of  coarse  materially  diminished 
by  the  freer  passage  thus  given  to 
the  waters. 

*"  Mr.  Telford  himself,  toward  the 
close  of  his  life,  spoke  with  natural 
pride  of  the  improvements  which  he 
had  thus  been  in  so  great  a  measure 
instrumental  in  carrying  out,  and 
which  had  so  materially  promoted 
the  comfort,  prosperity,  and  welfare 
of  a  Tery  extensive  district.  .  .  . 
We  mav  mention,  as  a  remarkable 
f^ffect  of  the  opening  of  the  new  out- 
fall, that  in  a  few  nours  the  lower- 
ing of  the  waters  was  felt  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Fen  level.  The 
duggiah  and  stagnant  drains,  outs, 
uhT  learns  in  hi  distant  places, 
began  actnally  to  flow ;  and  the 
MDsation  created  was  such  that  at 
Thomey,  near  Peterborough,  some 
15  m.  from  the  sea,  the  intelligence 
penetrated  even  to  the  congregation 


at  ch. — ^for  it  was  Sunday  morning 
—that  the  waters  were  running; 
when  immediately  the  whole  flocked 
out,  parson  and  all,  to  see  the  great 
sight,  and  acknowledge  the  blessings 
of  science."— /totW  'Engineers,' 
u.  471. 

At  the  same  time  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Nene  Outfall,  the 
Button  Washway  (some  distance  lower 
down  than  the  bridge)  was  con- 
structed. 

In  order  to  pass*  directly  from 
Norfolk  into  Lincolnshire,  it  was  for- 
meriy  necessary  to  traverse  a  part 
of  the  tidal  estuary  called  the  Cross 
Keys  Wash,  by  a  dangerous  ford, 
crossing  the  sands  at  low  water. 
The  Button  Washway,  constructed 
by  Telford,  is  a  magnificent  dyke  or 
embanked  road  of  earth,  nearly  2 
miles  long,  which  carries  the  toad 
across  the  Wash,  and  excludes  the 
sea  from  a  tract  of  fertile  land,  1500 
acres  in  extent  (besides  which  4000 
acres  more  are  in  progress  of  re- 
covery). The  salt-marshes  outside, 
though  covered  by  the  sea  at  high 
tide  up  to  the  base  of  tiie  causeway, 
yet  furnish  excellent  pasture  to 
many  thousand  sheep  and  ciytUe, 
which  retreat  of  their  own  accord 
before  tlie  advancing  waters: 

It  was  in  crossing  the  Wash  here 
(1216)  that  King  John  lost  a  great 
part  of  his  army,  with  his  baggage 
and  valuables.  They  were  over- 
taken by  the  tide,  and  the  King 
himself  only  escaped  with  life  though 
the  knowledge  of  an  experienced 
guide.  On  the  rt  or  Lincolnshire 
bank  of  the  Nene  is  a  building  called 
King  John*s  Houte,  at  which  he 
is  said  to  have  tarried  after  his 
esca^.  It  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  building  of  much  later  date.  Close 
to  the  bridge  over  Nene  Outfall  is 
the  Bridge  Inn.  The  Nene  is  the 
boundary  here  between  Norfolk  and 
Lincoln. 

There  is  rich  arable  land  on  the 
borders  of  the  Nene,  and  among  other 
crops  woad  is  here  cultivate  It 
p  2 
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requires  the  richest  soil  that  can  be 
found,  and  three  or  four  crops  may 
he  grown  in  succession,  after  which 
there  must  be  a  change.  The  build- 
ings for  the  woad  manufacture  are  so 
i^nstructed  as  to  be  shifted  from  place 
to  place.  The  woad  is  dried  after 
being  gathered,  is  crushed  to  a  pulp 
by  teeUied  wooden  rollers,  allowed  to 
heat,  and  then  made  up  into  balls  and 
dried. 

From  the  Ri^tton  Bridge  Junct.,  a 
short  branch  line  runs  southward  to 

W%9b«ih  (see  Gambridob,  Rte. 
87).  The  line  follows  the  Kene,  and 
passes,  1.,  the  churches  otWest  WcUton 
and  Wahoiken,  both  in  the  Norfolk 
Marshland;  but  best  visited  from 
Wisbech. 

The  Ch.  of  AU  SainU,  WaUcJcen, 
1  m.  from  Wisbech,  is  one  of  the 
most  cu^ous  and  beautiful  in  the 
east  of  England,  with  a  Norm, 
porch,  deeply  sunk  in  rich  mouldings. 
The  tower  is  partly  E.  Eng.,  and 
partly  Deo.  The  Norm,  interior  is 
distinguished  by  the  varied  mould- 
ings of  rich  frets  and  zigzags  of  its 
low  arches,  resting  on  piers  round 
and  an^ar  alternately.  The  chan- 
cel aroD,  though  pointed,  has  rich 
Nonn.  mouldings.  In  the  chancel  is 
a  Norm,  piscina,  and  a  mural  monu- 
ment erected  by  Arohbp.  Herring  to 
his  parents.  The  Archbishop  was 
educated  at  Wisbech  Grammar  Sch. 
The  ch.  has  a  great  deal  of  rich  wood 
screen-work,  of  Perp.  character ;  also 
a  very  remarkable  Perp.  font,  orna- 
mented on  7  of  its  8  sides  with  sculp- 
tured imagery  of  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Church.  It  bears  this 
prayer  for  the  donors,  "  Remember 
the  souls  of  J.  Honyter  and  Biargaret 
his  wife." 

WeU  Walton  Ch.,  8  m.  from  Wis- 
bech, is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen 
of  E.  Eng.,  a  shell  left  unfinished, 
and  afterwards  completed  by  Perp. 
additions.  It  is  now  somewhat  dila- 
pidated. It  will  be  appreciated,  how- 
ever, by  the  arehitect  and  antiquary. 


Its  noble  bell-tower,  detached  from 
the  ch.  on  the-  S. ;  the  S.  porch,  of 
Trans.  Norm,  date,  and  unusual;  the 
W.  door,  divided  by  a  single  sbaft: 
the  clustered  nave  pier^  with  detscbc^ 
and  banded  shafte  of  Purbeck  ma- 
ble ;  the  finely  wrought  capitals  and 
niches  in  the  choir  are  all  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  and  exhibit  in  pe> 
fection  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
style,  the  toothed  oruament,  nail- 
head,  and  others.  The  deresturr 
forms  a  beautiful  line  of  aichea. 
There  is  a  good  font,  of  later  date 
than  the  chureh,  and  an  effigy  of  a 
Prior  of  Ely  in  the  building. 

[JsItfMT'on.  4  m.  W.S.W.  from  Lrnn, 
between  Lynn  and  Wisbecb,  is  be- 
yond doubt  the  place  referred  to  in 
the  old  ballad  of  the  *BaiUffs 
Daughter  of  Islington,'  preseired 
in  Peroy's  'Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.'] 


ROUTE  31. 

KING'S   LYNN  TO  ELY  BT  OOWNHAM 

MARKET. 
{Branch  of  Great  Eadem  Batlwaf) 

(The  distance  (27^  m.)  is  performed 
in  little  more  than  1  hr.) 

Quitting  the  stat.  at  Lynn,  the  rk. 
runs  for  some  distance  parallel  with 
the  Eau  Brink  Cut,  a  remarkablf 
artificial  channel  made  f<H>  the  me? 
Ouse,  at  the  suggestion  and  nndei 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ramie,  in  1817. 
The  old  channel  of  theOuse  (still  U^ 
be  traced  W.  of  the  Eau  Brink)  made 
an  extensive  bend  of  about  5  m.  Ion? 
from  Lynn  to  Qerman's  Bridge.   Ib> 
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breadth  was  irregular,  and  it  was 
fall  of  shiftiog  sandbeds.  The 
Deighbonring  oountry  was  often  much 
inundated  by  the  penning  up  of  the 
water  in  this  uncertain  channel; 
and  no  effectual  drainage  of  the 
great  inland  level  could  De  carried 
out  until  the  obstacles  presented  by 
the  winding  course  of  the  Ouse 
should  be  removed.  Mr.  Bennie 
accordingly  cut  the  "Eau  Brink" 
channel,  a  direct  course  for  the 
river,  about  3  m.  in  length,  from  St. 
German's  to  Lynn.  It  cost  30,0002., 
and  now  forms  the  bed  of  the  Ouse. 
Since  it  was  opened,  it  has  deepened 
itaelf  nearly  15  ft.,  thus  promoting  a 
more  rapid  discharge  of  water  from 
the  drains  in  the  len  country,  and 
saving  the  cost  of  many  hundred 
windmills.    It  was  widened  in  1826. 

At  6  m.  WaUingion  Junction,  a 
bnmch  line  runs  W.  to  Wisbech  (10 
m.).  [There  are  stats,  at  Middle 
Drovcy  Smeeth  Boad,  and  Emneth. 
This  line  runs  through  the  Marali- 
lajid,  the  southern  brader  of  which 
U  the  Podike.  (For  a  notice  of  this 
diijtrict,  see  Bte.  30.  Smseth  Road 
Stat,  borders  the  **  Smeeth  "  or  plain 
of  the  Tilneys;  for  its  story  see 
TaneyAU8ainU,RiB,dO.)  At  Em^ 
nHh  is  a  very  fine  Church  restored 
1865.  The  chancel  has  low  Norm, 
arches,  and  a  triplet  (lancet)  E.  win- 
dow. There  are  heavy  Elizabethan 
tombs,  with  effigies,  for  the  Hewars 
family.    See  Bte  37.1 

From  TratfiiM7^on,tne  fine  churches 
of  WiggenhaU  8t.  Mary  Magdalen 
and  WiggenhaU  8L  Mary  the  Virgin 
may  be  visited.  The  latter  of  these 
"  w  entirely  of  the  transition  period 
from  Dec.  to  Perp.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  X.  and  S.  doorways,  both 
of  them  beautiful  specimens  of  K  E. 
work.  A  perfect  rood-screen  with 
doon  was  added  as  late  as  1626.  It 
is  placed  a  few  inches  E.  of  the 
fonner  one,  the  lower  panels  of  which 
ve  yet  standing.  There  is  a  very 
beaqibfal  bn«  eagle  in  the  nave, 


1518.  The  seats  remain  almost  in 
their  perfect  condition,  and  are  of  the 
most  costly  description;  full  of  in- 
terest from  the  profusion  and  variety 
of  their  carving.  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
originally  also  a  beautiful  Dec.  ch., 
lias  received  many  Perp.  additions. 
The  beautiful  and  lofty  piers  and 
arches  give  great  dignity  to  the 
interior.  The  arrangement  of  the 
stalls  in  the  chancel  is  very  perfect. 
There  is  some  very  good  screen 
work  inclosing  the  chapels  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  aisles"  (Brandon's 
'Parish  Churches').  The  lower 
panels  of  the  screen  are  painted 
with  the  symbols  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. 

8}  m.  Stow  Bardolph  Stat.  Hero 
is  a  small  Ch.,  restored  in  1850  (the 
S.  side  is  entirely  new).  There  is 
much  enrichment  and  modem  deco- 
ration, but  nothing  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  detain  the  tourist.  Stow 
HaU,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Hare, 
Bart.,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  on 
the  site  of  the  old  hall.  It  is  a  hand- 
some red-brick  mansion,  faced  with 
white  stone,  in  the  JaoobsDan  style. 
WaUington  HaU^  an  old  house,  in  a 
large  park  (which  adjoins  Stow,  but 
is  in  a  separate  parish,  without  a 
ch..),  is  occupied  by  Major  Marcon. 

[The  Ch.  of  Wimhatsham,  1  m.  8. 
of  Stow,  is  Norm,  with  E.  Eng.  and 
Perp.  additions,  all  of  interest.  There 
are  very  good  Norm,  portals  N.  and 
S.  of  the  nave,  which  has  a  ceiling, 
a  good  specimen  of  flat  woodwork  in 
panels,  with  many  well  carved  bosses. 
The  ch.  was  restored  in  1854,  and  the 
chancel  and  apse  entirely  rebuilt} 

11{  m.  Downham  Market  Stat. 
This  is  a  neat  and  clean  market 
town  (^Inns :  Crown,  Market-place ; 
Caatle,  High-street;  pop.  of  parish, 
8272),  in  which  3  large  fairs  for 
horses,  cattle,  &c.,  are  held  vearly  in 
March,  May,  and  November;  but 
Downham  contains  little  to  interr 
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the  stranger.  It  stands  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  (ao^rallcd)  vale  of  the 
Ouse,  over  which  it  commands  a 
fine  view.  The  Ch.  was  restored  in 
1855,  and  much  was  done  by  a  Mr. 
Lawrie,  "builder  and  stonemason," 
whose  hand  is  heavy  throughout 
many  neighbouring  churches.  Some 
large  American  nurseries,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bird,  near  the  stat.,  are 
pleasant  and  worth  a  visit. 

18}  m.  Denver  Stat.  The  ch.  has 
E.  Eng.  portions. 

The  manor-house  of  Eai^aU  in 
this  parish  is  partlv  Tudor,  and 
curious.  The  original  portion  is  the 
E.  end,  which  is  of  red  brick,  with 
moulded  enrichments.  It  was  built 
(c.  1490)  by  a  branch  of  the  WU- 
loughby  family,  long  resident  here. 

16}  m.  HOgay  Fen  Stat.  The 
stat.  is  3^  m.  from  the  village  of 
Hilgay,  which  lies  rt.  The  Ch.  of  All 
Saints  is  Dec.  and  Perp.  Phineas 
Fletcher,  author  of  the  *■  Purple  Is- 
land,' was  rector  here  from  1621  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  6000 
acres  of  the  parish  are  fen.  The  Old 
Hall  ( —  Jones,  Esq.)  once  belonged 
to  the  Abbot  of  Ramsay,  and  at  one 
time  to  G.  W.  Manby,  Esq.,  inventor 
of  the  apparatus  for  saving  life  from 
shipwreck. 

The  rly.  soon  crosses  the  Ouse  and 
enters  Cambridgeshire,  reaching  at 

21  f  m.  UUlepoH  Stat.  The  tower 
of  Littleport  Ch.,  Perp.,  of  good  de- 
sign, with  a  turret  on  the  S.  side,  is 
conspicuous  throughout  this  part  of 
the  fen  district,  and  served  anciently 
as  a  guide  and  beacon.  The  Ch.  it- 
self is  late  Perp.,  except  the  N.W. 
pier  and  arch,  which  are  Dec.  An 
additional  aisle  was  added  in  1857. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  passage 
(now  partly  closed)  through  the 
tower  (not  communicating  with  the 
ch.),  used  probably  before  the  drain- 
age of  the  fens  as  a  means  of  passing 
from   one   part   of  the   village  to 


another.  (At  Walpole  8t  Peter  m 
the  Marshland,  N.  of  Wisbech,  ther^ 
is  a  public  road  throng  a  groined 
passage,  below  the  chancel  of  thech.) 

Part  of  the  old  parish  of  Littleport 
is  now  attached  to  the  eoelesiasticvl 
district  of  St.  John,  Little  Onse.  A 
ch.  of  E.  Eng.  character  has  been 
built  for  this  district  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  late  Canon  Sparke. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Littleport  paitdi 
is  fen  land.  It  contains  16,136  acr». 
only  800  of  which  rise  above  the  fen 
level. 

From  Littleport,  traversing  the 
fen,  the  line  runs  to 

27}  m.  Ely  Stat.  (For  Ely,  see 
CAMBBn>GE,  Hte.  35.) 


ROUTE  32. 

NORWICH    TO    ELY   HT  ATTLE- 
BOROUQH  Am>  THETFORIX 

(London,  Cambridge,  and  NonM 
LineJ) 

Trains  leave  Norwich  from  the 
Thorpe  Stat. 

For  this  line,  from  Norwich  to.  10} 
m.,  Wymondham  Junet^  see  Rte.  26. 

There  is  nothing  which  calls  for 
special  notice  until  the  train  xeachea 

16  m.  AUleborouah  Stai  (Nw 
the  station,  a  short  oistanco  from  the 
village,  is  a  new  inn  (Canham's), 
which  is  no  bad  resting-place.  Cloid 
to  it  is  a  **  monument,  recording  the 
peace  of  1856,  and  wM>^y1ring  the  dis- 
tances to  various  towns  and  Tillages.) 


XoEFOLK.  Boute  32. — AUldMrougk  Church 
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Attleborongh  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  Norfolk  of  which  the  ter- 
mination (borough,  burh)  indicates 
that  the  site  was  at  a  very  early 
period  rendered  defensible.  ("The 
strict  meaning  of  hurh  appears  to  be 
fortified  place,  or  ttronghold.  It  can 
therefore  be  applied  to  a  single  house 
or  castle,  as  well  as  to  a  town/' — 
Kemhle.^  A  mythical  King  Atla,  or 
Atling  (Brame's  MS.,  see  post\  has 
been  connected  with  it ;  but  of  the 
early  history  of  Attleborongh  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty.  (The  first 
portion  of  the  name  appears  no  doubt 
in  Attlebridge  on  the  Wensum,  X.W. 
of  Norwich.)  The  place  figures 
in  the  legendary  history  of  St. 
Edmund:  who,  after  landing  near 
Hunstanton  (see  Bte.  29)  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  this  place, 
whcrc  he  remained  for  a  whole 
year,  in  which  time  he  learnt  the 
P:Alter  by  heart  That  part  of 
the  parish  in  which  the  present  ch. 
and  village  stands  came,  very  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mortimers,  who  retained  it 
until  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
oenty.,  when  it  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  Ratcliflfo,  afterwards  Earls  of 
Sussex.  The  Church  is  fine  and  in- 
teresting, well  deserving  notice.  It 
U  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  As- 
fomption  of  the  Virgin,  and  now 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  tower 
— once  centrel.  The  choir,  which 
formed  the  ch.  of  a  college  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  established  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Mortimer,  before  1387,  and 
ocxnpleted  about  1405,  in  accordance 
with  his  will,  has  entirely  disap- 
peared; having  been  pulled  down 
■  Aosays  Blomfidd,  quoting  tlie  parish 
register)  bv  Robert,  Earl  of  Sussex, 
temp.  Hen.  V  III.,  who  also  destroyed 
"many  fiur  marble  gravestones  of 
hia  ancestors,  with  monuments  of 
btass  unon  them,  and  carried  them, 
with  otner  fiur  good  pavement,  and 
Uid  them  for  floors  in  his  hall, 
kitchen,  and  larder-house.  .  .  .  And 
besides  this,  he  got  14  crosses,  and 


as  much  town  (?)  plate  as  was  then 
worth  above  100/.  from  the  church." 
The  nave  (Early  Perp.)  was  re- 
built at  the  same  time  as  the  choir. 
It  is  very  lofty,  with  clerestory,  and 
aisle  windows  (set  in  arches  of  con- 
struction), the  tracery  of  whidi  is 
flowing.  There  is  a  fine  W.  window, 
with  flowing  tracery,  in  which  are 
some  fragments  of  stained  glass  col- 
lected from  other  parts  of  the  ch.  The 
simple  and  well-designed  open  roof 
deserves  notice.  The  carved  pulpit, 
dating  from  the  earl  v  part  of  the  last 
century,  was  brought  here  from  a 
London  ch.  In  the  central  aisle  is 
the  tomb  slab  of  **  the  famous  Captain 
John  Gibbs,"  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  for  a  wager  of  5002.,  drove 
*'  his  light  chaise  and  four  horses  up 
and  down  the  deepest  place  of  t}ie 
Devil's  Ditch,  on  Newmarket  Heath." 
The  central  tower  is  Norm.,  with 
arches  ornamented  with  the  cablo 
moulding,  and  a  double  triforiul 
arcade  above.  At  the  W.  end  of  the 
nave  is  the  fine  rood-acreerit  removed 
from  its  proper  place  in  1845.  It 
extended  across  nave  and  aisles,  and 
is  of  late  Perp.  character.  On  either 
side  of  the  central  doors  are  3  lofty 
closed  panels  with  figures,  nearly 
obliterated;  and  on  another  is  a 
cross  with  the  nails  and  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  inscription,  "  Quanto 
pertulit  pro  peccatis  noutris.  Si  com- 
pateris,  consequaberis."  Above  runs 
a  nearly  obliterated  record  of  the 
doners—"  pro . ,  d. .  Many  et  Isabella 
ux  . .  ej."  There  are  shields  in  the 
canopy ;  and  the  inscription  above, 
"  Put  thy  trust  in  God  with  all  thyn 
heart,  and  leane  not  unto  thine  owne 
wytt,"  is  a  later  addition.  (Portions, 
of  this  screen  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
date  as  the  wooden  cancpy  (now 
destroyed)  of  a  cross  in  the  ch.-yd., 
set  up  in  1632  by  "John  Forbie, 
Clerk,*'  under  the  direction  of  Bp. 
Corbett.  This  cross  is  described  in 
the  register  quoted  by  Blomfiold. 
It  had  inscriptions  resembling  those 
on  the  screen.)    Outside  the  church. 
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BotUe  32.— Buckenham-^East  Earling,         Sect  IH 


ramark  the  fine  composition  of  the 
N.  porch  with  its  narvise  chamber. 
Crowning  it  is  a  figure  of  the  Sa- 
viour; at  the  angles,  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists ;  and  there  are  many 
niches. 

The  collegiate  buildings  stood 
below  the  K.W.  comer  of  the  ch.-yd. 
There  are  no  remains.  Besides  the 
principal  or  "Mortimer's"  manor, 
there  were  others  in  Attleborough, 
all  of  which  held  of  the  Wareponnd 
or  Frowick  Court,  kept  on  Whitsun- 
<iay  under  a  tree  in  the  village  street. 
It  was  called  the  *'  Scolding  Court," 
and  unless  it  was  over  ben>re  sun- 
rise, the  whole  rents  of  the  court  were 
forfeited  for  that  year. 

[The  archflBologist  may  visit  from 
Attleborough  New  Buekenham  (4  m. 
S.E.).  On  his  way  (1  m.),  lie  will 
cross  Bunns  Bank,  "a  fine  bank 
and  ditch  which  extended  across 
the  elevated  ground  between  marshy 
tracts  for  nearly  3  m." — Uarrod.  Its 
name  is  probably,  as  Mr.  Harrod 
suggests,  a  corruption  of  Bunde  = 
** boundary"  bank;  and  it  is  still, 
for  some  distance,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Attleborough  and  Buekenham. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  very  early  division 
bank,  with  its  steep  side  toward 
Attleborough.  At  Old  Buekenham 
(3  m.)  are  very  scanty  traces  of  an 
Augustinian  priory,  founded,  before 
1156,  by  William  d*Albini,  on  the 
site  of  a  castle,  which  was  destroyed, 
and  the  materials  no  doubt  used  in 
building  th e  priory.  The  castle  itself 
stood  within  on  oblong  enclosure, 
squared  at  the  angles,  with  a  bank 
and  ditch  still  remaining.  Here  was 
the  garden  of  the  priory.  Mr.  Harrod 
Twho  has  carefully  examined  and 
aescribed  Old  and  New  Buekenham) 
ragords  this  enclosure  as  the  site  of 
a  small  Roman  camp,  within  which 
the  Norm,  castle  was  built  When  this 
was  pulled  down,  D'Albiui  removed 
his  stronghold  to  New  Buekenham  (1 
m.  beyond).  Here  it  was  built  in  con- 
nection with  (and  within  the  defences 


of)  2  veiT  remarkable  earttiwoiks, 
one  round,  the  other  oblong,  ie«a- 
bling  those  at  Castle  Acre,  Casdc 
Rising,  and  elsewhere.  These  eardh 
works  still  remain,  covered  with  tall 
trees ;  and,  r^^arding  tiiem  as  Britiali, 
Mr.  Harrod  adds  tfa»t  *'  in  the  exst- 
ence  of  this  magnificent  woik  we  may 
probably  account  for  the  RomaD 
station  at  (M  Buekenham.**  Of  the 
Norman  castle  the  only  relic  is  a  low 
circular  structure,  probably  the  dun- 
geon, within  the  gimt  drciilar  earth- 
work. Outside  the  mounds  is  a  bam, 
which  the  same  diligent  explorer  has 
shown  to  be  the  Norm.  ch4>el  of  Sl 
Mary,  still  nearly  perfect,  and  cased 
with  brick.  The  castle  descemled 
from  the  Albinis  to  the  Tate&* 
halls,  and  afterwards  to  the  CUftncs 
and  Knevets.  It  was  demoUshed 
before  1649,  and  stood  a  siege  temp. 
Hen.  III.  (circ.  1263).  wbeo  Sir 
Robert  Tateshall,  a  ''King's  maii,' 
was  attacked  by  Sir  Henry  Hasting^ 
on  the  side  of  the  Barona  The  CX 
of  New  Buekenham  is  Peip.,  and 
deserves  notice.  In  the  neighboQ> 
hood  are  some  tumuli. 

In  the  old  vicarage  at  Bdthoipe, 
1  m.  N.  of  Attleborough,  this  in- 
scription was  placed  over  the  ''par- 
lour" chimney  :— 

**  All  yon  that  sltt  bj  thja  Are  wanajng 
Pray  for  tin  aowle  of  Sir  Jiioo  Dovayne^*^ 

Leaving  Attleborough,  the  next 
stat  is 

19f  m.  Eodu  Bead,  The  oonntzT 
is  fiat,  with  some  heath,  and  patdn^ 
of  pkntation.  Hargkam  HaXi,  be- 
tween the  stations,  is  the  seat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Beevor,  Bart 

22}  m.  EtaUng  Boad  Stat    The 
fine  Ch.  of  Bad  HarUfig  is  aeea  L 
about  1  m.  from  the  stat    It  i-* 
cluefiy  Perp.    The  tower  and  sUk  \ 
were  partly  rebuilt  in  1449;  ana  is 
the  Harling  Chapel  is  an  altar-tomb  i 
with  effigies  of  Sir  Robert  Harling  i 
(kiUed  in  the  defence  of  Paru^  1435)  | 
and  wife.    The  oh.  oontaini  other 
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moDumenta  (incladinga stately  tomb 
with  effigies  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovel, 
died  1604,  and  wife);  and  there  are 
remaiDs  of  finely  car?ed  screieDs. 
A  fine  wooden  chest  of  great  an- 
tiquibr  is  preeerred  in  the  yestry. 
At  Wed  Hariing,  about  1  m.  £.,  is 
the  HaU  (Lord  Beaton),  a  larse 
brick  nuinsion  in  a  park  upon  the 
Thet  IntheC%.are3&raM0«— Ralf 
Fnloflove,  rector,  1479;  William 
Bardewel]  and  wife,  1490 ;  and  an- 
other William  Bardewell  and  wife, 
1508  (see  BardwU,  Suffolk,  Bte. 
14).  The  fiEunily  possessed  a  manor 
called  "  Baidewelrs  *'  in  W.  Harling. 
Baidewell  HaU  was  pulled  down  in 
1725. 

|Trom  Harling  Boad  Stat,  may  be 
visited  Qoiddenham  Gh.  (8|  m.)  and 
KemiiDghall  (1  m.  beyond") .  Quidden- 
ham  Ch.  (restored)  has  a  tower  ronnd 
below,  octangular  in  its  upper  stage, 
and  capped  by  a  spire.  The  lower 
power  of  the  tower  seems  Norm.,  and 
there  is  a  very  fine  Norm.  6.  door. 
The  rest  of  the  ch.  is  early  Perp. 
Adjoining  is  Quiddenham  HaU  (Earl 
of  Albemarle),  a  handsome  modem 
brick  building.  This  manor  was  for 
many  centuries  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Hollands.  It  was  jpurchased  by  the 
Keppels  in  1762.  Close  to  Quidden- 
ham Park,  but  1  m.  from  the  ch.,  is 
KenninghaU,  a  small  town  with  a 
considerable  market  for  cattle.  Here 
also  is  a  large  brick  and  tile  manu- 
factory. 

The  name  Kfimiinghall  is  a  oor- 
niption  of  King's  hall,  from  an 
ancient  royal  seat  and  castle  here. 
Of  it  the  remains  are  a  foss  and  4 
mounds.  The  Mowbrays  and  How- 
ards possessed  the  castle,  and  erected 
on  its  site  East  Hall,  and  after- 
wards;  near  it,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VIII.,  Kenninghall  Palace  (built  in 
the  foim  of  an  H),  where,  after  the 
attainder  of  Thomas,  third  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Princesses  liary  and 
Elizabeth  both  resided.  Queen  Hary 
fled  hitiier  for  xefoge  at  the  com- 


mencement of  her  reign,  but  removed 
shortly  to  Framlinghun.  Afterwards 
it  was  restored,  and  continued  to  be 
the  chief  Norfolk  seat  of  tlie  Howards, 
until  pulled  down,  cire.  1650.  The 
materials  of  the  palace  mav  still  be 
traced  in  many  of  the  neighbouring 
houses.  The  ch.  tower  seems  to  have 
been  buUt  by  the  Howaids. 

1}  m.  N.  of  Kenninghall  is  Ban- 
ham  Ch,,  containing  a  wooden  cross- 
legged  effigy  of  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph 
(d.  1203).] 

Leaving  the  Harling  Boad  Stat., 
the  rly.  crosses  wide  open  heaths, 
nearly  level,  over  which  runs  in  a 
N.W.  direction  the  ancient  road 
called  the  "Peddar's  Way,"  again 
conspicuous  beyond  Castle  Acre.  AJl 
this  district  abounds  in  Roman  and 
British  remains ;  and  romance,  or  a 
romantic  history  constructed  from 
doubtful  material  by  Brame,  a  monk 
of  Thetford  (his  MS.  is  in  the  library 
of  G.  C.  College,  Cambridge),  placed 
on  these  heaths  a  neat  battle  be- 
tween a  certain  Waideus,  "King  of 
Thetford,"  and  other  kings  named 
Bond  and  Knoud,  botli  of  whom  were 
killed ;  and  Boudham  was  so  called 
as  a  memorial  of  Bond.  (The  whole 
story  will  be  found  in  Martin's  *  His- 
tory of  Thetford.*  In  its  present 
sh^  it  is,  of  course,  a  romance.) 

From  the  next  Stat.,  Boudham 
Junction^  a  short  branch  line  runs 
hj  Wretham  and  Stow-Bedon  to 
Watton.  (See  after  Thetford  for  a 
notioeofit.)    At 

30}  m.  Thdfwd  Stat,  is  reached. 

Close  to  the  stat.  are  the  remains 
of  a  Priory,  first  founded  in  1104  by 
Boger  Bigod,  for  Cluniac  monks,  on 
the  Sufiblk  side  of  the  river.  But  in 
1107,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  site  was  removed  to  a 
more  open  space  on  the  Norfolk 
side.  This  is  the  position  it  now 
occupies.  The  remains  are  scanty 
without  much  arehitectund  interesi 
p3 
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and  are  hardly  picinreeque ;  bat  the 
ground  plan  of  the  ch.  and  the  founda* 
tions  of  some  of  tho  monastio  buildings 
were  carefully  traced  (and  excavated) 
by  Mr.  Harrod,  In  1849  (see  hia 
'  Castles  and  Convents  of  Norfolk ') ; 
and  with  his  description  in  hand,  the 
antiquary  will  find  his  account  in  a 
visit  to  these  ruins — still  '*  reverend," 
although  the  hammer  clang  of  a 
neighbouring  iron-foundry  (iteelf  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  St.  Nicholas  Ch.) 
will  hardly  form  the  most  agree- 
able accompaniment  to  his  medita^ 
tions.  The  Perp.  gateway  remains, 
roofless,  but  little  altered.  Of  the 
Cli.,  the  chief  firagment  is  one  of 
the  piers  of  the  central  tower,  of  late 
Norm,  character.  The  Norm.  ch. 
consisted  of  nave,  transepts  with 
apsidal  chapels,  and  an  apsidal  choir. 
In  the  IStli  centy.,  owing,  as  it  was 
said,  to  the  direct  interposition  of 
the  Virgin  herself,  the  N.  aisle  of  the 
choir  was  enlarged  and  lengthened, 
so  as  to  form  a  Lady  chapel;  and 
the  choir  itself  was  extended  east- 
ward parallel  with  this  aisle.  The 
image  of  the  Virg^  here  was  much 
resoi^ted  to,  and  was  a  serious  rival 
to  our  Lady  of  Woolpit,  in  Suffolk. 
Foundations  of  the  refectory  may  be 
traced  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cloister, 
S.  of  the  nave.  The  body  of  the 
founder  was  not  (as  has  usually  been 
asserted)  buried  here,  but  was  in- 
terred at  Norwich  by  Bp.  Herbert. 
From  the  Bigods  the  patronage  of 
the  priory  passed  to  the  Mowbrays, 
and  frem  them  to  the  Howards. 
Here  was  buried  Thomas  Howard, 
2nd  Duke  of  Norfolk,  victor  at 
Flodden  Field.  On  the  Dissolu- 
tion, the  site  and  possessions  were 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
removed  the  coffins  and  monuments 
of  some  of  his  IJEtmily  from  Thetford 
to  Framlingham  (see  Sdftolk,  Bte. 
16) ;  and  the  building  was  then  aban- 
doned to  ruin  and  decay.  There  is  a 
curious  etching  by  HoUar  of  the  ruins 
as  they  existed  o.  1650-70,  but  the 
remains  are  far  more  scanty  now. 


The  town  of  Tfuitfiird  ( J«i ;  Bifll : 
Pop.  4166)  lies  on  both  banks  of 
the  Lesser  Ouse,  a  clear  brigbi 
stream,  near  the  point  at  which 
the  Thet  Biver  (from  which  the 
town  is  named,  theoie  A.-S.  =  t 
broken  stream,  a  waterHall)  f&Ili 
into  it.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  is  on  the  N.  (rt)  bank,  sod 
in  Norfolk;  but  one  parish,  St 
Mary's,  is  in  Suffolk.  Theifoid  is 
no  doubt  (as  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  extraordinary  castle  monsdx, 
see  poit)  one  of  the  most  andent 
and,  in  early  periods,  one  of  the 
most  important  settlements  in  the 
eastern  counties.  It  was  a  chief 
residence  of  the  East  Anslian  kii^ 
(St  Edmund  is  said  to  nave  beta 
besieged  here  by  the  Dan<?8);  and 
during  the  attack  on  East  Anglia  bj 
Swend  (Sweyne,  a.ix  1004),  Thetfoid 
and  Norwich  were  sought  by  tht» 
Danes  as  the  most  CQUsideiafale'towitf 
in  the  district.  The  defender  ot 
East  Anglia  was  Ulfcytel,  perhaps 
the  stoutest  champion  of  whom  Eng- 
land could  then  boast.  He  oodd  not 
prevent  the  burning  of  Norwich,  aitei 
which  a  peace  vras  apparency  made 
with  the  invaders ;  but  the  Dane 
broke  the  peace,  marched  on  Hie!' 
ford,  plundered  and  burnt  the  tovTL 
They  were  closely  followed  by  Clf- 
cytel,  who  came  upon  them  ^ffith 
a  comparatively  smiall  foroe  whes 
they  were  hardly  clear  of  the  bam- 
ing  town.  A  fierce  battle  foUovcd 
the  worst  **hand  play,"  as  the  Danes 
said,  they  had  ever  met  with  in 
England.  Many  of  the  noUest  Eng- 
lish fell,  but  the  Danes  got  back  t> 
their  ships  in  the  Yare.  Thetfoni 
was  again  burnt  in  1010,  after  the 
battle  of  Ulfcytel  witii  the  Dao« 
at  Ringmere  (see  SriroLK,  Bte.  12 
*'  This  second  burning  of  Thetford . . 
illustrates,  like  so  many  other  cases 
in  these  wars,  the  ease  with  whidi 
when  houses  were  almost  whoU  v  hnih 
of  wood,  a  town  was  destroyed,  and 
again  rebuilt.*'— ^resmon'f  •"Nonnaii 
Oonquest,*  i.  880.    Thetfoid  mts  the 
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place  of  the  East  Anglian  see  from 
1075  to  1094  (Bee  Elmham,  Bie,  2S\ 
when  ELerbert  Losinga  removed  the 
see  finally  to  Norwich.  It  possessed  a 
mint  from  the  time  of  the  early  Saxon 
kings  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ; 
and  the  Lent  Assizes  ibr  Norfolk  were 
held  in  its  Guildhall  down  to  1833. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Thet- 
ford  is  said  to  have  contained  20 
chnrchee,  chiefly  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  OuBe,  24  main  streets,  5  market- 
places, and  8  monasteries.  At  present 
it  ia  little  more  than  a  large  village, 
with  one  important  iron-foundry 
(Burrell's),  where  agricultural  imple- 
mentB  are  made ;  some  tan-yards,  and 
leather  &ctories.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  pleasant,  with  fine  trees,  con- 
trasting agreeably  with  the  heaths 
that  stretch  away  toward  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire border.  On  the  bank  of 
the  Ouse  is  a  very  pretty  walk,  where 
the  artist  may  find  some  good  studies 
of  trees  and  water. 

The  existing  Churchn  are  all  Perp., 
and  of  little  interest.  St.  Peter\ 
called  the  Black  Church,  from  the 
colour  of  its  flint  walls  (the  tower 
was  rebailt  in  1789),  and  St.  Cuth- 
beHf  s,  are  in  Norfolk.  St  Mary  the 
Less  is  on  the  Suffolk  side.  The 
destroyed  Oh.  of  St  Etheldreda 
possessed  the  shift  of  that  saint 
iihe  patroness  of  Ely) — a  sovereign 
remedy  against  toothache  and  sore 
throat.  Of  the  monastic  houses,  be- 
sides the  prionr,  there  are  some 
scanty  remains,  behind  the  grammar 
school,  of  the  Friary  (a  house  of 
Dominicans,  established  about  1328 
on  the  site  occupied  by  the  Oluniacs 
before  they  removed  to  the  priory 
on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  river ;  see 
ante) :  and,  higher  up  the  stream,  at 
the  Place  Earm,  of  a  Benedictine 
nunnery,  fom:ided,  it  is  said,  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  in  which  King 
FHrmnMl  was  here  defeated  by  the 
Danes.  (May  there  not  be  some 
confusion  wiUi  the  battle  between 
Ulicytei  and  Swend?  (see  ante). 
The  nuDxiery  may  have  been  founded 


on  the  field  of  the  fight— like  the 
Minster  at  Assandun  {Eatez,  Rte. 
5),  and  Battle  Abbey).  The  site  of 
the  nunnery  was  granted  by  Hen. 
VIII.  to  Sir  Richard  Fulmerston, 
who  made  the  monastic  buildings  his 
dwelling-plac( ,  and  converted  the 
ch.  into  **  lodgings  and  convenient 
rooms."  A  long  gallery  was  formerly 
shown  here,  in  which  (1569)  the 
young  heir  of  the  Dacres,  Lonls  of 
Gilsland  and  Greystock,  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a  wooden  horse.  Ho 
had  been  placed  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Richard  Fulmerston  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  his  guardian.  Spots  of 
blood  were  shown  on  the  floor.  Sir 
Richard*s  ghost  troubled  the  gallery, 
and  **  made  night  hideous  "  in  various 
parts  of  Thetford — since,  without  the 
slightest  truth,  it  was  asserted  that 
he  had  played  the  part  of  the  wicked 
uncle,  and,  for  the  sake  of  lands  (to 
which  he  was  never  in  any  degree 
entitled)  had  "  taken  a  pin  "  out  of 
the  'faulting  horse,*'  and  so  caused 
yoxmg  Dacre*8  death.  The  remains  of 
the  nunnery  are  mere  masses  of  flint 
wall.  Their  position  wiU  be  seen 
from  the  river  bank  beyond  an  iron 
bridge,  a  little  below  the  Bell  Inn. 
Here  large  elder-bushes  hang  pic- 
turesquely over  ihe  water. 

Near  St.  Mary's  Ch.  is  the  Free 
Orammar  School,  founded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  Sir  Richard 
Fulmerston,  in  1566.  But  more 
interesting  than  any  other  traces  of 
the  former  importance  of  Thetford 
is  the  Mount,  or  CatiJe  Hill  (at  the 
end  of  the  town,  fiirthest  from  the 
rly. — turn  up  between  the  Bell  Inn 
and  the  "Mack"  Ch.).  The  earth- 
works here  (aU  of  chalk,  the  natural 
soil)  are  probably  the  largest  and 
most  important  in  England.  There 
is  an  enormous  mound,  100  ft.  high, 
and  1000  ft.  in  circumference,  en- 
closed by  a  double  rampart  20  ft. 
high,  and  surrounded  b^  an  outer 
ditch.  In  general  design.  Castle 
Rising  and  C^tle  Acre  may  be  com- 
pared.   But  the  Thetford  works  fa 
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exceed  them  in  nuiBs  and  strengfth. 
Their  age  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
with  certainty.  Thetford  has  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  the  Boman 
Sitomagus,  itself  no  donbt  occnpjring 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  British 
stronghold.  The  moimd  may  very 
well  be  British ;  whilst  some  of  the 
encircling  defences  may  be  of  Boman, 
( »r  later,  ori^n.  From  the  TBst  mound 
(on  which  it  does  not  appear  that  a 
Norman  castle  was  ever  constructed, 
though  it  possibly  senred  as  the 
"motte"  of  an  earlier  English  fast- 
ness) a  wide  view  is  commanded  over 
the  heaths  toward  Bury  and  New- 
market. The  straggling  town  is 
shut  in  by  very  fine  trees,  which  grow 
all  round  the  castle,  and,  although 
beautiful  in  themselves,  hide  tibe 
course  of  the  enormous  dykes. 

Chief  Justice  Wright.— the  pre- 
sident at  the  trial  of  the  7  bishopSj — 
who  died  in  Newgate,  and  was  buried 
with  felons,  was  a  native  of  Thetford. 
Thus.  Paine,  the  infamous  author  of 
'  The  Age  of  Beason,'  &c.,  was  bom 
here,  1737,  in  a  house  still  standing 
in  White  Hart-street.  His  fiither 
was  a  Quaker  staymaker. 

On  the  estate  of  Canons,  so  named 
from  a  house  of  Ganons  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  founded  by  William  of 
Warrene,soon  after  1139,  is  a  warren 
famous  for  its  "  silver  grey  "  rabbits, 
whose  fur  is  valuable.  They  are  sent 
hence  to  London  in  great  quantities. 

[For  the  road  (12  m.)  from  Thet- 
ford to  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  see  Suf- 
folk, Bte.  14. 

The  rly.  fh)m  Thetford  to  Watton 
runs  first  to  Boudkam  Junction  (see 
ante).  The  first  stat.  is  at  Wretham 
( (Serving  for  the  parishes  of  East  and 
West  Wretham).  Two  large  meres 
were  drained  here;  West  Wretham 
Mere  in  1851,  and  the  Great  Mere  in 
1856.  In  both  of  these  meres  re- 
mains of  "lake  dwellings"  on  piles 
were  found.  In  the  West  Mere  were 
8  ft.  of  mud;  in  the  Great  Mere,  20 
ft.     Hundreds  of  bones  were  diB* 


coved,  coDSLBtinff  almost  entii<ely  of 
red  deer,  and  the  now  extinct  .fibs 
Umgi/ronB.  There  were  also  skulls 
of  goat  and  of  a  boar  or  pig  ;  besides 
comparatively  recent  specmieiis  o€ 
the  European  frosh-water  toitaise 
iEnyB  UUaria).  Prof.  Newton  kmI 
a  paper  recording  these  disooTenfis 
before  the  (^ambridge  PhilosophioaJ 
Society  in  1862. 

Of  E.  Wretham,  Fabyan  reeardb 
that,  in  1418,  "the  Parson  of  Wiot- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  which  long  time 
had  haunted  Newmarket  Heath,  and 
there  robbed  and  spoyled  many  .  .  . 
was  with  his  ooncuoine  bzou^t  into 
Newgate,  where  lastly  he  dyed.** 

There  is  a  stat  at  Stow-Bedosu 
before  reaching  Watton  (see  Bteu 
26).  There  are  6  trains  daOy  be^ 
tween  Thetford  and  Wattcm,  taking 
a  little  more  than  half-an-honr  in  the 
transit.] 

(The  LitOe  Oum,  or  Brandon  Brver. 
from  its  source  at  Lopham,  near  Diss, 
to  the  point  where  it  ialls  into  the 
Great  Ouse,  6.  of  Downhsm  Hazlret, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Sofiblk 
and  Norfolk.  The  Waveney,  vhich 
rises  also  at  Lopham,  flows  eastwaid, 
and  also  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  throughout  its  comae.) 

Leaving  Thetfonl,  1.,  seen  beyond 
the  Ouse,  in  Suffolk,  is  SatUot^  Dmn^ 
ham  (Loid  William  Paulet).  The 
C^tffic^,  situated  very  pictnresqnely. 
in  a  beautifully  kept  ch.>yd^  de- 
serves notice.  The  chanoel  is  E. 
Eng. :  the  nave  Norm.,  with  good 
doorways.  Over  the  8.  door  is  a 
curious  piece  of  sculpture.  Tbeie 
are  good  open  seats,  and  a  very  fine 
Dec.  screen.  The  Perp.  tower  has  a 
long  inscription  running  round  net 
above  the  base  moulding. 

The  country  between  Ttietfotd  and 
Brandon,  and  ranging  thence  S.  to 
Mildenhall,  was  at  the  be^inmog  of 
the  present  oenty.  held  to  be  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Bustard  in 
Noifolk  and  SuffiOk.   (See  Iwtrvd, 
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*•  East  Anglia,'  for  some  xemarks  on 
the  habitd  and  extinction  of  the 
bastard  in  these  connties.) 

371  m.  Brandon  Stst.  This  is  a 
market-town  (Ifins;  Ram,  George), 
celebrated  for  the  warrens  in  its 
neighbourhood,  one  of  which  is  said 
to  send  40,000  rabbits  annually  to 
London.  There  was  formerly  a  large 
manufiictory  here  of  gun  flints,  formed 
by  chipping  flint  stones  according  to 
the  line  of  cleavage.  The  **flint- 
nappers "  still  obtain  some  employ- 
ment in  squaring  flints  for  masonry. 
About  1865,  a  sand  mound  was  ex- 
cayated,  and  a  passage  or  digging 
disoovered  about  80  ft.  deep,  appa- 
rently for  flint  working ;  sticking  in 
the  side  was  a  pick-axe  formed  of  a 
flint  fitftened  to  a  stag's  antler. 
FJlnts  are  still  exported  to  Arab 
tribes  round  the  Mediterranean. 
Shadwell,  the  poet  (the  MacFlecnoe 
of  Dryden),  was  bom,  in  1740,  at 
Santon  Uall,  near  Weeting,  2  m.  N. 
of  Brandon. 

At  MtthiDM  Ch.,  about  6  m.  N. 
from  Brandon,  the  remains  of  a  flne 
brass  to  8ir  Adam  de  Clifton  (1367), 
the  fragments  of  which  had  been 
scattered  for  years,  were  pat  together 
in  1860  by  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
ArohsBoIogical  Sociity. 

Weeiintj  Hall  is  tlie  residence  of 
William  Angerstein,  Esq.,  whose 
grandfather  made  the  noble  collec- 
tion of  paintings  which  forms  the 
nncleus  of  our  National  Gallery. 
Hero  is  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures, 
among  them  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
famous  picture  of  Garrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy.  In  the  park 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Ch.  of  8t. 
liary. 

[Near  Weeting  is  a  mound  and 
ditch  several  miles  long  called  Fen- 
dyke,  and  not  fiir  from  it  a  collection 
of  pits,  within  an  oblong  embankment, 
supposed  to  have  iMeeu  a  British 
village,  and  called  Grimes  Graw$, 
Some  of  them  are  as  largo  as  40  fL 


across,  and  12  ft.  deep.  They  have 
been  paved  with  flints  m  a  bowl  shape. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown ; 
but  it  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land Cas  at  the  primitive  settlement 
of  Grimspound,  on  Dartmoor),  and 
always  in  connection  with  certain 
works,  as  dykes  and  trenches,  which 
"were  known  to  our  ancestors  as 
having  served  the  purposes  of 
boundary  lines."  The  name  of  the 
hundred  is  ' "  Grimshoe,''  and  the 
court  was  formerly  held  at  a  large 
**  howe,"  or  tumulus,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  "graves."  {Orima,  A.-S.  =  the 
grim  or  evil  one,  has  been  proposed 
as  the  etymon  of  tiie  worn,  which 
would  t\ius  be  equivalent  to  the 
"  DevU's  Dykes."  -  Devil's  Bridges," 
&c.,  names  so  constantly  given  to 
erections  of  unknown  age.)  Grimes 
Graves  lie  somewhat  to  the  rt  of  a 
very  ancient  road,  which  ran  firom 
Brandon  to  Swaffham,  and  thence 
onward  to  Castle  Acre  and  Walsing- 
ham.  It  was  sometimes  called  the 
"Pilgrims* Road," and  *•  Walsingham 
Wa^,"  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  of  much 
earlier  date  than  the  rise  of  the 
great  shrine  at  Walsingham.  Idt- 
hurgh,  where  Roman  remains  have 
been  found,  and  which  lies  on  this 
road,  6  m.  N.  of  Brandon,  must  be 
classed  with  the  Suffolk  Ickling- 
hams,  and  Ixworths,  and  probably 
indicates  by  its  name  that  the  road 
was  (if  of  British  origin)  used  as  a 
vicinal  tray  connected  with  the  Ick- 
neild. 

About  6  m.  N.  of  Weetina:  is  North- 
wold^  where  the  Church  (Deo.)  con- 
tains a  remarkable  Easter  Sepulchre 
(figured  in  the  Vetuda  Monummitd). 
The  ch.  ranges  from  £.  Eng.  to 
Perp.  The  sepulchre,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  chancel,  is  partly  hol- 
lowed in  the  wall,  and  partly  pio- 
jects  from  it.  Below,  in  front  ofUie 
altar-tomb,  are  4  sleeping  soldiers, 
the  guardians  of  the  sepulchre  (as 
in  Lincoln  dithedral):  the  upper 
part  is  a  mass  of  niches  and  taber 
nacle  work.    The  whole  is  12  i 
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high  and  9  ft.  lone,  much  larger 
than  the  Lincoln  or  Heckington  (in 
linoolnBhire)  examples.  The  dates 
of  these  3  sepulchres,  the  most  re- 
remarkable  in  the  county,  are  Lin- 
coln, circ.  1350;  Heckington,  circ. 
1380;  Northwold,  circ.  1480.  All 
are  later  than  the  Crusades,  and  the 
greater  development  and  enrichment 
of  the  Easter  Sepulchre  was  perhaps 
(like  the  foundation  of  churches  in 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre) due  in  some  measure  to  Eastern 
warfare  and  pilgrimage. 

The  rectory  of  Northwold  formerly 
rejoiced  in  a  remarkable  piece  of 
stained  glass  in  the  "parlour"  window, 
representing  a  rector  sitting  alone 
before  a  well  ooyered  table,  with 
these  words  below — ^"'Oaudere  et 
epulari  oportet.**] 

The  country  between  Thetford  and 
Brandon,  and  that  stretching  for 
some  distance  N.  and  8.,  is  generally 
known  as  the  district  of  the  **  brecka," 
t.e.  ground  which  at  some  time  or 
other  has  been  *^  broken  up  **  by  the 
plough.  Much  of  the  "breck^'  is 
sheep-walk ;  the  rest  forms  wide 
open  fields  of  light  land,  mixed  with 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  ex- 
tensive tmcts  in  the  county,  of  heath, 
fir  plantation,  and  rabbit  warren. 
It  is  the  **  Champion  and  fieldy  part 
of  Norfolk"  which  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  deocribed  as  the  resort  of 
the  crane,  and  which  was  the  last 
comer  in  which  the  bustard  lingered. 
It  is  now  the  favourite  haunt  of  the 
Norfolk  plover — ^tho  great  plover — 
or  stone  curlew  {JEdienemus  crepi- 
tans). This  bird  is  a  summer 
visitant,  and,  although  diminishing, 
is  still  very  characteristio  of  the 
district.  The  '*  subscription  heron 
hawks  "  formerly  kept  at  Didlington 
Hall,  used  to  take  the  stone  curlew 
in  numbers,  and  the  birds  have  been 
known  to  take  refuge  in  a  rabbit's 
hole  in  order  to  escape  capture. 

Traversing,  from  Brandon,  a  sandy 
oistrieik  much  covered  witii  heath 


and  fir  woods,  the  rl  j.  passes  thnmgh 
a  comer  of  Suffolk,  and  reaches  tie 
next  stat  at 

41}  m.  LaJcenheath,  The  soil  hen 
is  light  and  sandy.  In  1688  a  deluge 
ol  sand,  drifted  by  the  wind,  covered 
the  fields  to  the  S.  of  the  place,  even 
impeding  the  navigation  of  the  riTCi; 
and  extending  to  Santon  Downham. 
The  Church  at  Lakenheath,  which  a 
chiefly  Norm,  and  Dec,  has  a  veiy 
fine  £.  Eng.  font,  on  a  central  stem 
with  detached  shafts,  thebowl  covered 
with  leaf  ornament.  There  is  also 
some  good  woodwork— chancel  stalls, 
nave  seats,  and  timber  root 

46f  m.  MOdenhda  Road  Stat. 

The  town  of  Mildenhall  lies  8  m. 
8.  of  the  Stat.  (But  the  best  way  of 
reaching  Mildenhall  is  either  bj 
Newmarket  at  9  m.  distance  where 
flys  may  be  procured ;  or  from  Eec- 
net  Stat.  (4  m.  distant),  where  a  flj 
from  the  Bell  Iim,  Mildenhall,  may 
be  ordered  to  meet  the  traveller. 
The  Church,  dedicated  to  the  BH&s-vd 
Virgin,  is  large,  and  of  conaidfr- 
able  interest;  the  chancel  prindpallj 
E.  Eng.,  the  nave  Perp.  The  E- 
window,  of  7  lights,  with  sins^nUr 
tracery,  has  E.  Eng.  banded  ahaftss 
of  Piirbeck  marble.  The  cjianctl 
arch  is  fine  and  lofty  E.  En?.,  ^ili 
good  mouldlnss  and  tooth  omamest 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
small  chapel  or  sacristy  (?)  of  £.  Ed;: 
date,  with  an  eastern  triplet,  2  lanceU. 
N.,  and  a  stone  roof  of  2  bays.  TLe 
roofi  of  nave  and  aisles  deeent 
especial  notice.  They  **are  richlj 
and  elaborately  carved,  angels  with 
outspread  wings  forming  the  hammH^ 
beams.  There  are  various  Scripture 
subjects  in  the  spandrels,  and  figures 
of  saints  for  the  pendent  posts.  The 
S.  aisle  roof  has  the  swan  and  aaU^- 
lope,  the  badges  of  Henry  Y."  Ib 
the  N.  aisle  is  a  tomb  to  Sir  Henir 
North  and  hidy,  1620.  The  loot  ii 
Perp.,  with  a  shield  of  arms,  and  on 
the  same  plinth  is  a  large  plain  alta^ 
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tomb,  with  the  same  coat.  "  There 
is  an  original  ringer's  loft,  snpported 
hy  a  fan-trooerr  vault.  .  .  .  The  N. 
porch  is  very  Sne  and  large,  with  a 
groined  roof  of  stone,  and  a  room 
OTer  it,  the  doorway  of  which  has 
the  Aimimciation  carved  in  the 
spandrels ;  the  exterior  of  this,  and 
of  the  N.  aisle,  is  good  and  highly 
enriched  Perp.,  with  flint  and  stone 
panelling,  and  niches  in  the  but- 
treases.  .  .  .  The  Market  Gross  is  a 
good  Perp.  structure,  entirely  of 
wood:*— 'Archit,  Topog,  of  Suffolk, 

Close  to  the  church  of  Mildenhall 
is  the  Manor  Houte,  a  seat  of  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  Bart.  It  was  built 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centy. 
by  the  Norths,  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Guildford  Norths,  from  whom 
the  present  proprietor  is  lineally 
descended.  It  is  a  picturesque, 
venerable  -  looking  mansion,  with 
many  quaint  gables  surmounted  by 
balls.  Its  appearance  is  a  good  deid 
marred  by  a  square  brick  ouilding 


which  was  added  for  a  library  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  the  editor  of 
Shakespeare.  The  old  dining-hall 
is  the  handsomest  part  of  the  house 
with  its  ded^  mmlioned  windows. 
There  is  a  tapestry  chamber,  in 
which  is  a  picture  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  said  to  be  the  original 
sent  to  Charles  II.  from  Portugal 
^  for  the  approbation  of  the  person.** 
A  long  galler}'  stretches  under  the 
roof  the  whole  length  of  the  house. 

From  the  Norths  the  house  de- 
scended through  his  mother  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  Sir  Thomas  left  it 
to  his  nephew.  Sir  William  Bunbury. 

Sir  Iliomas  Hanmer  founded  an 
almshouse  here  for  4  widows. 

From  Mildenhall  Boad,  the  line 
crosses  the  river  Lack  or  Lark,  enters 
Cambridgeshire,and,  passing  through 
the  fenny  country  E.  of  Ely,  reaches 

53}  m.  Ely  Stat,  (see  Cambbzxxse, 
Bte.  35). 
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ROUTE  33. 

LONDON    TO    CAMBRIDGE,  BT 
GHESTERFORD. 

(Great  EoMtemBathBay,) 

For  the  line  from  London  to  Chester- 
ford,  where  ti^e  rly.  croeees  the  Cam 
and  enters  Cambridgeahire,  see  Essex, 
Bte.  11. 

3}  m.  beyond  Ghesterford,  and  51 
from  London,  the  rail  reaches 

WkUOeeford  Stat,  The  Ch.  here, 
for  the  most  part  Perp.,  is  of  little 
interest.  At  Whittletford  Bridge, 
about  1  m.  S.,  is  a  very  good  Dec. 
Chapd  now  used  as  a  bam.  *'  The 
Deo.  mouldings  are  very  fine;  the 
traoery  of  the  E.  window  has  been 
cut  out."    Tbe  chapel  wsa  attached 


to  a  hospital  founded  by  Sir  William 
Colville,  and  placed  under  the  rale 
of  a  Prior. 

PampUford  BaU  (W.  Ptikei 
Hammono,  Esq.),  1  m.  S.El,cantuDs 
some  good  pictures,  including  a  fioe 
portrait  by  Oaifuborough,  The  gar- 
dens and  grounds  are  fine  and  ex- 
tensive ;  and  the  scenery,  here  wooded, 
pleasant. 

The  Ch.o(Duxford  SL  JiAn,!  m. 
fiEirther  S.,  has  some  good  Nonu.  sod 
Dec.  portions. 

[1  m.  rt.  of  Whittlesford  8Ui  ^ 
SaweUm  HaU,  the  venerable  seat  of 
the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  of 
Huddleston,  a  nearly  unaltered  mao- 
sion  of  the  16th  cent  The  famil? 
of  Huddlestone  had  long  be»  settled 
in  Cumberland,  when  William  Hud- 
dlestone, early  in  the  16th  oenty. 


Cambridge.       Bauie  83. — Babraham — Slidfard. 

acquired  Sawston  hj  marriage  with 
one  of  the  ooheireBses  of  the  Marquis 
Montafu.  Queen  Mary  was  sheltered 
here  aner  the  death  of  Edward  YL 
by  his  son.  Sir  John  Hnddlestone, 
EDd  was  coDTeyed  thence  on  horse- 
back behind  his  seryant  to  Fram- 
lingham.  Her  pursuers,  foiled  of 
their  prey,  burnt  the  old  house  to 
the  ground,  and  it  is  said  the  Queen 
rebuilt  it  from  the  materials  of 
Cambridge  Castle.  This  tale  of  the 
Queen's  gratitude,  however,  is  not 
confirmed  bv  the  fieict  that  the-house 
was  not  finished  until  after  her  death. 
The  dates  on  the  house,  1557-1584, 
prove  this.  It  is  moreover  built  for 
the  most  part  of  brick.  It  seems 
probable  that  she  only  gave  leave  for 
the  use  of  the  materials  from  some 
portion  of  the  ruined  castle.  The 
house  is  quadrangular.  The  original 
chapel  remains,  in  the  roof.  There 
are  many  family  portraits  in  the 
gallery,  including  that  of  Queen 
Mary's  adherent,  who  was  knighted 
by  Mary,  and  made  Vice-Chamber^ 
lain  to  her  husband.  Philip.  He  has 
a  tomb  in  the  ch.  adjoining  the  park. 
This  ch.  has  portions  of  various  oates, 
and  some  mutilated  brasses. 
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2|  m.  rt.  is  Babrahaia^  firom  1576  to 
1600  the  seat  of  Sir  Horatio  Pala- 
vicini,  of  Genoa,  collector  of  papal 
taxes  during  Mary's  reign,  ana  pur- 
loiuer  of  them  after  her  death. 

"Horatio  Palavidne, 
Who  rotb'd  the  Fbpe  to  lend  the  Queeo. 
Ho  was  a  thief.— ▲  thief  ?    Thou  liest  1 
For  wby  ?— be  robb'd  but  Antichrist 
Him  l>eath  with  beioin  swept  from  Babr'am 
hito  the  boeom  of  old  Abr'am." 

(These  lines  are  from  an  epitaph 
printed  in  Walpole's  '  Anecdotes  of 
rainting.')  Pahivicini  was  certainly 
in  great  favour  with  Elizabeth.  He 
was  naturalized  by  patent  in  1586  ; 
and  commanded  an  English  vessel 
in  the  fight  with  the  Armada.  His 
widow  married  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell, 
of  Hinchinbrook;  and  shortly  after- 


wards two  of  Sir  Horatio's  sons  mar- 
ried, on  the  same  day,  two  daughters 
of  Sir  Oliver.  The  old  house  here 
was  pulled  down  in  1765.  The  pre- 
sent mansion,  the  seat  of  H.  J. 
Adeane,  Esq.,  was  built  in  1832,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  country  houses  in 
Cambridgeshire.  The  Ch,  (chancel 
Dec.,  nave  Perp.,  tower  Norm.), 
situated  within  the  grounds  of  the 
hall,  is  very  neatly  kept.] 

54  m.  Skdford  Stat  (Here,  xt., 
the  line  from  Long  Melford  and 
Haverhill,  see  Rte.  41,  joins  the  main 
line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rly.) 
Great  Shelf ord  Church  is  a  fine  one^ 
Perp.  throughout,  though  its  side 
windows  are  olocked  up,  ond  the  E. 
window  is  modem.  Here  are  a  fine 
rood-screen,  a  parcloee  in  N.  aisle,  an 
open  timber  roof  to  nave,  and  a  bran 
to  a  priest  (date  1411).  At  a  place 
called  Granham's  Fann;'  in  Great 
Shelford,  is  a  fine  rectangular 
camp. 

1  m.  1.  LU(U  Shdford  Church  con- 
tains several  monuments,  and  a 
handsome  cancpied  tomb  and  effigy 
of  Sir  John  de  iSievile.  temp.  Edward 
1.  There  are  3  chancel  arches. ' 
much  carved  work  in  chancel,  and 
remains  of  a  rood-screen,  preserved  in 
the  vestry.  The  tomb  of  Sir  John 
Frevile  is  in  the  chancel,  which  he 
probably  rebuilt  No  trace  of  mail 
remains  on  the  fissure,  which  must 
have  been  painted  over.  It  is  im- 
usually  graceful.  W.  of  it  is  an 
earlier  monumental  arch  with  very 
rich  mouldings,  which  cannot  hie 
satisfactorily  appropriated, — but,  no 
doubt,  marks  the  tomb  of  a  Frevile. 
Another  Sir  John  (d.  1372)  rebuilt 
much  of  the  ch.  The  stall-work  is 
partly  his.  (The  backs  of  the  stalls 
are  painted  in  panels.)  There  is  a 
brass  for  Robert  de  Frevile  (d.  1393) 
and  his  wife.  The  Freviles,  for  the 
three  centuries  during  which  they 
held  Shelford,  were  among  the  most 
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distinguUhed  fiuniliea  in  Cambridge- 
shire. 

2  m.  r.  are  seen  Gog-Maqog  HQhy 
an  offshoot  from  the  chalk  range 
which,  in  spite  of  their  lofty  sounding 
name,  would  scarcely,  save  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, be  distinguished  as  hills 
at  all.  (The  name  is  said  to  be  a 
cormption  of  "  Hog  magog" — ^which 
Gale,  apparently  supposing  that  our 
ancestors  talked  High  Dutch,  inter- 
prets Hoo(f  vMLcht — '*  quod  aMum  ro- 
bur  signiAcat,  et  natune  loci  satis 
congruit." — The  "  hog  '*  may  be  com- 
pareid  with  the  Surrey  "  Hog's  back," 
and  with  the  low  Latin  "  hoga,'* — a 
height.)  Upon  their  summit  is  an 
ancient  intrenchment,  within  which 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  has  a  house,  once 
the  hunting  seat  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Godolphin  (d.  1712),  the  owner  of 
the  **Gk)dolphin  Arabian."  Several 
curious  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  large  barrows  which  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  and  are 
many  of  them  of  Roman  date. 

The  camp  on  tlie  summit  of  these 
hills  is  known  as  Wandlebury,  or 
Vandiebury,  It  crowns  a  hill  which 
slopes  towards  the  S.  and  W.,  thus 
affording  additional  security  to  those 
quarters ;  and  is,  no  doubt,  of  British 
origin,  though  the  coins  which 
have  been  found  there  prove  that 
it  must  have  been  early  occupied  by 
the  Bomans.  It  is  the  scene  of  a  re- 
markable story,  told  by  Gervase  of 
Tilbury  in  his  *  Otia  Imperialia.*  A 
certain  knight,  named  Osbert,  being 
in  this  neighbourhood,  apparently 
at  the  Castle  of  Cambridge,  heard, 
among  other  ^'ancient  tales  and  tradi- 
tions," that  if  any  warrior,  unattended, 
entered  the  camp  of  Vandlebury  by 
moonlight,  and  challenged  an  adver- 
sary to  appear,  he  would  be  encoun- 
tered by  a  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a 
knight.  Osbert  resolved  to  dare  this 
"perylous  aftntre,"  and  set  out, 
attended  by  a  single  squire,  whom  he 
ordered  to  remain  without  the  in- 
trenchment.    A    ghostly  adversary 


appeared,  whom  Osbert  encotmter«d. 
unliorsed,  and  seized  the  reins  of  iiis 
steed.  As  he  did  so,  the  other  spnm; 
up,  and  wounded  Osbert  in  the  thi^h 
with  his  javelin.  Osbert  led  off  th« 
horse  in  triumph,  and  entrusted  it  to 
his  squire.  It  was  brought  into  the 
court  of  Cambridge  Castle,  and  tied 
up  with  strong  ropes.  The  hoiseiras 
jet  black,  as  well  as  his  whole  ac- 
coutrement, and  apparently  of  grcAt 
beauty  and  vigour.  He  remaioeii 
With  his  keeper  till  cock-crowing. 
when,  with  eyes  flashing  fire,  he 
reared,  spumed  the  ground,  and  Tan- 
ishod.  Osbert  found  that  the  scar  of 
his  wound  opened  a&esh  erery  jear 
on  the  same  night  in  which  he  bad 
encountered  the  spirit  This  story, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  the  chief 
source  of  the  ''Hosfs  Tale"  m  tbe 
Srd  canto  of  *  Marmion ; '  in  the  ootes 
to  which  poem  Sir  Walter  quotes  s 
somewhat  similar  legend,  ooinmnni- 
cated  to  him  by  Mr.  Snrtees  of 
Mainsforth,  and  perhapa  (remember- 
ing certain  ballad  tricks  plaved  by 
that  ingenious  composer)  of  dbobtial 
authenticity. 

1.  of  the  rly.,  and  2  m.  from  Cam- 
bridge, is  Tiiimpington  Ch.  (see  v^ 
ExcuraiODS  from  Cambridge.)  Xhc 
great  mass  of  King's  College  Chapul 
soon  appears  1. ;  and  the  train  speedily 
reaches 

57^  m.  Caubbidge. 

There  is  one  large  SJy.  Stat,  usel 
in  common  by  the  Great  Eastern, 
the  Great' Northern,  the  N.  Western. 
and  the  Midland  Rlys.,  all  if 
which  meet  at  this  Junction,  asd 
on  all  of  which  numerous  trains  ran 
daily.  The  Stat  is  about  1  m.  dis- 
tant from  the  centre  of  the  toint 
which  is  scarcely  seen  from  the  rly. 

Omnibuses  and  carnages  are  al- 
ways in  attendance.  There  is  a  gn<xi 
refreshment  room.  The  Post-office 
and  Telegi  aph  station  are  in  Sidney- 
street,  nearly  opposite  ChiisCs  Col- 
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Hotels:  BuUj  in  Trumpington-st. 
(on  the  site  of  an  inn  which  was  in 
existence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.), 
Red  Lion,  in  Petty  Cury.  These  are 
the  principal  hotels.  Both  are  ex- 
travagant, noisy,  and  not  too  com> 
fortable.  The  University  ArmSj  in 
Regent-st.,  adjoining  Parker's  Piece,  is 
a  g^ood  hotel,  reasonable  in  its  charges, 
quiet,  and  far  more  agreeable  than 
any  other  in  Cambridge.  The  Hoopj 
in  the  parish  of  the  St.  Sepulchre, 
has  been  an  inn  of  muc^  celebrity. 

*  Onward  we  drove  beneath  the  OtsUe ;  caaght. 
While    crossing     MagyJiilene    Bridge,    a 

glimpee  of!Qim ; 
And  at  the  Hoop  alighted,  famona  Inn." 
WoriUwortk'M  Prelude. 

Lodgings,  but  on  a  small  scale,  and 
adapted  for  btudents of  theUniverdity, 
may  generally  be  found,  and  are 
inexpensive.  Cambridge  is  readily 
accessible  by  rly.  from  every  part  of 
England. 

The  resident  members  of  the 
University  numbered  2454  (Michael- 
mas Term,  1874).  The  number  of 
members  on  the  Boards,  were — 

1748 1600 

1813 2805 

1823 4277 

1833 5344 

1843 5974 

1853 7336 

1863 7922 

1873 9655 

1874 9734 
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Cambridge,  named  no  doubt  from 
the  bridge  oyer  the  Gam  below  the 
castle,  (though  at  what  time  it 
aoquized  thi»  name  is  somewhat  an- 
oertain ;  the  older  forms  are  Granta- 
brycge,  Grantanbrycge,  Grantebrige; 
it  is,  moreover,  not  clear  whether 
0am  or  Granta  was  the  older  name 
of  the  river — see  Chranchester,  p'>st, 
Exc.  from  Cambridge)  covers  a  space 
of  level  gromid,  chiefly  on  the  6.  side 
of  the  Cam — although  the  mound  of 
the  castle,  representing  the  oldest 
settlement,  is  on  the  N.  side.  Tlie 
town  seems  to  have  spread  south- 
ward after  the  b^jilding  of  the  Norm, 
castle  on,  and  enclosing,  this  mound 
(see  pMt.  the  Coitle.^  The  position, 
on  tne  border  of  the  fen  country, 
must  always  have  b^n  important: 
but  the  importance  of  both  town  and 
castle  was  speedily  eclipsed  by  that 
of  the  famous  University.  There  are 
no  towns  in  Europe,  none  indeed  in 
the  world,  like  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  Other  great  medinval 
universities — Louvain,  Salamanca, 
Bologna  —  have  either  fallen  com- 
pletely from  their  high  estate,  or,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  lou- 
vain especially,  were  never  remark- 
able for  the  architectural  dignity  of 
th^  colleges  or  hostels.  Others,  still 
more  famous,  as  tliat  of  Paris,  formed 
only^  settlnments  within  the  walls  of 
the  greater  cities.  But  here,  and  at 
Oxford,  the  University  entirely  over- 
shadowed and  eclipsed  the  town,  and 
still  fully  retains  its  ancient  import- 
ance. The  older  buildings  of  no 
university  in  Europe  were  more 
stately ;  and  those  of  more  modern 
date,  ranging  from  the  16th  cent,  to 
the  present  time— exceeding  most  of 
the  older  in  extent  and  importance — 
bear  witness  to  the  vigorous  and 
uninterrupted  life  of  these  English 
Universities.  So  much  medissval 
character,  in  some  respects  so  little 
changed,  yet  so  entirely  alive  and 
active,  and  full  of  the  power  of  adap- 
tation to  modern  necessities,  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  else. 


The  best  general  views  of  Cam- 
bridge are  from  the  roof  of  Kini^'s 
College  Cliapei,  or  from  the  castk 
mound.  The  situation  ia  not  so 
favourable  or  so  picturesque  as  that 
of  Oxford,  although  much  cannot  be 
said  in  favour  of  that.  But  in  botii 
cases  the  stately  buildings,  varied  in 
height  and  in  outline,  are  admirablT 
set  off  by  groups  and  avenues  of 
magnificent  trees  —  themselyes  no 
small  evidence  of  long  oontiniied  care 
and  prosperity.  At  Oxford  the  Col- 
leges, with  their  trees  and  gardens, 
are  more  scattered  over  the  whole 
town.  At  Osmbridge  the  principal 
Colleges  are  ranged  along  the  river 
bank,  and  the  trees  form  a  deep, 
leafy  screen  beyond  them.  Tlte 
general  view  of  either  town,  in  early 
summer,  before  the  fresh  men  has 
at  all chaneed,  is  singularly  beautiful, 
and  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  Eng- 
lish oity.  In  some  respects,  however, 
Oxford  has  deeidedly  the  advantage. 
Cambridge  has  no  soch  thoroughfaje 
88  the  High-street,  with  its  '*  stream- 
like windings,"  and  can  boast  no 
sudi  perfect  College  as  the  Oxford 
Magdalene, — ^the  most  perfect  and 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  Oxford  has  no  build- 
ings so  stately  and  excellent  in 
themselves  as  King's  CoU^e  Chapel 
and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 

For  the  Roman  station  here,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Castle,  sev 
t>o$t  (the  Castle).  The  town  itself 
nas  had  little  history.  During  ti» 
**wars  of  the  Barons"  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  ravaged  by  certain 
of  the  Barons*  adherents,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely :  and  in  1267  Henry  IH.,  and  his 
brother  Richard  of  Cornwall,  came 
to  Cambridge,  entrenched  the  town, 
and  erected  two  gates,  soon  aflerwari* 
burnt  by  the  Barouh'  men  from  Elf 
In  1381,  during  "Wat  Tyler's"  ifr 
surrection,  whilst  the  commons  <»l 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  in  arms  (see 
Ifitroduet.  and  Norwich  (Norfolk. 
Rte.  21X   and   Bwy  SL  Edmundt 
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C Suffolk,  Bte.  13)  the  University  of 
Cambridge  was  attacked,  chiefly  by 
persona  from  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  mayor, 
by  the  commonalty  of  the  town. 
They  ransacked  the  Gelleges,  espe- 
cially Corpus  Christi,  to  which,  for 
some  reason,  they  had  great  hatred, 
burnt  books,  charters  and  writings, 
including  the  statutes  and  evidences 
of  the  University,  and  scattered  to 
the  winds  the  ashes  of  what  they 
caUed  ''the  skiU  of  the  clerks/' 
Thia  "rabble rout,"  as  Fuller  calls 
it,  was  attacked  and  scattered  by 
Henry  Spenser,  the  young  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  who  afterwards  relieved 
Norwich  and  defeated  Littester  at 
North  Walsham.  This  is  the  most 
important  **  town  and  gown  "  riot  in 
the  History  of  Cambridge,  as  to 
which  little  more  need  be  re- 
corded* 

It  is  impossible  to  fix,  with  any 
certainty,  the  time  at  which  the 
Cfitvenihrwas  established  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  two  great  Universities 
haTc  broken  lances  on  sundry  occa- 
sions in  defence  of  their  respective 
antiquity.  Oxford  asserted  that  cer- 
tAin  Qreek  Professors,  who  came  to 
this  country  with  Brutus  of  Troy, 
established  her  schools  **  about  the 
time  when  Eli  was  Judge  in  Israel ;" 
whilst  Cambridge,  not  to  be  outdone, 
deelared  that  her  foundation  was  due 
to  one  Oantaber,  ^  a  Spanish  Prince," 
who  was  hospitably  received  by 
Guiguntius,  King  of  Britain,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3588.  Cantaber,it 
appears,  had  been  educated  in 
Athens,  and  brought  over  Greek  Phi- 
losophers  to  beoome  '^Cantabrian" 
tutors.  Such  were  the  assertions 
that  passed  between  Oxford  and 
Camraidge  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
—Oxford  being  defended  by  Thomas 
Key,  master  of  University  College, 
whilst  the  champion  of  Cambridge 
was  the  more  celebrated  John  Cay, 
or  Caius,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College  (see 
post).    These  ingenious  histories  are 


due,  partly,  to  the  vigorous  imagina* 
tion  of  Geofirey  of  Monmouth.  The 
**  Continuator  "  of  Ingulph,^  writing 
under  the  name  of  Peter  of  Blois, 
al^se^ts  that,  in  1110,  Joffrid,  Abbot 
of  Crow  land,  sent  certain  learned 
monks  to  Cambridge,  who  lectured 
there,  and  drew  many  scholars  round 
them.  It  is  possible  that  the  vicinity 
of  Cambridge  to  the  great  Bene- 
dictine monasteries  of  the  fens  may 
not  have  been  without  influence  on 
the  origin  of  the  University :  but  the 
authority  of  the  '*  Continuator"  is 
almost  as  doubtful  (or  as  little  doubt- 
ful) as  that  of  In^^ulph :  and  all  we 
can  gather  with  certainty  is  that 
(probablv  some  time)  before  the  year 
1231  scholars  had  assembled  in 
Cambridge.  This,  at  least,  is  proved 
by  writs  issued  by  Hen.  III.  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1231,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Cambridge  **  clerks."  In  these 
writs,  the  Chancellor  and  Masters  of 
the  University  are  duly  mentioned. 

From  this  time  tlie  University  of 
Cambridge  increased  steadily  in 
numbers  and  importance.  The 
scholars,  at  first,  as  at  Oxford,  Paris, 
and  other  Universities,  lived  scattered 
throughout  the  town,  or  were 
gathered  into  so-called  '*  Hostels  :  ** 
and  the  first  Collegiate  establishment 
founded  here,  the  members  of  which 
were  bound  by  common  rules  and 
discipline,  was  St.  Peter's,  dating  from 
1284  (see  jxwt}.  Various  foundations 
succeeded.  Benedictines  and  Cis- 
tercians had  their  houses  here,  to 
which  they  sent  such  young  monks 
as  promised  to  become  scholars. 
The  houses  of  the  Friars  in  Cam- 
bridge— Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
— were  attached  to  the  University. 
Royal  patrons  arose,  like  Edward  III., 
Henry  VI.,  and  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
the  wealth  and  well-doing  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  of  Oxford,  were  increased, 
rather  than  lessened,  by  the  great 
religious  change  of  the  16th  century. 

There  are  17  Colleges.  The  head 
of  each  is  the  **  Master,"  except  at 
King*s,  the  head  of  which  is  "the 
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ProYOBt/'  and  at  Queens',  whose  head 
is  ''the  President"  In  all,  the 
Master's  house  is  called  ^  the  Lodge." 
(It  should  here  be  said  that  at  the 
entrance  of  each  college  is  the 
Porter'8  Lodge;  and  that  strangers 
must  apply  to  ttie  Porter  in  order  to 
see  the  Hall  and  Chajsel.)  A  great 
part  of  the  buildings  of  almost  eyery 
college  is  comparatively  modem. 
Very  much  building  went  on  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  18th  cent.,  and 
has  been  continued  up  to  the  present 
time.  Much  of  this  work,  especially 
the  earlier  Gothic  "renaissance,' 
the  work  of  Wilkins  at  Ck)rpus,  at 
King's,  and  elsewhere  —  and  eyen 
that  of  Richman  at  St.  John's — is 
not  yery  satisfactory;  but  in  all 
cases  it  illustrates  the  architectural 
knowledge  and  history  of  the  time ; 
and  from  this  point  of  view  the  most 
recent  works— St.  John's  chapel,  the 
new  front  of  Caius,  the  hall  of  Peter- 
house — bear  the  strongest  testimony 
to  the  skill,  power,  and  judgment  of 
their  designers.  Cambridge,  in  fact, 
including  its  churches,  anords  a 
complete  series  of  studies  for  the 
historian  of  architecture.  Beginning 
with  St.  Benedict's,  and  then  St. 
Sepulchre's,  churches,  examples  are 
afforded  of  every  succeeding  period  — 
including  such  structures  as  King's 
College  Chapel,  and  Wren's  Library 
at  Trinity— until  we  come  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott's  magnificent  work, 
the  chapel  of  St.  Jolm's. 

The  chief  p<nnts  of  interest  in 
Cambridge  are  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing day's  walk  through  the  town. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that, 
to  see  and  study  the  place  to  any 
real  advantage,  a  much  longer  time 
is  required. 

A  day's  walk  thnmgh  Cambridge, 
From  whatever  hotel  the  stranger 
may  be  staying  at,  he  will  do  well  to 

Sroceed  at  once  to  Trinity  and  St. 
ohn's    Colleges,  as. the  most  im- 
T)ortant  in  the  University.    Begin- 


ning with  them,  he  may  walk  dovs 
Trnmpington-st.  to  the  Fitzwilliasi 
Museum— then  making  his  way  bv 
Downing-street  into  St.  AndrewV 
St.  By  this  route,  omitting  the  les 
important  points  (for  which  tbr 
Index  at  the  head  of  this  notkr 
should  be  consulted),  the  most  inter- 
esting are. ^ — 

Trinity  CoUeae :  hall,  chapel,  and 
library.  See  also  the  walks  aemts 
the  river.  St.  John's :  chapel,  and  hall 
Cross  the  bridge— see  the  court  ce 
the  1.  bank  of  the  river — and  remark 
the  view  of  Trinity  Library  from  thr 
grounds.  Caius  College :  new  court, 
and  hall.  Clare  Hall :  walk  througii 
the  court  to  the  bridge  over  the 
river.  (Bemark,  between  Caius  aod 
King's  Colleges,  the  Senate  Hwh, 
and  the  University  Library ;  and.  ou 
the  other  side  of  Uie  street  Great  Si. 
Mary's.)  King's  CoUeae:  chapel  (go. 
if  possible,  to  the  root,  for  the  sak<r 
of  the  view).  View  from  Kin?e 
bridge  across  the  river.  QiMrai'f' 
picturesque  views  in  the  courts,  and 
Erasmus  walk  across  the  river. 
Look  into  the  courts  of  Corpos, 
and,  if  there  be  time,  see  SL  Brn*.- 
diet's  Ch.  At  Pembroke  see  tbt 
chapel.  St,  Peter's:  new  hall,  and 
chapel.  Fitztcilliam  Museum:  pk- 
ture  and  statue  galleries.  Betura* 
ing  through  Downing-st.,  pass  mu- 
St.  Andrew's -St.,  remarking  tbt 
double  avenue,  rt.,  leading  to  Dowii* 
ing  0>llege.  Walk  though  Xht 
courts  of  Emmanuel,  and,  if  possibU. 
see  the  picture  gallery  in  th^ 
Master's  Lodge.  (For  this  leaw 
must  be  asked.)  At  Christ's  College 
see  the  garden,  with  Milton's  mul- 
berry tree.  At  Sidney  Sussex  see.  if 
possible  (leave  must  be  asked)  tht 
portrait  of  Cromwell  in  the  Master'-^ 
Lodge.  Thence  proceed  by  Je&^u; 
Lane  to  Jesus  College.  See  thi 
chapel  and  hall.  Betuming  int.* 
Bridge-st.,  see  St.  Sepulchre's  Ch.; 
and,  crossing  the  bridge,  see  the 
exterior  of  the  Pepysian  LihxEry  ic 
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the  inner  court  of  Magdalene  College. 
The  gardens  and  grounds  of  tne 
different  Colleges  bordering  the  river 
are  very  beautiful,  and  should  not  be 
mifttrcd.  These  grounds  do  not  com- 
municate with  each  other,  but  may 
be  entered  through  the  courts  of  the 
several  Colleges  to  which  they  be- 
long. There  is  now  a  bridge  joining 
the  grounds  of  Trinity  and  St. 
John's, 

Such  a  day's  work  is  liardly  to  be 
recommended;  but  those  who  are 
pret>sed  for  time  will,  by  taking  the 
route  here  sketched  for  them,  see 
what  is  most  important  and  interest- 
ing in  Cambridge.  The  same  line  of 
route  is  taken  in  the  descriptions 
which  follow,  beginning  with  Irinity 
College. 

pt  should  here  be  said  that  Cam- 
bridge has  been  most  minutely  and 
accurately  described  by  the  late 
Charles  Henry  Cooper— for  many 
years  Town  Clerk  —  in  his  *  Memo- 
rials of  Cambridge,'  3  vols.  (1861, 
Kqq.)\  a  new  and  almost  entirely 
re-written  edition  of  the  *Memo- 
riaU,'  in  2  vols.,  published  in  184.5 
by  Wright  and  Jones,  and  illustrated 
by  Le  Keux ;  and  in  his  *•  Annals  of 
the  University  and  Town  of  Cam- 
bridge,' 3  vols.— a  minute  chronicle 
of  events  down  to  1853.  It  is  pro- 
per to  make  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  wide  and  general  use  which 
has  necessarily  been  made  of  these 
volumes.  Loggan*s  *"  Cantabrigia 
Diustrata,'  published  about  1690.  is 
valuable  as  affording  proof  of  the 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  uni- 
versity buildings  at  that  time.  The 
eoloured  illustrations  of  the  'His- 
t^>ry  of  Cambridge,'  published  by 
Ackerman  in  1815,  are  by  Mackemde 
and  the  elder  Pugin,  and  are  very 
excellent.  Photographs  of  every 
building  in  the  town,  and  of  every 
part  of  the  town,  may  be  had  at  the 
different  shops;  the  best  are  in 
King's  Parade.] 

Trinity  College  (besides  walking 


through  the  courts,  see  the  haU,  the 
chapd,  the  library,  the  piclures  in  the 
Lodge,  and  the  College  waUce  on  the 
W.  side)  was  founded  by  Hen.  VIII., 
under  a  charter  dated  Dec.  19,  1546. 
It  occupies  the  sites,  and  retains 
actual  portions  of,  some  earlier  foun- 
dations; all  of  which  were  sur- 
rendered into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
who  settled  their  buildings  and  col- 
lective revenues  on  his  new  College. 
Of  these  earlier  foundations  the  most 
important  were  King's  Hall  and 
Michael  House.  King's  HaU  was 
founded  by  Edward  III.,  in  continua- 
tion of  a  support  provided  for  certain 
scholars  by  Edward  II.  It  was 
much  patronized  by  later  sovereigns. 
Its  buildings  were  extensive;  and 
its  revenues  at  the  surrender  to; 
Henry  VIII.  were  2141.  0».  3d.  It 
produced  six  bishops,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  whom  was  Cuthbert 
Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham  (1530- 
1559).  Michael  House  was  founded 
by  Hervey  do  Stanton,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  Edward  11.  At  the 
surrender  its  revenues  were  1442.  Se, 
Id.  Its  most  eminent  scholar  (who 
became  Master  of  the  College  in  1497) 
was  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
(1504-1535),  the  fellow-sufferer  with 
Sir  Thomas  More.  There  were  be- 
sides 8  *'  hostels  of  scholars  "  on,  or 
close  to,  the  site  of  Trinity;  the 
name  of  one  of  which  is  preserved  in 
"Gerrard's  Hostel  Lane,"  between 
the  College  and  Trinity  Hall.  (Mr. 
Cooper  insists  thut  the  true  name 
is  Garret  Hostel,  and  that  **Ger- 
lard "  is  unsupported  by  any  autho- 
rity.) These  had  nearly  all  be- 
come the  property  of  the  two  larger 
foundations.  Henry  added  to  the 
older  revenues  estates  which  had 
belonged  to  numerous  dissolved 
monasteries,  rendering  altogether  an 
income  of  more  than  16782.  Mary 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  en- 
dowment ;  and  later  benefactors  have 
been  numerous.  The  College,  from 
its  wealth,  and  from  the  great  dis- 
tinction of  its  Masters  and  FeUows, 
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has  always  maintained  a  decided 
pre-eminence.  Its  most  celebrated 
Masters  have  been:  John  Bedman, 
Master  of  King's  Hall  at  the  dissolu- 
tion, and  first  Master  of  Trinity— at 
whose  suggestion,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  TCnity  College  was  founded ; 
John  Christopherson,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester (1557-58):  John  Whitgift, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1583- 
1304),  in  whose  time  the  (College 
acquired  much  reputation :  Thomas 
Nevile,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  died 
1615;  John  WiDdns,  the  eccentric 
Bishopof  Che8ter(1668-1672);  Henry 
Feme,  Bishop  of  Chester  (1662); 
John  Pearson,  Bishop  of  Chester,  the 
great  writer  ot  the  Creed  (1673- 
1686);  Isaac  Barrow,  the  divine, 
Master  from  1673  to  his  death  in 
1677  (Charles  U.,  on  appointing  him, 
declared  that  he  had  given  the 
Mastership  to  the  best  scholar  in 
England):  John  North,  brother  to 
the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford ;  Kichard 
Bentley,  the  famous  scholar  and 
critic.  Master  from  1700  to  1742; 
Christopher  Wordsworth  (brother  of 
the  poet),  died  1846;  and  William 
Whewell,  died  1866. 

The  famous  Puritan,  Cartwright, 
the  opponent  of  Whitgift,  was  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity.  The  Puritan, 
Travers,  to  whom  we,  in  some  mea- 
sure, owe  the  ^  Ecclesiastical  Polity ' 
of  Hooker,  was  also  a  Fellow  here.  43 
fellows  were  ejected  after  the  **  visita- 
tion "  in  1643.  Among  these  names 
occurs  that  of  Cowley  the  poet. 

Of  the  distinguished  persons  who 
have  been  educated  here,  or  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege, it  is  impossible  to  give  a  cc»m- 
plete  list.  More  than  50  oishope  are 
reckoned  among  the  '* alumni"  of 
Trinity ;  and  among  its  laymen,  and 
churchmen  of  lesser  dignity,  are: 
Francis  Bacon  ;  Dryden ;  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton:  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Earl  of  Essex ;  Giles  Fletcher,  the 
poet;  Dr.  Donne;  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
the  antiquary;  George  Herbert  of 


Bemerton ;  C^ief  Justice  Oke : 
Philemon  Holland ;  Sir  Henry  Spel* 
man ;  the  poets  Cowley  and  Marvel: 
the  naturalists  Bay  and  Willoughbr 
Gale,  the  antiquary ;  Montague.  fiAt 
Earl  of  Halifax;  Soger  Cotes,  thr 
mathematician  ;  Vincent  Bouice ; 
Conyers  Middleton ;  Maakeleyne.  the 
astronomer;  Bichs^  Poison;  D» 
bree ;  Lord  Byron ;  Archdeancc 
Hare;  J.  M.  Kemble,  the  SaifA 
scholar ;  and  Lord  Macaulay.  Alfr^i 
Tennyson,  the  Laureate,  was  of  thi' 
College. 

Trmity  College  consists  of  3  comii 
or  quadrangles:  the  Great  ComU 
Nevile's  Court ;  and  the  New  Conrt 
The  buildings  of  the  older  fooD* 
dations  remained  in  a  oonfiiaed. 
irregular  condition  for  some  tinh> 
after  the  establishment  of  the  wv 
College:  and  it  was  only  giBdnsIlv 
that  Trinity  assumed  its  presFcm 
order  and  architectural  dii^itT. 
The  0)llege  ia  entered  from  Trinitr- 
street  by  the  Orand  Entrance  Tovrr, 
called  Oie  K%ng*$  GaUwap,  whieli 
opens  to  the  Great  Cowrt.  Thij  wai 
the  Gateway  Tower  of  King's  Hall: 
and  the  lower  port  was  built  v 
seems  tolerably  certain,  in  the  k\^ 
of  Edward  lY .,  since  the  supporters 
of  the  royal  arms,  above  the  porti*. 
are  two  lions,  used  by  no  otha 
monarch.  This  coat  was  intendt^ 
for  the  shield  of  Edward  IH.;  a£<i 
the  smaller  shields  on  either  :nd-. 
are  those  of  Edward  IIL's  childnc 
Below  the  main  shield  are  the  vo* 
of  Roger  Rotherham,  master  of  Kins  ^ 
Hall  1475-7.  In  a  canopied  ni<ti 
above  is  a  statue  of  Henry  VIIL  i: 
whose  time,  it  would  seem,  the  cpp? 
part  of  the  gateway  was  built  It  ^ 
altogether  a  fine  composition. 

Dr.  Bentley,  when  Master,  ni»: 
an  observatory  on  this  tower,  whirt 
was,  happily  (although  Newton  hit 
studied  in  it),  removal  in  1797.  Tt; 
Great  CourU  which  opens  beyonct » 
by  far  the  largest  quadrangle  io  t^ 
University,  measuring,  £.  aod  ^'^ 
334  ft. .325;  and  N.  and  S.  ^ 
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fl...256.  On  the  JV^.  side  (rt.  on 
entering)  are  the  chapel,  and  King 
Edward's  Tower.  On  the  W.  are 
the  Master's  lodge,  hall,  and  com- 
bination rooms.  The  two  other  sides 
are  occupied  by  sets  of  rooms;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  S.  side  is  a  tower, 
called  the  Queen's  Tower,  from  a 
tftatue  of  Mary  I.  on  its  front.  The 
buildings  here  are  of  different  dates ; 
but  the  court  was  arranged  as  at 
present,  and  the  conduit  was  erected 
in  its  centre,  by  Thomas  Kevile, 
Master  from  15y3  to  1615.  This 
conduit,  or  fountain,  is  quaint  and 
striking,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
effect  of  the  court,  which,  it  has  been 
«aid  with  justice,  exceeds,  in  pictur- 
esque effect  and  architectural  im- 
portance, any  quadrangle  at  Oxford. 
In  IiOggan*s  views  the  conduit  is 
8hown  with  a  balustrade  surrounding 
it.  This,  or  something  resembling  it, 
might  be  restored  with  advantage, 
and  would  give  increased  dignity 
and  effect. 

The  Chapel,  on  the  N.  side,  occu- 
pies, at  leost  a  part  of  the  site  of  the 
old  chapel  of  King's  Hall.  This  was 
palled  down,  and  a  new  chapel  was 
ne^n  by  Queen  Mary,  which  had 
only  risen  as  high  os  the  windows  at 
her  death.  Elizabeth  finished  it  (or 
rather,  perhaps,  allowed  the  College 
to  finish  it),  and  Mary  had  before 
given  leave  to  use  tbe  ruins  of  Cam- 
bridge Castle  for  the  purpose.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  a  long,  plain  building, 
of  tolerably  good  Gothic  for  the 
time.  The  interior  was  entirely 
altered  and  refitted  during  the  long 
Mastership  of  Bentley  (1700-1742), 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  60002.  It  is 
wainscoted,  as  high  as  the  windows, 
with  carved  oak,  the  carving  being 
by  GrinUng  Gibbons,  A  lofty  altar- 
piece,  also  of  carved  oak,  rises  above 
the  idtar,  and  entirely  blocks  the  £. 
window.  In  it  is  set  a  picture  by 
TFett,  of  8t.  Michael  binding  Sutan. 
The  organ  was  originally  constructed 
by  the  famous  ^*  Father  Smith  ;*'  and 

[Enex,de,'] 


it  was  the  building  of  this  very  fine 
instrument  that  led  Bentley  to  refit 
the  chnpel  for  its  reception.  The 
paintings  on  either  side  of  the  pltar 
date  f^ol^  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  windows  of  the  choir  have  been 
completely  filled  with  painted  glass, 
and  the  walls  and  ceiling  richly  de- 
corated, the  former  after  designs  by 
HoUiday,  the  latter  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Blomfield,  architect. 
The  cost  was  defrayed  in  large  part 
by  subscription  among  the  memoers 
of  the  college,  resident  and  non- 
resident. The  figures  in  the  win- 
dows represent  leading  personages 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of 
art,  literature,  srie^ce,  ana  states- 
mnnahip.  The  vi>it^r  should  begin 
at  the  £.  end,  taking  the  S.  and  X. 
windows  in  the  succession  shown 
below.  He  vdll  then  see  the  figures 
in  chronological  order.  The  prin- 
ciple of  selection  adopted  has  heen 
to  commence  with  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, and  descend  through  its 
Western  branch,  gradually  narrow- 
ing the  field  to  the  English  nation, 
and  at  last  to  those  Englishmen 
who,  whether  members  of,  or  bene- 
factors to  the  foundation,  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  the 
college  itself.  The  fi(;ures  in  every 
window  are  8  in  number,  arranged 
in  an  upper  and  a  lower  compart- 
ment of  4  each.  In  the  following 
enumeration  the  figures  are  do- 
scribed  from  E.  to  W.  i.e.,  dawn  the 
chapel,  the  lower  group  of  four  in 
each  case  preceding  the  upper. 

8.  Window  No.  /— SS.  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John. — SS.  James,  Pe- 
ter, Paul,  Apollos. 

.V.  Window  No.  1.— SS.  Andrew, 
Philip,  Nathanael,  Nicodemus.— SS. 
Mary,  Martha,  Thomas,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. 

8.  Window  Vo.  II.—SS.  Barnabas, 
Stephen,  Timothy,  Phoebe.— SS. 
Cornelius,  Dionysius,  Lydia,  One- 
simus. 

N  Window  No.  2.--SS.  Clement 
of  Bome,  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr, 
Q 
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Pnntonus.— St.  Perpetua,  Tertul- 
lian,  Origen,  St.  Cyprian. 

S,  Window  ^o.  ///.— SS.  Atha- 
nnsiuB,  Basil,  Ephraem  S3n'a8,  St. 
Chrysostoni. — Eusebius  of  CfBiianBa, 
tlio  Emperor  Constantine,  the  Em- 
press Helena,  Jn»tinian. 

A.  Window  No,  3.— SS.  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Monica,  Augustine. — SS. 
Martin  of  Tours,  Leo  the  Great, 
Benedict,  Gregory  the  Great. 

N.  Window  No.  4.— Charlemagne, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Louis, 
Dante.  -  St.  Columban,  Gregory  VII. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Giotto. 

S,  Window  No,  Jr.— SS.  Alban, 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  Bertha, 
Theodore. — St.  Boniface,  Bede, 
Alcuin,  King  Alfred. 

N,  Window  No.  5.  — Lanfranc,  St. 
Anselm,  St.  Thomas  k  Beoket,  Lung- 
ton.— -Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Grosstete, 
William  of  Wykeham,  Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

8.  Window  No.  F.— Simon  de 
Blontfort,  Matthew  Paris,  Edward  I , 
Roger  Bacon. — The  Black  Prince, 
Dans  Scotus,  Chaucer,  Caxton. 

.V.  Window  No.  6.— (Sigibert,  St. 
Etheldrcda,  Henry  III.  (Founders  of 
the  college)  (Hugh  do  Balsham. — 
Harvey  of  Stanton,  Edward  III., 
Henry  VIII,,  Queen  Mary. 

S.  Window  No  F/.-Wyclif,  Eras- 
mus,  Tyndal,  Cranmer. — Laliiner, 
F^ward  VI.,  Ridley,  Q.  Elizabt  th. 

A^  Windotc  No.  7.— W.  de  Buxton, 
John  de  Bagshot,  Fisher,  Tnnstall. 
—John  Recfinan,  Bucer,  Whitgift, 
Nevile. 

S.  Window  No  FI/.— B:icon, 
Donne,  George  Herbert,  Lord  Coke. 
— Spelman,  Lord  Craven,  Andrew 
Marvel,  Bishop  Hackett. 

N,  Window  No.  8.— Pearson,  Bar- 
row, 0)wley,  Dryden.— Kay,  Cotes, 
Newton,  Bentley. 

The  organ  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged by  Hill,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  finest  in  England.  The  work  of 
Father  Smith  has  been  most  care- 
fully preserved,  and  can  hardly  be 
-urpassed  for  roundness  and  beauty 


of  tone.  Public  "recitals*  on  it 
have  been  regularly  given  duriog 
the  last  two  May  Terms,  by  tht 
organist  and  other  players.  Bat 
more  noticeable  than  anything  b 
the  chapel  is  the  full  lengtii  stator 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Koubilliar. 
which  stands  in  the  ante-chapel— 
itself  striking  from  its  length,  and 
its  lining  of  dark  wood.  The  statce 
was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  suc- 
ceeded Bentley  in  the  mastership^ 
The  great  philosopher  stands  look- 
ing upwards,  and  holds  a  prism  in 
his  hand.  *'  The  head,"  aays  ^'aa- 
gen,  is  ^*  dignified.  ohniact<*ri8tic  .an«l 
spirited ;  but  the  cast  and  treatment 
of  the  drapery,  quite  in  the  manner 
of  that  age,  realistic  and  witbi>m 
style."  On  the  pedestal  are  thf 
words  '*  Newton.  Qui  genus  hnma- 
num  ingenio  superavit."  (The  wuid^ 
are  from  Lucretius : — 

"Qal  genw  hmittnain  ingenio  sapen\it»  «t 

omnea 
Pentrinxit  BtdUs  exortos  ut  siberiiB  Sol" 

It  is  this  statue,  '*  Newton  w:tb 
his  prism  and  silent  face,"  wbiit* 
Wordsworth,  in  the  *  Prelude/ icU 
us  he  could  see  from  the  window  o*' 
his  rooms  in  St.  John's  Collegf. 
(Person  was  buried  Oct.  5,  1S09.  kt 
the  foot  of  this  statue,  then  in  the  col- 
tre  of  the  ante-chapel.)  The  ^toe 
of  Newton  is  now  at  Uie  W.  end  of  iLr 
ante-chapel.  On  his  rt  hand  is  thf 
statue  of  Lord  Bacon  (given  by  1*:. 
Whewell) ;  it  is  a  copy,  but  witbcM.t 
the  hat,  of  the  well-known  peatec 
figure  in  St  Michael's  Ch.,  St.  Ai- 
b^'s,  where  Bacon  is  buried ;  on  hi» 
left  hand  the  statue  of  Isaac  Banrv 
given  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Lai.*  i 
downe.  Next  to  tiie  organ  screen  .^ ' 
the  seated  statue  of  LoM  Macaol'  \ 
by  Woolner,  very  good  and  vhnTi.^  I 
teristic.  The  very  able  stotue  c 
Whewell,  also  by  WooUtefy  is  forth rr  j 
to  the  W.  Here  also,  among  otha 
busts  and  memorials,  is  a  tablet  f>v| 
Roger  Cotes,  the  mathematici»a. 
with    an    inscription    by   Bentler.i 
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Cotes,  who  died  yoang,  was  a  con- 1 
temporary  of  Newton,  who  said  of 
him,  "  If  Cotes  had  lived  we  should 
have  known  something/'  There  ia 
a  rather  Indifferent  brass  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Beau- 
mont, a  former  Senior  Fellow.  Whe- 
well  and  Sedgwick  lie  side  by  side 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  ante- 
chapel.  The  spot  is  marked  by  two 
simple  inscribed  stones.  King  Ed- 
wanFe  Towor,  W.  of  the  chapel, 
seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the  old 
Kin^s  Hall.  It  has,  liowever,  been 
removed  to  its  present  position,  and 
formerly  stood  near  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  sun-dial.  The 
statue  of  Edward  IIL,  with  the 
motto  "Pugua  pro  patria,"  is  a 
later  (Elizabethan?)  insertion.  The 
passage  through  the  staircase  next  to 
tbe  tower  leads  to  the  bowling  green. 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  court  is  the 
Bail,  100  ft.  long.  It  was  built  and 
wainscoted  by  Neville  in  160}.  A 
lofty  and  light  oriel  projects  on 
either  side,  just  below  the  high 
table.  Some  gold  and  colour  have 
recently  been  applied,  and  with  ex- 
cellent effect,  to  the  wainscoting 
and  to  the  roof.  The  hall  is,  by  far, 
the  finest  in  Cambridge,  and,  except 
those  of  Christchurch  and  Exeter, 
there  ia  no  hall  in  Oxford  which  can 
Cairly  be  compared  with  it.  Of  the 
pictures  here,  remark— Sir  I.  Newton, 
oy  Valentine  Bitz;  Cowley  (copy, 
by  8,  StaughUm) ;  Dryden  (copy,  by 
HxMdaon);  Sir  H.  Spelman  (copy,  by 
I$aae  Whood);  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
and  Bishop  Pearson  (both  copies,  by 
Ifoae  Whood);  portraits  of  Ray,  the 
ziatnralist  (copy  by  Hudson),  and 
of  the  great  Dr.  Be^tley — an  original 
by  Hudton;  and  the  last  Duke  of 
GloQcester,  when  a  child,  by  Sir 
Joghua  RetfnoldB.  (This  Duke  was 
Chancellor  of  the  University  from 
iHli  to  1834.)  The  visitor  should 
bIoo  notice  a  small  full-length 
portrait  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York 
CBichard  III.),  in  the  glass  of  one  of 
ebe  orielfl.    It  is  a  true  portrait,  and 


of  great  interest  Adjoining  the 
ball,  and  beyond  the  "screens"  (as 
the  passage  between  the  hall  and 
the  butteries  is  called),  is  the  kitchen, 
a  lofty  and  ancient  apartment,  worth 
looking  into.  (It  was  part  of  Michael 
House,  as  appears  from  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  further  end,  where  the 
windows  have  been  blocked.)  A 
staircase,  1.,  leads  to  the  Combination 
Booms,  or  common  rooms  of  the  Fel- 
lows. These  have  been  rebuilt  with- 
in the  present  century.  They  con- 
tain some  good  pictures,  among  which 
are  (in  the  larger  room)  Charles  Mon- 
tagu, Earl  of  Halifax,  by  KneUer; 
Charles,  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  Danse ; 
Marquis  of  Granby,  by  Sir  J,  Bey- 
nolds  (fine) ;  and  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
by  Opie ;  Duke  of  Sussex,  by  Lons- 
dale; Marquis  Camden  (Chancellor 
of  the  University),  by  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence, In  the  smaller  room  are  por- 
traits of  Dr.  Nevile,  Master :  and  of 
Sir  I.  Newton,  by  Vanderbank. 
of  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Cayley,  the  eminent  mathe- 
matician. There  are  also  miniatures 
on  ivory,  by  Sir  W.  Boss,  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  Prince  CJonsort. 
These  were  presented  by  Dr.  Broad- 
ley,  in  1847. 

The  Master^B  Lodge,  which  occu- 
pies the  rest  of  this  side,  and  a  por- 
tion of  that  on  the  N.,  was  much 
altered  by  Bentley,  who,  before  the 
visit  of  Creorge  I.,  removed  much 
old  tapestry,  placing  wainscot  in  its 
stead,  and  afterwards  erected  the 
grand  staircase ; — the  first  work  he 
undertook,  '*  proprio  motu,"  but  mak- 
ing the  college  pay  for  it ;  thus  lead- 
ing to  his  first  quarrel  with  the 
College.  The  interior  was  newly 
fitted  by  Dr.  Mansel  (179&-1808j; 
and  in  1845,  at  the  suggestion  and 
partly  at  the  expense  of  A.  J.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  Esq.,  now  M.P.  for  the 
University,  the  sash  windows  were 
removed;  Gothic  were  substituted; 
and  the  large  oriel,  which  gives 
character  to  the  firont,  was  con- 
structed. The  house  contains  manv 
q2         * 
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fine  apartments,  inclndtng  a  set  of 
titate  rooms  used  on  occasions  of  royal 
visits.  The  Judges,  when  on  circuit, 
are  always  lodged  here ;  and  there 
is  a  set  of  rooms  especially  assigned 
to  them. 

The  pictures  in  Trinity  Lodge  de- 
serve special  notice.  The  principal 
are — Hall :  Edward  III.,  a  copy,  ap- 
parently from  some  earlier  picture. 
The  hall  also  contains  a  statue  of 
Edward  VI.,  ?iven  in  1767  by  Dr. 
Smith,  then  Master ;  and  a  bust  of 
Ijord  Byron.  State  drawing-room: 
Henry  VIII.,  a  full-length,  assigned 
(but  very  doubtfully)  to  Lucas  de 
Heere.  A  cartoon,  resembling  this 
picture,  is  at  Chatsworth.  This  is 
tho  picture  "  recollected  "  by  Words- 
worth in  his  sonnet : — 

"  The  Imperial  statnre,  the  ooloMal  stride. 
Arc  yet  before  me ;  yet  do  1  bebuld 
The  broad  full  vieage,  che«t  of  anipleat  mould, 
The  vestments  'broidered  with  barbaric  pride: 
And  lo !  a  poniard,  at  the  ^Monarch's  siae, 
Hanga  ready  to  be  grasped  in  sympathy 
With  the  keen  threatenings  of  that  fulgent 

eye. 
Below  the  white-rimmed  bonnot.  far  descried. 
Who  trembles  now  at  thy  capricious  mood  f 
'Mid  those  surrounding    worthies,  haughty 

King, 
We  rather  think,  with  lOHtefiil  mind  sedate. 
How  Providence  educeth,  from  the  spring 
Of  lawless  wUl,   nnlooked   for  streams   of 

good. 
AMiich  neither  force  shall  check,  nor  time 

abate." 

Chief  Justice  Sir  Edward  Coke,  fine, 
with  a  curious  inscription,"  — reposita 
est  tibi  corona  gloria," — which  must 
surely  have  been  suggested  bv  Coke 
himself; — ^no  one  else  would  have 
spoken  so  much  good  of  him.  Queen 
Mary  I.,  a  small  picture,thehead,  very 
ugly,  is  unusually  fierce  in  character. 
Elizabeth,  with  yellow  hair,  in  a 
jewelled  dress — a  light  and  most 
delicate  rufl^— and  a  collar  of  fine 
gauze.  Lord  Bacon,  on  panel,  given 
by  Peter  Burrel  in  1761 ;  the  features 
fine  and  delicate,  the  expression 
aly.  Earl  of  Essex  (Chancellor  of 
the  University  from  Lord  Burleigh's 
death  on  A  g.  4,  1598  to  his  execu- 


tion for  high  treason  in  160f).    SI* 

Isaac  Newton,  by  ThomhilL  a  v^-n 

i  good  picture.    William  Pitl    P» 

'  sage:  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,   Fell«'». 

w&o  did  much  for  the  advanoement 

I  of  the    College ;    Sir    ChrislophT 

I  Wray.     State  bed-room — oontainioz 

'  the  'bed  in  which  Queen  Virtorj 

'  slept,    on  her  two  visits  to  Cftio- 

I  bridge.    Earl  of   Easex,   in  whitf. 

red  beard.      Joanna  Bentley,  i»i/? 

I  of  the  great  Doctor,  and  geDoralh 

I  known  as  "  Madame  Bentley.**  bj 

I  ThomhiU,  Drawing-room:  AnneB«'- 

leyn,  curious,  and  probably  original 

though  much  painted  over;   V&::- 

dyck,  his    own    portrait.     DiniiK}- 

room :  Bentley,  by  Thomkm;  thi^ 

picture  was  engraved  by  Vertue  &« 

the    frontispiece      to     *  Mamli^^ ' 

Hinchcliffe,  Master  of  Trinity  and 

Bishop  of  Petexborough,  bv  i^v.  H'. 

Peters.     Person.    Dr.   W(Md*worUi. 

Dr.  Whewell,  a  fine  portrait,  by  S 

Lawrence.    Dr.    Nevile,  builder  «f 

Nevile's  Court,  striking  and  gn«*l 

Sir  I.  Newton,  by  Enodi  Z€em>vt, 

painted    within    3    months  of  ^'ir 

Isaac's  death  (here  the  eyes  are  di^ 

tinctly  grev,  in  ThomhilVs  pnrtnit 

they  are.  brown).     Bishop  Ne^tnD 

(author  of  *  Newton    on   the  IV- 1 

phecies ').      Archbishop    Whitsrift 

Hawkins  Browne,  author  of  an  (>de| 

to  tobacco — who,  according  to  ^J^ 

ney  Smith,  danced  before  Ute  Qttmi 

of  Naples  in  a  lava-ooloured  suit  H 

the  alarm  and  agitation  of  tbo  O^n^j 

ladies.     Mansel,  Bishop  of  Bri«  * 

Judges'  Boom :  Portrait  of  Dr.  V 

well,  when  young,  by  Joseph,  A.R 

Study:  J.  J.  Scaliger,  a  very  fi 

small  head,  attributed  to  P.  V' 

nese,  g^ven  by  Bentley;  the  !>«* 

long,  double-pointed   white   colli 

doctor's  red  robe,  8caliger*s  sri 

in  the  comer :  an  inscription  ni 

— "  JosephuB    Justus   Jul.   C«p^  ( 

Scalig.."  and,  in  later  letters,  ^-W 

navit    Bentley."    Cowley,   a  cbal 

head,  fiowing  hair,  full  face,  »ii 

signature,  "  Ab.  CJowley,  «t.  20: 

The  Boyal  foundation  of  *" 
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(later  than  that  of  King's)  gave  it 
a  certain  pre-eminence;  and  nearly 
all  the  SoTereigns,  on  their  visit  to 
Cambridge,  were  entertained  here. 
Queen  Elizabeth  lodged  at  King's 
College,  since  the  buildings  of  Trinity 
wore  then  in  an  unfinished  state. 
But  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Queen 
Anne  (who  knighted  Newton  at  a 
Court  held  in  the  Lodge),  George  I., 
and  (George  II.,  were  all  received  at  the 
Master's  Lodge,  (jreorge  II.  was  the 
last  sovereign  entertained  at  Trinity, 
until,  in  1843,  Queen  Victoria  was 
here.  Her  Majesty  again  visited 
Trinity  Lodge  in  1847,  on  the  occa- 
siun  of  the  installation  of  the  Prince 
Consort  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

It  was  in  the  College  Hall  that  sun- 
dry **  CkMMBdies  "  and  "  Tragaedies," 
in  Latin  and  in  English,  were  per- 
formed before  James  I.  on  his  visits 
in  1614  and  1622.  The  King  was 
^resktly  delighted  with  the  plays  and 
performances,  and  his  reception 
pleaded  him  so  greatly  **  that  he  was 
beard  repeatedly  to  commend  this 
University,  and  its  buildings,  before 
tho^  of  Oxford,  which  he  had  visited 
the  preceding  year."  Cowley's  Eng-  \ 
li>h  Ciomedy  of  *  The  Guardian,'  j 
afterwards  entitled  the  ^Cutter  of  • 
(Joleman  Street,'  was  acted  here  in 
1612  before  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  | 


afterwards  Charles  U. ;  and  his 
Latin  play  of  ^Naufragium  Jocu- 
lare'  was  acted  in  1639.  Cowley 
was  at  this  time  a  scholar  (he  was 
afterwards  Fellow)  of  Trinity. 

In  this  great  court,  between  the 
gateway  and  the  chapel,  were  the 
rfjoms  occupied  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
rhey  were  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
tstaircase  next  the  gateway ;  but  the 
onurt  has  been  much  altered,  and  an 
extensive  portico  removed,  since  his 
leath.  A  Mr.  John  Wickens  was 
\xia  chamber-fellow.  ^*  I  never  knew 
tiim,"  wrote  Dr.  Humphrey  Newton 
;  who  was  5  years  at  Cambridge  with 
Sir  liisac)  to  Conduitt,  "  to  take  any 
'ucreation  or  pastime,  cither  in  riding 


out  to  take  the  air,  walking,  bowl* 
ing,  or  any  other  exercise  whatever, 
thinking  all  hours  lost  that  were  not 
spent  in  his  studies." 

Through  the  screens,  or  passages 
of  the  hall,  the  second,  or  NevUe*B 
Courtj  is  entered.  This  is  named 
from  its  founder,  Dr.  Nevile,  Master 
of  the  College,  who  died  in  1615 ; — 
*^  a  brave  mind,"  writes  Hacket,  in 
his  *Life  of  Abp.  Williams,'  "who 
never  had  his  like  in  that  orb  "  (Trin. 
Coll.),  "  for  a  splendid,  courteous, 
and  bountiful  gentleman."  Two 
sides  alone  were  finished  at  his 
death,  and  these  (N.  and  S.)  remain 
nearly  unaltered.  The  design  (by 
Balph  Simons,  architect  of  ike  2nd 
court  of  St.  John's)  is  far  from  un- 
pleasing;  and  "though  the  upper 
stories  are  not  so  varied  or  so  eflec* 
tively  broken  as  those  of  Clare,  the 
arcaae  below  is  a  very  pleasing 
feature,  rarely  found  in  English, 
though  so  common  in  Italian  and 
Spanish  buildings  of  an  earlier  age." 
— Fergutson.  (Lord  Byron's  rooms 
were  in  this  court.)  The  W.  side  of 
the  court  is  closed  by  the  Library — 
a  very  excellent  work  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren.  "  It  is  not  unlike  the 
Library  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris, 
which  is  so  much  admired,  except 
that  there  the  lower  story  is  occupied 
by  books,  at  Cambridge  by  an  open 
cloister.  .  .  .  Not  only  is  the  upper 
story  well  arranged  and  well  lighted 
....  but,  externally,  it  is  a  remark- 
ably pleasing  and  appropriate  design. 
The  effect  toward  the  court-yard  is 
very  much  spoiled  bv  the  floor  of  the 
library  being  brought  down  as  low 
as  the  springing  of  the  arches  of  the 

aicade  which  supports  it it 

looks  as  if  the  floor  had  sunk  to  that 
extent." — Id.  This  defect  does  not 
appear  on  the  garden  front,  which  is 
simple  and  striking.  On  the  court 
side,  underneath  the  middle  arch,  is 
a  bas-relief,  representing  Ptolemy  re- 
ceiving the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  hands  of  the 
Seventy;  and  above,  on  the  balus* 
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trade,  are  four  statues  —  Diyinity, 
Law,  Physic,  and  Blathematics — by 
Gabriel  Cibber  (father  of  CoUey 
Gibber),  sculptor  of  the  figures  of 
''  Mania  "  and ''  Melancholia  "  on  the 
gates  of  Bethlehem  Hospital.  The 
'*  frontispiece "  against  the  Hall 
(which  forms  the  £.  side  of  tibe 
oourt)  was  added  by  Wren,  in  order 
to  "assimilate"  the  two  building^. 
It  has  certainly  deformed  one. 

The  Library  is  accessible  to  stran- 
gers daily,  except  between  1  and  3  ; 
and  is  approached  by  a  fine  staircase 
at  the  N.  end.  On  the  roof  of  the  stair- 
case are  the  arms  of  Bishop  Pearson, 
Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  North,  and  Dr.  Mon- 
tagu, successively  Masters.  The 
interior  of  the  library  is  very  strik- 
ing. There  are,  indeed,  few  similar 
apartments  in  this  country  which 
can  fairly  be  compared  with  it,  and 
none  which  exceed  it  in  a  certain 
harmonious  dignity  of  both  design 
and  arrangement.  The  length  is 
190  ft.;  the  breadth  40  ft.  At  the 
S.  end  are  folding  doors,  opening  to 
a  balcony,  with  a  pleasant  view  of 
the  walks  and  river.  Above  the 
doors  is  a  window  of  stained  glass 
(over  which,  with  great  judgment,  a 
curtain  is  usually  drawn)  by  Peckitt 
of  York,  after  a  design  by  Cipriani. 
The  design — a  happy  confusion  of 
times  and  persons — represents  New- 
ton presented  to  George  UI.,  whilst 
Bacon,  in  his  Chancellor's  robes,  sits 
below  the  throne.  Rows  of  project- 
ing book-cases  divide  the  room  on 
either  side  into  a  number  of  small 
"bays."  Busts  (casts)  of  eminent 
persons  are  placed  on  each  bookcase, 
and  marble  busts  on  pedestals  in 
front.  Rows  of  narrower  and  lower 
bookcases,  placed  lengthwise,  in 
front  of  the  others,  contain  special 
collections.  At  the  end,  is  Thor- 
waldsen's  statue  of  Lord  Byron. 
The  fronts  of  the  bookcases'  are  en- 
riched with  carving,  in  lime-wood, 
by  Grinling  GibboM.  They  are  of 
extreme  beauty,  but  are  said  to  be , 


in  a  dangerous  oonditioD.  On^ 
piece,  however,  which  has  been  '^  n^ 
stored"  has,  in  fact,  been  spoiled : 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  safe 
method  of  treating  them.  Of  the 
marble  busts,  10  are  hjBcubtliar: 
and  ChatUrey  has  g^ven  special 
praise  to  their  **  manly  air  and 
vigorous  freedom  of  manner."  Be- 
ginning at  the  S.  end,  they  are— 
(left)  Bacon:  Bentley  (both  Bou- 
inliae) ;  Archdeacon  Hare,  WooHtter : 
8ir  R.  Cotton;  Lord  Whitwortb 
(both  BoubUiae) ;  Roger  Cotes,  SAn- 
makers;  Dr.  Shepherd,  Bacon;  Sir 
W.  BoUand,  Siener;  WilloughbT. 
BoubUiae ;  and  Sedgwick,  by  Wooiner. 
(right  are)  — Newton  and  Barruw. 
BoubUiae;  Dr.  Whewell,  Bailf: 
Coke;  Lord  Trevor,  BoubUiae;  Dr. 
Smith ;  Jurin,  both  by  SeheemaJxn ; 
Ray,  by  BoubUiae ;  and  Alfred  Tm- 
nyson,  by  Woolner ;  this  **  stately 
bust "  is  a  fine  representation  of  ti^ 
Laureate.  The  CAsts  on  the  book- 
cases are  those  of  ancients  on  ook 
side,  and  of  modems  on  the  other. 
The  fine  Thorwaldsen  statue  is  thit 
which  was  intended  for  Westmic- 
ster  Abbey,  and  at  length  found  » 
more  fitting  resting-place  in  thii 
Library. 

There  are  some  portraits  here,  tbi: 
best  of  which  are — Barrow  ;  MraiL , 
Duke  of  Albemarle ;  Harkett,  Biship 
of  Lichfield,  by  Bitz ;  Thomas  Gale. 
Dean  of  York,  and  Roger  Gale  tits! 
antiquary.  The  print^  books  bMJ 
in  number  many  more  than  10.(K4 
and  there  are  about  1500  vok  i 
MSS.  The  collections  in  the  smsrii 
cases  are  chiefiy  books  left  by  Ar^ 
deacon  Hare  and  the  Rev.  W.  Grrlli 
among  which  are  some  fine  and  nl 
Aldines  and  Ehevirs.  A  very  luS 
cellaneous  assemblage  of  MSS..  ^^I 
lerted  by  Thomas  Gale,  and  prpsk'iit  i 
by  his  son  Roger  Gale,  are  in  a  cl<xl 
recess  1.  of  the  entrance.  Two  aiU 
recesses,  at  the  S.  end,  oontain 
valuable  Shakespearian  collection 
by  Edward  Capel  (editor  of  Shi 
speare)  in  1779 ;  the  Bentley  M: 
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(many  Greek,  from  Mt.  Athos) ;  and 
some  very  curious  and  important 
mediaeyal  MSS.  Among  these  are 
the  Canterbury  Paalter,  containing 
the  Galilean,  the  Roman,  and  Je- 
rome's Hebrew  versions,  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  glosses, — ^grandly 
illuminated ;  the  date  is  about  1150 
but  (as  has  been  proved  by  a  com- 
parison  with  other  volumes)  many 
of  the  illuminations  are  copies  (in 
general  treatment,  and  greatly  in 
detail,)  from  miniatures  of  far  earlier 
date.  Another,  and  later  MS.,  had 
belonged  to  the  Sidney  family ;  and 
enteieid  in  the  calendar  prefixed  to 
it  are  records  of  births,  marris^es, 
and  deaths  of  the  Sidneys.  The 
original  MS.  of  Hacket's  *Life  of 
Williams'  is  here.    Here,  too,  are 

*  Newton's  Correspondence  with 
Cotes;*  Milton's  MS.  of   *Comus,' 

*  Lycidas '  and  *  Arcades  ; '  with 
many  smaller  pieces,  and  sketches 
for  *  Paradise  Lost ; '  many  volumes 
of  Barrow's  original  MSS. ;  and  (in 
a  frame  between  two  glass  plates) 
the  first  letter  written  by  Lord  Byron, 
when  10  years  old. 

Other  reUcs  in  the  library  are — 
the  globe,  compass,  and  other  instru- 
ments belonging  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton :  locks  of  his  hair ;  and  a  cast  of 
\x\»  face,  said  (but  this  seems  doubt- 
111)  to  have  been  taken  after  death. 
[t  was  used  by  Roubiliac  for  the 
statue  in  the  chapel. 

At  Uie  foot  of  the  staircase  are 
lome  Roman  inscriptions  and  altars, 
unllected  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and, 
^ven  by  his  son  Sir  John  Cotton, 
wrought,  for  the  most  part,  from 
iations  along  the  line  of  the  Roman 
rail.  Cotton  visited  the  wall,  with 
!^kmden,  in  1600 ;  but,  on  account  of 
the  rank  robbers  thereabouts,"  they 
ould  only  see  portions  of  it,  and 
ouid  only  bring  away  the  altars 
ere  deposited.  They  are  from 
(remenium  (High  Rochester)  and 
[abitancum  (Risingham ),  both  sta- 
ons  some  miles  N.  of  the  wall, 
ith  one  from  Magna  (Carvoran),  on 


the  wall  itself.  (See  Idiem  described 
by  the  Rev.  J.  (3.  Bruce,  *  Arch»ol. 
Journal,'  Sept.,  1855.) 

The  Newy  or  King^t  Court,  entered 
from  the  arcade,  or  cloister,  on  the 
S.  side,  was  built  by  WUkins  (the 
architect  of  Corpus  and  of  King's 
Colleges),  at  a  cost  of  40,0002.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1823, 
during  the  Mastership  of  Dr.  Words- 
worth. For  the  Gothic  ;of  that  date 
it  is  not  unsuccessful.  Outside  the 
gateway,  on  the  E.  side  of  this  court, 
is  Bidioff  Hoetely  a  '*  hostel  of 
scholars,''  built  by  John  Hacket, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  soon  after  the 
Restoration.  It  bears  the  date  of 
1670.  Hacket  was  the  unwearied 
restorer  of  his  own  cathedral,  half- 
ruined  by  Lord  Brooke"  and  his 
Puritans,  during  the  siege  of  Lich- 
field. A  gate,  called  NeviU's  Gate, 
beyond  Bishop's  Hostel,  in  the  lane 
between  Trinity  and  Caius  0)lleges, 
leads  to  Trinity  stables,  and  de> 
serves  notice  as  a  picturesque  bit  of 
Jaoobssan  architecture. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  New  Court 
a  gate  opens  to  the  College  Walk$. 
These  are  very  striking;  and,  indeed, 
the  view  immediately  in  front  of  this 
gateway,  looking  down  the  long 
avenue  of  lime-trees,  is  probably  the 
finest  in  or  near  Cambridge.  The 
eye  is  le^  onward, 

••  Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  *  limes/  star-proof." 

to  the  gateway  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  beyond  which  is  seen  the 
spire  of  Coton  Ch.  It  was  this  view 
that  Person  compared  to  a  College 
fellowship— "a  bng,  dreary  road, 
with  a  ch.  at  the  end  of  it ; "  but  the 
road  is  not  dreary,  and  whoever  is 
led  so  pleasantly  onward  to  the  end 
of  his  journey  need  hardly  complain. 
The  iron  gateway  at  the  end  of  this 
walk  was  brought  from  Horseheath 
— ^the  fine  seat  of  the  Lords  Mont- 
fort — ^long  since  destroyed  (see  Rte. 
41).  The  bridge  over  the  Cam, 
with  cycloidal  arches,  was  built  by 
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James  Essex  (d.  1784,>— an  architect 
of  considerable  reputation  in  his 
day,  with  some  knowledge  of  Gtothic, 
— the  firiend  of  Gough,  Cole,  and 
Horace  Walpole.  He  lived  and  died 
in  Cambridge,  and  portions  of  his 
work  remain  in  several  Colleges. 
The  land  occupied  hj  these  walks 
was  first  enclosed,  and  the  oonrse 
of  the  river  altered,  by  Thomas 
Nevile,  the  Master  to  whom  the  Col- 
lege is  otherwise  so  greatly  indebted. 
Before  his  time,  the  Cam  in  front  of 
Trinity  separated  in  two  branches, 
enclosing  an  island,  called  "  Garret 
(or  Gerard's)  Hostel  Green."  He 
altered  the  river,  and  caused  it  to 
flow  in  a  single  bed,  as  at  present. 

Across  the  street,  opposite  the 
main  gateway  of  Trinity  College, 
are  two  new  courts  —  called  the 
"Master's  Courts,"  and  built  (1860, 
and  post,)  by  Salvin,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  late  Master,  Dr. 
Whewell.  The  exterij)r  is  good  and 
picturesque.  The  courts  within  are 
dark  and  well-like.  It  is  possible 
to  pass  through  these  courts  into 
Sidney-street,  opposite  Sidney  Sussex 
College. 

Trinity  College  is,  no  doubt,  the 
most  important  in  the  University; 
but  it  is  very  closely  run  by  its 
neighbour,  St.  John*8;  and  in  ex- 
ternals, at  any  rate,  they  approach 
each  other  as  nearly  as  in  the  days 
of  James  I.,  who  declared  that  there 
was  no  more  difference  between  St. 
John's  and  Trinity  than  between 
two  sixpences  and  a  shilling. 
(Trinity  had  then  only  one  court, 
St.  John's  two.)  St.  John's  Colleu:e 
occupies  the  site  of  an  hospital  for 
the  reception  of  poor  and  sick  per- 
sons, founded  by  Henry  Frost,  a 
burgess  of  Cambridge,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  H.,  and  placed  under  the 
rule  of  an  Augustinian  Prior  and 
brethren.  The  Lady  Margaret, 
Count'v'ss  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
the  mother  of  Henry  VII..  who  had 
already  (1497)  established  divinity 


professorships  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, became  the  foundress  of 
Christ's  College  (see  pod)  in  1505, 
and  in  the  same  year  took  steps  f? 
converting  St.  John's  Hospital  into 
a  College  for  secular  students.  8b^ 
died  in  1509,  leaving  power,  by  h« 
will,  to  her  executors  to  cany  out  b^ 
intentions  at  St,  John's.  The  CoUt^ 
was  duly  incorporated  and  empowenvd 
to  hold  the  old  house  of  the  Hospital 
and  all  its  possessions.  But  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  one  of  the  Lady 
Margaret's  executors,  has  recorded 
the  various  di£Sculties  which  ait»e, 
and  which,  but  for  his  perseverance, 
would  hardly  have  been  surmount<rd. 
Fisher  himself  founded  four  fellow- 
ships and  two  scholarships,  and  snp- 
plied  a  code  of  statutes,  set  aside  br 
Henry  VIII.  in  1545.  Elizabeth'^ 
commissioners,  in  1580,  issued  an- 
other code  of  statutes,  which,  with 
little  alteration,  continued  in  forrt^ 
ui|til  1849.  A  new  code  was  then 
given  by  letters  patent ;  and,  in  185y, 
the  Cambridge  University  Commis- 
sioners supplied  the  statutes  which 
are  now  in  force. 

The  College  soon  rose  to  import- 
ance and  distinction.  Prince  Charle^j, 
and  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
were  entertained  here  with  great 
magnificence  in  March,  1612-13. 
James  I.,  during  his  visit  in  1615, 
cost  the  CJoUege  5001.;  and  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  I^rd  High  Treasunrr 
(the  builder  of  Audley  End),  who 
lodged  here  on  that  occasion,  ex- 
pended on  his  public  table,  and  other 
magnificences,  no  less  than  5000L 
The  Prince,  afterwards  C3iarles  L 
accompanied  King  James;  and  tbi 
University  Orator  was  taxed  ''f«f 
calling  the  Prince  Jacobissime  Ca- 
role ;  and  some  will  needs  add  tb»- 
he  called  him  Jacofoule  too;  whkl 
neither  pleased  the  King  nor  an} 
body  else."  {Chamberlain  to  ^4> 
Dudley  CarUton.)  Charles  I.,  vfhi^ 
his  troubles  were  beginning  in  lG4i 
came,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  t-' 
St.  John's,  **took  a  travelling  Imid- 
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a  net "  in  the  inner  court,  and  gave 
iie  Prince  ^  good  store  to  put  in  his 
pocket."  The  College  fldfterwards 
sent  much  plate  to  King  Charlea. 
The  Master  was  carried  off  to  par- 
liament as  a  priBoner ;  and  29  Fellows 
were  ejected.  In  1631  Charles  II. 
dined  *4n  the  long  gallery"  with 
the  Master.  St.  John's  was  especially 
a  non-juring  College ;  but  an  attempt 
in  1694  to  d^possess  20  Fellows  who 
had  neglected  to  take  the  oaths  was 
unsuccessful.  In  1717,  22  Fellows 
were  ejected  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  the  Government  of  G^rge 
L  Thomas  Baker,  the  historian  of 
the  College, — whose  valuable  account 
of  St.  John's  has  been  printed  for 
the  first  time  (1869)  by  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Blayor — was  one  of  these  Fel- 
lows, and  writes  himself  ^^Socius 
ejoctus." 

St.  John's  College  now  consists  of 
4  distinct  courts,  S  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Cam,  and  1  on  the  1.  These 
courts  are  of  different  dates.  The 
first  court  was  completed  about  1520 ; 
the  Beeond  was  built  between  1598 
and  1602 ;  the  third  was  in  building 
between  1624  and  1669;  the  fourth, 
or  new  court,  beyond  the  river,  was 
Ijegun  in  1827,  and  finished  in  1831. 
The  new  ehapel  of  St.  John's  was 
begun  in  1863,  and  consecrated  in 
1869.  The  chief  points  of  interest 
in  this  College  are — the  duipd,  the 
haUj  and  the  iibrary.  (The  stranger 
tshould  attend  the  Sunday  evening 
service — see  poet — in  the  chapel. 
All  are  admitted  to  the  ante-chapel  ; 
but  the  introduction  of  a  Fellow  1b 
required  for  admi&aion  to  the  chapel 
itself.) 

The  street  from  which  opens  the 
principal  entrance  of  St.  John's  is 
narrow,  and  there  is  no  good  view 
on  this  side.  The  £.  end  of  the 
chapel  approaches  the  street  closely, 
anil  is  well  seen  in  passing  toward 
Bridge-street.  The  entrance  gcUe- 
veqy.  through  which  we  pass  into  the 
first  court,  was,  like  the  court  itself, 
built  by  the  executors  of  the  found- 


less,  the  Lady  Margaret ;  and  is  a 
Very  good  and  picturesque  example- 
(The  gateway  between  the  1st  and 
2nd  courts,  and  the  entrance  gateway 
of  Jesus  CoUege  should  be  compared. 
These  are  later,  but  have  much  of 
the  same  character,  and  are  very 
good.)  The  gateway  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  There  are  2 
stories  above  the  portal;  and  on 
either  side  is  an  octagonal  staircase 
tower,  rising  above  the  roof.  0\  eg 
the  entrance  is  a  statue  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist;  and  below  it  the 
arms  and  supporters  of  the  foimdress. 
Her  badges,  the  rose  and  portcullis 
crowned,  and  the  daisy,  the  *^herb 
Margaret,"  are  also  displayed  on  the 
walls  and  on  the  vaulting.  The 
whole  design  is  Gothic,  without  any 
mixture  of  "  renaissance."  The  first 
court,  entered  by  this  gateway  (and 
finished  about  1520),  retains  little  of 
its  original  character.  The  £.  and 
W.  sides  have  been  least  altered; 
but  the  S.  side  was  faced  with  stone 
in  1774;  and  the  old  chapel,  which 
nearly  filled  the  N.  side,  has  given 
place  to  the  present  magnificent 
structure.  Over  the  portal,  front- 
ing the  main  entrance,  is  a  statue 
of  the  foundress.  The  hall  fills  the 
space  beween  this  portal  and  the 
chapel. 

The  old  Chapel  of  St.  John's,  plain 
and  not  very  interesting,  had  been 
much  patch^  and  altered  since  its 
first  erection.  Many  historical  and 
academical  associations  were,  uf 
course,  connected  with  it ;  but,  both 
in  size  and  in  design,  it  was  un- 
worthy of  so  great  a  college,  and  in 
1861  it  was  determined  to  remove  it 
altogether.  The  new  work  began  on 
Midsummer  Day,  1863.  The  corner 
stone  (at  the  base  of  the  8.  wall  of 
the  S.  transept)  was  laid  by  the  latt* 
Henry  Hoare,  Esq,  on  May  6th 
St.  John  Port  Latin)  1864.  The 
chapel  was  consecrated  bv  the  Bp. 
of  Ely  (Harold  Browne),  May  12, 
1869.  The  architect  was  Sir 
G,  ScoU.  The  chapel  is 
Q  3 
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throughout  with  Ancaster  stone, 
roofed  with  Golley  Weston  slate,  and 
in  architectural  character  is  early 
Dec  y  circ.  1280,  somewhat  later  than 
the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris  (1245- 
1257) :  but  that  building  is  strongly 
recalled  by  this  chapel  of  St  John's, 
and  (still  more)  by  the  new  chapel 
of  Exeter  CJollege,  Oxford,  also  the 
work  of  Mr.  Soott.  The  niches  on  the 
buttresses  are  partially  filled  with 
figures :  those  of  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord 
Falkland,  Abp.  Williams,  Lord  Straf- 
ford, Roger  Ascham,  Gilbert  of  Col- 
chester, and  Lady  Shrewsbury,  being 
already  (1870)  in  position :  and  the 
space  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Court, 
between  the  portal  and  the  chapel, 
is  now  filled  up  by  lecture  rooms. 

The  view  of  the  chapel  from  the 
outer  court  is  very  striking.  The 
richness  of  its  sculpture,  and  the 
height  of  its  roof  (80  ft.  to  the 
ridge)  are  noticeable ;  but  the  tower, 
beautiful  as  it  is  in  certain  lights, 
seems  too  low  (140  ft.  to  the  parapet 
—  its  dimensions  on  the  square 
are  42  by  36  ft.— and  too  plain  for 
the  rest  of  the  structure;  defects 
to  be  regretted,  since  the  tower  is  a 
marked  feature  in  all  views  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  rises  in  all  directions 
above  the  surrounding  buildings. 
On  the  whole  the  exterior  of  the 
chapel,  fine  as  it  is,  is  hardly  equal 
to  the  interior.  The  ground-plan 
forms  the  head  and  arms  of  a  cross. 
The  tower  rises  from  the  middle  of 
the  arms.  The  principal  entrance 
(of  which  the  general  design  recals 
the  beautiful  S.  door  of  the  choir  in 
Lincoln  Catibedral)  is  in  the  E.  face 
of  the  S.  transept,  and  is  much 
enriched.  In  the  lower  tympanum 
is  the  Saviour  in  Majesty.  In  the 
gable  is  St.  John  with  the  cup, 
and  the  eagle  crests  the  uppermost 
finial. 

No  one  can  well  be  disappointed 
with  the  interior.  The  tower  is 
open  to  the  height  of  84  ft.  from  the 
basement.  This  space,  together  with 
the  great  length  (172  ft.),  and  height 


(63  ft.)  of  the  chapel,  the  richly- 
coloured  roof  and  windows,  and  the 
intricate  beauty  of  the  details,  pn> 
duce  at  once  an  impression  of 
grandeur  such  as  few,  if  any,  modern 
works  can  rival.  Peterhead  red 
granite,  Devonshire,  Irish,  and  se^ 
pentine  marbles,  and  black  and  red 
Derbyshire  marble,  have  been  used 
in  both  chapel  and  antechapeL  The 
E.  end  of  tbe  chapel  forms  a  trt- 
sided  apse.  A  screen  of  carved  oak 
divides  the  antechapel  from  the 
chapel  itself.  The  pavement  is  of 
Purbeck  and  Sicilian  marbles,  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  altar  is  rai>tii 
on  six  steps,  and  on  the  *paoea'  tt) 
which  these  steps  lead  are  varioua 
inlaid  subjects,— the  signs  of  the 
zodiac;  figures  of  kings  and  pro- 
phets, witn  inscriptions ;  flgureei  of 
Oeometria,  Poesis,  Philosop&a,  sod 
Theologia,  and  figures  of  the  caidinsl 
and  Christian  Virtues.  ■  The  alt^r 
itself  is  of  oak  with  carved  paneU 
and  has  for  its  top  a  single  enonD- 
ous  slab  of  Belgian  marble.  The 
ceiling  of  the  chapel  is  vaulted  in 
oak,  and  is  of  19  bays.  Under  Ur 
principal  ribs  of  the  ceiling  an- 
statues  of  Apostles  and  EvangeliA:^ 
carved  in  stone,  with  distinctive 
emblems.  The  nineteen  bays  cuq* 
tain  painted  figures  of  great  pfr- 
sonages,  each  bay  representing  thoM^ 
of  a  single  century.  The  series 
begins  at  the  E.  eni,  with  our  Laid 
in  Majesty.  Then  follow,  throagi 
the  various  ages,  the  great  fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  church;  in  tb 
6th  (amongst  others)  Gregory  tbi 
Great  and  St.  Augustine;  in  th> 
7th  St.  Etheldreda  and  Sigebrrt. 
king  of  the  E.  Angles,  and  th> 
patron  of  S.  Felix,  the  first  bishop 
in  the  9th  St.  Edmund ;  in  the  KitI 
St.  Louis  of  France,  and  Hugh  dr 
Balsham,  Bp.  of  Ely;  in  the  16Ui 
the  Lady  Margaret,  foundress  of  Si 
John's;  Bp.  Fisher,  her  execnti>r; 
Nicholas  Metcalfe,  Fisher's  chaplaiD. 
and  the  third  Master  of  St  JobD'5: 
Sir  John  Cheke,  and  Roger  Ascham : 
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in  the  17th,  Herbert,  Taylor,  Ken, 
I>ightoii  and  Pascal;  in  the 
l^th,  Beveridge,  Butler,  Fenelon, 
^Schwartz  the  Danish  missionary, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  in  the  19th, 
Henry  Martyn,  William  Wilberforoe ; 
Wordsworth,  Thomas  Whytehead, 
chaplain  to  the  first  Bp.  of  New 
Zealand,  and  James  Wood,  for  24 
jearu  Master  of  the  College.  All 
in  this  centy.  were  members  of  St. 
John's. 

The  gUUned  glow  is  mainly  by 
CZayton  and  BdL.  That  in  the  W. 
window  of  the  tower,  representing 
the  Last  Judgment,  was  the  gift  of 
bachelors  and  undergraduates  of  the 
College.  The  five  windows  of  the 
apse  were  given  by  the  Earl  of  Powis, 
of  8t.  John's  College,  and  EUgh 
Steward  of  the  University.  The  sub- 
jects are  &om  the  life  and  history 
of  our  Lord.  Other  windows  have 
been  inserted,  some  as  memorials, 
some  as  gifts ;  and  all  will  soon,  no 
doubt,  be  entirely  filled  with  stained 
glass.  Those  already  in  place  are 
among  the  finest  modem  examples. 
The  two  windows  in  the  antechapel 
on  the  N.  are  by  Waiin.  The  next 
window  to  the  E.  is  by  ffardman. 

In  removing  the  old  chapel,  por- 
tions of  the  chapel  of  St.  John's 
Hospital  (founded  temp.  Hen.  U., 
see  ante)  were  discovered.  They 
were  E.  E.,  and  the  arches  of  the 
piscina  have  been  fitted  into  the 
present  choir,  an  interesting  relic. 
The  or^an,  by  Messrs.  Hill,  is  a  very 
fine  one.  The  service  on  Sunday 
eveninn  is  one  of  the  great  sights 
of  Cambridge.  The  chapel  is  then 
filled  from  end  to  end  with  members 
of  the  College,  all  wearing  surplices. 

In  the  antechapd  are  placed  (re- 
moved from  the  old  chapel)  a  statue 
(rtcated)  of  Dr.  Wood,  Master  of  the 
(.'ollege  and  Dean  of  Ely,— it  is  by 
K'  H.  Bailey, — and  the  monument  of 
Hugh  Aahton,  Arehdeacon  of  York, 


I  died  1522.  A  *  cadaver'  is  seen 
through  the  open  arehes  of  the  table 
tomb  which  supports  the  eflSgy  of 
I  Ashton,  who  was  one  of  the  executorH 
'  of  the  foundress,  himself  founded  4 
fellowships  and  2  scholarships,  and 
gave  money  and  plate.  An  ash, 
springing  from  a  tun,  which  appears 
on  the  monument,  is  his  rebus. 
3  arehes  on  the  S.  wall  of  the  8. 
transept  contain  the  arehes  of  a 
chantry  founded  by  Bp.  Fisher,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  altar  in  the  old 
ohapel.  Here  is  the  monument  to 
Henry  Kirke  White,  removed  from 
the  Chureh  of  All  Saints  when  it 
was  pTilled  down. 

The  HaU,  between  the  1st  and 
2nd  courts,  was  part  of  the  erection 
under  the  foundress's  will ;  but  has 
been  enlarged  and  decorated  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  G.  O,  Scott, 
The  whole  of  the  N.  end  (where  iH 
the  high  table),  is  new,  together  with 
its  oriel.  The  old  oriel  is,  of  course, 
retained,  so  that  the  hall,  very  un- 
usually, has  two.  The  roof  hatu 
been  touched  with  gold,  with  very 
good  efiect.  In  one  of  the  windows 
are  shields  of  arms  removed  from 
the  old  chapel.  The  portraits  to  be 
noticed  are  those  of  Morton,  Bp.  of 
Durham  (died  1659),  once  a  fellow 
of  the  College;  Williams  (fellow), 
Abp.  of  York  (d.  1650) ;  Sir  Ralph 
Hare,  who  gave  to  the  College  (1623 , 
the  Rectory  of  Cherry  Marham,  in 
Norfolk — this  portrait  is  said  to  be 
by  Mark  Oerrard;  Fisher,  Bp.  of 
Rochester;  Bentley,  who  died  MfiateT 
of  Trinity  in  1742,  but  was  originally 
of  this  College  ;  and  the, poet  Words- 
worth by  PickersgiU, 

A  panelled  ante-room  and  a  fine 
oak  staircase  lead  to  the  Outtery 
(dating  from  the  end  of  the  KJth 
centy.)  now  used  as  the  Combination 
room.  This  gallery  was  included 
in  the  Master's  I^ge  before  the 
present  lodge  was  built.  It  it* 
a  striking  apartment,  though  part 
of   its  original    length,  as  is  cvi- 
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dent  &om  the  ceiling  (the  plaster 
mouldings  of  which  are  rich  and 
elaborate),  has  been  panelled  off  into 
separate  rooma.  Here  are  portraits 
of  Sir  John  Herechel,  the  astrono- 
noxuer;  J.  G.  Adams,  Lowndean 
Professor,  the  discoverer  of  Nep- 
tune :  G.  A.  Selwyn,  Bp.  of  Lich- 
field ;  W.  Wilberforce ;  and  a  very 
sood  portrait  of  Dr.  Parr,  which  once 
belonged  to  himself.  All  were 
members  of  St.  John's. 

The  Library,  which  may  be  reach- 
ed through  the  gallery,  extends 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  3rd  court. 
It  was  built  in  16^4  at  the  coat  of 
2l)9n,,  more  than  2000Z.  of  which 
were  given  by  Williams,  Abp.  of 
York.  The  room  remains  unaltered, 
and  .is  very  picturesque,  with  its 
timbered  roofs,  its  whitened  walls, 
and  its  cases  of  carved  oak,  black 
with  age,  and  having  small  folding 
tablets  on  the  fronts  for  containing 
the  litit  of  books  in  ecuih  case.  Prior 
the  poet  (who  had  been  a  fellow) 
and  Thomas  Baker,  ''  Socius  ejeci 
tus,"  the  historian  of  the  Oollege,  be- 
queathed  their  libraries  to  St.  John's. 
There  are  here  many  early  printed 
books ;  a  vellum  copy  of  Cranmer's, 
or  the  *  Great  Bible'  (J 539),  which 
belonged  to  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex;  and  a  good  collection  of 
early  English  service-books.  Among 
the  MSS.  is  a  magnificent  copy  of 
the  Gospels,  of  Irish  work,  and  rich 
in  the  peculiar  Irish  illuminations 
of  the  7th  centy.  The  MS.  *  Order 
of  the  King's  Coronation,'  full  of 
Abp.  Laud's  notes,  and  apparently 
the  book  used  by  him  at  Charles 
I.'s  coronation,  1625 ;  another  *  Form* 
in  Sancroft's  writing,  and  useil  by 
him  at  the  coronation  of  James  II. ; 
and  a  third  copy,  which  seems  to 
have  been  used  by  that  king  him- 
self. A  copy  of  Chrywostom's  Ho- 
milies written  by  Sir  John  Cheke, 
and  probably  presented  by  him  to 
Edward  VI.,  should  olfso  be  n  )ticed. 
The  Library  also  contains  a  copy  of 


the  very  rare  *Trattato'  of  Aoni'i 
Paleario,  professor  at  Siena  in  15^. 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  M^f^ 
and  scarce  books  here  was  drawn  ap 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Cowie,  and  prininl 
by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  S^ 
ciety. 

The  Se4xmd  Court  of  St  John*;)  is 
very  uniform  and  picturesque,  tod 
deserves  attention  as  one  of  the  ft-i 
courts  in  Cambridge  which  haxc 
scarcely  been  changed  at  all  slda 
their  construction.  It  was  b^uo  in 
15^)8,  and  the  whole  eompl^bed  in 
1602.  The  aichitoct  was  Raifb 
Simons  ('*  aichitectus  sun  setatU  per- 
fectissimuA,"  according  to  the  inaerip- 
tion  on  his  picture  in  Kmmannel 
College);  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  cost  was  borne  by  Mary  Cavea- 
dish,  wife  of  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shmr^ 
bury,  although  from  her  misfortuDe» 
she  was  unable  to  contribute  all  ttbt- 
had  promised.  On  the  W.  side  L«  s 
good  gateway  tower,  above  which  ii 
a  statue  of  the  0>unte83  of  Shrevi^ 
bury  presiding  over  her  court  as  the 
Lady  Margaret  looks  down  on  hen. 
The  Third  Court  was  finished  in 
1624.  The  cloister  on  its  W,  «dt% 
and  the  front  to  the  river,  are  worth 
notice.  Early  in  the  present  ot-ntT. 
it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  th.- 
college,  and  a  Fourth  Courts  aciw 
the  river,  was  l)egun  in  1827  aD-l 
completed  in  1831.  It  is  approached 
by  a  covered  bridge,  the  views  frwia 
which,  up  and  down  the  river,  ar' 
curious  and  Dutch-like,  The  nt* 
court  has  a  cloister  with  a  lofij  eii; 
trance  gateway  on  the  S.  side,  sci 
on  the  N.  a  lantern  tower  rises  al"»v 
the  roof.  The  architects  were  /ifi'i- 
man,  the  well-known  hiBtorian  /^ 
Gothic  architecture,  and  one  of  it' 
earliest  "restorers,"  and  Hvichiir 
son  of  Birmingham.  The  whole  \f 
of  stone,  the  tint  of  which,  at  fi^< 
not  very  agnn^able,  improves  gw«tl5 
with  age.  The  buildings  an?  lofty 
and  massive,  and  although  it  m^} 
be  regretted  that  so  iiupottaot  •^ 
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work  was  undertaken  a  little  too ' 
soon— before  the  principles  of  Gothic 
had  been  thoroughly  mastered — it 
is  nevertheless  far  from  unpleasing, ' 
and  will  always  be  interesting  as  an  I 
early  example  of  19th  centy.  "  re- 
naissance." The  best  view  of  it  is 
from  the  grounds  into  which  the 
cloister  gateway  opens.  The  elms 
in  these  grounds  are  very  fine,  espe- 
cially 4  or  5  of  perhaps  200  years"  (?) 
growth,  near  the  river.  Many,  how- 
ever, have  fallen  within  the  last  few 
years :  among  others,  one  venerable 
tree  which  Wordsworth  never  failed 
to  visit  whenever  he  was  at  Cam- 
bridge. As  an  undergraduate  he 
had  greatly  loved  these  walks — 

.    .    .    ••  Whenever  free  to  choose. 
J>id  I  by  night  lrpqu<»nt  the  C!oll^e  groves 
And  tribataiy  walks."— Prelude,  bk.  lii. 

Trinity  College  Library  is  best  seen 
from  the  back  of  the  College,  which 
also  commands  a  peifect  picture 
rbtiected  in  the  water  of  St  John's 
Chapel  and  Tower ;  St.  John's  Walk 
may  also  be  approached  through  the 
lane  which  divides  Trinity  from  St. 
John's.  At  the  end  of  this  lane  is 
the  old  bridge  of  St.  John's,  with  a 
long  elm  avenue  stretching  away  in 
front  of  it. 

The  old  Master^a  Lodge  was  in  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  second  court,  until 
the  present  house,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  College,  was  built  by  ^tr  (r.  O, 
Sroiij  and  completed  in  1865.  It  is 
an  excellent  adaptation  of  domestic 
Gothic  to  modem  needs  and  com- 
forts, and  contains  some  fine  apart- 
ments. A  chimney-piece  in  the 
hall  (removed  from  the  old  Com- 
bination Boom)  is  said  to  havo 
U^n  brought  from  Audley  End. 
The  pictures  are  numerous,  and 
many  are  interesting  as  port^uts, 
though  not  otherwise  of  much  vidue. 
In  the  dining-room  is  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  mundress  kneeling  at 
a  de^k,  which  can  hardly  be  contem- 
jorary.  She  wears,  as  in  all  her 
p>rtraits,    a    half-monastic    dress, 


adopted,  most  probably,  after  her 
profession  as  a  "  vowess" — (she  made 
a  vow  of  chastity  and  single  life  on 
the  death  of  her  husband  the  Earl 
of  Derby  in  1504).  This  picture  is 
perhaps  copied  from  a  smaller  half- 
length  (in  the  cuti!tencc-hall)  hav- 
ing inscribed  on  it  her  titles  and 
the  date  of  her  death.  A  small 
head  of  Hen.  VIH-;  Bp.  Fisher, 
half-length  (this  portrait  is  assigned 
to  Holbein);  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Anne 
of  Denmark,  wife  of  Jas.  I. ;  ()has,  I. 
and  his  Queen;  George  Villiers, 
the  1st  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  from  1626 — 
when  he  was  elected,  after  great 
opposition,  by  a  majority  of  6  votes 
only — ^io  his  assassination  in  August, 
1628 ;  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, Chancellor  of  the  University 
from  the  fall  of  Esses  in  160f  to 
his  deatii  in  1612;  Gondomar,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador;  The  Lord 
Keeper  Egerton  (the  "  I^rd  "  of  Mil- 
ton's *  CJomus* ) ;  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury (half-length,  with  fan) ;  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Robert  Heath,  the  active 
royalist  and  supporter  of  Chas.  I., 
d.  in  France,  1 6 19 ;  Prince  Charles 
(afterwards  Chas.  I.)  as  Duke  of 
York,  half-length;  Morton,  Bp.  of 
Durham ;  Matthew  Prior,  the  poet, 
by  Bigavd — deserve  notice.  Many 
of  these  pictures  are  framed  in 
black,  and  are  traditionally  said  to 
have  come  from  some  royal  collec- 
tion, and  to  have  been  deposited  in 
the  College  in  acknowledgment  of 
plate  sent  to  Chas.  I.  A  very  fine 
chair  of  carved  oak,  and  some  lesser 
chairs  of  similtir  design,  are  also 
remarkable,  and  seem  to  have  had 
the  same  history.  (Dr.  Bealo,  Master 
of  St.  John's,  was  one  of  the  heads — 
the  otiiers  were  the  Master  of  Jesus 
and  the  President  of  Queen's — sent 
up  to  the  Parliament  as  pritioners 
by  Cromwell  in  1642,  on  account  of 
the  part  they  had  token  in  forward- 
ing the  platt)  of  the  Colleges  io  the 
king).  In  the  haU  are  2  portraits 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  one  (holding  a 
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staff)  good.  (Sir  William  Cecil,  Ist ! 
Lord  Burleigh,  was  Chancellor  of 
the  University  ^m  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  in  1558  to  his  death. 
August  4,  1598;;  a  small  portrait 
of  the  foundress,  having  on  it  the 
date  of  her  death,  **  Kalends  of  July, 
1509 ;  *•  Cowley,  the  poet ;  and  por- 
traits of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Buccleugh  and  Korthum- 
berland,  both  ChanceUors  of  the 
University. 

Among  the  more  distinguished 
men  who  have  belonged  to  St. 
John's  are — Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the 
poet  (d.  1542):  Sir  John  Cheke, 
fellow  (d.  1557);  Roger  Ascham, 
fellow  (d.  1568) ;  Greene,  the  dra- 
matist (d.  1592);  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, Chancellor  of  the  University ; 
Thomas  Cartwright,  the  well-known 
Puritan  leader,  afterwards  Fellow 
of  Trinity  (d.  1603);  Robert  Cecil, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  (d,  1612) ;  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  builder 
of  Audley  End,  Chancellor  (d. 
1626);  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, Charles  I.'s  Earl  (d.  1641) ; 
Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Falkland  (d. 
1643) ;  John  Williams,  fellow,  Abp. 
of  York  (d.  1650);  Herriok,  the 
poet  (d.  1674) ;  Titus  Gates,  the  in- 
famous (d.  1705);  William  Beve- 
ridge,  Bp.  of  St.  Asaph  (d.  1737) ; 
Matthew  Prior,  fellow  (d.  1721); 
Bentley,  Master  of  Trinity ;  Charles 
Churchill,  the  poet  (d.  1764) ;  Aken- 
side,  the  poet  (d.  1770);  Darwin, 
the  poet  (d.  1802);  Henry  Kiike 
White  (d.  1806);  John  Home 
Tooko  (d.  1812) ;  Henry  Martyn,  the 
missionary  (d.  1812) ;  Samuel  Parr 
(d.  1825):  William  Wilborforce  (d. 
1833):  and  Wilham  Wordsworth 
(d.  1850).  (Wordsworth  began  re- 
sidence in  1787,  took  his  degree  and 
left  Cambridge  in  1791.)  It  may 
be  said  that  St.  John's  has  edu- 
cated an  imusual  number  of  poets 
and  of  great  statesmen.  The  list  of 
bishops  nurtured  in  this  College  is 
also  a  long  one. 


A  lane  divides  Trinity  from  Caiod 
College,  opposite  which  (on  the  E. 
side  of  Tnnity-«treet)  is  Si,  Mi- 
chaeFs  Ch.  (see  Chureha,  poet). 

G(mmUe  and  Caius  College  is  £o 
called  from  its  2  founders,  but  is 
best  known  as  Caiut  CoUege  (proiL 
Key),  The  old  buildings  of  Cairn 
well  deserve  notice,  but  this  college 
has  been  greatly  altered  and  en- 
larged of  late  years.  The  hall  was 
built  by  SoLvin  in  1854,  and  in  1867 
the  New  Court  was  begun,  which 
fronts  the  main  street,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  oroa- 
mental  buildings  of  the  Univerbitr. 
This  Omfi,  the /ZaZZ,  and  the  Cftajxi, 
with  the  GaUt  of  the  old  building^i, 
are  the  points  of  interest  in  Caiu». 
This  College,  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  second  founder,  Joho 
Caius,  physician  to  Edw.  VL  and  to 
Queen  Mary,  has  always  been  the 
medical  college  of  the  Universatv. 
and  has  produced  some  very  eminent 
physicians. 

The  first  founder  was  Edmnnd 
de  Gonville,  a  member  of  a  power- 
ful Norfolk  family,  rector  of  Rnsb- 
worth  in  Norfolk,  where  he  esta- 
blished a  college,  and  rector  of 
Terrington  in  the  same  oounb*. 
where  he  died  in  1350.  In  134;^ 
he  founded  a  college  in  Cambridge, 
but,  dying  before  its  completicm. 
left  the  care  of  it  to  William  Bate 
man,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  foondtr 
of  Trinity  Hall.  The  first  site 
was  close  to  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, but  in  1353  the  Coll<^:e  wa» 
removed  to  its  present  situatit^ 
In  1557  Dr.  Caius  obtained  autb*^ 
rity  to  refound  it,  which  he  (Ir'i 
accordingly,  procuring  much  addi- 
tional ground  and  erecting  nt« 
buildings. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  0=!- 
lege  is  beneath  a  lofty  tower,  pskt 
of  the  New  Court,  fronting  tb- 
Senate  House.  The  ard^tecl  of  tht* 
New  Court  is  Mr,  Waierhmm.  TI.e 
style  is  French  Renaissance,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  same  date  as  the  Italian 
Benaiflsanoe  which  appears  in  the 
buildings  of  Dr.  Gains.  The  interior 
of  the  court  is  very  striking  and 
picturesque,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  building  is  an  addition  of  decided 
beauty  to  the  stately  group,  of  vari- 
ous dates,  assemhiea  in  tms  part  of 
Camhridge.  The  exterior  of  the 
court,  which  faces  Trinity-street  for 
some  distance,  is  not  well  seen.  The 
street  is  too  narrow,  and  the  effect 
of  dchign  and  ornamentation  is  oom- 
puBtiyely  lost.  The  row  of  pro- 
jecting heads  represents  the  prin- 
cipal worthies  of  the  College,  each 
with  his  name  inscribed  oelow. 
Within,  the  court  is  divided  into 
two  by  a  low  parapetted  wall.  One 
of  these  divisions  contains  some  fine 
trees  which  contrast  well  with  the 
building.  The  N.£.  angle  of  the 
other  is  a  moat  successful  composi- 
tion. The  spiral  staircase  is  de- 
irigned  after  the  well-known  exam- 
ples at  Blois  and  Chambord,  both  of 
the  time  of  Francis  I.  All  this  part 
of  the  building  is  very  striking,  and 
it  once  seizes  the  attention.  The 
^lour  of  the  stone  throughout  is 
pleasing.  The  sets  of  rooms  are 
trell  arranged,  with  good  wide  win- 
iows. 

The  anridal  end  of  the  chapel,  on 
Lbe  W.  side  of  the  court  is  new.  The 
nterior  is  embellished  with  taste.  A 
?aasage,  at  its  side,  leads  into  the 
(xnallcr  court  of  the  old  College, 
cnown  as  Caiu$  Court.  This  court 
WBA  entirely  built  by  Dr.  Cains,  be- 
.^een  1564  and  1573.  Thearchi- 
ect  was  Theodore  Have,  or  Haveniua 
if  Cleves,  and  the  College,  with  its 
^teways,  as  finished  by  him,  was 
'  the  most  complete  specimen  of 
lasiiical  art  at  that  time  to  be  seen 
n  England."  Twoof  these  gateways 
eniain  in  Oaius  Court;  the  gates, 
rj  CBlled,  of  Honour  and  of  Virtue. 
"he  *^  Gate  of  Honour/'  now  almost 
biouded  in  ivy,  fronts  the  schools, 
t  was  erected  in  1574,  ^*  and  is  one 
r  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  one 


of  the  most  advanced  specimens  of 
the  early  Renaissance  in  England. 
Although  its  arch  is  slightly  pointed, 
and  the  details  far  from  being  pure, 
the  general  design  is  very  perfect. 
Owing  to  its  greater  height  and 
variety  of  outline,  it  groups  much 
more  pleasingly  with  modem  build- 
ings than  many  of  the  more  purely 
classical  triumphal  arches  which 
since  that  time  have  adorned  most 
of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe." — 
Fergwton,  The  "Gate  of  Virtue 
and  Wisdom  "  is  that  which  opens 
to  the  New  Court.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  low  tower,  and  a  peculiar  turret 
rises  beside  it  The  rooms  above 
this  gateway  were  occupied  by  Dr. 
Cains  himself,  whilst  he  remained 
Master  of  the  College.  The  third 
gate,  "  The  Gate  of  Humility,"  was 
in  the  Outer  Court,  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  new  building.  It  has 
been  preserved  and  incorporated  in 
the  new  work.  The  view  from 
Cains  Court  toward  the  schools, 
with  the  "Gate  of  Honour"  in  front, 
is  very  pleasing. 

The  Inner  Court,  faced  with  stone 
in  the  last  centy.,  is  known  as  Gon- 
ville  Court  Between  the  2  courts  is 
the  ChapeL  This  has  been  crowned 
by  a  new  bell-  and  stair  -  turret, 
rather  of  French  than  Italian  Re- 
naissance. The  Chapel  itself  seems 
to  have  been  first  built  toward  the 
close  of  the  14th  centy.,  but  has 
been  cased  (circ.  1719)  with  stone, 
has  modem  windows,  was  enlargea 
in  1637,  when  the  present  roof  was 
placed  on  it ;  was  further  "  beauti- 
fied" in  1719,  and  a  new  E.  end  was 
added  in  1868.  After  all  these 
changes,  the  interior  u  very  pleas- 
ing. The  eaStem  apse  is  filled  with 
modern  stained  glass,  and  the  quaint 
but  excellent  monumente  of  Dr. 
Caius  and  Dr.  Perse,  placed  in  the 
wall  nearly  opposite  each  other, 
have  been  restored  and  touched 
with  gold  and  colour.  Dr.  Caius 
died  in  London,  June  29, 1573.  His 
body  was  brought  to  Cambridge,  and 
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met  at  Trumpington  Ford  by  the 
Vice-Chanoellor  and  a  long  proces- 
sion. It  was  buried  in  the  College 
chapel.  His  monument,  at  first  on 
the  ground  above  his  vault,  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  position  in 
1637.  It  is  a  sarcophagus  of  ala- 
baster, under  a  canopy,  thoroughly 
classical  in  detail,  and  perhaps  de- 
signed by  Havenius.  The  inscrip- 
tions run — "  Vivit,  post  funera  Vir- 
tus," "Fui  Caius,"  with  his  age 
(68)  and  the  date  of  his  death.  Gains, 
born  at  Norwich  in  1510,  studied  at 
Padua,  at  Pisa,  at  Paris  and  else- 
where, and  was  very  eminent  as  a 
Greek  scholar,  a  physician,  and  an 
antiquary.  He  maintained  the  an- 
tii^uity  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge against  the  rival  claims  of 
CbLford,  much  marvellous  learning 
and  edifying  assertion  being  brought 
into  the  controversy  on  either  side ; 
and  his  book,  '  De  Canibus  Britan- 
nicis,*  is  curious.  He  was  charged, 
as  master  of  his  college,  with  show- 
ing "  a  perverse  stomach  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Gospel,"  and  a  large 
collection  of  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
books,  and  church  ornaments  which 
he  had  preserved  in  his  rooms,  were 
by  the  authority  of  the  proctors 
burnt  and  broken  to  pieces.  The 
monuments  ( with  kneeling  figures) 
of  Dr.  Legge,  Master  (d  1607),  and 
of  Dr.  Perse  (d  1615),  should  be  no- 
ticed, and  their  quaint  inscriptions 
read  Dr.  Perse  was  founder  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  HaU,  reached  from  the  Inner 
Court,  was  built  by  Salvin  in  1«54. 
It  is  very  picturesque,  Jacobaean  in 
character,  with  a  low  Uammer-lx;am 
roof.  Of  the  pictures  the  best  are — 
Dr.  Caius,  holding  his  gloves,  with 
a  carnation  stuck  into  them;  Dr. 
Harvey  (d.  1657),  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  (copv  from 
Jansen's  picture  in  the  College  of 
^hysiciana);  Jeremy  Taylor  (copy 
pom  the  AU  Souls  portrait) ;  Baron 


Alderson,  bv  EddU;  Kirby  the  en- 
tomologist, by  PhilUpt ;  and  Buhop 
Mackenzie,  by  Richmond, 

In  the  Combination  Boom  are  3 
portraits  assigned  to  Hotbein  (?) 
They  represent  Mistress  Jean  Tnp- 
pes  and  her  husband,  and  Joa«s 
Frankland,  all  founders  of  scholar- 
ships. Here  is  also  another  por- 
trait of  Caius,  not  so  genuine  as  thst 
in  the  hall. 

The  Library  is  chiefly  noticeaUe 
for  a  large  collection  of  heiakik* 
MSS. 

In  the  Master's  Lodge  is  a  por- 
trait of  Harvey,  one  of  Dr.  Smith. 
Master,  by  Sir  J.  Reynoids ;  and  i 
of  other  Masters,  by  Opie, 

Dr.  Butts,  physician  to  Henrv 
VIU.,  was  of  this  College.  Besidt^ 
other  famous  physicians  and  other 
members  already  noticed,  should  be 
recorded  Sir  Thomas  Gredham. 
founder  of  the  Exchange  (d  1579): 
Judge  Jeffreys  (d  1689) ;  Shadvell 
the  dramatist  (d  1692) ;  Wharton,  ci 
the  *  Anglia  Sacra'  (d  1695):  Prinre. 
author  of  the  *  Worthies  of  Devon ' 
(d  1723);  Jeremy  Collier,  of  »The 
Church  History'  (d  1726):  Blonw- 
field,  of  the  '  History  of  Norfolk '  (d. 
1752) ;  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow(d. 
1806);  Dr.  Wollaston  (d  l&iS). 
William  Wilkins,  the  architect  d 
King's  (d.  1839);  and  J.  Hookhau 
Frere  (d  1846). 

The  College  possesses  a  mar\. 
given  by  Dr.  Caius,  and  calltti 
**  Caduoeus  prudentis  gubematioai'w'' 
It  is  of  silver,  2^  ft.  long,  crowm<i 
with  4  serpents.  It  was,  acconlinp 
to  the  founder's  order,  to  be  carried  j 
before  the  Master  in  all  solemn  pn* 
cessions,  together  with  the  '*  Lil*'  | 
cognitionis  "  and  the  "  Pulvinos  n- 
verentiio." 

In  a  line  with  Caius  College,  bst 
separated  from  it  by  a  Une,  aiv  tlM 
Senate  House  and  the  UniversiiT' 
Library. 

The  Senate  Bouae  'aDswerin?  tf 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxfcrdl 
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was  begun  in  1722,  and  was  opened 
at  the  grand  Commencement  of  July, 
1730,  when  Pope's  *Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day/  set  to  music  by 
Greene,  was  performed.  The  archi- 
tect was  James  Gibh$y  and  the  de- 
sign (though  inferior)  is  not  on  the 
^hole  unworthy  of  his  more  famous 
productions — ^the  Ch.  of  St  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields  and  the  Radcliffe  Li- 
brary at  Oxford.  The  interior  is 
fine,  with  an  enriched  ceiling,  and 
statues  of  George  I.  (Ryttrach); 
George  II.  (ITttton);  Duke  of  So- 
nwrset  (the  **  proud  Duke,"  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
1088  after  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary — he  held  the  oflSce  for 
nairly  60  years)  (^Byibrackj ;  and 
William  Pitt,  High  Steward  of  the 
University,  and  long  its  representa- 
tive in  Parliament  {NoU^ens). 

The  Senate  House  was  only  part 
of  Gibbs's  design.  There  were  to 
have  been  a  corresponding  building 
Opposite,  and  a  connecting  centre. 
These  were  never  executed. 

The  entrance  to  the  Schools  and 
to  the  University  Library  is  through 
the  arcade  which  runs  N.  and  S.  at 
right  angles  to  the  Senate  House. 
lu  front  of  the  enclosure  is  a  bronze 
model  of  the  Warwick  Vase,  given 
bv  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in 
1«42. 

The  Schools  form  a  small  quad- 
rangle, the  upper  btory  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  Library.  The 
Divinity  Lecture  Rooms  are  on  the  E. 
side,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the 
arrade;  the  Arts  School  (used  by 
Professors  for  lectures)  b  W. ;  and 
the  I^w  School  (also  used  by  Pro- 
ffTsaorn)  is  on  the  S.  side.  Schools  on 
this  site  were  begun  in  the  14th 
ci'nty.,  and  there  are  ancient  frag- 
mt-nts  in  the  present  buildings,  but 
th'-re  is  nothing  in  the  rooms  them- 
eeivet»  to  attract  the  visitor. 

The  Univf^rsity  Library  (open 
daily  from  10  to  4.  Strangers  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the 


University.  For  other  rules,  see 
posQ  is  entered  by  a  staircase  at  the 
8.  W.  comer  of  the  arcade.  It  oc- 
cupies the  upper  story  of  each  side 
of  the  quadrangle,  as  well  as  the 
ground-floor  of  the  N.  side.  Con- 
nected with,  and  entered  from,  this 
N.  side  is  the  new  building  erected 
by  Mr.  CockereU  between  1837  and 
1842,  the  E.  end  of  which  is  in  a 
line  with  the  Senate  House,  the  W. 
end  fronts  Trinity  Hall.  Cockerell's 
building  thus  extends  far  beyond 
the  W.  side  of  the  old  schools,  and 
forms  the  N.  side  of  a  new  court, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  old  court  of 
King's.  On  the  S.  side  of  this  court 
a  further  addition  to  the  Library 
has  been  erected  by  Sir  G.  O.  Scott. . 
The  Cambridge  University  Li- 
brary (entitled,  like  the  Bodleian 
and  the  British  Museum,  to  a  copy 
of  every  new  book  published  in  the 
kingdom)  is  perhaps  the  most  prac- 
tically useful  library  in  Europe.  It 
difl'ers  from  the  Bodleian,  and  from 
all  other  public  libraries,  in  being  " 
open  throughout.  All  the  boolra 
are  accessible,  and  all  may  be 
handled  iit  will.  They  are  arranged 
in  distinct  classes — Divinity,  Law, 
History,  Biography,  &c.  —  an  ar- 
rangement which,  with  entire  free- 
dom of  inspection,  makes  the  mere 
examination  of  a  book-case  instruc- 
tive. Any  book  not  included  in  the 
special  classes  which  are  ordered  not 
to  be  removed  from  the  Library  may 
be  taken  out.  These  privileges  can 
only  be  claimed  by  graduate  members 
of  the  University,  but  persons  living 
in  tlie  town  are  readily  permitted 
to  use  the  Library.  New  books  are 
I  placed  together  on  a  desk  for  a  short 
time  before  circulation.  Thus  all 
the  books  are  made  of  service,  unlike 
the  system  of  the  Bodleian,  where 
the  newer  books  are  practically  use- 
less. Here  even  the  novels  are  cir- 
culated. The  number  of  volumes  is 
about  250,000. 

Cardinal  Tiangley,  Bp.  of  Dur- 
ham, who  died  in  1437,  is  the  first 
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spent  by  the  University  at  diiTeraat 
times  on  the  Library  and  its  build- 
ings, and  considerable  subscripdcog 
have  been  made  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  books  are  arranged  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  building,  the 
long  series  of  Catalogues  being  in 
the  room  on  the  N.  side  of  the  old 
quadrangle,  vrhich  served  as  the 
Senate  House  before  Gibbs'a  build- 
ing ^as  erected.  By  a  reference  to 
these  catalogues  the  place  of  any 
book  in  the  Library  may  be  readily 
found.  The  oak  fittings  and  celling 
of  the  £.  Boom  (built  1775)  w 
good,  and  deserve  notice.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  N.  Boom  has  on  it  the 
arms  of  John  Jegon,  Master  (4 
Gains  College  and  Bp.  of  Nonrirb. 
(d.  1618).  A  passage  from  the  Cata- 
logue Boom  leads  to  the  New  li- 
rary  designed  by  Mr.  Oockerell— a 
very  noble  room,  167  ft.  long,  36  ft. 
high,  and  45  ft.  wide.  In  this  iwm 
is  the  Law  Library,  and  a  great  col- 
lection of  Divinity.  At  the  W.  end 
some  MSS.  are  exhibited  under 
glass,  including  a  very  fine  MS.  of 
Wickliffe's  Bible  on  vellum.  There 
are  also  some  early  printed  ba>k^ 
among  which  is  the  first  GaxtoL. 
But  the  great  MS.  treasure  of  tht 
Library  is  displayed  in  this  room,  is 
a  separate  case.  This  is  the  famoos 
'  Codex  BezsB,*  a  MS.  of  the  Gospeli 
and  Acts  of  tiie  Apostles,  in  Gr^l: 
and  Latin,  given  to  the  UniTersity 
by  Theodore  Beza  himself  in  1«\81. 
Beza  obtained  it  after  the  sack  of 
*St.  Irensaus'  monastery  at  Lyon^ 
by  the  Huguenots  in  1562.  Tbi? 
MS.  was  edited  in  1793  by  Dr.  Kip- 
ling, and  in  1864  (with  a  copioB.« 
introduction)  by  the  Bev.  F.  H. 
Scrivener.  It  is  one  of  the  5  gwai 
uncial  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  datifi^ 
late  in  the  5th  or  early  in  the  6tii 
century,  and  is  the  most  ancient  «< 
those  which  have  a  Latin  tranr^lj^ 
tion  set  in  the  opposite  pag¥v  ovr^ 
against  the  original  Greek.  It^ 
readings  differ  more  widely  than 


person  recorded  as  a  donor  of  books 
to  the  University.  Books  and  MSS. 
were  given  by  Cuthbert  Tunstall, 
Bp.  of  Durham,  and  by  Matthew 
Parker,  Abp.  of  Canterbury.  A 
large  collection  of  Oriental  MSS. 
made  by  Erpenius,  and  bought  by 
the  1st  Duke  of  Buckingham  for 
presentation  to  the  University,  was 
given  by  his  widow,  after  his  assas- 
sination. Bichard  Uoldsworth,  Dean 
of  Worcester  (d.  1649),  left  by  will 
more  than  10,000  volumes.  A  col- 
lection of  Greek  and  Oriental  MSS. 
was  given  in  1655  by  Nicholas  Ho- 
bart.  Edmund  Castell,  Professor  of 
Arabic  (d.  1685),  left  by  will  to  the 
University  all  his  Oriental  MSS. 
In  1715  George  I.  gave  the  library 
of  John  Moore,  Bp.  of  Ely,  which  he 
had  bought  for  60002.  It  contained 
30,755  vols.,  1790  of  which  were 
MSS.  (This  was  the  gift  which 
produced  the  famous  epigrams,  the 
second  of  which  is  singidarly  terse 
and  pointed,  and  was  much  com- 
mended by  Dr.  Johnson.  About  the 
time  when  Bishop  Moore's  library 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  a  squadron 
of  horse  was  despatched  to  Oxford 
to  seize  certain  Jacobite  officers  who 
were  harboured  there.  The  Oxford 
epigram  (possibly  by  Warton,  after- 
wwds  Professor  of  Poetry)  ran 
accordingly — 

**  'ITie  king  obwrving  with  Judicious  eyes. 
The  state  of  hoth  his  Universities, 
To  one  he  sends  a  regiment ;  for  why  f 
That  learned  hody  wanted  loyalty. 
To  the  other,  books  he  gave,  as  well  dis- 
cerning 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learn- 
ing." 

The  retort  (by  Sir  William  Browne^ 
was  as  follows : — 

"  The  king  to  Oxford  sent  his  troop  of  horse ; 
For  'I'orips  own  no  argument  bat  force. 
With  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he 

sent; 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument") 

These  are  some  of  the  principal 
donations.    Large  sums  have  been 
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those  of  any  other  known  MS.  irom 
the  common  text.  It  lies  open  at  a 
page  which  cx)ntain8  the  following 
remarkable  addition  to  Luke  vi.  4  : 
'•  The  same  day,  seeing  one  working 
on  the  Sabbath,  He  said  onto  him, 
Man,  blessed  art  thou  if  thou 
knowest  what  thou  art  doing;  but 
cursed,  if  thou  knowest  not." 

It  was  intended  that  Cockerell's 
bnilding  should  have  formed  one 
side  of  a  new  library,  to  be  built  on 
the  game  magnificent  scale.  This 
scheme  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  great  cost.  Mr.  Scott's 
work,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
old  court  of  King's  (entered  from 
the  first  room  of  the  Old  Library), 
k  of  very  different  character,  with 
long  ranges  of  narrow  windows, 
flomewhat  resembling  the  Dormi- 
t'>ry,  or  perhaps  Scriptorium,  of  a 
Benedictine  monastery.  In  this  part 
cff  the  building  are  at  present  de- 
|)()trited  the  pictures  belonging  to  the 
Library.  Among  them  are  a  curious 
portrait  of  (probably)  Henry  VII., 
holding  a  piuk.  (This  has  usually 
been  called  Erasmus;  the  back- 
ground has  been  painted  over,  but 
is  really  diapered  in  gold).  Cecil, 
I>)rd  Burleigh,  and  his  son  Bobert, 
£arl  of  Salisbury,  both  Chancellors 
of  the  University ;  Queen  Elizabeth 
(curioos);  Charles  I.,  as  prince;  a 
good  portrait  c^Porson,  by  Hoppner ; 
Roger  Gale;  and  John  Nicholson,  a 
bookseller  of  Cambridge,  commonly 
called  *'Maps,"  by  Reinagle. 

At  the  back  of  Caius  College  is 
Trinity  HaXL,  which,  although  a 
very  early  foundation,  contains  Uttle 
of  interest  to  the  stranger.  (It  alone 
fptaina  the  name  of  Hall,  The 
rjtlier  ancient  Halls — St.  Catherine's, 
Clare,  Pembroke — have  changed 
their  old  title  and  have  become  CoU 
I^//f«.)  It  was  founded  in  1350  by 
William  Bateman,  Bp.  of  Norwich, 
under  the  name  of  the  **  Hall  of  the 
Holy  Trinitjr  of  Norwich,"  and 
oaany  Benedictines  from  the  great 


Norwich  convent  were  sent  here  to 
be  educated.  The  famous  Gar- 
diner, Bp.  of  Winchester,  was  Master 
here,  and  retained  the  Mastership 
till  his  death,  saying  that  ^^if  aU 
his  palaces  were  blown  down  by 
iniquity,  he  would  creep  honestly 
into  that  shell."  Among  others  of 
its  students  are  to  be  reckoned  Tus- 
ser  of  the  ^500  Points  of  good  Hu»- 
bandry '  (d.  1580) :  Holinshed,  the 
chronicler  (d.  1580);  Carte,  the  his- 
torian (d.  1754) ;  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
founder  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
(d.  1816) ;  and  John  Stirling,  happy 
in  his  two  biographers — Carlyle  and 
Archdeacon  Hare  (d.  1844).  The 
firbt  Lord  Lytton  was  educated  at 
Trinity  HaU. 

The  buildings  of  Trinity  Hall, 
although  they  may  contain  some 
ancient  portions,  have  all  been 
modernised  or  rebuilt.  The  front 
(toward  the  street)  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1852,  and  was  rebuilt 
from  a  design  by  8ahnn,  The  Chapel 
was  refitted  in  1729.  The  old  HaU 
was  pulled  dovm  in  1743,  when  the 
present  hall  was  erected.  It  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Sir  Nathanael 
Lloyd,  Master,  who  did  much  for 
the  (College,  and  a  bust  of  Lord 
Mansfield  by  NcUekeTU,  From  this 
bust  the  figure  on  the  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  was  designed. 
There  are  some  portraits  in  the 
Combination  Boom^  including  one  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  (the  letter  writer) 
by  Boare.  Trinity  Hall  possesses 
an  interesting  founder's  cuj),  which 
is  no  doubt  the  oldest  piece  of  plate 
remaining  in  the  University.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  is 
small,  have  been  enamels,  including 
the  founder's  arms — sable,  a  crescent 
argent.  There  is  also  a  fine  stand- 
ing cup  of  silver  gilt,  perhaps  of 
French  workmanship,  given  by  Wil- 
liam Barlow,  Bp.  of  Lincohi  (1608- 
1613). 

The  Garden  Court,  at  the  back  of 
the  College,  has  one  of  its  sides 
covered  with  ivy,  and  is  not  unpic- 
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Gndwortii,  the  metaphysician  (Ma»> 
tep,  d.  1688)  ;  Abp.  TiUotson  (A 
1694):  Whiifton,  the  translator  of 
JosephuB  (d.  1752) ;  Herrey,  of  thf 
'Meditations'  (d.  1758 j;  Cole,  tbt- 
antiquary  and  correspondent  of  Wal* 
pole  (d.  1782).  In  this  college  wu 
acted,  before  James  I.,  the  famoiv 
play  of  ^Ignoramns,*  written  bj 
George  Ruggle,  one  of  the  fellowil 
The  King  made  a  second  visit  to 
Cambridge,  to  see  it  repeated.  An- 
other play  acted  here  about  15^, 
called  'Club  Law/  wa?  a  mockery 
of  the  mayor  "with  his  brethrt'D 
and  their  wives,"  who  were  invited 
to  see  it,  and  obliged  to  behold 
themselves  *'in  their  own  b^^ 
clothes,  'which  the  scholars  had 
borrowed,  so  lively  personated  "  that 
the  offence  came  before  the  Privy 
CounciL 


turesque.  The  upper  range  of  win- 
dows on  this  side  are  those  of  the 
Library,  This  is  rich  in  ancient 
law,  but  its  chief  treasure  is  the 
MS.  of  Thomas  of  Elmham*s  '  His- 
toria  Mnnasterii  S.  August.  Can- 
tnar.'  It  was  given  to  the  College 
by  Robert  Hare,  a  Cambridge  ar- 
chiBologist,  who  died  in  1611,  on  the 
condition  entered  on  the  first  page, 
that  if  ever  the  monastery  should  be 
rebuilt  the  MS.  should  be  restored 
"  monachis."  It  was  edited  in  1858 
by  the  late  Archdeacon  Hardwick 
for  the  Rolls  series. 

In  the  Garden  of  Trinity  Hall, 
which  is  entered  from  this  court, 
are  some  very  fine  horse-chestnuts, 
These  trees,  close  in  the  view  in 
their  direction  from  King's  Bridge 
(aeepoet). 

In  a  line  with,  and  S.  of,  Trinity 
Hall  is 

Clare  College,  one  of  the  oldest 
collegiate  foundations  in  Cambridge 
(the  2  earlier  were  St  Peter's  and 
Michael-house,  now  incorporated  in 
Trinity),  although  its  present  build- 
ings are  all  of  the  17th  centv.  It 
was  founded  (or  its  first  foundation 
was  made  permanent)  by  Elizabeth 
de  Clare,  3rd  daughter  of  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and 
Hertford,  by  his  wife  Joan  of  Acres, 
daughter  of  Edward  I.  She  became 
one  of  the  3  heiresses  of  the  great 
house  of  Clare,  and  died  in  1360.  The 
Chancellor,  Richard  de  Badow,  and 
the  University,  had  together,  under 
letters  patent  of  Edw.  II.,  founded  a 
collep:e  in  1:J2G.  Its  revenue  proved 
insufficient,  and  the  lady  of  Clare 
then  took  it  under  her  protection, 
made  numerous  grants  to  it,  pro- 
vided it  with  a, code  of  statutes,  and 
changed  its  name  from  University 
Hall  to  Clare  College.  Clare  has  pro- 
duced some  distinguifllied  scholars, 
among  whom  were  I>p.  Latimer, burnt 
at  Oxford  in  15.^>5;  Nicholas  Fer- 
rar.  of  '  Little  Gidding'  (A  1637)  ; 


The  exterior  of  Clare  is  the  chii-f 
sight  for  the  visitor.  The  college 
was  burnt  in  1362,  rebuilt,  again 
much  injured  by  fire  in  1525,  and 
whatremained  was  taken  down  when 
the  present  buildings  were  begun 
about  1638.  After  repeated  fires  the 
work  was  stopited  by  the  civil  war. 
renewed  after  the  Restoration,and  n(4 
finished  until  1715.  One  design,  hov- 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  kept — and 
the  single  court  of  which  the  ooUe$?B 
consists  is  perhaps  the  mo«t  pleasinjc 
in  the  University— exhibiting  the 
architecture  of  the  17th  centy .  **  wilJi 
more  purity  and  grace  than  almnctt 
any  other  example  that  can  l« 
named.  ....  The  court  is  inter- 
nally 150  ft  long  by  111  broad. 
Though  strongly  marked  horizontal 
lines  prevail  everywhere,  the  vertical 
mode  of  accentuation  is  also  itf»- 
•served,  and  both  are  found  here  is 
exactly  those  pro|x>rtions  which  in- 
dicate the  interior  arrangementeL 
The  size  and  decoration  of  the  wir- 
dows  are  also  in  good  taste,  and  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  de^inati*« 
of  the  building."— Fer^MHOH,  Tho 
gateway  toward  the  street,  with  iu 
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is  the  mutilated  gateway  of  the  old 
court  of  King*8  CoUege,  sold  to  the 
University  about  1824.  The  build- 
ings of  the  court  were  then  taken 
down,  the  gateway  half  demolished, 
and  an  addition  to  the  University 
Library  on  the  N.  side  was  soon 
after  begun,  and  was  completed  from 
GockerelFs  designs,  in  1842.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  old  gate- 
way is  unusually  graceful,  and  will, 
it  may  be  hoped,  be  eventually 
worked  into  a  fitting  entrance  for 
the  present  court.  This  court,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Gockerell 
building,  now  contains  the  Wood- 
toardian  or  Gedogicdl  Museum,  open 
daily  from  10  to  4. 

This  Museum,  now  comprising 
many  fine  and  distinct  collections, 
arose  from  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, who  died  in  1728,  and  left  by 
will  his  cabinets  of  English  fossils 
to  the  University.  His  foreign  col- 
lections were  afterwards  bought.  A 
chair,  called  that  of  the  "Wood- 
wardian  Professor  of  Geology," 
was  established.  Other  collections, 
among  them  those  of  the  2  Wood< 
wardian  Professors,  Green  and  Hail- 
stone, were  acquired ;  and  the  zeal 
and  incessant  labour  of  the  late 
Professor  Sedgwick,  who  died  in 
January,  1874,  having  occupied  the 
geological  chair  for  56  years,  have 
made  the  Museum  what  it  now  is, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  in  England.  It  is  in 
contemplation  to  build  a  new  Geolo- 
gical Museum,  in  memory  of  Prof. 
Sedgwick,  for  which  a  large  sum  has 
already  been  collected  by  public  sub- 
scription. The  cabinets  are  for  the 
most  part  thoroughly  well  arranged. 
Only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
specimens  can  be  noticed  here.  The 
visitor  will  do  well  to  give  his  chief 
attention  to  the  fine  examples  from 
the  Cambridgeshire  fens  and  gravel 
beds.  There  are  in  the  W.  Room 
some  good  flint  implements  from 
Hoxne  and  Thetford,  contrasted 
with  others  from  the  Amiens  gravel. 


quaint,  lantern-like  windows,  and 
the  fine  river  front,  should  be  espe- 
cially noticed.  The  Chapel,  conse- 
crated in  1769,  was  designed  by  Sir 
James  Burrough,  then  Master  of 
Caius.  It  is  not  very  excellent. 
The  altar-piece  is  by  Cipriani,  The 
HaU  calls  for  no  special  notice.  In 
the  Combination  Room  are  portraits 
of  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter 
(eldest  son  of  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh),  by  MireveU ;  of  Abp. 
Tillotson;  and  a  full-length  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  The  Library  con- 
tains one  of  the  rare  foHo  Bibles  of 
Sixtus  V. 

The  Poiaon  Cup  of  Clare  is  kept 
in  the  Master's  Lodge,  and  is  curi- 
ous and  beautiful.  It  is  a  small 
covered  tankard,  of  glass,  enclosed 
within  open  work  of  silver  filigree 
On  the  cover  is  a  mysterious  stone, 
which,  it  was  believed,  would  split 
if  poison  were  in  the  cup.  It  is 
^nerally  said  to  have  been  a  gift  of 
the  foundress,  but  was  really  given 
by  Dr.  Butter,  a  fellow,  who  in  the 
17th  centy.  made  several  presents  to 
the  College,  including  a  gold  chalice 
for  the  chapel. 

Beyond  the  court,  a  bridge  crosses 
the  river,  and  opens  to  a  very  beau- 
tiful avenue  of  elm-trees.  An  iron 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  leads 
into  a  meadow  called  **  Clare  Piece," 
whence  there  is  a  very  good  view  of 
King's  College  anjl  its  chapel. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Clare 
College  was  the  "  Solere  Hall "  men- 
tioned  b^  Chaucer  in  the  *  Revo's 
Tale.'  Chaucer  had  himself  be- 
longed to  Solere  Hall,  and  he  makes 
^'Johan  and  Alayn"  in  his  story, 
scholars  there.  Mr.  Cooper  con- 
siders that  Solere  Hall  was  *^  Garret 
Hostel,'*  which  stood  near  the  place 
now  called  Garret  Hostel-lane,  be- 
tween Trinity  Hall  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Nearly  opposite  the  front  of  Clare  [ 
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Remark,  especially,  the  .relics,  of 
JB08  primigeniitB  from  the  Isleham 
fens;  another  specimen  from  Bur- 
well  with  a  broken  celt  remaining 
in  the  skull ;  horns  of  red  deer ;  a 
fine  head  of  roebuck,  and  part  of  a 
roebuck's  jaw  with  the  teeth  in  it  ; 
wild  boar;  otter  (very  rare  in  the 
fens) ;  wolf  from  Denver ;  the  skull 
of  a  bear  from  Manea  (not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Urmu  Arctos) ; 
many  bones  of  beaver,  including  a 
nearly  perfect  skeleton  from  Little- 
port.  AH  these  are  fen  relics.  From 
the  gravel  beds  of  Barnwell  and 
Grayford  are  bones  oi  Elephatprimi- 

?en\u9  and  Elephas  anttquut ;  the 
rish  elk,  including  the  upper  part 
of  skull  with  attachment  of  horns 
(unique) ;  Hippopotamua  major,  from 
the  site  of  the  old  Botanic  Gardens  ,- 
teeth  of  rhinoceros ;  bison  from 
Peterborough,  and  the  very  large 
vertebra  of  a  whale  from  the  gravel 
at  Milton. 

The  Fletcher  collection  (Silurian 
fossils);  some  very  fine  fossil  fish 
and  reptiles  in  enclosed  compart- 
ments at  the  W.  end  of  the  large 
room,  including  a  Lepidotus  from 
the  Whitby  lias,  and  PefUacrinus 
fubangularis  from  the  lias  of  Lyme 
Regis ;  fossils  from  the  lower  Bag- 
shot  sand ;  a  fine  elephant  from  the 
Norfolk  Forest  bed;  fossils  from 
Hordwell  (a  better  collection  than 
any  in  the  country  except  that  in  the 
British  Museum — the  mud-tortoise 
and  palm-leaves  should  be  specially 
noticed) ;  fine  Crustacea,  and  part  of 
a  very  large  snake  from  Sheppey, 
and  Cyprtea  tuberculosa  from  Brack- 
lesham,  all  call  for  attention. 

The  Forbes  Young  Collection, 
principally  from  the  chalk,  is  ex- 
ceedingly richinechinodermata,  fish, 
and  Crustacea.  There  are  also  fine 
examples  from  the  Solenhofen  slate, 
a  fine  PUnoaaurus  from  Whitby, 
and  impressed  crocodilian  footsteps 
from  Chester. 

In  the  Museum  are  a  portrait  of 


Dr.  Woodward,  and  a  chalk  head  & 
Professor  Sedgwick  by  Dieketoiw. 

Returning  into  Trmnpingtna- 
street,  Great  8t.  Mar^t  C%ur«ft  («f 
ChurcikeB,  poet)  is  oanspicaous  on  tk 
opposite  side  of  the  street  Tbe 
passage  beside  it  leads  into  tb 
Market  Plaoey  where  is  a  statiie  of 
Jonas  Webb  of  Babraham  (d.  1862i. 
"  erected  by  farmers  and  friends  ic 
many  lands."  Webb  was  a  gMt 
sheep-farmer,  and  did  much  to  im- 
prove the  breed  in  the  neighbi-nir- 
hood.  There  is  a  daily  marbt 
here,  where  the  curious  may  inspect 
Cambridge  butter,  every  pound  of 
which  is  rolled  and  dravmouttoa 
yard  in  length  ;  and  where  the  ex- 
cellent cheeses  of  Coltenham  ipf- 
3)  may  be  bought. 

The  part  of  Trumpington-stwrt 
fronting  King's  College  is  knovn 
as  Kinq*8  Parade.  It  contains  «^ 
good  shops,  and  is  much  such  ao 
afternoon  lounge  as  the  High-^'<-t 
in  Oxford. 

The  great  Chapel  of  Kin^t  0^; 
lege,  dominating  the  town  as  it 
does,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  ai^ 
the  buildings  in  the  University.  a»i 
is  unquestionably  the  fln^  T^* 
Chapel,  is  however,  the  only  part  '^ 
the  College  which  deserves  much 
attention,  for  although  the  (Ahd 
buildings  are  imposing  (and  Uir 
Hall  should  be  seen)  fiiey  areaiJ 
modem,  and  of  very  indiS-nc' 
character.  (Choral  service  m  tb* 
Chapel,  open  to  all,  is  at  4  pj(.:  "< 
Sundays  at  3-30.  An  order  frm* 
Fellow  is  indispensable  on  SumUy? 
After  seeing  the  Chapel,  the  vidt* 
should  walk  by  the  lawn  to  Kifi-" 
Bridge,  across  the  Cam.  The  vit» 
is  very  striking.    Sec  pod). 

King*8  College  was  founded  bytb- 
"royal saint,"  Henry  VL,atfirsi(: 
li40)  as  a  small  independent  colk*> 
on  the  same  scale  as  those  alrf&ti? 
existing,  in  the  University ;  a^^**^ 
wards  (in  1443)  on  a  much  larg^^ 
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scale,  and  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  coUege  founded  in  the  same 
year  by  him  at  Eton;  from  which 
place  the  scholars,  when  sufficiently 
advanoed,  were  to  be  transferred  to 
the  new  "  King's  College  "  of  Our 
Lady  and  St.  Nicholas  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  first  example  of  such 
a  double  foimdation— one  college 
supplementing  the  other — ^had  been 
set  by  William  of  Wykeham,  whose 
2  esstablishments,  at  Winchester  and 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  were  set  on 
foot  in  1373.  These  were  directly 
imitated  by  Henry  VI.,  who  removed 
Waynflete  from  his  place  as  Master 
of  Winchester  to  make  him  the  first 
Maister  and  then  Provost  of  Eton. 
In  1446  Waynflete  provided  the 
fir^  code  of  statutes  for  King's 
C'vollege,  almost  a  copy  of  those  by 
which  Xew  College  at  Oxford  was 
ruled.  (W^aynflete  himself,  after  he 
became  Bp.  of  Winchester  in  1447, 
founded  Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
a  magnificent  endowment,  which, 
vith  all  its  surroundings,  remains 
the  moot  perfect  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful college  in  the  world).  Some 
prescience  of  a  great  coming  change, 
it  has  been  suggested,  must  have 
been  felt  by  Wykeham  and  Wayn- 
flete, as  well  as  by  their  successors, 
Fox  and  (of  course)  Wolsey,  when 
they  appropriated  great  wealth  to 
the  foundation  of  colleges,  rather 
than  of  monasteries ;  and  it  can 
^lardly  be  doubted  that  some  wise 
Churchman  suggested  the  design  of 
Henry  VI.  in  his  2  foundations. 
The  religions  mind  of  Henry  must 
al»  have  been  influenced  oy  the 
dtaaite  to  reappropriate,  in  some 
fitting  manner,  the  lands  and  pro- 
|«rty  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
bands  of  the  Crown  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  alien  priories  in  1414. 
Kton  and  King's  College  were  to  a 
^rmt  extent  endowed  from  this 
iWTurce.  King's  College  was  ex- 
e^mpted  &om  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
^bp.  and  the  Bp.  of  Ely,  and  was 
f  ATtiy    freed    from    that    of    the 


Chancellor  of  the  University.  Until 
1851,  when  it  volimtarily  resigned 
the  privilege,  its  members  could 
claim  to  proceed  as  B.A.  after 
private  examination  in  their  own 
College.  The  College  is  now  entirely 
open. 

The  College  soon  became  the 
largest  and  the  most  important  in  the 
University;  and  so  continued  until 
the  foundations  of  Trinity  and  St 
John's.  Its  Chapel,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  all  early  documents,  the 
"Church  of  Our  Lady  and  St 
Nicholas,'*  indicates  the  scale  on 
which  it  was  intended  that  all  the 
buildings  should  be  completed.  The 
College  was  to  consist  of  4  courts, 
only  1  of  which  was  finished ;  and, 
in  the  face  of  the  troubled  time 
which  followed  the  foundation,  and 
which  so  long  continued,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  Chapel 
itself  should  have  been  completed  in 
so  costly  and  magnificent  a  fashion. 
There  was  to  have  been  a  large 
cloister  at  the  W.  end,  and,  opening 
to  it,  the  church  tower,  24  ft.  square 
within  the  walls,  and  120  ft.  high. 
But  these  works  were  never  under- 
taken. (Five  bells,  said  by  one  tra- 
dition to  have  been  taken  by  Henry 
V.  from  some  French  church  after 
Agincourt,  and  by  another  to  have 
been  given  to  Henry  VI.  by  Pope 
Calixtus,  remained  here  for  some 
time,  waiting  for  the  great  tower. 
They  were  ultimately  sold). 

The  College  is  entered  from 
Trumpington-strcct  through  a  por- 
tal, on  either  side  of  which  extends 
a  buttressed  wall,  pierced  with  win- 
dow openings  filled  with  tracery. 
Portal  and  wall  were  the  work  of 
W.  WilkinSy  the  architect  (author  of 
*  Magna  Grcecia  *),  and  were  erected 
in  1828,  before  which  time  a  range 
of  old  houses  closed  in  the  College 
from  Trumpington-street. 

To  the  Chapd  all  visitors  are  at 
once  attracted,  and  it  may  first  be 
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deacribed.  It  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  N.  side  of  the  court,  and  is  most 
imposing  in  its  great  height  (90  ft. 
to  top  of  battlements),  its  length 
(316  ft.)»  and  even  from  the  mono- 
tony of  its  12  bnys.  The  proposed 
tower  would  have  added  beyond 
measure  to  its  beauty.  As  it  is,  the 
4  angular  turrets  are  unworthy  ter- 
minations of  so  vast  a  structure. 
King's  is  one  of  3  great  rovul  chapels 
of  the  Tudor  age,  the  others  being 
Windsor  and  Henry  VII.*s  Chapel 
at  Westminster.  Windsor,  begun 
much  earlier,  was  not  finished  tiU 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Henry  j 
VII.*8  Chapel  belongs  entirely  to' 
his  own  reign.  King's  was  not 
finished  until  1534.  "  These  chapels 
are  infinitely  superior  to  anything 
erected  on  the  Continent  at  this 
time.  Before  they  were  finished, 
the  style  in  France  had  degenerated 
into  mere  prettiness,  in  Germany 
into  extravagance,  and  in  Italy  the 
Renaissance  had  entirely  obliterated 
all  traces  of  Gothic  design.  In 
England  alone  the  style  was  still 
practised  and  retained  its  pristine 
vigour.  Although  the  architecture 
of  the  Tudor  chapels  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  buildings  of  the 
3  first  Edwards  either  for  boldness 
or  elegance,  it  has  beauties  of  its 
own  which  render  it  well  worthy  of 
admiration." — Fergwsan, 

The  doorway  (or  portal  admitting 
to  the  porch)  by  which  the  Chapel 
is  entered  at  the  W.  end  of  the  S. 
side,  has  been  called  the  most  pleas- 
ing part  of  the  (exterior)  design, 
and  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
windows.  There  is  a  similar  porch 
on  the  N.  side  opposite,  and  the  W. 
entrance  is  of  tlie  same  design.  Be- 
tween the  huge  buttresses,  on  each 
side,  are  9  chantries,  1  in  each  bay, 
except  the  easternmost,  and  the  2 
nearest  the  W. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Chapel  was 
laid  by  Henry  VI.  himself,  in  what 


year  is  not  exactly  known.  Tb-: 
King  obtained  grants  of  stone  fr>«i. 
the  famous  quarry  of  the  Vavusnuri 
at  Hazlewood  in  Yorkshire  (tl*- 
same  which  supplied  much  of  the 
stone  for  York  Minster),  and  fnai 
Huddlestone.  in  the  same  countj. 
Much,  however,  was  not  done  befc-p? 
the  deatU  of  Henry.  The  wnrk  w.^ 
proceeding  in  1479,  when  Edwani 
IV.  gave  10002.  towards  it.  In  U>i 
Richard  HI.  gave  7001.  From  thit 
time  until  1508  it  was'  entirely  at  t 
standstill.  The  building  was  th-n 
resumed  at  the  cost  of  Henry  VIK 
who  gave  5000Z.  towards  it,  and  in 
1513  his  executors  gave  anotlj^r 
50002.  The  exterior  was  not  fini>btrl 
until  1515.  In  1526  an  agrbcmeu 
was  made  for  the  stained  glass,  an«i 
in  1534  the  screen  andpart  of  th.- 
stalls  were  erected.  (The  progrc-rf 
of  the  work,  and  the  work  itself,  mar 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  sck 
called  "  New  Building,"  an  easttm 
.transept,  in  Peterborough  Catb^ 
dral.  That  was  begun  in  14^, 
ceased  for  more  than  half  a  oentun , 
was  recommenced  in  14H6,  and  wiU 
finished  in  1528.  The  details— 
groined  roof,  windows,  exterior  hal- 
tlcment  and  buttresses — ao  ^la^^^lv 
resemble  those  of  King's,  that  it  b&s 
been  suggested  "the  same  mof^t  * 
mind  woidd  seem  to  have  conc«.-iTi-! 
both."— F;  A.  Paley.  But  is  ih* 
the  resemblance  rather  the  n^^iiU 
of  the  more  mechanical  art  of  tic 
Tudor,  period?) 

The  great  effect  of  the  inifricr  i» 
produced  by  its  height  (78  ft.),  V. 
solemn  beauty  and  splendour  i>f  it- 
stained  glass  which  fills  all  the  wii- 
dows  except  the  W.,  and  above s' 
by  the  magnificent  fan  -  tracery  • ' 
the  vaulting,  which  extends,  'U] 
after  bay,  in  unbroken  and  n:- 
changed  succession  from  one  end  if 
the  chapel  to  the  other.  The  breadth 
of  the  cnapel  is  45^  ft.  The  orgai.- 
screen  dividing  the  ante^hapel  (•* 
nave)   from   the   choir,    is   pJaci.^ 
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Dearly  (bat  not  quite)  in  the  centre 
of  the  bnildingf  the  choir  being  one 
bay  longer  than  the  ante-chapel. 
The  whde  of  the  internal  walk  are 
soTeredwith  panelling.  The  win- 
jows  are  only  jNieroed  panels,  and 
panelling  of  stone-work  separates 
the  chantries  from  the  body  of  the 
rfaapel.  The  arms  and  supporters 
)f  Henry  VII.  — crowned  roses,  port- 
MillJRea,  and  fleurs  de  lys — are  in- 
troduced in  every  direction,  and  the 
•arving  is  of  singular  sharpness  and 
ULceUenoe.  The  system  of  panel- 
ing, one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
style,  is  not  managed  so  well  here 
u  at  Windsor  or  Westminster.  **  At 
icing's  College  the  immense  size  of 
iie  windows,  and  their  bad  adapta- 
ion  to  the  bays  in  which  they  are 
placed,  render  apparent  all  the  de- 
fects of  the  style,  and  lay  it  fairly 
tpen  to  the  reproaches  which  have 
)een   lavished   upon   it." — Fergus- 

DA. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  exceed 
he  lightness  and  beauty  of  the 
raulting.  Such  fon-tracery  is  the 
ptatest  triumph  of  Perpendicular 
jothic,  and  is  peculiar  to  England, 
there  is  no  finer  example  than  this. 
Bach  bay  centres  in  a  pendant  key- 
Aone,  bwing  alternately  roses  and 
wrtcullises.  Each  key-stone  weighs 
Dore  than  a  ion,  but  the  vault  seems 
iterally  hung  in  air  : — 

*•  Tluit  branching  roof 
icir-poised,  and  Kooped  into  ten  thousand 

oelUi, 
Ifbcre  U^t  aod  shade  repoae,  when  mnalo 

Jke  tbonghta  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth 

proof 
rhat  they  were  horn  for  immortailty." 

Wordtwortk. 

The  organ  screen,  of  wood,  is  of 
he  time  of  Henrv  VIII.  The  gates 
pening  to  the  choir  date  from  the 
eign  of  Charles  I.  The  stalls  are 
oly  in  part  as  old  as  Henry  VUI. 
ij'fai  the  greater  portion  is  of  much 
ster  date,  and  is  not  especially  good, 
it  the  back  are  carved  the  arms 

[£bmz,  drc] 


of  English  kings  from  Henry  Y.  to 
James  I.  The  wood-carving  round 
the  altar  dates  from  1774.  The 
altar-piece  (from  the  Orleans  Gal- 
lery, and  given  by  Frederick,  Earl 
of  Carlisle)  is  by  Dcmiele  da  Vol- 
terra.  The  brass  lectern,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Henry  YII.,  was  the 
gift  of  Provost  Hacomblen,  and  well 
deserves  Notice. 

The  magnificent  windowB  of  this 
Chapel  are  justly  celebrated.  Ex- 
cept at  Fairford  and  in  York  Min- 
ster there  is  no  other  instance  in 
this  country  where  the  original  win- 
dows of  a  ch.  have  been  preserved 
throughout  the  changes  and  destruc- 
tions of  later  centuries.  This  alone 
renders  the  King's  Chapel  windows 
especially  interesting;  but  they  be- 
long to  the  period  which'  the  late 
Mr.  Winston  and  other  competent 
judges  have  regarded  as  that  in 
which  the  art  of  designing  and 
colouring  such  windows  attained 
its  greatest  perfection,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  subjects  is  also 
very  noticeable.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  visitor  may  at  first  be 
disappointed  with  them.  The  heavy, 
horizontal  iron  bars,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  their  security,  together 
with  the  lines  of  leading,  produce  a 
confusing  and  intricate  network; 
and  many  persons  leave  the  chapel 
without  carrying  away  any  distinct 
impression  of  the  windows  as  pic- 
tures, "  except  that  of  two  or  three 
individual  heads,  especially  striking 
for  expression,  or  placed,  it  may  be, 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  eye.  When 
the  attention  is  once  roused,  and  a 
little  perseverance  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  particular  part,  the  beauties 
and  peculiarities  come  forth,  and 
the  art  student  will  find  himself 
thoroughly  rewarded  for  a  little 
patient  application.''  This  is  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  G.  Scharf,  who 
has  contributed  to  the  'Archieolo- 
gical  Journal,'  vols.  xii.  and  xiii., 
some  very  valuable  artistic  notes  on 
these  windows.    In  the  same  vol. 
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will  be  found  a  paper  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Bolton,  who  has  (for  the  first 
time)  decyphered  the  texts  and 
some  of  the  subjects. 

The  windows,  including  the  great 
E.  window,  are  in  number  25.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  W.  window 
was  ever  filled  with  stained  glass, 
although  this  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended (and  it  is  probable  that  mo- 
dem design  and  colouring  will 
shortly  be  brought  here  into  sharp 
contrast  with  ancient — a  somewhat 
trying  position).  The  windows  were 
begun  in  1516,  and  the  original 
contractor  was  a  certain  Barnard 
Flower.  On  his  death,  a  second 
contract  (date,  1526)  was  entered 
into  with  Galyon  Hone,  Bichard 
Bounde,  Thomas  Reve,  and  James 
Nicholson,  providing  that  the  win- 
dows should  be  "  set  up  with  good, 
clean,  sure  and  perfect  glass,  and 
orient  colours,  and  imagery  of  the 
story  of  the  old  and  new  law,  after 
the  form,  manner,  curiosity,  and 
cleanness  in  every  point  of  the 
King's  new  chapel  in  Westminster." 
The  contractors  were  the  executors 
of  Henry  VII.  and  the  Provost  of 
the  College,  thus  showing  that 
Henry  VII.  really  defrayed  the  cost 
of  the  glass,  and  accounting  for  the 
many  memorials  relating  to  him 
whicli  the  windows  contain.  How 
the  glass  was  preserved  throughout 
the  troubles  of  the  17th  centy.  is  not 
certain.  All  the  windows  have  been 
taken  down  and  releaded  at  some 
time,  and  it  may  have  been  that 
they  were  then  removed. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  contractors 
(all  of  whom  were  Englishmen)  were 
the  designers  as  well  as  executors  of 
the  glass.  German,  Flemish,  and 
Italian  influence  is  evident,  and 
while  Mr.  Scharf  suggests  that  the 
original  cartoons  (or  "vidimuses" 
as  they  were  then  called)  of  the 
best  windows  may  have  emanated 
from  some  excellent  Flemish  artist 
like  Pieter  Koeck,  Diriok  Stas,  or 


Bernard  van  Orley,  be  asserts  tb'. 
the  execution  is  far  inferior  to  t> 
designs.  Much  white  glass  is  vad 
— ^three-fourths,  in  some  cases  serea- 
eighths,  of  the  whole  surface  hei^: 
white,  or  white  glass  shaded.  TV 
result  is  of  course  to  give  modi  io- 
creased  value  to  the  coioar.  £«i 
window  contains  4  pictures,  2  thw 
and  2  below  the  transom.  TV 
lower  series  (as  a  whole)  is  t  &«- 
tinuouB  chain  of  Gospel  hiiitorT. 
beginning  at  the  N.W.  corner  with 
the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  ending 
with  the  legends  of  her  death  in  tb> 
opposite  comer.  Thus  the  mo^ 
sacred  subjects,  those  rdating  to  Oar 
Lord's  life  upon  eatih,  occupr  the 
windows  of  the  choir,  or  eiA-rn 
portion  of  the  chapel,  the  £.  winlov 
itself  representing  the  Cmd&dciL 
The  upper  lights,  in  each  wiodov. 
exhibit  the  Old  Testament  tms  d 
the  subjects  from  the  New  T«rt»- 
ment  represented  below.  In  tip 
central  lights  of  all  the  side  viii* 
dows,  ranged  one  over  another,  an" 
4  small  figures  called  ^  MesseDgerb." 
each  holding  a  scroll  with  a  text  ( f 
Scripture  explaining  the  dengn  sd- 
joining.  (The  Old  Testament  text- 
are  generally  from  the  Vnlgstt. 
Those  from  the  New  Testament  •^ 
Mr.  Bolton  has  pointed  oat  $snr 
most  closely  with  the  verami  ^•' 
Erasmus,  especi^Uly  with  tbe  editioa 
of  l.'ilQ.  Mr.  Bolton  suggests  a> 
oordingly  that  as  Erasmus  bad  ml 
left  Cambridge  when  these  window: 
were  begun,  he  may  have  supplied 
the  inscriptions).  These  "raetfto* 
gers"  are  figures  of  prophets  ftfr- 
of  angels.  The  eeneral  arrtnc^- 
ment,  by  type  and  anti-tym,  i*  ■ ', 
great  antiquity,  and  is  founa  in  «ar: 
works  as  the  ^  Speculum  homst*  I 
Salvationis'  (13tb  centy.?).  tu- 
'Biblia  Pauperum/  and  others^ 
similar  nature  devised  for  the  i' 
struction  (by  pictures)  of  peis*** 
who  could  not  r^Eid.  The  psintiDJ- 
on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  th 
Sistine    Chapel    are   similarly  a/- 
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imaged,  and  the  grand  prophets  and 
aybib  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  those 
of  Raffaelle,  in  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace  at  Borne,  represent  the  *'  mes- 
sengers "  of  the  earlier  books  and 
of  tiiese  windows.  The  subjects  in 
all  such  compositions  were  very 
much  the  same:  and  Mr.  Scharf 
(*  Arch.  Journal,'  xii.)  has  printed  a 
oompaiatiTe  table  showing  the  paral- 
lels of  the  King's  College  windows 
with  the  subjects  in  the  books  just 
mentianed.  The  arrangement  of 
these  windows  is  as  foUows,  begin- 
ning at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
ante^hapeL 
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I.  (upper).  Joachim's  Offering  re- 
fosed  by  the  High  Priest;  Joachim 
with  the  Shepherds;  (below) 
Joachim  and  Anna  at  the  Golden 
Gate;  Birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
(These  subjects  are  from  the  spuri- 
ous Gkispel  of  the  *  Birth  of  Mary.') 
IL  Tobit's  Offering  of  a  Golden 
Table  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun ; 
Mary  presented  at  the  Temple; 
Tobit's  Marriage;  Marriage  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary.  III.  Temptation  of 
£▼8 ;  the  Annunciation ;  tne  Burn- 
ing Bush;  the  Birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  rV.  Institution  of  Circum- 
cision; Circumcision  of  Jesus; 
Queen  of  Sheba ;  Wise  Men's  Offers 
ings.  V.  Purification  of  Women 
nnder  the  Law ;  Purification  of  the 
Virgin;  Jacob  flying  from  Esau; 
Flight  into  Egrpt.  VI.  Moses  de- 
stroying the  Tables  of  the  Law; 
Images  of  Egypt  falling  before  the 
Infant  Jesus;  Joash  saved  from 
Athaliah;  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. VIL  Naaman  washing  in 
Jordan;  Baptism  of  Christ;  Esau 
tempted  to  sell  his  Birthright  ; 
Temptation  of  Christ.  Yin.  Triumph 
of  David ;  Christ's  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem; iilisha  raising  the  Shuna- 
mite's  Son;  Baising  of  Lazarus. 
IX.  The  Manna ;  the  Last  Supper ; 
Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels;  Garden 
of  Gethsemaneand  Ministering  An- 
gel   X«  Cain  killing  Abel ;  Judas 


betraying  Christ;  Shimei  cursing 
David;  Christ  mocked.  XI.  Jere- 
miah imprisoned;  Christ  before  Caia- 
phas ;  Noah  drunken ;  Christ  stripped 
before  Herod.  XII.  Job  vexed  by 
Satan;  Christ  scourged;  Solomon  , 
crowned;  Christ  crowned  with 
Thorns.  Xm.  The  Great  E.  Win- 
dow,  with  6  designs  relating  to  the 
Crucifixion.  The  figure  of  Our  Lord 
bearing  His  Cross  should  be  noticed, 
and  2  figures  on  horseback  in  the 
lower  rt.-hand  subject  are  full  of  ex- 
pression and  character.  XIY.  Naomi 
and  her  Daughters ;  Christ  bewailed. 
(The  other  glass  in  this  window  is 
modem).  XY.  Joseph  in  the  Pit; 
Christ  laid  in  the  Tomb ;  the  Exo- 
dus ;  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  XYI. 
Jonah  and  the  Whale;  the  Resur- 
rection; Tobias  returning  to  his 
Mother;  Christ  appearing  to  His 
Mother.  XYH.  Reuben  seeks  Jo- 
seph at  the  Pit ;  the  Women  at  the 
Sepulchre:  Daniel  in  the  Lion's 
Den,  addressed  by  Darius;  Christ 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
XYHI.  The  Angel  appearing  to 
Habbakuk;  Christ  appearing  to  the 
Disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus; 
Habbukuk  feeds  Daniel;  Christ 
breaking  bread  at  Emmaus.  XIX. 
Joseph  meeting  Jacob;  Christ  ap- 
pearing to  the  Disciples ;  The  Pro- 
digal Son;  the  UnbeUef  of  St. 
Thomas.  XX.  Elijah's  Ascent  to 
Heaven;  Christ's  Ascension;  the 
Law  given  to  Moses;  the  Holy 
Spirit  given  to  the  Apostles.  XXI. 
Peter  and  John  healing  the  Lame 
Man;  the  Crowd  following  Peter 
into  the  Temple;  the  Impressment 
and  Scourging  of  Peter  and  John ; 
Death  of  Ananias.  (The  head  of 
Ananias  should  be  especially  no- 
ticed ;  the  design  is  clearly  imitated 
from  Raffaelle*s  cartoon,  which  had 
been  engraved  in  1518).  XXU. 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Lystra ;  Paul  disputing 
with  the  Jews  at  Damascus ;  Apostles 
assaulted  at  Iconium.  XXUI.  Paul 
casting  out  the  Spirit  of  Divination ; 
B  2 
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Paul  parting  from  hk  Friends; 
Paul  arraigned;  Paul  before  Felix. 
The  2  westemmoBt  windows  on  this 
side  have  been  greatly  injured  and 
shattered,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  may  have  been 
purposely  shattered  on  aooount  of 
their  ^'  superstitious  "  subjects,  whilst 
the  other  windows,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  from  Scripture,  were 
spared.  The  subjects  (made  out  by 
Mr.  Bolton  with  much  difficulty) 
are  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  and  its 
type,  the  Death  of  Tobit ;  the  Burial 
of  Mary ;  the  Burial  of  Jacob  ;  and 
in  the  last  window,  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin;  the  Assumption  of 
an  unknown  Saint  (perhaps  Enoch  ?) 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  and 
Solomon  placing  Bathsheba  on  a 
throne  by  nis  side.  The  small  figure 
of  the  virgin  in  one  of  the  roses 
between  these  windows,  is  there 
placed  with  a  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects in  the  glass. 

It  may  be  added'  that  the  best 
designs  and  the  best  glass  are  on  the 
8.  side. 

Each  of  the  ehamtries,  opening 
between  the  buttresses,  contained  an 
altar.  They  are  nearly  alike,  al- 
though some  of  the  vaulted  roofs 
are  plainer  than  others.  Some  of 
the  chantries  contain  old  stained 
glass,  and  one  or  two  have  monu- 
ments worth  notice.  In  Dr.  Towne*8 
chantry  is  the  brass  of  William 
Towne,  fellow,  d.  1495.  This  chan- 
try contains  a  fireplace.  Dr.  Brassie^s 
chantry  has  the  brass  of  Robert 
Brassie,  provost,  d.  1558 ;  and  there 
is  here  some  good  stained  glass,  re- 
stored from  fragments  in  1857.  The 
glass  in  the  Hacombleyn  chantry  is 
specially  good,  and  includes  a  por- 
trait of  Henry  VI.  The  brasB  of 
Provost  Hacombleyn  (d.  1528)  re- 
mains, and  there  is  an  altar-tomb 
for  the  only  son  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  died  here  a  stu- 
dent, aged  16,  in  1703.  The  hran 
of  Provost  Argentine,  d.  1508,  is  in 
the  westernmost  chantry  on  the  S. 


side.  In  5  of  tiie  chantries  tba 
muniments  of  the  Ck>llege  mre  now 
preserved. 

The  case  of  the  presemt  csgas 
dates  from  1606.  In  1686  and  frO- 
lowing  years  this  case  was  filled  with 
a  new  organ  by  Renatns  Harris,  and 
in  1803  much  of  his  w<H-k  wns  ve- 
plaoed  by  new,  under  Avery.  Has 
organ,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments, stUl  exists. 

It  is  possible  to  wialk  betweoi  the 
2  roofii--the  stone  vault  and  the 
massive  and  grand  roof  of  timber, 
which  is  the  real  covering  of  the 
chapel.  A  staircase  in  uie  N.E. 
turret  leads  to  the  exterior,  wkexioe 
an  excellent  view  of  the  tovn  is  ob- 
tained, and  of  the  country  for  a 
great  distance  round  Cambridge. 
Ely  Cathedral  is  visible,  and  Kew- 
market  in  clear  weather.  Bciya] 
personages  and  all  important  visi- 
tors to  Cambridge  were  fonaeiiy 
conducted  to  this  roof,  and  aocn^ 
times  had  the  outline  of  their  feet 
cut  in  the  lead.  The  first  Villiexs^ 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  during  his 
visit  to  be  instaUed  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  was  brought  hex«,  but, 
with  unusual  humility,  ^*  refiiaed  to 
have  his  foot  imprinted  there  as  too 
high  for  him."  In  the  Chapel  it- 
self the  'Aulularia*  of  Plantoa,  a 
play  called  ^  Dido,'  and  an  TgngiiA 
play  called  ^Ezechias,'  written  by 
Nicholas  Udall,  wero  acted  beioR 
Queen  Elizabeth  during  her  Tisit 
in  1564.  The  Queen  was  lodged  ia 
this  college,  and  at  her  fint  en- 
trance, **  marvellously  revising  at 
the  beauty  of  the  chapnel,  gi«at)y 
praised  it,  above  all  otner  in  ha 
realme." 

The  remaining  College  buildina 
call  for  no  long  examination.  The 
Wed  side  of  the  Court,  begun  ia 
1724,  was  designed  by  Jotiw*  Gikim. 
and  is  by  far  tiie  best  of  the  addi- 
tions. It  contains  20  sets  of  roims. 
The  SofUh  side  is  entirely  the  vork 
of  WiUiam  WOkifUy  B.aI,  and  vai 
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in  building  betweiBn  1824  and  1828. 
It  represents  '^the  Gothic  of  that 
period."  Wilkina'  work  comprises 
the  hall,  libiary,  some  sets  of  rooms, 
and  the  Provost's  Lodge.  The  HaUf 
with  its  doable  louvres,  its  2  door- 
ways,  and  its  oriel  in  the  centre, 
if  hardly  a  snccess.  The  roof,  copied 
from  that  of  Crosby  Hall,  is  of  stucco, 
oolouied  to  represent  stone.  There 
are  gallery  screens  at  either  end. 
In  iie  tmaUer  Combination  Soom  is 
an  andent  portrait  of  Henry  TI^ 
worth  notice ;  and  a  ourious  view  of 
Eton  in  the  time  of  Queen  An&e. 
the  gift,  in  1847,  of  Francis,  Lord 
Godolphin.  In  the  larger  room  are 
^vtraits  of  Sir  Bpbert  Walpde; 
Pearson,  Bp.  of  Chester;  Weston. 
Bpi  of  Exeter,  by  Hudton ;  and 
Archdeacon  Coze,  by  Sir  W.  Beechey. 
The  Library  contains  about  12,000 
vols.  The  books  bequeathed  to  the 
Ooilege  by  Jacob  Bryant  (the  my- 
thologistX  once  fellow,  are  many 
of  them  rare  (early^^  grinted)  and 
-curious.  Sir  Francis  Walsinghain, 
educated  here,  and  not  the  least  dis- 
tingoished  of  Elizabeth's  statesmen, 
gave  some  books  which  are  still  pre- 
served here.  There  is  also  a  huge 
edlection  of  Oriental  MSB.  given  by 
E.  £.  Pole  (feUow,  drc.  1798).  Be- 
yond the  Library  is  the  ProvoU'i 
Lodge,  the  best  of  WilkinB*  erec- 
tions. It  oontaina,  among  other  pic- 
tmea,  a  curious  and  well-known 
portrait  of  Jane  Shore. 
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The  lawn  W.  of  the  chapel  and 
ooort^is  bordered  on  one  side  by  the 
haildiBgs  of  Clare  Hall,  and  is  very 
sonny  and  pleasant.  The  river  runs 
at  its  foot,  and  la  crossed  at  the  8. 
end  of  the  lawn  by  Kin^e  Bridge, 
the  viaw  from  whicn  is  celebrated, 
and  should  on  no  account  be  missed. 
Clare,  and  in  the  distance  the  trees 
of  Trinity  Hall  and  College,  form 
the  view  northward.  8.  is  seen 
Queens'  College,  with  walks  and 
avenues.  The  beauty  of  the  scattered 
trees  and  avenues,  and  the  perfect 


_  of  the  whole  scene, 
make  this  one  of  the  most  striking 
'^stations"  in  Cambridge.  There  is 
no  better  spot  for  recalling  the  lines 
from  Grav*8  ''Installation  Ode." 
Like  Wordsworth,  he  delighted  in 
the  O^ege  groves : — 

*  Tc  brown  (/erardiiog  groves 
That  oontempUtton  loves. 
When  willowy  Oamus  lingers  with  deUght  I 
Oft  at  the  blQsli  of  dawn 
1  trod  your  level  lawn. 
Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-bright 
In  doisten  dim,  far  from  the  hannts  of  fouy. 
With  Freedom  hy  my  side,  and  aoftpeyed 
Melancholy." 

Of  the  illustrious  men  connected 
with  King's,  only  a  very  few  can  be 
here  mentioned.  John  Frith,  mar- 
tyred 1558;  Sir  John  C&eke,  pro- 
vost (d.  1557):  Phineas  Fletcher, 
the  poet  (d.  1650);  Pearson,  Bp.  of 
Chester,  feUow  (d.  1686);  WaUer, 
the  poet  (d.  1687) ;  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
pole,  his  brother  Horatio,  Lord  Wal- 
pole  of  Wolterton ;  and  the  famous 
letter  writer,  Horace  Walpcde,  son 
of  Sir  Bobert;  Arohdeaoon  Coxe, 
the  historian;  Charles  Simeon  fel- 
low, the  great  evangelical  leader  of 
his  day  (d.  18S6) ;  Lord  Grey,  of  the 
Beform  Bill  (d.  1845). 

Of  the  Old  Cowrt  of  King's  Col- 
lege, on  the  N.  side  of  the  Chapel  of 
C.  0.  C,  only  part  of  the  gateway  now 
remains.  The  court  was  sold  to  the 
University  soon  after  Wilkins  had 
completed  his  operations  for  the 
College,  and  all  was  pulled  down 
except  what  remains  of  the  gateway. 
( For  this  see  ante — the  Wood wardian 
Museum). 

Opposite  King's,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Trumpington-street,  is  Bt,  Edwar^a 
Ch,  (see  ChurcheSy  post). 

Beyond  King's,  on  the  E.  side 
of  TrumpmgtonHBtreet,  is  Corpui 
Chriili  College.  The  very  interesting 
Ch,  of  8t.  Benedict  (see  Churches,  pod) 
opens  from  Benet-street,  N.  of  the 
College,  and  adjoining  it  is  an  en- 
trance to  the  New  Mueewn,  aeeposL 
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The  bnildings  of  Corpui  Christi 
CciUUge  are  almost  entirely  modem. 
The  chief  objects  of  interest  here 
are  the  remarkable  collection  of 
M8S.  given  by  Abp.  Parker;  and 
the  very  fine  pUUe  given  to  the 
College  oy  the  same  Abp.  Neither 
can  be  seen,  however,  witnont  special 
permission. 

Corpus  Christi  College  was  founded 
in  1352,  by  the  alderman  and 
brethren  of  the  united  guilds  of 
Corpus  Christi  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  These  guilds,  which  had 
long  existed  separately,  were  united 
shortly  before  the  foundation  of  the 
College.  Many  distinguished  per- 
sonages were  enrolled  among  their 
members,  and  Henry  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster was  alderman  of  the  united 
g^d  at  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  the  College.  The  house  was  at 
first  small,  out  it  soon  acquired 
lands  and  wealth  by  the  benefactions 
of  various  persons,  chiefly  mayors 
and  burgesses  of  Cambridge,  and 
members  of  the  Ruild.  At  the  close 
of  the  centy.  in  which  it  was  founded 
it  began  to  be  known  as  Benet 
College,  from  the  neighbouring  ch. 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  its  true  name 
has  been  generally  revived  only 
within  the  present  century.  It  is 
the  only  college  founded  by  such 
a  guild  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
(The  college  of  the  same  name  in 
OiLford  was  not  founded  until  1516, 
by  Bishop  Fox;  and  it  does  not- 
appear  for  what  special  reason  that 
name  was  assigned  to  it) 

The  old  buildings  of  Corpus  were 
small  and  inconvenient.  One  small 
court,  covered  with  ivy,  and  rather 
picturesque,  with  its  steep  roofs, 
remains.  The  present  great  court 
was  begun  in  1823.  The  archi- 
tect was  WiOiam  WHkina,  who  in 
the  following  year  (1824)  designed 
and  began  the  principal  buildings  of 
King's  College.  Corpus  has  thus 
the  distinction  of  having  begim  that 
series  of  new  and  extensive  recon- 
structions which  has  been  in  pro* 


gress,  with  some  znienniBskiD,  frnm 
that  time  until  the  present. 

The  HdO,  on  the  K.  side  of  tbe 
principal  court,  is  said  to  have  been 
partly  designed  after  the  great  hall 
of  Kenilworth.  It  contains  portraits 
of  Abp.  Parker  (modem);  Abp. 
Herrine  (of  Canterbury,  d.  1737  u 
and  Abp.  Tenison  (Cantei^iiiy,  d. 
1715).  In  the  Oombinatian  Koeaa 
are  portraits  of  Erasmus  and  Colet, 
and  of  Sir  John  Cust,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  d.  1770l  Hoe 
is  also  a  copy  of  Baffiielle's  School  of 
Athens,  said  to  be  by  N.  Pousain, 
and  given  to  the  college  by  Wilkins 
the  architect.  The  CAopel,  at  present 
very  indi£ferent,  but  which  is  in 
course  of  enlargement  and  alteratioQ« 
was  built  in  1827.  It  containa  no- 
thing of  interest.  In  tbe  MagUr** 
Lodge^  beyond  it,  are  two  portzaits 
of  Abp.  Parker,  portraits  of  Prince 
Henry  and  Prince  Charlea,  Sir 
Nicholas  Baoon,  Dr.  Love  aad  Dr. 
Spencer,  both  I^Usters  of  the  College 
(the  latter  Dean  <^  Ely,  antbor  of 
a  book  ^  De  Legibus  Etebneonna  'X 
and  some  others.  Abp.  Parker  was 
Master  from  1544  to  155a  In  ld5» 
he  became  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  and 
both  before  and  after  his  elevatioD 
to  that  see  he  was  a  moat  libenl 
benefactor  to  Corpus.  The  pUU* 
given  by  him  is  exceedingly  fine. 
It  consists  of  a  very  graoefol  and 
enriched  salt-cellar,  deserving  special 
notice ;  a  magnificent  ewer  and  oasin; 
a  covered  oup;  and  13  apostle 
spoons,  for  the  use  of  the  Master  and 
12  fellows.  This  plate  is  said  t£» 
be  of  German  workmanship,  and  is 
curiously  stamped  and  enaonelled. 
(It  has  been  figured  in  Smithes 
'  Specimens  of  CoUege  Plate,'  CamK, 
1845).  With  it  are  preserved  a  cap. 
called  ^  the  cup  of  the  three  kings.* 
of  dark-brown  wood,  with  aOv^ 
enrichments.  On  the  lip  of  the  bowl 
are  the  names  ^Jasper,  Melehior, 
Balthazar;'  and  a  drinking-horn, 
given  in  1347,  by  John  GekiooRte, 
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aldennan  of  the  guild  which  founded 
the  College.  It  is  tipped  with  silver, 
and  ia  a  grand  relic,  fit  for  the  hall 
oftheKingofThule. 

The  Library  is  a  good  and  lofty 
room.  The  great  treasure  of  the 
collection,  and  one  of  the  great 
treasures  of  Cambridge,  is  the  MS. 
library,  rescued  by  Abp.  Parker 
from  the  stores  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries.  It  consists  of  400 
volumes,  all  interesting  and  curious, 
and  very  stringent  rules  for  their 
preservation  and  safe-keeping  were 
laid  down  by  the  Abp.,  and  are 
still  to  aome  extent  in  force.  An 
excellent  catalogue  was  made  (and 
printed)  by  Nasmith,  a  fellow  of 
Corpus,  in  1777.  The  two  most 
noticeable  MSS.  are— a  famous  copy 
of  the  four  Gospels,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  one  of  the 
books  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  St 
Augustine,  by  the  hands  of  Law- 
rence and  Peter,  who  had  gone  to 
Borne  to  report  the  success  of  the 
English  mission,  and  brought  back 
books  and  other  presents  on  their 
return.  Another  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
which  has  the  same  claim,  exists  in 
the  Bodleian.  They  are  among  *  the 
most  ancient  books  that  ever  were 
read  in  England,'  and  before  the 
Dissolution  had  belonged  to  St. 
Augustine's  monastery  at  Canter- 
bury. Within  the  cover  of  the 
Cambridge  MS.  Tischendorf  has 
noted  that  it  closely  resembles  an 
Italian  MS.  of  the  6th  centy.*  The 
other  notioeable  volume  is  Parker's 
original  MS.  of  the  39  Articles,  with 
autograph  signatures  of  the  bishops. 
Bound  up  with  it  is  a  collection  of 
reformers'  letters. 

Among  the  eminent  scholars  of 
Cotrpus  are  Wishart,  the  martyr  of 
Si.  Andrews  (d.  1546) ;  Lord  Keeper 
Sir  N.  Baeon  (d.  1579);  Marlowe, 
the  dramatist  (d.  1593) ;  Fletcher, 

•  The  OBinbridgeMS.  hu  been  most  care- 
Ml  J  dMcrfbed  and  illmtrated  In  Westwood^s 
•  PalMgnphto  Stcra  PlctorlA.' 


the  dramatist  (d.  1625);  Richard 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork  (d.  1643);  Teni- 
son  (d.  1715);  and  Herring  (d. 
1757),  Abp.  of  Canterbury ;  Samuel 
Wesley,  father  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  (d.  1735) ;  Stukeley,  the  an- 
tiquary (d.  1765) ;  Gk>ugh,  editor  of 
Camden  (d.  1809.) 

Adjoining  Corpus  S.  is  8L  Bo- 
tolph'B  Ch,  (see  Churehe^  poet). 
Opposite  Corpus  is  St.  Catherine's 
College. 

8i.Catheriw^8  CoOege-ofredhnck. 
to  be  recognized  by  the  iron  railing 
which  divides  it  from  Trumpingtono 
street— will  not  long  detain  the  visi- 
tor. It  was  founded  in  1475  by  Robert 
Woodlark,  Provost  of  King's,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  The 
present  buildings  are  not  ancient, 
A  rebuilding  of  the  entire  College 
was  begun  m  1680.  Onlv  part  of 
the  principal  court  was  then  com- 
pleted, ana  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  side 
was  not  finished  until  1755.  A 
fourth  side,  towards  Trumpingtou* 
street,  was  intended ;  but  has  never 
been  built.  The  court  is  VJ^i^i  but 
far  from  bad  in  design.  The  hall, 
which  has  been  lately  Gothicized, 
has  hardly  been  improved  by  the 
operation.  At  any  rate,  its  exterior 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  court.  The  Chapel,  very  plain, 
but  containing  some  good  carving, 
was  consecrated  by  Simon  Patrick, 
Bp.  of  Ely,  in  1704.  Sir  William 
Dawes,  Master  and  Abp.  of  York 
(d.  1724)  is  buried  here,  without  a 
memorial.  In  the  antechapel  are 
memorials  for  John  Addenbrooke 
(founder  of  the  hospital),  fellow  (d. 
1719 ;)  and  for  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Coop- 
land,  fellow,  killed  by  the  sepoys  at 
Gwalior,  1857.  In  the  HaU  are 
portraits  of  the  founder ;  of  Bp.  Head- 
ley  ;  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Master,  the  well- 
known  Oriental  scholar  (d.  1675); 
Bp.  Sherlock,  and  others.  In  the 
Combination  Room  are  portraits  of 
Archdeacon  Blackbume  (d.  1787) ; 
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and  of  Charles  11.  when  a  boy ;  John 
Bradford  (martyred  1555);  Ray,  the 
naturalist  (d.  1705);  Strype,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  compiler 
(d.  1737) ;  Joseph  Milner,  the  church 
historian  (d.  1797);  and  Charles 
Hardwick,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  were, 
besides  the  distinguished  men 
already  mentioned,  educated  and 
attached  to  St  Catherine's. 

There  is  a  small  court,  dating 
1626,  behind  the  hall.  A  portal  in 
the  centre  of  the  principal  conrt 
leads  into  the  street  at  the  back  of 
the  College,  the  principal  street  in 
Cambridge,  until  King's  College 
encroached  on  it,  and  at  last  com- 
pelled a  change  of  the  main  highway 
to  Trumpington-street 

Queen's  College,  at  the  back  of 
St  Catiierine's,  is  reached  eitiier  by 
passing  through  the  court  of  that 
college,  or  by  turning  down  Silyei^ 
street,  opposite  St  Botolph's  Ch. 

Queen*8  CoUegey  although  not  one 
of  the  most  ancient  foundations  in 
the  UniTersity,  is  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  the  colleges,  and 
retains  its  antique  character  more 
oomptletely  than  any  other.  It  was 
here  *that  Erasmus  UTed  during  his 
residence  at  Cambridge,  whither 
he  was  invited  by  Fisher,  Bp.  of 
Rochester  and  President  of  Queens', 
by  whose  influence  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lady  Margaret's  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  Professor  of  Greek. 
Erasmus  complained  bitterly  of  the 
Cambridge  beer  and  of  the  cost  of 
Uving.  The  beer  of  Queens'  has  no 
doubt  improved  during  the  last  three 
centuries.  In.  other  respects  the 
college  has  hardly  kept  the  position 
it  held  in  the  days  of  Erasmus. 

The  teeond  oourt,  and  the  view  in 
the  garden  court,  are  very  pic- 
turesque. The  interior  worth  most 
attention  is  a  gallery  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Lodge,  which  of  course  is  only 
to  be  seen  by  special  permission. 

Queens'  College  is  so  named  firom 


its  foundress,  Margaret  of  Anjov. 
who,  after  her  husband  Henry  VI 
had  founded  King's  in  1440,  and 
had  ahx)  founded  in  1446  »  CoUeer 
of  St  Mary  and  St  Bernard,  prayed 
the  king  that  the  latter  foimdBtiia 
might  be  made  over  to  hia  ^  hnmbk 
wyf,"  and  that  it  might  be  called 
the  '*  Queen's  CoUege  oT  St  Marganl 
and  St  Bernard."  There  was  almdr 
a  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  foonded 
in  1340  by  Robert  de  Eglisfeld,  and 
placed  by  him  under  the  miteotica 
of  Queen  Philippa  of  HiaiBaalt 
But,  ran  the  petition  of  Qoeen  Ma^ 
garet  to  her  husband,  there  was  no 
college  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge founded  by  any  Qoeen  <^ 
England.  Her  petiUon  was  d 
course  granted,  and  the  fmmdatica 
of  the  college  under  Queen  Margaret 
dates  from  1448.  Elizabeth  Wood* 
ville.  Queen  of  Edward  JTV^beeant 
a  patroness  of  the  college^  gave  it, 
in  1475,  a  code  of  statutes,  and  is 
regarded  as  its  second  foandras. 
St  Bernard's  Hostel,  a  boose  foonded 
by  Cistercian  monks  for  the  aooon^ 
modation  of  their  scholarB  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  therefore  plaeed  under 
the  protection  of  their  great  patron. 
St.  Bernard,  had  long  existed  on  ths 
site  of  the  new  CoUege,  and  Andrfv 
Doket,  the  first  President  of  Qaecaf*. 
had  been  principal  of  the  hoateL 

The  enir€moe  tower  of  brick,  witb 
turrets  at  the  angles,  is  part  of  ti^ 
original  building  (completed  ak^ 
1499),  and  figures  of  St.  Margirrt 
and  St  Bernard  appear  on  tbr 
groining  of  the  archway.  In  tb* 
firtt  oourt  are  the  hall  and  chacil 
The  HdU  was  entirely  modernised  ii 
the  last  century,  but  the  work  tbtt 
done  has,  so  far  as  possible,  hni 
undone  within  the  last  lew  vwn- 
The  old  roof  has  been  restored,  SS' 
the  windows  (including  the  ontL 
with  shields  of  arms  of  foanden. 
benefiaotors,  and  presidents)  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  HardmsM. 
There  are  portraits  (goodoopies  d 
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Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  Eras- 
mxWy  and  Sir  Thomas  Smi^;  Sir 
ThiMnaa,  who  had  been  a  fellow,  and 
was  one  of  Elizabeth's  Secretaries  of 
State,  left  all  his  Latin  and  Greek 
books  to  the  library,  **  and  his  great 
Rlobe  made  by  himself;" — and  a 
taU-length  of  Joshua  King,  President 
»nd  Lncasian  Professor  (d.  1857X 
by  Sir  W.  Beechey,  The  carving  of 
the  door  is  very  good,  and  shonld  be 
noticed.  The  lantern  on  the  hall  is 
entirely  modem,  and  does  not  well 
hannonize  with  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
terior. The  large  son-dial  in  this 
court  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  the  Combina- 
tion Room  is  a  portrait  by  Harlcnoej 
of  Isaac  Milner,  President  and  Dean 
<yf  Carlisle  (d.  1820),  author  of  a 
continuation  of  his  brother^s  Church 
JHiaiory. 

The  Library f  on  the  N.  side  of 
this  court,  contains  a  great  collection 
of  tracts,  theological,  historical,  and 
mathematical,  rangmg  over  more 
than  3  centuries.  There  are  a  few 
M88.,  including  a  large  folio  Salis- 
bury missal  on  vellum.  The  Chapel, 
part  of  Queen  Margaret's  work,  was 
modemhEed  like  the  hall  in  1773. 
The  roof  has  been  restored,  and  some 
stained  windows  inserted. 

The  ifmer  court,  surrounded  by  a 
narrow,  low  cloister,  is  very  ouaint 
and  unusual,  and  recals  the  cloister 
ooort  of  some  old  German  monastery. 
The  President's  Lodge  is  on  the  N., 
and  the  windows  of  its  gallery  look, 
on  one  side,  into  this  court.  In  its 
anangements  the  lodge  greatly  re- 
•embks  Haddon  Hall  in  Derbyshire, 
and  was  no  doubt  built  about  the 
same  time.  The  long  low  gallery, 
with  window  recesses,  its  old  furni- 
ture and  pictures,  is  exceedingly 
striking.  Picturesque  rooms  open 
from  it  at  either  end.  Among  other 
pictnies  in  the  lodge  shovJd  be 
notioed— a  small  portrait  of  Erasmus 
by  Holbein ;  a  portrait,  on  panel,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville;  Queen 


Anne  of  Denmark ;  Bp.  Fisher  ; 
and  a  full-length  of  Henrr  Hastings, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  for  many 
years  Lord  President  of  the  North. 
He  died  in  1595. 

8.  of  the  Cloister  Court  is  that 
called  B>ragnw8  CourL  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  rooms  at  the  top  of 
the  tower,  between  this  and  the 
first  court,  *'  his  labour  in  mounting 
so  many  stairs,"  says  Fuller,  ^*  being 
recompensed  with  a  pleasant  prospect 
round  about  him."  Across  the  nver 
(which  runs  at  the  back  of  the 
Cloister  Court,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
curious  wooden  bridge,  rebuilt  in 
1746)  is  a  terrace  overhung  by  fine 
elms,  and  known  as  Erasmut^  Walk. 
It  should  be  visited,  as  well  on  its 
own  account  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
curious  view  of  the  college  obtained 
from  it.  Adjoining  is  a  **  grove  **  of 
fine  old  trees,  which  may  possibly  be 
successors  of  trees  planted  by  the 
Cistercians  before  the  new  founda- 
tion. (See  CoggeshaU  Abbey ,  Essex, 
Bte.  2.  There  is  a  grove  across 
the  river,  much  in  the  situation  of 
Queen's  Grove.  Cogges^aU  was 
Cistercian.)  A  still  more  picturesque) 
view,  embracing  the  garden  front 
of  the  President's  Lodge,  with  its 
quaint  Elizabethan  oriels,  is  to  be 
had  from  the  Garden  or  Walnut-tree 
Court,  W.  of  the  first  court.  The 
E.  side  of  this  court  dates  from  1617. 
There  is  here  a  good  distant  view  of 
Kind's  College. 

The  fiune  of  Erasmus  overshadows 
that  of  other  distinguished  scholars 
of  Queens'.  The  list,  however,  is  a 
gEX)dly  one,  including  Fisher,  Bp.  of 
Bochester  (beheaded  1585);  Middle- 
ton,  the  dramatist  (d.  1627) ;  Weever, 
of  the  < Funeral  Monuments'  (d. 
1632);  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  (d. 
1640);  Lord Capel  (beheaded  1648); ' 
Culpepper,  of  the '  Herbal '  (d.  1653). 
Sir  Henry  Slingsby  (beheaded  1658) ; 
Fuller,  of  the  *  Worthies'  (d.  1661); 
Henry  Venn,  fellow,  author  of  the 
<  Complete  Duty  of  Man '  (d.  1796) ; 
B  3        ^ 
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Sir  J.  Egerton  Brydgea  (d.  1837) ; 
William  Scoreaby,  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer (d.  1857);  and  G.  C.  Gorham, 
the  famous  opponent  of  Dr.  Phllpotts, 
Bp.  of  Exeter  (d.  1 857).  The  number 
of  distinguished  royalists  educated 
here,  many  of  whom  shed  their  blood 
for  King  Charles  in  the  field  or  on 
the  soaftbld,  is  very  noticeable. 

Returning  to  Trumpington-etreet, 
on  the  rt.  (the  W.  side)  is 

The  FiU  Pr6»— the  Univernty 
Printing  Prest,  built  IS^iUd  {Edward 
Blare,  architect  \  from  the  residue  of 
a  subscription  fund  which  had  first 
suppUed  the  means  for  erecting 
Westmacott's  statue  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  bronze  statue  in 
Hanover-square  of  William  Pitt, 
With  its  lofty  tower,  facing  the 
street,  it  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  in  Cambridge.  The 
arrangements  for  printing  are  excel- 
lent and  on  a  large  scale.  John 
Sibereh,  a  German  who  settied  in 
Cambridge  in  1521,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  printer  in  the  town. 
Much  was  done  for  the  University 
Press  by  Bentiey,  but  the  old  build- 
ings were  poor  and  inconvenient. 

Pembroke  College  (1*  of  ^6  street 
after  passing  the  Pitt  Press)  contains 
in  its  chaTpd  and  haU  something  to 
interest  the  visitor.  In  a  charter  of 
Hen.  YI.  it  is  called  ^  notabile  et 
insigne  et  quam  pretiosum  colle- 
gium," which  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity, *' niirabiliter  splendet  et 
semper  resplenduit."  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, as  she  passed  it,  saluted  the 
building  with  the  exclamation,  *'  O 
domus  antiqua  et  religiosa ! "  The 
College  was  founded  in  1348,  by 
Mary  de  St.  Paul,  daughter  of  Guy, 
Count  of  Chatillon  and  St.  Paul,  and 
widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  the 
great  Earl  of  Pembroke  (the  Earl 
wa.<5  killed  in  a  tilting  match  on  his 
wedding  day),  whose  monument  is 
one  of  the   most  distinguished  in 


Westminster  Abbey.  TheCoimte«8, 
thus  *^  maid,  wUe,  and  widow  all  in 
a  day,*'  sought  solace  in  building 
this  College.  She  also  founded  Deo- 
ney  Abbey  in  Cambridgeshire  (see 
Rte.  35).  This  CoUege  was  at  first 
called  the  "•  hall  or  house  of  Valence 
Mary."  It  afterwards  became  Peni' 
broke  Hall,  and  within  the  {Mesent 
centy.  has  changed  its  title  to  Pem- 
broke College.  Hen.  VI.  was  a  great 
benefactor. 

The  College  cansists  of  two  oourts, 
the  largest  of  which,  and  the  front 
toward  the  street,  were  feK^d  with 
stone  about  1720.  A  new  master's 
lodge,  a  large  building,  but  devoid  of 
architectural  interest,  has  been  built. 
Further  alterations  are  bein^  made 
in  the  College,  which  will  rndnde 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Hall.  The 
Chapel,  at  an^  rate,  will  be  pseeerv^d. 
This  was  designed  by  Sir  Ckridcfpher 
Wren,  and  was  one  of  his  earliest 
works.  It  was  built  at  the  ooei  of 
Matthew  Wren  (uncle  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher), Bp.  of  Ely,  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  as  a  thank-offering  fer 
his  release  from  a  confinement  of  18 
years  in  the  Tower,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  1665.  Wren,  who  had 
been  a  fellow  here,  had  made  himself 
especially  obnoxious  in  the  dioceses 
over  which  he  successively  presided. 
Norwich  and  Ely,  by  his  "  persecu- 
tion  "  of  the  Puritans.  ^  He  was  a 
man,"  says  Clarendon,  **  of  a  sour, 
severo  nature ; "  but  [all  agree  that 
he  bore  his  confinement  with  great 
firmness  and  patience.  He  di^  in 
1667,  and  was  buried,  with  greal 
ceremony,  at  the  £.  end  of  thi? 
chapel.  The  chapel  is  good  and 
characteristic,  and,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  remain  unaltered.  The  HaU, 
said  to  have  been  built  about 
the  yeaf  1360,  contained  a  so-called 
portrait  of  the  foundress;  por- 
traits of  the  martyrs  Ridley  and 
Bradford;  and  a  bust  of  Wiiham 
Pitt,  by  Chantrey  (executed  lis^'. 
Pitt  was  educated  here.  (This  hall 
witnessed  in  1747  the  last  pabli; 
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dramatio  perfonnance  in  any  of  the 
oollegeB.  The  play  was  a  comedy 
called  ^A  Trip  to  Cambridge,  or 
the  Grateful  Fair,' — written  by 
Christopher  Smart,  the  poet,  then 
Fellow  of  Pembroke.)  In  the  Com^ 
hiwxtion  Boom  is  a  small  good  por- 
trait of  Lancelot  Andrewes,  made 
furtively  (aa  appears  from  an  inscrip- 
ti<Hi  at  the  back)  by  a  painter  of  the 
Hague,  *' tempore  prandii/'  Here 
are  also  portraits  of  Kdmund^ienser 
(copy  by  WiUon) ;  of  Bp.  Wren,  a 
good  picture ;  of  Gray  the  poet,  who 
lived  in  this  college  for  20  years, 
and  died  here  July  30,  1771 ;  and  of 
his  friend  Mason  (fellow  of  Pem- 
broke) by  Sir  Jo9hua.  The  portrait 
of  Dr.  Long,  Master  of  the  College 
(d.  1770)  10  by  Wihon,  and  the  full- 
length  of  William  Pitt  was  painted 
by  HarloWj  after  the  great  minister's 
death.  Dr.  Long  is  memorable  aa 
the  constructor  of  a  curious  hoUmo 
fphere  (at  the  comer  of  the  inner 
court)  which  revolves,  and  by  means 
of  points  pierced  in  the  dark  hollow, 
represents  the  appearance,  relative 
situation,  and  motions  of  the  stars. 
30  persons  may  be  seated  in  it. 
The  present  Libraryy  at  the  N.W. 
comer  of  the  first  court,  was  the  old 
chapel.  The  so-called  anathema  cup 
of  Pembroke  was  the  gift  of  Thomas 
Langton,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  in  1497. 
On  the  stem  are  the  words,  **qui 
alienaverit  anathema  sit," — ^a  denun- 
ciation which  is  said  to  have  kept 
the  cup  in  the  college,  when  the  rest 
of  the  plate  was  sent  to  Charles  I. 
The  foundress  also  left  a  cup  with 
an  inscription  exhorting  **to  be 
merry  and  make  good  cheer."  Pem- 
broke has  been  called  ^*  Collegium 
Episoopale,"'  from  the  number  of 
bishops  it  has  produced.  It  de- 
serves also  to  be  called  the  College 
of  the  Poets,  since  it  numbers 
Spenser,  Crashaw.  Gray  and  Mason 
among  its  members.  Others  to  be 
specially  noted  are  Ridley  (Master), 
1^.  of  London  (d.  1555) ;  Grindall 
and  IfVliitgirt,  Abps.  of  Canterbury, 


and  both  Masters  of  the  College- 
Lancelot  Andrewes  (Master),  Bp.  of 
Winchester  (d.  1626);  William  Pitt 
(d.  1805). 

lAtOe  St..  Mary*9  Ch,  (see  Churches^ 
po8t)  is  passed  close  to  the  entrance 
of  St  Peter's  College. 

St  Peter\  better  known  as  Peter- 
house,  although  the  oldest  college  in 
Cambridge,  displays  in  its  buildings 
few  marks  of  antiquity.  The  Chapel 
and  the  new  HaU  are  its  most  inter- 
esting portions. 

Walter  de  Merton,  Bp.  of  Rochester 
r  1274-1278),  founded  in  1274  his 
famous  College  (Merton  College)  at 
Oxford,  **the  first  incorporation  of 
any  body  of  persons  for  purposes 
of  study  in  this  kingdom,  ana  the 
first  effort  to  raise  the  condition  - 
of  the  secular  clergy,  by  bringinjc 
them  into  close  connection  with  an 
academical  course  of  study/'  the 
first  independent  coUege,  in  fact, 
^*  a  distinct  republic,  with  its  endow- 
ments, statutes,  and  internal  govern- 
ment," and  these  "  distinguished 
from  the  hall  or  hostel,  where  the 
other  sdiiolars  dwelt  and  studied 
only  under  the  ordinary  academic 
discipline.'*— JIfiZman, '  Lat.  Chr.'  vi. 
Bishop  Walter's  foundation  supplied 
the  model  after  which  his  contem- 
poraiy,  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bp.  of 
Ely  (1257-1286),  established  the 
College  of  St.  Peter  at  Cambridge. 
There  had  been  in  Cambridge  a 
hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  founded  about  1135,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Bps.  of 
Ely.  In  1280  (six  years  after  the 
Merton  foundation)  Bp.  Hugh  ob* 
tained  letters  patent  from  Edward  I. 
empowering  him  to  place  scholars 
instead  of  secular  brethren  in  the 
hospital,  with  a  direct  reference  to 
the  arrangements  of  Merton.  At 
first  there  seem  to  have  been  two 
bodies,  the  scholars  and  the  secular 
brethren,  in  the  same  hospital ;  but 
in  1284  the  former  were  removed  to 
the  site  of  the  present  College.  **  near 
the  ch.  of  St.  Peter,  without  the  gate 
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of  TrumpetoD  of  Oambridge.**  Hero 
thev  soon  aoquired  additional  ground, 
boilt  a  hall,  and  when  the  order  of 
the  ''Friars  of  the  Sack"  ma 
sappreased,  with  other  of  the  lesser 
orders  of  friars,  in  1807,  St.  Peter's 
College  became  possessed  of  their 
house,  which  was  close  to  Bp.  Hugh's 
foundation.  The  Bps.  of  Ely  were 
the  special  patrons  of  St  Peter's,  and 
many  of  its  masters  have  been  great 
benefactors  to  the  College. 

St.  Peter's  has  8  oourts.  The  firtt 
is  separated  ftom  the  street  by  an 
iron  railing,  is  of  no  great  antiquity, 
and  is  much  blocked  up  by  the 
O^jmZ,  which  projects  into  it.  This 
Chapel  was  consecrated  by  Francis 
White,  Bp.  of  Ely,  1638 ;  Crasbaw, 
the  poet,  then  a  member  of  the 
College,  wrote  some  yerses  on  the 
occasion,  and  one  of  the  charges 
brought  by  the  Parliament  against 
John  Cosin,  afterwards  Bp.  of  Dur- 
ham, and  then  Blaster  of  St  Peter's, 
was  that  he  had  made  divers  in- 
novations in  the  senrice  here ;  **  that 
there  was  a  glorious  new  altar  set 
up,  mounted  on  steps,  to  which  the 
Master,  Fellows,  Ac,  were  enioyned 
to  bow;  that  there  were  basona, 
candlesticks,  tapers,  standing  on  it, 
and  a  great  crucifix  nanging  over  it" 
For  these,  and  other  "  superstitious 
vanities,"  as  Smart  called  them,  here, 
at  Durham,  and  at  Peterborough, 
(where  he  was  Dean),  he  was  ae- 
prived  of  all  his  benefices,  the  first 
victim  of  Puritanical  vengeance.  In 
1643  Dowsing  visited  Cambridge, 
and  speedily  ''  set  matters  to  rights  " 
in  St  Peter's  ChapeL  He  pulled 
down  ''two  mighty  angels  with 
wings,  Peter  on  his  kneies  over  the 
Chap^  door,  and  about  a  hundred 
ohirubims,  .  .  .  and  divers  supersti^ 
tious  letters  on  gold."  The  stained 
glass  of  the  E.  window  had  happily 
been  taken  down  and  concealed.  In 
its  present  state  the  Chapel  is  not  a 
bad  example  of  Laudian  Gothic,  The 
old  stained  glass  (a  crucifixion— the 


design  is  nearly  identieal  wifli  tbt 
of  Rubens'  tHctnie  in  the  Antvsp 
Museum,  and  ia  said  to  have  bws 
furnished  by  Lambert  Loanbaid)  oov 
fills  the  E.  window,  and  oontasti 
very  fiivourably  with  the  Munich 
glass  ioBorted  in  the  side  window»- 
in  the  destruotion  of  which  Downs; 
would  have  found  much  eoi^genisl 
occupation.  These  wiodowa  wen 
executed  under  the  direeticm  of  FkL 
Aimmiiller,  at  Munich,  and  sie  of 
course  pictorial  in  design,  tbsir 
subjects  being  ftom  the  Old  sad 
New  Testaments.  The  two  eastern- 
most  windows  are  memorinla  cf  W. 
Smyth,  the  late  Begiua  PtofiBssor  of 
Modem  History.  The  colour  is  rick, 
but  the  effect  of  such  windows  w 
Uttle  better  than  that  of  waU-pointed 
blinds. 

Before  the  building  of  thisGhapd 
the  Church  of  St  Mary  the  Loss, 
known  as  St  Peter's  Chnrcli,  untfl 
in  1852  it  was  reconsecrated,  serred 
as  the  Chapel  of  the  College. 

The  Library,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Chapel,  was  built  by  Andrew  I^sne, 
Master  from  1553  to  1589.  It  is 
rich  in  medinval  theology,  but  coft* 
tains  few  important  books^  The  MS. 
of  Warkworth's  Chronicle  (extraidiiig 
over  the  first  13  years  of  Ed.  IV.— it 
was  printed  by  the  Camden  8oe.  ia 
1888)  is  preaerved  here.  WaikwYiik. 
who  died  in  1500,  was  Maater  of  the 
College,  and  the  MS.  was  hie  ova 
gift  to  the  Library.  There  are  a 
few  portraits  here,  including  that  of 
the  builder,  Andrew  Feme. 

The  second  court  was  refaced  wi& 
stone  in  1760.  On  the  K.  side  an 
the  new  HaU  and  Comirinatum  i2M»ia 
just  (1870^  completed.  The  atyle  ii 
verv  gooo,  but  simple,  Perp.;  tb» 
architect  O,  Scott,  jtm.,  aon  of  5r 
G,  G»  Seott.  Some  Norm,  windows 
found  in  the  wall  of  the  dd  half 
indicate  perhaps  that  it  was  part  of 
the  house  of  the  ^Friars  of  the 
Sack."  Two  ISth-centy.  doorway 
which  have  been  restored,  open  to 
the  butteries. 
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The  third  ooort  vbs  built  from 
part  of  the  bequest  of  the  Bey. 
Frandii  Gisbome  (fellow,  d.  1821), 
who  left  20,0002.  to  the  GoUeee.  It 
is  Gothic  of  that  date,  hardly  yet 
freed  from  the  thin  lines  and  narrow 
moulding  of  Strawberry  HUl.  Be- 
yond it  IS  s  small  park  or  **  grore," 
with  some  fine  trees,  ohiefly  limes. 
On  the  W.  side  is  a  portal  with  the 
aruM  of  Akxxsk,  Bp.  of  £ly  (148&- 
1500). 

St.  Peter's  has  nurtured  some  dis- 
tinguished men.  Among  them  are 
Oardmal  Beadfort,  the  Bp.  of  Win- 
chester so  maligned  by  Shakspeare 
and  by  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  (d.  1447). 
Warkworth,  author  of  the  *Ghro- 
niele.'  Andrew  Feme,  Dean  of  Ely, 
one  of  the  translatoFB  of  the  Bishops* 
Bible  (d.  1589).  Whitf^  Abp.  of 
Canterbury  (d.  1604).  Hey  wood  the 
dramatist  (d.  1648).  Crashaw  the 
poet  (d.  1652).  Brian  Walton,  Bp. 
ot  Chester,  editor  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible  (d.  1661).  Bp.  Coeio,  of  Dur- 
ham (d.  1672).  William  Sherlock, 
Dean  of  St  Paul's  (d.  1707).  Duke 
of  Grafton,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
Ternty  from  1768  to  1811 ;— it  was 
for  his  installation  that  Gray,  then 
Professor  of  Modem  History,  wrote 
the  ode  beginning  '*  Hence,  avaunt, 
*tis  holy  ground."  Gray  the  poet  (d. 
1771),  and  William  Smyth,  Professor 
of  Modem  History  (d.  1849). 

Beyond  St.  Peter's,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street,  is  the  Fitzwilliam 
Mosenm. 

The  FiiMwUKam  Mtuewn  (open  to 
all  persons  from  10  to  4,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays— on  other 
days  it  is  necessary  to  be  introduced 
by  a  graduate— the  library  is  open 
only  to  graduates  of  the  Uniyersity, 
who  may  introduce  their  friends)  is 
perhaps  the  finest  classical  building 
which  has  been  erected  of  late  years 
in  this  country.  Its  exterior  is  yery 
imposing,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
street  allows  it  to  be  well  seen.   The 


architect  was  Oeorge  Basevit  un« 
happily  killed  by  a  fall  from  the 
western  tower  of  Ely  (see  Bte.  35, 
Ely  Cathedral),  and  after  his  death 
in  1845  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  C. 
B,  CockereU.  The  wwk  prooeeded 
until  1847,  when  the  ayailable  taoda 
were  exhausted,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  interior  was  temporarily 
stopped.  The  site  (bought  from  St. 
Peter's  College)  and  the  buildings 
had  up  to  that  time  Cost  101,1952. 
The  Museum  was  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  .will  of  Richard  Fitz» 
wilUam,  Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  who 
died  in  1816,  and  left  his  pictures, 
library,  and  works  of  art  to  the 
Uniyenity,  together  with  a  sum  of 
100,0002.,  from  the  interest  of  which 
a  building  was  to  be  erected  for  their 
reception.  Other  works  of  art  have 
been  purchased  and  haye  been  be- 
queathed from  time  to  time,  and  the 
Museum  (besides  much  that  is  worth- 
less) contains  pictures,  statues^  books* 
and  engrayings  of  great  interest  and 
yalue.  The  entrance  hall  and  stair- 
case are  exceedingly  fine,  the  de* 
oorations,  design^ed  by  Cockerel!,  of 
coloured  marbles  lining  the  walls, 
shafts  of  marble  yerde  antique,  &e., 
are  hardly  surpassed  in  any  other 
interior  in  England  (E.  M.  Barry). 
Bed  granite  has  been  much  used.  €^ 
the  tower  story  (to  which  there  is  a 
descent  from  the  main  entrance)  are 
the  statue  galleries,  the  library,  and 
the  Museum  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society.  On  the  upper^  are 
the  pictures. 

Tne  most  important  pictures  here 
formed  part  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
legacy.  Mr.  Daniel  Mesman,  of 
Knightsbridge,  bequeathed  a  large 
collostion,  which  came  to  the  Uni- 
yersity in  1834 ;  and  Mrs.  Ellison, 
of  Sudbrooke  Holme,  Lincolnshire, 
gave  30  modem  paintings  of  great 
interest  Mr.  A.  A.  Vansitart,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  has  also  giyen 
some  very  fine  pictures  of  the  Dutch 
schooL  In  each  room  printed  cards 
will  be  found,  with  a  catalogue  of 
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the  pictnreB.  The  fine  ceiling  and 
lantern  of  tlie  main  gallery  deserve 
attention.  In  this  room  the  visitor 
should  specially  notice  : — Titian, — 
the  original  of  the  picture  called 
Titian's  Venus,  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  (From  the  Orleans  Gal- 
lery).— Paul  Veronese;  Mercury 
transforming  Aglauros  to  stone; 
inscribed  \vith  the  artist's  name. 
(From  the  Orleans  Ghillery). — Anni* 
bale  Ckirracci;  St.  Roche  with  the 
Angel,  (Orleans  Gallery). — Oaspar 
PousHn;  a  small  landscape,  very 
excellent.  Rembrandt;  portrait  of 
an  officer,  inscribed  with  name  and 
date,  1635,  very  excellent.  Gerard 
Dow ;  a  schoolmaster  and  scholars,  a 
portrait  said  to  be  of  himself,  both 
admirable.  Jan  Both ;  view  on  the 
Tiber — a  very  fine  picture.  The 
$otUk  room,  entered  1.  of  the  large 
gnllery  contains  (among  others)  a 
portrait  of  Prince  Albert  in  his  robes, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University ;  and 
a  portrait  of  William  Pitt,  by  Gaine- 
borough.  There  are  al&o  (in  cases, 
only  to  be  seen  by  special  applica- 
tion 1  26  drawings  by  Turner,  given 
to  the  University  by  Mr.  Buskin. 
In  the  room  beyond  is  the  Mesman 
collection,  an  a^tsemblage  of  small 
pictures,  few  of  which  are  worth 
much  attention.  Observe  a  Yenus 
by  EUheimer,  two  cattle-pieces  by 
Clomp,  a  pupil  of  Paul  Potter;  and 
some  curious  pictures  of  flowers  and 
insects,  by  De  Heem  and  Van  KeueL 
In  the  Ncvih  Room,  rt.  of  the 
main  gallery,  is  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Salutation,  by  ManzuoU  cU  San 
Friano,  the  gift  of  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq. 
Here  also  are  the  English  pictures 
presented  by  Mrs.  Ellison,  including 
a  beautiful  ^Grossing  the  Ford,'  by 
Creewick;  Danbye  'Painter's  Holi- 
day;' and  *  Mend  foot  Bay,'  by 
CoUins.  The  North  Gallery  contains 
a  very  fine  picture  of  the  *  Temple  of 
Bassn/  by  Lear,  an  artist  too  little 
known.  Here  also  is  an  early  Murilh, 
—•St.  John  the  Baptist  interrogated 
by  the  Pharisees.'    This  picture  is 


remarkable,— the  landscape  especi- 
ally so.  There  are  some  FitzwiUian 
portraits  in  this  room,  including  Win. 
Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of  Southamptoe 
and  Lord  Hi^h  Admiral,  falsek 
ascribed  to  HMein,  Two  portraits 
of  the  founder  are — one  (aged  19)  b? 
Wright  of  Derby,  another  by  Henr^ 
Howard,  R.A,  A  portrait  of  General 
Lloyd  (d.  1783),  a  well-known  writer 
on  military  afhira,  deserves  atten- 
tion. 

The  lower  or  basement  story  ooo- 
tains  tibe  Sculpture  GiUlerp,  EeK 
the  most  important  collection  id  in 
the  central  room,  and  is  that  giren 
to  the  University  (in  1850)  by  John 
Disney,  Escj.,  of  the  Hyde,  Essex. 
Tills  collection  was  chiefly  fonntd 
by  Thomas  HoUis,  Eaq.  (the  d<ia>iir 
of  the  Cromwell  portrait  to  Sidnej 
College),  and  Thomas  Brand,  Ek)^ 
who  took  the  name  of  Holli:^  on 
succeeding  to  the  property.  The 
estates  and  collections  men  came  !•> 
Mr.  Disney,  father  of  John  Dis&ey. 
Esq.,  who  gave  the  latter  to  tip 
University.  He  published  an  accoaot 
of  them  under  the  name  of  *  Mnseuio 
Disneianum '  (1846-48).  Remark  io 
the  central  room — a  young  favn 
piping ;  bust  of  Octavian  Cesar ;  two 
heads  of  Pan;  sarcophagi,  witb 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Achilles  ar^i 
from  the  story  of  Bacchus.  A  <?>- 
cular  cinerary  urn,  with  inscriptkn 
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(vixit  annum  unum,  menses  ^^\ 
Nolite  dolere  parentes.  Hoc  tanst- 
dum  fuit.'  The  greater  part  of  tat 
collection  is  good.  In  the  room  if  « 
bust  of  John  Disney,  by  Westman^t 
In  the  other  rooms  are  many  antiqr^ 
fragments,  some  given  to  the  Univ«^ 
sity  by  Clarke,  the  traveller  i' 
Greece  and  Ada  Minor,  some  givr^ 
by  J.  Eirkpatrick.  Esq,  and  otDer^ 
The  view  looking  tlirough  the  fooibn 
with  their  enriched  ceilings,  is  ven 
striking.  Oases  of  antique  viises. 
bought  from  the  executi>ra  of  CoIc4»l 
Leake,  are  placed  in  each  of  tht;  oxi 
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'ooma,  and  are  well  worth  stndj. 
Id  the  West  room  is  an  intereflting 
mall  model  of  one  of  the  Etruscan 
ADibs  discovered  at  Nola,  in  Cam- 
nnia.  The  skeleton  and  arrange- 
ut-nt  of  Yases  are  seen  within.  Here 
ilao  are  hutt$  of  Dr.  £.  Clarke,  and 
)f  Home  Tooke,  both  by  Chanirey  ; 
;he  first,  especially  fine,  is  that 
vbich  materially  established  the 
Kmlptoi^s  reputation.  Dr.  Maltby, 
Bp.  of  Durham,  and  Colonel  Leake, 
by  BehneM.  W.  Smyth,  for  many 
fear^  Professor  of  Mudem  History, 
i>y  Bailey ;  and  Professor  Henslow, 
^r  Wodner. 

The  Library  (only  accessible 
hrough  a  member  of  the  University) 
8  Very  rich  in  books  on  art,  and  in 
Sne  engravings,  including  a  noble 
ieries  of  Albert  Dnrers.  and  the  rare 
TriDts  of  Marc  Antonio.  There  is  a 
mrtfolio  of  original  drawings,  by 
Romney;  many  medisBval  MS8., 
5»iiefly  aervice-books — Flemish  and 
jennan  ;  a  cnrious  collection  of  MS. 
niuic,  chiefly  by  Italian  masters  of 
he  16th  and  17th  cents.,  and  a 
rery  fine  copy  of  Pimnesi's  work  on 
Knme. 

In  the  North  basement  room  are 
iminged  for  the  present  the  coUec- 
iions  of  the  CamDrid<;e  Antiquarian 
Mety.  These  include  numerous 
lint  and  bronze  implements  and 
>nuuijents  found  in  the  fens,  chiefly 
ihoee  of  Swaffham  and  Burwell; 
BQch  glass  and  pottery,  including 
tome  fine  Roman  examples;  Saxon 
'elics  from  cemeteries;  iron  weapons; 
I  fine  medieval  morse,  and  much 
iFhich  will  repay  examination.  A 
nllection  of  oriental  weapons  is  also 
tere,  and  a  mummy  brought  from 
E^pt  by  the  Priui-e  of  \Vale8.  The 
ibrary  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
B  arranged  in  cases  against    the 

After  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  is 
Maed  the  road  becomes  pleasantly 


open,  and  is  bordered  by  fine  trees, 
amongst  which  are  good' houses  and 
terraces.     1.  is  Addenbrooke'i  Ho9» 

?ital,  founded  under  the  wiU  of 
ohn  Addenbrooke,  fellow  of  Cathe- 
rine College,  in  the  chapel  of  which 
he  is  buried.  He  died  in  1719. 
Large  bequests  have  since  been 
made  to  the  hospital,  which  is  now 
able  to  relieve  annually  more  than 
1000  patients.  It  was  refronted,  and 
in  part  rebuilt,  from  the  designs  of 
Digby  Wyatt.  The  opelb,  exterior 
corridors,  and  the  large,  lofty,  well- 
lighted  rooms,  are  excellently  fitted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  building,  the 
front  of  which  is  very  pleasing  in 
design.  The  mixed  colour  of  the 
brick  is  especially  valuable  here, 
where  most  of  the  buildings  are 
dusky  and  monotonous  in  tint. 

A  short  distance  farther  1.,  at 
the  end  of  a  watercourse  formed  by 
the  town  and  University  in  1610, 
is  H6b9on*8  Conduit,  The  water  is 
brought  from  springs  (which  rise  at 
a  place  called  **  Nine  Wells,"  in  the 
parish  of  Great  Shelford,  about  3  m. 
distant),  and  from  this  place  is  carried 
into  the  town.  The  streams  which 
run  on  either  side  of  Trumpington 
and  St.  Andrew's  streets  are  thus 
supplied.)  The  conduit  is  a  pic- 
turesque hexagonal  structure,  with 
niched  recesses  and  an  ornamental 
capping.  On  it  are  the  inscriptions 
— **  Thomas  Hobson,  carrier  between 
Cambridge  and  London,  a  great 
bene&ctor  to  this  University  and 
town,  died  1st  January,  1630,  in  the 
86th  year  of  his  age."  "  This  struc- 
ture stood  upon  the  market  hill,  and 
served  as  a  conduit  from  1614  to 
1856,  in  which  year  it  was  re-erected 
on  this  spot,  by  public  subscription." 
The  Hobson  who  helped  to  erect 
this  conduit  in  1614,  and  bequeathed 
land  for  its  perpetual  maintenance, 
was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the 
Hobson  of  *  Hobsun's  choice,*  and  of 
Milton's  famous  epitaphs.  He  be- 
came rich  by  his  business  as  a  carrier, 
himself  passing  incessantly  between 
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LondoQ  and  Cambridge,  and  his 
death  (in  spite  of  his  86  yean)  was 
ssid  to  have  been  eansed  by  his 
having  been  obliged  to  discontinue 
his  journm  whilst  the  plague  was 
laging  in  Cambridge — 
^<  Death,"  writes  Milton, 

*  w«abAlfglaid  wbenht  had  got 


hUn  down; 

F^r  he  h«d.  any  time  this  ten  yean  MI. 

JDodnd  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and 
•Tbe  BulL' 

And  sorely  Death  ooold  never  have  pre- 
vailed. 

Had  not  hlf  weekly  oonne   of  carriage 


He  was  the  first  person  (it  is  said  in 
the  kingdom)  who  let  ont  saddle- 
horses  ror  hire,  each  horse  being 
sent  ont  in  due  turn,  whence  the 
proYerb. 

About  I  m.  farther  on,  1^  is  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Botanic 
Garden,  a  space  of  21  acres,  well 
and  pleasantly  laid  out  and  planted. 
It  is  open  daily,  with  little  restric- 
tion, but  the  green-houses  can  only 
be  entered  between  1  and  4,  and  then 
in  the  company  of  the  curator.  They 
contain  some  good  old  specimens,  but 
none  which  ^l  for  special  notice. 
The  garden  Ib  arranged  after  the 
natural  system  of  Ue  Candolle. 
There  is  a  large  piece  of  ornamental 
water,  a  fernery,  and  an  artificial 
morass  for  bog-plants.  The  Botanic 
Garden  has  only  existed  on  this 
site  since  1844.  The  older  garden, 
(which  was  formed  in  1761)  was  on 
the  N.  side  of  Downing^treet,  and 
in  it  stand  the  Anatomical  Schools 
and  Museum. 

Returning  to  Downing-terraoe, 
and  turning  up  the  Tennis  Court 
Boad,  Downing  College  is  reached  rt. 
This  is  the  youngest  of  the  Colleges. 
Its  founder  was  Sir  George  Down- 
ing, of  Gamlingay  in  Cunbridge- 
shure,  b.  about  1686,  d.  1749.  He 
had  been  married,  after  a  custom  of 
that  time,  when  only  15,  to  his  cousin 
Mary  Forester,  who  was  13.    They 


never  lived  together,  and  Sir  Gta^ 
Downing:  tried  in  vain  to  obtui  i 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  Ha 
will  provided  for  the  paasine  of  lu? 
large  estates  to  oertam  of  his  idk- 
tives  in  succession.  If  ibey  all  ditd 
without  issue,  a  college,  to  be  ciUed 
** Downing  College"  was  to  be 
founded  in  CambrCd^  In  1761  tC 
had  so  died,  and  the  Coaii  of  Chtt* 
eery  pronounced  the  will  to  be  biod- 
ing.  The  charter  for  the  CoUe^iifil 
not  pass  the  gieat  ssal  until  190O. 
Statutes  were  provided  in  1805.  and 
the  firsb  stone  of  the  new  ColkfM 
was  laid  on  its  present  site  in  If  st, 
1807.  The  architect  was  WilUaia 
WiUdns,  whose  Go^o  may  be  fts- 
died  at  King^s  and  at  Coipus,  woA 
who  was  decidedly  more  soooeflsfal 
in  hk  classical  design  §at  Downiair. 
Onlya  part  of  the  Cdlege  is  finished, 
the  W.  and  part  of  the  £.  side  of  the 
great  court.  There  is  nothing  with- 
in the  College  which  calls  lor  notioe. 
The  grounds  (at  the  baek)  are  ex- 
tensive and  well  laid  out  Fno 
the  front,  a  double  avenue  ran* 
for  a  considerable  disteooe  int^i 
Downing-street.  With  this  CoUese 
are  connected,  according  to  the  pp"- 
vision  under  the  royal  charter,  2 
professorshipft— one  of  Bo^^lisfa  lav. 
the  otiher  of  medicine. 

Walking  down  the  long  aTenw  "i 
front  of  Downing  College,  the  Ti>il^  r 
will  enter  Downing-street,  opposct^ 
the  New  Uveeum,  Part  of  this  vm 
built  for  the  Anatomical  Mnaeoa  ^ 
1832. 

It  has  been  added  to,  and  v^ 
ranged  for  its  present  purpoi^ 
under  the  direction  of  Salvin  r 
Professor  Willis.  The  bnildinir  > 
singularlv  plain  and  ugly,  altbocr. 
the  intenor  arrangements  are  tpt 
convenient.  It  is  probable  thst  i 
will  eventually  form  two  ooaii>. 
only  portions  of  which  exidt  &i 
present.  The  Museum  contains  Vi- 
ture-rooms  for  various  piofeevn, 
and  some  fine  and  interetting  av 
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lections  in  the  several  departmentB 
of  nataral  history.  On  the  gronnd- 
floor  is  the  Museum  of  ChmpafcUive 
Anatomy,  arranged  by  tt&e  late 
Dr.  dark,  professor  of  anatomy 
fiom  1814,  whoee  bust  is  in  it  The 
ooUeetion  comprises  the  private 
museum  of  Sir  Busick  Hardwood, 
professor  of  anatomy,  1785-1814; 
part  of  the  mnsenm  of  Joshua 
Brookes,  Esq.;  the  collections  of 
Dr.  Macartney,  professor  of  ana- 
tomy, Trinity  College,  Dablin; 
and  the  osteological  collections 
of  Professor  Bell,  bought  by  Dr. 
Clark  in  1856.  There  are  fine 
skeletons  of  the  Gape  bufialo,  the 
great  ant-eater,  elephant,  giraffe, 
ostrich  and  others,  including  a  per- 
fect skeleton  of  the  narwahL  Here 
are  also  a  good  series  of  vertebr»  of 
the  oonmion  fin-whale,  and  a  skele- 
ton of  the  dodo.  In  other  rooms 
are  the  Zoological,  Mineralogical. 
and  Botanical  Collections.  In  the 
ZorAogieal  the  Swainson  and  Strick- 
land cabinets  of  birds  should  be  re- 
marked, and  there  is  a  sood  assem- 
blage of  the  birds  of  Cambridgeshire. 
The  Mineralogieal  Museum  id  very 
rich.  It  is  made  up  of  manv  col- 
lections, the  most  important  being 
those  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Chu^ke  (the  tra- 
veller), bought  by  the  University  in 
1823;  of  the  hite  Dr.  Whewell, 
Master  of  Trinity ;  and  of  the  two 
fine  collections  made  by  Sir  Abra- 
ham Hume  (and  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  his  grandson.  Lord  Alford, 
in  1841)  and  by  the  late  Henry 
James  Brooke,  £sq.  (presented  in 
1857  by  his  son).  The  Botanical 
Museum  is  gradually  arranging 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Babing- 
toQ,  and  when  in  order  will  only  be 
exceeded  in  interest  and  importance 
by  that  at  Kew.  The  chief  collec- 
tions were  made  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Henslow,  but  the  museum 
also  oontains  the  herbarium  formed 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  all  of  which  is  here 
except  the  ordiises  (these  are  at 
Kew).    This  collection  is  especially 


valuable,  since  the  specimens  in  it 
are  tiie  same  as  those  figured  in  Dr. 
lindley's  books.  The  botany  of  the 
British  Isles,  and-  particularly  of 
Cambridgeshire,  is  well  represented 
in  the  Museum. 

The  Cambridge  Philosophical  So- 
ciety have  their  rooms,  and  hold 
their  meetings,  here.  Within  the 
enclosure  remains  a  series  of 
shallow  brick  arohes,  fragments 
of  a  priory  of  Augustinian  friars, 
founded  by  Sir  Geoffiry  "Pitchford 
about  1290. 

Behind  the  museum,  with  a  front- 
age in  Free  School-lane,  stands  the 
OftvendiBh  Physical  Laboratory,  the 
munificent  gift  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  who  was  second 
wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prizeman 
in  1829.  He  undertook  to  defray 
the  entire  cost  of  erecting  the  Labo- 
ratory on  the  condition  that  the 
University  provided  an  endowment 
for  a  chair  of  Physical  Science.  The 
building  oontains  a  large  lecture 
theatre  and  a  series  of  well  arranged 
rooms  for  the  promotion  of  research. 
The  collection  of  apparatus  is  as  yet 
(1874)  very  limited. 

Turning  E.,  through  Downing- 
street,  St.  Andrew's-street  is  entered 
immediately  opposite 

Emmanud  CoUege,  the  last  col- 
lege (except  Sidney  Sussex)  founded 
in  Cambridge  before  the  modem 
Downing.  It  was  established  by 
Sir  WiJter  Mlldmay  in  1584.  '"  I 
have  set  an  aoom," — ^he  replied  to 
Queen  Eliaabeth,  who  told  him  she 
heard  he  had  **  erected  a  Puritan 
foundation" — *' which  when  it  be< 
comes  an  oak,  God  alone  knows 
what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof."  Em- 
manuel did  in  effect  remain  strongly 
Puritan  until  at  least  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  but  the  list  of  its 
distinguished  members  proves  that 
it  has  since  that  time  been  bv  no 
means  confined  to  any  special  sohooL 
It  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  Do- 
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minican  ocmyent  established  in  Cam- 
bridge in  the  13th  oentj.,  and  of 
considerable  mark,  and  portions  of 
the  ancient  buildings,  especially  the 
refectory  and  the  oliapel,  were  (it  is 
asserted)  worked  into  those  of  the 
new  College.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
the  founder,  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
Mildmay  of  Chelmsford,  and  was 
actively  employed,  chiefly  on  matters 
connected  with  the  excheouer,  dur- 
ing the  leigns  of  Edw.  VL,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.  The  latter  Queen 
made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Treasurer  of  the  House- 
hold.   He  died  in  1589. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in 
Emmanuel  are  the  Library  and  the 
Pietwe  Gallery  in  the  Master's 
Lodge.  The  aichitect  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's College  was  Ralph  iStmont,  who 
also  designed  the  second  court  of  St 
John's  (see  that  College).  Of  his 
work  only  a  small  portion  remains, 
facing  the  College  close.  The  pre- 
sent chapel  and  the  picture  gallery 
were  btult  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  The  halt  and  principal  court 
were  modernised,  and  the  front  to- 
wards St.  Andrew's-street  was 
erected  by  James  Essex  early  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  An  additional 
building,  toward  Emmanuel-lane,  of 
very  indifferent  Gothic,  was  con- 
structed in  1824. 

The  front  of  the  College,  by  Bk- 
teas,  is  himdsome  and  substantial; 
and  the  modernization  of  the  first 
court,  by  the  same  architect,  is  not  out 
of  keeping  with  the  earlier  chapel 
and  cloister  which  form  the  eastern 
side  of  it  This  Chapd  was  designed 
by  Sir  Ckrigtopher  Wren,  and  con- 
secrated in  1677.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  Wren's  earlier  chapel  at 
Pembroke,  though  hardly  perhaps 
to  its  advantage.  The  altar-piece 
is  by  Amioani.  Within  the  cloister, 
which  extends  on  either  side,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Matter^a  Lodge,  with 
its  Picture  Gallery.    In  the  dining- 


room  is  a  picture  by  SirJoghua  Bff' 
noJdf,— children  playing  at  IbrieitB. 
The  ^joUery  (part  of  Wren's  de- 
sign) is  100  ft.  long,  and  oootaiiis, 
besides  numerous  portraits,  a  gK«t 
number  of  scarce  and  curious  his- 
torical engravings,  many  of  whit^h 
are  by  Vertue.  At  one  end  are  yes- 
traits  of  Sir  Walter  MUdmay,  tii« 
founder  (  Vantomer) ;  and  of  bu  sra 
Sir  Anthony  (D.  Mytentw  At  the 
other  is  a  full-length  of  Dr.  Hd- 
bech.  Master  of  the  College  in  1677, 
when  the  chapel  and  gidlery  wer^ 
completed  by  his  donationa.  Othff 
noticeable  portraits  here  an— A^x 
Sancroft,  full-length,  seated,  in  s 
library,  by  P.  Len$.  This  is  the 
best  portrait  of  Sancroft  (d.  1693- 
see  Fresingfield,  Suffolk,  Rte.  20), 
who  was  7th  Master  of  the  CoUe«;e. 
and  who  gave  many  valuable  bnoks 
to  the  Library.  Dr.  Bretton,  Mas- 
ter, 1665,  with  the  Chapet  (begun  in 
his  time)  in  the  background.  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Francis  Pemberton— 
whose  boast  was  that  '*fae  made, 
rather  than  declared  the  law*'— <»ik 
of  the  council  for  the  7  Bishopci. 
1688.  JoeephHall,Bp.  of  Nonhch 
(d.  1656).  (The  College  poesevn 
the  gold  medal  given  to  Bp.  Hall  hj 
the  States  General  on  his  leaving  the 
Synod  of  Dort  He  used  to  wnr 
it  suspended  on  his  breast,  as  it 
appears  in  this  picture.)  Sir  PeirT 
Oust,  1670 ;  Charles  Fane  and  John 
Fane,  both  Earls  of  Westmoreland: 
the  latter  (whose  portrait  is  by  Bom- 
ney)  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Dr.  Farmer,  by  Bomnty;  JnehoA 
Barnes,  Regius  Professor  of  Givt^k 
(d.  1712);  Sir  William  Temple,  th- 
author  and  diplomatist,  by  Ld^: 
Jackson,  Bp.  of  Kildara,  by  Goit^ 
borough;  Mr.  Hubbard,  by  Ouint- 
borough;  Balph  Simons,  the  arcL- 
tect. 

In  the  Hon,  which  has  a  gt^^ 
ceiling  and  is  handsome,  are  a  wrj 
fine  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Mildnuv 
the  founder,  by  Vaneomer,-  m  {k^ 
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tnit  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  alderman 
of  London,  who  oontribnted  toward 
the  original  fabric,  and  founded  fel- 
lowships and  BcholarBhips ;  and  a 
good  portrait  of  Dr.  Parr  (d.  1825), 
vbowas  educated  here.  The  hall 
oocnpiee  part  of  the  site  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Dominican  convent,  and  it  is 
UKrted  that  Simons,  architect  of 
tiie  original  College  hall,  used  part 
of  the  chapel  in  his  construction. 
Sunon's  work  was,  however,  entirelv 
Rnored  when  James  Essex  rebuilt 
the  hall  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
eenty. 

Among  other  plate,  the  College 
)Xtte0Bf«  a  very  beautiful  founder's 
oip,  attributed  to  Benevenuto  Cel* 
iim.  The  cup  displays  the  foun- 
der's arms  in  enamel,  and  the 
^en  W.  ]£.  loiued  by  a  knot 
The  interior  of  the  bowl  has  curious 
<^noes— sea  deities  and  monsters — 
vith  Anon  on  his  dolphin  in  the 
nidst.  Dt,  Pan^s  pipe,  tobacco- 
box,  and  stopper  are  also  preserved 
hae. 

The  Library,  a  very  plain  building 
in  the  inner  court,  stands  on  the  site 
<if  the  Dominicans'  refectory,  and 
vas  the  College  chapel  untU  the 
fiertcMatioD.  It  was  never  conse- 
eiBted,  and  complaints  were  made  to 
laud  of  the  irregular  manner  in 
vLieh  the  services  were  performed 
be — ^"they  singing  nothing  but 
a&rtain  riming  psalms  of  their  own 
ippointment  instead  of  y*  hymnes 
Ktween  y*  lessons."  There  are  now 
keie  about  20,000  volumes,  many  of 
rhich  are  rare  and  curious.  Among 
he  Hess,  are  a  collection  of  letters 
Kid  papers  relating  to  the  early  Re- 
Qnooera — ^Bradford,  Coverdale,  Eid- 
er, and  others — some  originals, 
tikers  oopies  in  contemporary  hands. 
Iiese  liave  been  printed  by  the 
*arker  Society.  A  Hebrew  Bible, 
ought  at  Venice  by  William  Bedel, 
^.  of  Kilmore,  for  its  weight  in 
Iver,  given  to  the  College  by  Bp. 
Ule^  who  was  long  a  fellow.     A 


noble  MS.  copy  of  Wicklifs  Bible ; 
at  the  end  is  written  **  jhu  helpe  us 
for  we  ben  feble  : "  the  book  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  Sancroft.  A 
MS.  of  part  of  Chrysostom,  from 
Parr's  library,  and  a  great  number 
of  Oriental  MSS.,  of  which  a  de« 
Bcription,  written  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  remains  in  the  library.  There 
is  a  collection  of  printed  Bibles, 
many  of  which  were  Abp.  San- 
croft's,  who,  as  has  been  already 
said,  left  a  lar?e  portion  of  his 
librarv  to  this  College.  His  bust  is 
placed  over  the  library  door. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  principal 
court,  and  at  right  angles  with  it,  is 
a  range  of  building  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  which  is  the  only 
existing  portion  of  the  College  built 
by  Balpn  Simons.  The  garden, 
seen  beyond  and  through  the  cloister, 
is  large  and  pleasant. 

The  **  House  of  pure  Emmanuel,*' 
as  it  was  sooffingly  called,  was 
strongly  Puritan  for  a  long  period 
after  its  foundation.  Bp.  Hall,  who 
was  educated  here  under  the  first 
Master — ^Dr.  Chaderton,  one  of  the 
translators  of  James  I.'s  Bible — 
declares  that  for  **  good  order,  stu« 
dious  carriage,  strict  government, 
austere  piety,  I  dare  say  that  societv 
had  none  beyond  it."  Besides  Hall, 
Sancroft,  and  Parr,  Emmanuel 
reckons  among  its  distinguished 
names  those  of  Sir  Roger  Tw vsden. 
the  antiquary  (d.  1672);  Edmund 
Castell,  professor  of  Arabic,  and 
author  of  the  ^Lexicon  Heptaglot- 
ton'  (d.l685);  Sir  William  Temple 
(d.  1700);  John  Wallis,  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometrv  at  Oxford  (d. 
1703) ;  William  Law.  of  the  *  Serious 
CaU '  (d.  1761) ;  Richard  Dawes,  the 
critic  (d.  1766);  Hurd,  Bp.  of  Wor- 
cester (d.  1808) ;  Thomas  Percy,  Bp. 
of  Dromore,  editor  of  the  famous 
•Percy  Relics'  (d.l811);  Sir  WU- 
liam  Oell,  the  scholar  and  anti- 
quary (d.  1836). 

A  short  distance  S.  of  Emmanuel, 
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opening  from  Begeni-street — a  oon- 
tinustion  of  St.  Andrew's-stieet — ^ia 
Parker*i  Pieee,  a  wide,  open  green, 
so  called  from  Edward  Parker,  oook 
of  Trinity  College,  who  held  it  on 
lease  in  1613,  when  it  was  bought 
by  the  town.  Cricket  matohes,  foot- 
ball, and  sundry  athletio  sports  are 
held  here,  but  the  diief  ''athletio  " 
quarter  is  Fennei^s  Oraundf  on  the 
farthersideof  Parker's  Piece.  Who- 
ever desires  to  witness  the  most 
recent  developments  of  academical 
strength  and  science,  should  visit 
Fenner's  Ground,  where  some  ath- 
letio contests  are  going  on  daily  in 
term  time. 

On  the  S.  side  of  Parker's  Piece  is 
the  County  Gaol. 

Betuming  to  and  passing  Em- 
manuel College,  the  next  reached  is 
Chrufs  Co2Zege— at  the  junction  of 
St.  Andrew's-street  with  the  Petty 
Cury,  Hobson's-lane,  and  Sidney- 
street.  The  ch.  in  front  of  Christ's 
is  St.  Andrew's.  (^Qeepost^Churdhea). 
(Messrs.  Swan,  carriers,  in  Hobson's* 
lane,  possess  a  curious  portrait  of 
the  famous  carrier  Hobson,  mounted 
on  a  black  horse.) 

Christ's  College— the  college  of 
MUton,  and  of  the  ''Plattmists" 
Henry  Moore  and  Cudworth — is 
chiefly  interesting  from  its  associa- 
tions with  the  author  of  'Pftradise 
Lost.'  His  rooms  are  still  pdnted 
out;  and  a  mulberry*tree,  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  him,  Is  still 
most  carefully  preserved  in  the  gar* 
den.  The  buildings  of  Christ's  are 
of  no  great  interest. 

A  foundation  called  "  God's 
House,"  for  a  master  and  **  scholars  in 
grammar,"  was  established  in  1439 
by  William  Bjrngham,  rector  of  St. 
John  Zachary  in  London,  on  part  of 
the  site  afterwards  appropriated  to 
King's  College.  In  1446,  Byngham, 
giving  up  the  first  site  to  King's,  re- 
moved his  foundation  to  the  present 
site  of  Christ's  College.  The  house 
consisted  of  a  master  and  4  scholars 


when  Mazgaiet  Beanfoii,  CoonteES 
of  Bichmond,  the  mother  of  Hecn 
Vn.,  obtained,  in  1505,  the  icipl 
licence  for  converting  Gk)d*s  Hg^w 
into  Christ's  College.  She  had  es> 
tahlished  divinity  profe&forships  ix 
both  Universities  in  1497,  and  hd 
made  her  arrangements  for  the  nev 
foundation  of  St.  John's  College  htf 
fore  her  death  in  ld09.  (See  6t 
John's.) 


The  Lady  Margaret,  who,  if 
what  imperious  and  self-wiiled,  vsi 
one  of  the  most  truly  religious  sDd 
charitable  peraonages  of  tlut  or  per- 
haps of  any  age  (see  her  flmefalsl:^ 
mon  by  Bp.  fisher  in  Wardsworth's 
*  Eccles.Biog.'),  is  thus  the  real  fooo- 
dress  of  Christ's  College.  She  en- 
larged the  older  house,  and  aettkd 
numerous  manors  and  foundatiooB  oa 
the  new  one.  She  herself  retaintd 
rooms  in  her  new  College,  and.  nyi 
Fuller,  once  '*  oomine  to  behold  it 
when  partly  built,  and  locking  out  cf 
a  window,  saw  the  deane  call  a  Guilty 
scholar  to  correction,  to  whom  sbe 
said  <  Xents,  lente'--*^  Gently,  gently/ 
as  accounting  it  better  to  mitigste  Us 
punishment  than  procure  hs  pa^ 
don." 

The  arms  and  supporters  of  tk» 
foundress  are  displayed  above  tk? 
portal  of  Christ's  as  th^  aie  abord 
that  of  St.  John's.  The  gateway  it- 
self  has  flanking  turrets,  aad  betocss 
to  the  same  class  with  those  of  ^^ 
John's  and  of  Jesus ;  but  portsl  a&i 
W.  fhmt  were  cased  with  stone  s 
the  last  eenty.  at  the  ooek  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Lynford,  Archd««eon  i 
Barnstaple  (d.  1724),  once  a  fieU^ 
here.  Nearly  all  trace  of  antktuJtr 
was  then  extinguished,  and  the  i^ 
terior  of  the  first  court  was  tas 
aftervrards  treated  in  similar  f^shi<« 
The  eastern  side  of  Tree  Ccwi,  h^ 
yond  it,  was  bmlt  about  1G42,  ssd 
deserves  notice.  The  design  is  tir 
tributed  to  Inigo  Jones;  but  althon^ 
it  is  not  unpleasing,  it  is  Itf  d- 
oeeded  in  beantj  and  dignity  by  tb 
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LmoBt  oontemponry  bnildingB  of 
:iare.  The  C^pd  ia  ancient,  but 
'2LB  much  altered  in  the  last 
sntj.  The  stained  glans  in  the 
:.  window  (ancient)  has  replaced 
mall  fignree  of  the  foandrefls,  her 
ither  and  mother,  her  son  Hen. 
''H.,  and  her  2  husbands,  the  EarU 
f  BiehmoDd  and  Derby.  Within 
tie  altar  nils  is  the  bran  of  an 
Dcledastic  in  academical  habit, 
soally  oasigned  to  Edward  Han- 
}rd.  Master  (d.  1583).  There  is  also 
slab  with  inscription  for  Ralph 
radworth,  Master  (d.  1681);  and, 
i^ainst  the  wall,  an  inscription 
ummemorating  Cndworth  in  oon- 
lectioD  with  Joseph  Mede  (d.  1638), 
nd  Henry  More  (d.  1687),  both 
ellows,  and  both,  like  Cndworth, 
mried  in  this  diapel.  •*They,** 
uns  the  inscription,  "  for  the  re- 
reat  of  a  college  refused  consider- 
ible  preferments,  and  here  led  a  life 
>f  Christian  contemplation,  charity, 
jid  usefulness."  At  the  W.  end  is 
m  ancient  full-length  portrait  of 
he  foundress. 

The  HaU  contains  nothing  spe- 
ially  noticeable. 

In  the  Library  is  a  large  blank 
x>lnme,  with  gilt  cla«ps  and  bosses, 
laving  the  arms  of  the  foundress  on 
be  sides.  This  is  coeval  with  the 
>jllege,  and  niay  have  been  intended 
»r  a  regiidcr. 

In  the  Master's  Lodge  is  a  por- 
xait  of  Cudworth. 

Among  the  plate  is  a  large  cup, 
rhich  from  the  arms  on  it  seems  to 
lave  belonged  to  Humphrey,  Duke 
f  Gloucester  (Shakespeare  s  Duke 
iomphrey).  It  mar  have  descended 
Eom  him  to  the  nmndiess,  and  so 
lare  come  to  the  College.  The 
'  salts ''  and  Apostle  spoons  are  also 
be. 

The  Oarden,  oovering  about  8 
icres,  is  well  laid  out,  and  some 
incturesqne    views  are   to  be  ob- 


tained from  it.  (Bemark  the  very 
effective  manner  in  which  the 
spire  of  All  Saints'  Church  rises 
between  the  trees.)  The  garden 
contains  a  large  summer-house, 
with  an  open  swimming-bath  in 
front  of  it.  Opposite  are  busts  of 
Milton,  Cudworth,  and  Saunderson 
(tibo  latter  Lucasian  Professor,  d. 
1739) ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  bath 
is  an  ornamental  urn  with  an  in- 
scription  to  the  memory  of  Joseph 
Meae.  Mede,  a  man  of  great  and 
peculiar  learning,  is  best  known  by 
Lis  'Commenti^  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse,' and  was  a  predecessor  of 
Cudworth  and  Henry  More—"  Pla- 
tonists,"  or  as  they  were  then  called 
**  Latitude-men," — learned  an4  ex- 
cellent, but  "  learned  rather  in  pro* 
fane  philosophy  than  in  the  Fathers- 
more  fuUof  Piato  and  Plotinus  than 
Jerome  or  Chrysostom." 

The  garden  of  Christ's  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  visited  for  the  cake  of 
the  famous  f»tfC>erry-lree.  A  constant 
tradition  (so  far  as  can  be  ascer* 
tained)  maintains  that  this  tree  wag 
planted  by  Milton.  However  thia 
may  be  (and  Mr.  Masson  in  his  Life 
of  the  poet  refers  to  it  rather  slight- 
ingly) the  tree  itself  is  venerable 
and  picturesaue,  in  spite  of  the 
props  required  for  maintaining  it  in 
its  present  position.  It  stands  on  a 
green  plot  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
Part  of  the  trunk  has  been  covered 
with  sheet  lead  and  banked  with 
earth.  The  tree  bears  fruit  plenti- 
fully, though  some  of  the  outer 
blanches  show  signs  of  decay. 

John  Milton  (b.  Dec.  9, 1608)  waa 
admitted  a  pensioner  of  Ciurist^a 
Feb.  12, 162|,  at  the  age  of  16  years 
and  2  months.  MxUSiCb  room$  are 
in  the  older  part  of  the*Colleee. 
They  are  the  first-floor  rooms  on  the 
first  stair  on  the  left  side  of  the  main 
court,  entering  by  the  gateway  from 
Si  AndrewVstreet.  They  consist 
of  a  small  study  and  bedroom,  in 
which  of  course,  as  was  then  the  cue- 
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torn,  Milton  had  a  *'  chamber  fel- 
low." Wordaworth,  in  the  'Pre- 
lude,' says  that  the  first  and  only 
time  in  his  life  when  he  drank  too 
much  wine  was  at  a  pcuiy  in  these 
roomd.  Milton  lived  here  for  7  years, 
leavinff  the  University  at  the  age  of 
23.  Iiere«  among  other  poems,  he 
wrote  the  'Hymn  on  Ghnsfs  Na- 
tivity '  (Christmas  Day,  1629),  and 
many  *  Vacation  Exercises'  in  Eng- 
lish and  Latin.  The  story  of  his 
having  been  publicly  whipped  whilst 
at  college — supported  by  Johnson — 
rests  entirely  on  a  passage  in  Aubrey's 
MS.  Life  of  MUton,  and  is  at  least 
doubtful.  He  was  called  **  the 
lady,"  from  his  delicate  complexion, 
beauty  of  feature,  and  long  brown 
hair ;  but  the  ofien-told  story  that  a 
young  foreign  lady  found  him  asleep 
under  a  tree  near  Cambridge,  and 
was  80  struck  by  his  beauty  that  she 
left  some  Italian  verses  by  his  side, 
which  led  him  to  visit  Italy  in  quest 
of  his  fair  unknown,  is  mythical,  and 
has  been  assigned  to  more  than  one 
great  poet.  Edward  King,  drowned 
on  his  passage  to  Ireland  (August 
10,  4637)  was  a  fellow  of  Christ's 
College.  In  the  following  year 
the  University  published  a  collection 
of  latin  and  English  verses  in  his 
memory,  and  among  them  first 
appeared  Milton's  *  Lycidas.' 

The  College  possesses  an  original 
model  in  clay  ox  the  head  of  Milton, 
deposited  here  in  1816  by  Mr.  Disney 
of  the  Hyde  in  Essex.  This  model 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  V ertue, 
and  was  sold  by  him  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Holies.  Vertue  held  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Pierce,  a  sculptor  of  some 
note,  who  carved  the  bust  of  Wren 
in  the  Bodleian.  Mr.  Holies  thought 
it  was  modelled  by  Abraham  Simon. 
From  the  models  were  composed  the 
en^pnvings  by  Vertue  for  Milton's 
•  Prone  Works '  (editions  1738-1753); 
Bysbrach's  bust  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey (1737) ;  and  ^oUeemaker's  bust 
executed  for  Dr.  Mead. 

Leland,  the  antiquary  (d.  1552); 


Latimer,  Bp.  of  Worcester  (d«  1557): 
Qnarles  of  the  *  Emblems '  (d.  1644 . 
Archdeacon  Paley(d.  1805);  andtrtf 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Livefptvi 
(d.  1828X  were,  besides  those  almuT 
mentioned,  educated  at  Christ's  G4- 


[The  name  of  the  Petty  Cwy.  tk 
street  which  runs  westward  opposite 
Christ's  College,  has  given  riie  tc 
much  speculation.  It  has  scoir- 
times  been  considered  to  be  derife^i 
from  petite  cure,  ** Little  Parish* 
There  are  some  old  houses  in  thif 
street  worth  notice,  especially  one  ob 
the  1.  hand  (now  an  innX  whicfa 
seems  EUzabethan.] 

{Chriiti  Vieem  are  open  greens  st 
the  back  of  the  College.  A  pasa 
leads  directly  across  tiiem,  crossing 
Jesus-lane  and  skirting  Jesa»- 
close,  to  the  hwU  <m  the  riviT  (iee 
port).] 

In  Sidney-street,  Holy  Trinity 
Ch.  (see  |nm£,  Chwri^h^  is  passed  I 
Sidney  Sussex  College  is  on  tht:  rt 
side  of  the  street. 

Sidney  Suetex  CoOege-~90  named 
by  its    foundress    Frances  Sidntj. 
widow  of  Thomas  RaddiiTe,  Eari  of 
Sussex,  one    of  the    greatest  aad 
worthiest  of  Eli^beth's  nobles— ii: 
assuming  a  false  air  of  Gotbie,  ba« 
almost  entirely  lost  its  original  ssi 
picturesque  character,  thanks  to  &* 
Jeffiy   wyatville,  the  famous  "^ 
stm(iive  "  of  Salisbury  and  of  I>x- 
ham  Cathedrals.     The  Ooilep-  «v- 
oupies  the  site  of  a  house  of  ¥t%i 
oiscans  or  Grey  Friars,  eotahli^^ 
soon  after  1224,  and  of  coasiden*:^. 
importance.     Nearly  all  the  Fr> 
ciscan  convents  in  the  coimtiei  > 
Norfolk   and   Su^lk  were  sob'' 
dinate  to  this  at  Cambridge,  wkNi 
was  an  academical  as  well  as  r^:- 
gious     foundation,     the     mcf&btrb 
usually  taking  degrees  in  dinnitj. 
and  one  of  them  (Oliver  Stanva^j 
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having  been  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity early  in  the  14th  oenty.  Tlie 
house  was  suppressed  in  1538,  and  in 
154t>  the  site  was  granted  to  Trinity 
College.  The  Countess  of  Sassex, 
to  whom  the  earl  at  his  death  in 
1583  had  left  considerable  estates 
and  property,  herself  died  in  1589, 
and  provided  by  her  will  that  5000Z. 
and  other  smns  should  be  employed 
for  erecting  and  founding  a  new  col- 
lege in  Cambridge.  If  the  money 
should  not  be  sufficient  for  establish- 
ing a  new  college,  it  was  to  be  used 
for  the  enlargement  and  benefit  of 
Clare  Hall.  The  College  was,  how- 
ever, founded  by  her  executors — the 
Earl  of  Kent  and  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton—the Franciscan  site  being  made 
over  to  them,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, by  the  master  and  fellows  of 
Trinity.  The  buildings  were  finished 
in  1599,  and  11  fellows  were  then 
appointed.  Successive  benefiactors 
did  much  for  the  new  college,  and 
Sidney  Sussex  has  maintained  a 
by  no  means  unworthy  position 
among  the  older  foundations.  Oliver 
Onmtodl  was  admitted  a  fellow  com- 
moner of  this  College,  "under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Richard  Howlett," 
April  23,  1616.  He  took  no  degree, 
and  soon  after  July,  1617,  became  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
There  are  stories  of  his  **  misbe- 
haviour "  at  Cambridge,  which  seem 
to  have  little  foundation.  Between 
the  entry  of  his  admission  at  Sidney 
Sussex  and  the  succeeding  entry  are 
these  words :  "  Hie  fuit  grandis  ille 
impostor,  camifex  perditissimus,  qui 
pientissimo  rege  Carolo  primo  ne- 
laria  c»de  sublato,  ipsum  usurpavit 
thronum,  et  tria  regna  per  quinque 
fenne  annorum  spatium,  sub  protec- 
toris  nomine,  indomita  tyrannide 
vexavit.**  The  writer  would  hardly 
have  been  pleased  to  see  the  por- 
trait of  his  **  camifex  "  in  the  place 
of  honour  it  occupies  at  the  lodge. 
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The  architect  of  the  Countess's  new 
college  was  BtUph  Simonsj  builder  of 


the  second  court  of  St.  John's  and  of 
Emmanuel  College,  founded  in  1584 
(see  that  College).  His  work  con- 
sisted of  a  single  court,  to  which 
Sir  Francis  Clerke  soon  afterwards 
added  a  second  on  the  S.  Both  were 
many-gabled  and  picturesque,  of 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  There 
was  a  lofty  ornamented  gateway  fac- 
ing the  street  All  this  work  was 
entirely  obliterated  by  Wyatville 
soon  after  1830.  The  brick  was 
covered  with  cement,  the  gables 
were  replaced  by  eccentric  turrets 
and  crowsteps,  and  the  old  gateway 
was  swept  away  altogether.  There 
is  consequently  little  of  architectural 
value  or  interest  here.  The  present 
Chapdy  plain  and  unimportant,  was 
built  in  1776  from  the  designs  of 
Jame$  Essex.  The  altar-piece— a 
"  Repose  in  Egypt " — ^is  by  Francisco 
Pitioni,  The  HaU,  wainscoted,  and 
with  a  modem  ceiling,  contains  at 
the  end  a  good  portrait  of  the  foun- 
dress, whose  arms,  properly  em^ 
blazoned,  are  opposite.  She  was  the 
4th  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney, 
chamberlain  and  steward  of  the 
household  to  Edward  YI.,  and  con- 
sequently was  the  aunt  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  who  by  his  will  left  her  a 
^'  ring  with  a  diamond."  Her  por- 
trait (the  artist  is  unknown)  is  a 
full-leneth,  standing  in  front  of  an 
embroidered  chair.  In  the  Librarff 
is  the  sculptured  face  of  Cromwell, 
executed  by  Bernini  from  a  cast 
taken  immediately  after  the  Pro- 
tector's death ;  there  is  also,  in  a 
cabinet,  the  skull  of  a  youthful  per- 
son encrusted  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  found  in  1627  about  10 
^ards  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
m  digging  a  well  near  Candia  in 
Crete.  It  was  shown  by  Dr.  Harvey 
(of  the  "  circuhition  ")  to  Charles  I., 
who  *^  wondered  att  it,  and  look'd 
content  to  see  soe  rare  a  thing." 
The  books  and  MSS.  here  are  of 
no  special  importance.  There  is  an- 
other collection  in  the  College,  en- 
tirely scientific  and  mathematical, 
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called  the  Taylor  Library,  founded 
in  1726  by  Samuel  Taylor  of  Dudley. 
A  mathematical  lectureship  and 
soholarakiipfl  were  also  founded  by 
him. 

The  MoBter's  Lodge  has  attached 
to  it  a  lar^  and  pleasant  garden 
^th  some  fine  trees;  and  the  prarden 
front,  where  Wyatville  has  allowed 
the  old  oriels  to  remain,  is  perhaps 
the  best  portion  of  the  exii^ting  Col- 
lege. In  the  dining-room  of  the 
lodge  hangs  the  famous  crayon  draw- 
ing of  Cromwell  by  Samuel  Coo]^^ 
wmch  probably  gives  a  more  &ith- 
ful  and  complete  impression  of  the 
great  Protector  than  any  other  por- 
trait in  existence.  It  is  on  paper, 
14  by  12  inches.  The  hair  is  grey, 
the  &ce  much  lined.  This  treasure 
was  given  to  the  College  in  a  some- 
*what  remarkable  fashion  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Holies,  of  the  Hyde  in 
Essex,  a  well-known  lover  of  art, 
and  founder  of  the  collection  which 
afterwards  passed  to  Ifr.  Disney, 
and  was  transferred  in  great  part 
to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  (See 
under  that  head.)  Mr.  Holies' 
name  did  not  appear  in  the  first 
letter  to  the  Master  and  Fellows, 
which  .ran  as  follows : — **  An  English- 
man, an  Assertor  of  Liberty,  citizen 
of  the  world,  is  desirous  of  having 
the  honour  to  present  an  original 
portrait  in  crayon  of  the  head  of  O. 
Cromwell,  Protector,  drawn  by 
Cooper,  to  Sidney  Sussex  College  in 
Cambridge.    London,  Jan.  15, 1766. 

« I  freely  decUre  It  I  am  for  old  Noll ; 
Thoueb  his  government  did  a  Tyrant  re* 

aemble, 
He  made  England  great  and  hto  enemies 
tremble.*'—^  JforveU. 

It  is  requested  that  the  portrait  may 
be  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  light 
from  left  to  right,  and  to  be  free 
from  sunshine.  Also  that  the  favor 
of  a  line  may  be  written  on  the 
arrival  of  it,  directed  to  Pierce  Del- 
▼er,  at  Mr.  Shoves,  Bookbinder,  in 


Madder  Lane,  Covent  Gardoi,  Lon- 
don." The  offer  was  of  ooone  ae- 
cepted,  and  the  second  note  rana  :— 
^  A  small  case  was  sent  yeetezday  br 
the  Cambridge  waggon  from  tk 
Green  Dragon  in  Biahopsgate  Street 
directed  to  Dr.  Elliston,  Masts  d 
S.S.C.,  Cambridge,  free  of  caiiia$^ 
It  contains  a  portrait  which  tbe 
Master  and  Fellows  <A  the  College 
are  reqwded  to  accept.  London, 
Jan.  18,  1766."  It  afterwaids  be- 
came known  that  the  portrait  came 
from  Mr.  Holies.  The  Qngiml 
letters  are  preserved  at  the  Lodge. 

Besides  this  portrait  there  are  ai 
the  Lodge  portraits  of  the  Ist  Lord 
Montagu  ;  of  Bishop  Montagu :  of 
Archbishop  BramhaU ;  and  of  masj 
of  the  Masters.  There  is  alao  a  por- 
trait of  the  architect,  Ralph  Simons 
The  College  possesses  a  very  beaoti- 
ful  cup,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Ctl- 
lini — and  not  unworthy  of  him -and 
a  large  and  fine  rose-water  dish  vsA 
ewer. 

The  name  of  Cromwell  ovei^ 
shadows  those  of  other  eminent  mea 
who  have  belonged  to  this  Collcec. 
Among  them  are  Samuel  Waid, 
Master,  one  of  the  translatora  of  the 
Bible  (d.  1643):  Thomas  May,  his- 
torian of  the  Long  Parliamcmt  (d. 
1650) ;  Fuller,  of  the  *  Worthies*  (4 
1661);  Abp.  Bramhall  (d.  1663); 
Edward  Calamv,  the  NoDoonfcna- 
ist  (d.  1685);  Thomas  Comber,  Ikan 
of  Durham  (d.  1699) ;  Sir  Bof^ 
L'Estranore  (d  1704):  Bymer,  c^tb« 
'  Fcedeia '  (d.  1713) :  Thomas  Wil»^ 
Bp.  of  Bodor  and  Man  (d.  17d5K 
Jones,  of  Nayland  (d.  1800) ;  Cecil 
the  ''Evangelical"  (d.  1810>. 

Jesus-lane,  between  Sidney  Sis- 
sex  College  and  Bridge-street,  \&ik 
to 

Je9U8  CktUegA,  remotely  plaoed,  az.« 
occupyins?  a  somewhat  similar  piK- 
tion,  with  respect  to  the  other  Al- 
leges, to  that  of  Worcester  College  it 
Oxford.  It  is  on  the  rt.  bank  of  ti- 
Cam,  which  makes  a  direct  bend  t» 
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the  S.E.  after  passing  St  John's; 
and  the  broad  space  between  Jesus 
College  and  the  river  is  entirely  open. 
King  James  I.  is  reported  to  have 
6aid  that,  were  he  free  to  choose, 
he  would  pray  at  King's,  dine  at 
Trinity,  and  study  and  sleep  at 
Jesus.  Tiie  principal  attraction 
at  Jesus  is  the  Uhapcl,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  £.  Eng.,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in 
Cambridge. 

The  site  of  Jesus  was  that  of  a 
Benedictine  nunnery,  founded  (by 
whom  is  uncertain)  about  1133. 
and  afterwards  much  benefited  by 
Constance,  daughter  of  Lewis  VI.  of 
France,  and  widow  of  Eustace,  son 
of  King  Stephen ;  and  by  Alalcolm 
IV.  of  Scotland*  who  was  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  house.  The 
convent  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Rhadegunde,  and  the  nuns 
were  known  as  the  <*nuns  of  St. 
Bhadegnnde."  The  house  was  never 
very  wealthy,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  University  did  it  no 
good.  Toward  the  end  of  the  15th 
centy.  it  had  fallen  into  such  dis- 
credit that  John  Alcock,  Bp.  of  Ely, 
in  1497  procured  letters  patent  from 
Henry  YII.,  giving  him  authority  to 
convert  the  house  into  a  CcUege  for 
a  master,"  and  fellows,  and  scholars, 
and  to  transfer  to  the  new  College 
all  the  property  which  had  belonged 
to  the  nuns.  The  College  was  at 
finjt  known  as  that  of  St  Bfary,  St. 
John,  and  St  Bhadegnnde.  At  a 
later  period  it  assumed  the  name 
of  Jesus  College.  Bp.  Alcock  is,  of 
course,  regarded  as  the  founder. 

The  Chapel  and  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  College  are  older  tnan 
Bp.  Alcock's  time.  The  CoUege  is 
entered  bv  a  lofty  gate  tower  of 
Wick^  built  soon  after  the  founda- 
tion m  1497,  and  very  good.  The 
toms  oyer  the  archway  are  those  of 
Rngland  and  France  quarterly.  C^ 
^ither  side  are  the  shield  of  Ely 
pnd  that  of  Bp.  Alcock,  whose  '*  3 
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cook's  heods  erased  "  frequently  oc- 
cur throughout  the  College.  A 
small  statue  of  him  has  been  placed 
(of  late  years)  within  the  beautiful 
niche  on  the  gateway,  and  the  niche 
itself  is  crowned  by  his  crest  and 
motto.  The  first  couii,  nearly  covered 
with  ivy,  is  open  on  one  side  to  the 
meadow,  and  was  built  partly  during 
the  mastership  of  Dr.  Sterne,  between 
1G38-1643,  and  partly  in  and  after 
1718.  (Dr.  Sterne  was  Laud's  chap* 
lain,  and  attended  him  on  the  scaf- 
fold. He  afterwards  became  Bp. 
of  Carlisle,  and  Abp.  of  York.  He 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  Law- 
rence Sterne,  author  of  *  Tristram 
Shandy,'  who  was  educated  here.) 
The  second  court  is  surrounded  by 
a  cloister  dating  from  early  in  the 
16th  centy.,  but  oocupying  the  same 
ground  as  the  earlier  cloister  of  the 
nunnery.  The  doorway  between 
the  2  courts  should  be  noticed ,  In  the 
second  court  are  the  entrances  to 
the  chapel  and  hall.  Beyond  again, 
and  fronting  Jesus  Close,  is  a  range 
of  buildings  which  have  lately  been 
refronted  by  Waterhouse,  and  are  very 
efiective.  A  new  block  of  buildings 
has  recently  been  built  on  the  side  of 
the  college  towarda  the  river. 

The  Chapel  (to  be  seen  between 
12  and  4)  was  the  ancient  ch.  of  the 
nunnery.  It  is  cruciform,  with  a 
tower  at  the  intersection,  and  is 
almost  entirely  £.  Eng.,  though  some 
portions  are  more  ancient.  It  is  re- 
corded that  in  1277  the  beU-tower 
(the  central  tower?)  fell,  and  did 
much  damage  to  the  ch.  In  1343 
and  1376  the  convent  was  greatly  in- 
jured by  fire,  and  in  1390  it  suffered 
much  from  a  great  storm.  It  does 
not  appear  in  what  condition  the  ch. 
was  found  by  Bp.  Alcock,  but  he 
altered  it  greatly.  It  had  a  nave 
and  aisles,  and  its  presbytery  was 
flanked  by  chapels.  Bp.  Alcock 
pulled  down  these  chapels,  the 
greater  part  of  the  nave,  and  the 
aisles  of  the  portion  he  allowed  to  ra- 
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main.  The  pier  arches  communicai- 
ing  with  the  chapels  and  aisles  he 
filled  up,  inserting  in  each  a  Perp. 
window.  He  rebuilt  the  gable  of  the 
S.  transept,  inserting  a  Peip>  window 
In  tbat  and  in  the  £.  end  of  the  pres* 
byfceiy.  A  Perp.  story  was  raised 
on  the  tower,  ana  a  new  flat  ceiling 
of  oak  was  constructed.  The  ancient 
ch.  was  thus  converted  into  a  college 
chapel.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last 
oenty.  it  underwent  a  '•  beautifying  " 
as  the  process  was  then  understood. 
The  rich  woodwork  of  the  stalls  was 
removed  and  sold.  (It  went  to  Land* 
beach  Ch.,  where  it  still  remains — 
see  Rte.  85.)  The  walls  were  oo- 
loored  yellow,  with  a  black  band  at 
the  base,  and  the  ceiling  was  plas- 
tered over.  The  choir  was  renewed 
and  refitted  in  1849.  The  ante- 
chapel — the  remaining  part  of  the 
old  nave — has  been  lately  decorated 
in  parts. 

The  restoration  comprised  a  new 
high-pitched  roof  for  the  choir,  the 
opening  of  the  tower  arcades,  closed 
when  the  plaster  ceiline  was  con- 
btructed,  a  restoration  of  the  £.  £ng. 
triplet  and  blind  arches  of  the  eastern 
end.  and  a  complete  set  of  wooden 
fittings  —  stalls  and  screen.  The 
effect  is  unusually  good  and  striking. 
The  graceful  piers  and  arcades  of  the 
central  tower  (E.  Eng.),  and  the 
very  picturesque  triforial  gallery 
leading  to  it  in  the  wall  of  the  N. 
transept,  deserve  special  notice.  The 
lateral  lancets  of  the  choir  have  ad- 
mirable shafts  and  mouldings.  The 
arcade  on  the  S.  side  forms  sedilia 
and  a  rich  double  piscina.  The 
choir  screen  should  be  specially  no- 
ticed. The  stalls,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, were  modelled  on  those  at  Land- 
beach.  The  glass  in  the  choir  is  by 
Hardman,  The  organ  is  new  and 
fine.  Much  colour  has  been  intro- 
duced in  both  choir  and  ante-chapel. 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  ante-chapel  is 
a  tablet  with  medallion  for  Tobias 
Rustat,  **  yeoman  of  the  robes  to 
King   Charles   the    Second,"    who 


founded  16  schobinhips  here,  ''aod 
found,  the  more  he  bestowed  upon 
churches,  hospitalls,  uniTersi^res  and 
colleges,  and  upon  poore  widows  cf 
orthodox  ministers,  the  more  he  bad 
at  the  yeai^s  end.**  He  died  **s 
batchelor"  in  169a 

The  Eaa,  on  the  E.  aide  of  tiie 
cloister,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
refectory.  It  is  Bp.  AloocVs  work, 
and  has  a  good  roof  springing  from 
excellent  corbels,  and  a  very  degant 
oriel.  It  was  wainscoted  in  1703;. 
In  it  are  portraits  of  Abp.  Cranmer 
(a  fellow  hereX  a  copy  by  Sir  Jotkwi 
Reynolds;  Tobias  Buatat,  bv  Sir 
Peter  Ldy ;  Abp.  Sterne,  and  Dr. 
E.  D.  Clarke. 

The  CombinaUon  Boom  is  rich  in 
portraits.  The  most  important  are 
--a  full-length  of  Bp.  Aloodc,  the 
founder,  in  episcopal  Testments, 
kneeling  before  a  table  on  which  a 
book  and  mitre  are  placed.  He  died 
in  1500,  and  the  College  accounts 
for  1596-7  contain  an  entry  **For 
drawing  our  Founder's  picture, 
12.  6«.  Sd."  It  is  theanefore  a  com- 
position from  some  earlier  pcntrait 
(For  a  notice  of  Bp.  Aloock,  see  Elf 
Cathedral,  Rte.  3.)  Abpu  Cranmer, 
by  Holbein;  to  the  waist,  and  on 
panel.  The  date  1548  is  <m  the 
picture,  and  the  words  ^  astatis  soa 
58.*'  It  was  given  to  the  Codl^e  by 
Lord  Middleton,  whose  wife  was  a 
kinswoman  of  Cranmer^s.  Henrv 
Vm.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  bn^t 
with  fiat  cap  and  transparent  wimpk 
over  black  dress.  Bancroft,  Al^  of 
Canterbury.  William  Harvey,  dis- 
coverer of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood;  half-length,  in  robe  furred 
with  sable.  There  is  also  a  baa^ 
of  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke,  and  poirtraits  cf 
some  masters  and  fellows  of  the  Cat- 
lege. 

The  Library,  a  large  low  locn. 
contains  a  good  collection  of  printed 
books  and  some  MSS.  In  one  of  the 
windows  Bp.  Alcodk's  crest  or  badge 
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is  oonspicnons.  A  crowing  oock  has 
a  label  attached  with  the  wcxrda  '£7^ 
ct^l  &\^JCT«f>— *^  I  am  a  oock ; "  and  a 
cock  on  the  oppoate  aide  replies, 
*Oirrws  mit  #7Ji>--**  And  ao  am  L'* 

Of  the  eminent  men  of  Jeeos  Col- 
lege, besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  sofEk^ient  to  name 
Fnlke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  the 
poet  (dL  1628):  Sir  Bichard  Fan- 
ehawe,  the  diplomatist,  M.P.  for  the 
University  (d.  1666);  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
(d.  1834). 

Opposite  Jeans  College  (in  Jesns- 
lane)  is  the  new  Ch.  of  All  Saints 
(see  pott,  Churehai)  removed  to  this 
site  from  Trinity -street,  where  it 
stood  nearly  flMsing  the  lane  that 
divides  Trinity  College  from  St 
John's.  The  spire  of  the  new  ch. 
is  a  fine  object  in  all  the  distant 
views  of  Cambridge,  and  groups  well 
with  the  surrounding  buildings. 

[The  Dolphin  Inn— once  of  great 
celebrity — stood  near  Jesus  0}llege, 
at  the  comer  of  what  is  now  known 
as  An  Saints'-passage.  Abp.  Cran- 
mer  vacated  his  feUowship  at  Jesus 
by  marrying  the  niece  of  the  land- 
lady of  the  Dolphin,  and  after  his 
marriage  lived  with  her  at  that 
uixl] 

A  path  across  Jesus-green  (turn 
up  Park-street  in  Jesus-lane,  be- 
tween Jesus  College  and  Bridge- 
street)  leads  to  the  boat$  and  the 
boathoiueB  ;  institutions  the  import- 
ance of  which,  both  here  and  at 
Oxford,  has  increased  to  an  extra- 
vagant extent  within  the  last  SO 
years.  The  Gam,  it  need  hardly  be 
said*  ii  very  inferior  to  the  Oxford 
liver,  although  the  course  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  art.  The  pro- 
cession of  college  boats,  which  takes 
place  annually  at  the  Commence- 
ment (answering  to  the  Oxford 
Commemoration)  is  singularly  pic- 
turesque.   It  fpUowB  the  course  of 


the  Cam  through  the  grounds  of  the 
different  colleges. 

Betuming  by  Jesus-lane  and  en- 
tering Bridge^reet,  the  very  in- 
teresting 8i,  Sepulchre's  Ch.  (see 
poel,  Chwrehes)  and  St.  Clements  Ch, 
(post)  are  passed  rt.  The  Cam  is 
then  crossed,  and  Magdalene  College 
is  reached  rt. 

Adjoining  St.  Sepulchre's  are  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Cambridge 
Union  Society,  a  societv  which  in 
eve^  respect  resembles  the  **  Union  " 
at  Oxford.  Debates  are  regularly 
held,  as  at  Oxford.  There  are  good 
reading-rooms  and  a  good  library. 
The  architect  of  the  new  building 
was  Waterhouse  (architect  of  the 
new  court  of  Cains),  and,  in  spite  of 
great  disadvantages  of  site,  he  has 
been  very  successful  both  in  design 
and  arrangements. 

Magdaiene  CoQege^  across  the  so- 
called  "  Great  Bridge  "  at  the  end  of 
Bridge-street,  is  the  only  College  in 
C!ambridge  the  whole  of  which  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cam. 
The  river  front  was  laid  open  to  view 
1874.  The  interest  here  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  Pepysian 
Librafy,  left  to  the  College  by  the 
famous  Samuel  Pepys  of  the '  Diary.' 

Magdalene  C!ollege  occupies  the 
site  of  a  house  founded  about  1428 
for  the  education  of  young  Benedic- 
tine monks,  sent  by  their  monas- 
teries to  Cambridge  for  education. 
This  house  was  at  first  called 
«'  Monk's  Hostel,"  but  about  1483 
it  became  known  as  Buckingham 
College^  probably  in  compliment  to 
Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buddng- 
ham,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  benefactor.  He  was  the  father 
of  Edward  Stafford,  the  last  duke  of 
that  family.  The  College  was  at- 
tached to,  and  had  been  founded  at 
the  request  of,  Crowland  Abbey; 
and  at  the  Dissolution  it  escheated 
to  the  Crown  as  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  that  abbey.    In  1542,  how- 
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ever,  license  was  granted  to  Thomas, 
Lord  Audley— one  of  Henry's  moat 
unhesitating  seryaots,  who  had  been 
actively  concerned  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  houses— to  found  a 
new  College  on  the  site  of  Bucking- 
ham College,  with  the  name  of  the 
"  College  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene." 
(For  Lord  Audley,  see  Essex,  Rte. 
11,  Audley  End  and  Saffiron  Walden. 
.  However  unscrupulous  he  may  have 
been  in  the  service  of  Henry,  for  re- 
ligion and  learning  he  did  more  by 
his  Cambridge  foundation  than  was 
attempted  by  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  enriched  themselves  from 
monastic  spoils.) 

Some  portions  of  the  older  Col- 
lege remain.  But  the  buildings  of 
Magdalene  are  not  very  imposing 
or  interesting,  with  the  exception 
of  the  so-called  "  New  Building," 
or  "Bibliotheca  Pepysiana,"  which 
stretches  across  the  E.  end  of  the 
second  court.  This  was  built  about 
1688,  and  is  sufficiently  picturesque. 
Over  the  windows  are  the  arms  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  Christopher  Wray 
(Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  toward 
the  end  of  the  16th  centy.  established 
fellowships  and  scholarships,  and 
much  enlarged  the  buildings),  and 
Dr.  Peckard  (Master,  and  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  College,  ciro.  1797).  On  a  scroll 
is  inscril^  Pepys*  motto^"  Mens 
cujusque  is  est  quisque."  The  date 
1724  marks  the  time  when  the  Col- 
lege became  possessed  of  Pepys* 
valuable  legacy,  which  was  not  until 
the  death  of  his  nephew  John  Jack- 
son. The  Pepysian  Library  can 
only,  of  course,  be  seen  or  consulted 
b^  special  permission,  the  rules  pro- 
viding that  the  presence  of  the 
Master  and  1  of  the  4  fellows  of  the 
older  foundation  is  necessary.  Among 
its  treasures — besides  many  early 
printed  books  by  Caxton,  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  and  Pynson,  are — ^5  vols, 
of  *  Early  English  Ballads,*  weU 
known  to  all  those  who,  like  the 
Clown    in    the    •Winter's    Tale,' 


"  love  a  ballad  bat  even  too  well," 
and  much  used  by  Percy  and  Evans: 
8  vols,  of  'State  Papers;'  the  Uait* 
land  MSS.,  consisting  of  andeiit 
Scottish  poems  collected  by  Mait- 
landof  Lethington  (d.  1586);  4  vols, 
of  Old  Plays:  4  vols,  of  '  Yulgam.* 
or  Chap  books;  many  ancient  Ga- 
zettes and  News  Pamphlets;  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  *•  Pocket  Tables,' 
with  his  autograph.  Here,  too,  is 
preserved  Mr.  Pepys^  famous  ^  Diary, 
from  Jan.  1,  165d-«0,  to  May  SI, 
1669,*  in  6  vols.,  written  thronghoat 
in  shorthand.  Its  interest  was  as- 
guessed  at  until  the  Hon.  George 
Neville,  Master  of  the  Collie,  and 
his  brother  the  late  Richard,  Lord 
Bray brooke,  laid  it  before  their  uncle. 
Lord  Grenville,  the  scholar  and 
statesman.  He  had  been  much  ac- 
customed to  reading  shorthand,  and 
furnished  a  key  to  the '  Diary,'  both 
of  which  were  submitted  to  th«Bev. 
John  Smith,  who  succeeded  in  de- 
cyphering  the  whole.  The  book 
was  first  edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke 
(2  vols.  4to.)  in  1825.  A  second  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1828,  and  a  third — 
containing  many  passages  whidi  had 
been  omitted  in  Hie  former  two— ta 
1848. 

The  CdOege  Library  is  distinct 
from  the  Pepysian;  and  although 
good,  contains  nothing  of  special 
note. 

The  Chapel,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
first  court,  was  restored  in  1847. 
There  had  been  a  plaster  coiling, 
which  was  then  removed.  Thf 
earlier  woodwoik  was  carefully  re- 
stored, and  the  old,  high-pitdwd 
timber  roof  (temp.  EdL  IV.)  brought 
again  into  view.  The  K  vnnS>« 
and  those  adjoining  are  filled  with 
stained  glass;  the  K  and  K.  hf 
Hardman;  the  S.  by  the  B^. 
Vincent  Baven  and  aome  other 
amateurs. 

The  HaU  has  a  Teiy  pictoresqix 
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doable  staircase  ftt  the  lower  end, 
leading  to  the  CombinatioQ  Boom, 
la  it  are  portraits  of  Lord  Audley 
(copy  from  that  at  Audley  End); 
Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham (copy);  oopies  from  portraits 
of  Dr.  Bainbow,  Bp.  of  Carlisle; 
Sir  Christopher  Wray,  and  Cumber- 
land, Bp.  of  Peterborough.  The 
portrait  of  Pepys  is  an  original  by 
Ldy,  and  of  course  yery  interesting. 
Tlioae  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
SofTolk,  who  died  at  Audley  End,  in 
174.'>,  and  of  John  Lord  Braybrooke, 
mark  the  connection  of  the  college 
with  Audiey  End.  The  terms  of 
the  original  foundation  proyide  that 
the  Blaster  shall  always  oe  appointed 
by  the  representatiyes  of  Lord 
Audley. 

The  Master^s  Lodge,  begun  in 
1833,  enjoys  large  gardens  and 
grounds,  and  a  terrace  on  the  N. 
aide  is  formed  on  an  outer  embank- 
ment of  Boman  Camboritum.  In  the 
house  are  many  portraits  of  the 
Ferrars ;  and  one  of  Edward  Stafford, 
3rd  Duke  of  Buckingham  (beheaded 
1521).  This  was  giyen  to  the  College 
by  Browne  Willis,  and  has  been 
engrayed  by  Houfaraken. 

Samuel  Pepys  was  himself  educated 
at  this  Collie.  The  only  notice  of 
him  in  the  Begister  Book  records 
that  Oct.  12,  1653,  •'Peapys  and 
Hind  were  solemnly  admonished 
...  for  haying  been  scandalously 
oyerseryed  with  drink  y*  night  be- 
fore." In  1668  Pepys  reyisited  his 
former  haunts.  **!  took  my  boy/' 
be  says,  *'and  two  brothers,  and 
yralked  to  Magdalene  College,  and 
tbexe  into  the  butterys,  as  a  stranger, 
and  there  drank  of  their  beer,  which 
pleased  me  as  the  best  I  oyer  drank ; 
and  heare  by  the  buttery  man,  who 
was  son  to  Goody  Mulliner,  oyer 
against  the  College,  that  we  used  to 
buy  stewed  prunes  of^  concerning 
the  College  and  persons  in  it."' 
Other  distinguished  students  here 
were— Abp.  Cranmer,  educated  at 


Buckingham  College,  before  the  Dis- 
solution; Abp.  Grindal  (d.  1583); 
Brian  Walton  (of  the  Polyglot),  Bp. 
of  Chester  (d.  1661).  Hutchins,  the 
historian  of  Dorsetshire  (d.  1773); 
William  Bell,  Canon  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  founder  of  "Bell's  Schools" 
(d.  1816). 

Magdalene  is  unique  iu  this 
respect,  that  its  masterahip  is  in  the 
gift  of  whoeyer  happens  at  the  time 
of  a  yacancy  to  be  the  proprietor  of 
"Audley  End,"  an  estate  now  be- 
longing to  Lord  Braybrooke,  who  is 
also  yisitor  of  the  College. 

Beyond  Magdalene,  passing  the 
churches  of  St.  Giles'  (rt.),  and  St. 
Peter's  (1.),  (see  pod,  Churches),  and 
proceeding  straight  onward,  the 
Cdutle  Hill  is  seen  it.  The  County 
Courts  (adjoining  the  road)  were  built 
in  1842.  Passing  through  the  iron 
gate  on  their  lower  side,  a  path  will 
be  seen  leading  to  the  mound  of  the 
Castle.  This  mound  is  a  natural 
hill,  which  has  been  scarped  and  cut 
down  probably  at  more  tiian  one 
period.  There  was  most  likely  a 
British  town  here,  and  the  mound 
was  included  within  the  lines  of  a 
Roman  station,  which  lay  entirely 
N.  of  the  Cam,  and  probably  (not 
quite  certainly)  was  the  Camboritum 
of  the  Itineraries.  Much  of  3  sides 
is  still  traceable.  A  terrace  walk 
in  the  garden  of  Magdalene  College 
is  formed  on  the  yalium — the  riyer 
face  of  the  fortification.  The  whole 
measured  about  1650  ft  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  1600  ft.  from  E.  to  W.  The 
side  toward  Cliesterton  parish  is  no 
longer  to  be  traced.  Many  Boman 
remains  haye  been  found  here,  and 
cojnpetent  antiquaries  are  disposed 
to  place  here,  rather  than  at  Gran- 
chester  (see  *  Excursions,'  post)  the 
Koman  Camboritum.  (The  Boman 
city  of  Granta  was  an  inyention  of 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Stukeley's, 
who,  haying  ^^  inyented  "  it,  declared, 
tiiat  it  was  founded  by  Carausius.) 
The  Saxon  Grantabzigge  occupied 
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probably  the  »iine  situation  as  0am- 
boritum,  and  the  town  (as  at  JAur 
coin)  spread  S.  of  the  river  after  the 
Norm.  Castle  was  built.  (If  this 
was  the  site  of  tlie  more  important 
Boman  station  it  must  haTe  been  at 
this  place,  and  not  at  Granchester, 
that  the  monks  of  Ely,  after  81 
Etheldreda's  death,  disooTered  the 
marble  sarcophagus  whioh  served  as 
her  coffin.  See  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  19.) 
Whetlier  Cambridge  or  Granchester 
represents  the  '*Caer  Graunt"  of 
Nennius  is  uncertain.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Granchester  may 
have  been  the  British,  and  Cam- 
bridge the  Roman  town;  and  a 
similar  suggestion  has  been  made 
with  reguM  to  tlie  rival  claims  of 
Norwicli  and  Caister. 

The  Norm.  Castle  was  built  here 
by  the  Conqueror,  on  his  return  from 
York  in  1068.  27  houses  were  de- 
stroyed to  make  room  for  it  (Domes- 
day). It  had  little  subsequent 
history.  In  1293  £dw.  I.  lodged  in 
it,  ^  where  no  king  had  ever  been 
known  to  lod^e  before."  The  Castle 
Hall  was  in  ruins  when  Hen.  V.  gave 
its  timber  and  stone  for  the  building 
of  King's  Hall  Chapel,  and  other 
ruinous  portions  were  used  for  build- 
ing Trinity  Chapel.  The  Gatehouse, 
a  massive  building  of  early  character, 
was  only  removed  in  1842,  when  the 
County  Courts  were  built.  (For  a 
curious  story  connected  with  this 
Castle  see  VandUbury — ^the  present 
Rte.  ante). 

The  view  from  the  Castle  mound 
is  well  worth  seeking.  The  import- 
ance of  the  position,  overlooking  a 
great  extent  of  fen  land  and  flat 
country,  is  at  once  evident,  and  ex- 
plains the  foundation  of  the  British 
and  Roman  strongholds  here.  Cam- 
bridge itself  lifs  spread  out  on  the  B. 
side  of  the  river,  the  tower  of  St. 
John's,  the  new  spire  of  All  Saints, 
and  the  long  line  of  King's  Chapel,  | 
being  conspicuous.  The  masses  of  i 
fine  trees  clustering  round  the  mea- 1 
dows  at  the  back  of  the  colleges 


Bie  nowhere  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage. 

The  Coumty  Gaol^  at  the  back  of 
tlie  County  Courts,  was  begun  in 
1802.  Its  buildings  were  anaofred 
after  the  designs  of  Howard  ti» 
philanthropist. 

Returning  from  the  Castle,  the 
stranger  may  vicdt  the  so-called  Sdiool 
ofPi^hagoraa ;  though  unless  be  be  a 
zealous  antiquary  it  will  hardly  be 
worth  his  while  to  torn  out  ox  his 
way  for  that  purpose.  It  is  somt- 
what  difficult  to  find.  (After  turning 
down  Northampton-si.  aak  for  tbie 
Merton  Inn,  which  is  dose  by  ^ 
*' School.")  The  building  aeema  to 
have  been  the  house  of  a  manor 
held  by  the  family  of  Dunnini^;  frooi 
a  very  early  period,  until  it  waa 
bought  by  Walter  de  Merton  in  1270, 
and  settled  by  him  on  his  new 
foundation  at  Oxford.  It  still  b^ 
longs  to  Merton  College,  and  the 
manor  is  now  known  as  that  of 
"Merton  Hall."  The  remains  of 
the  manor  house  are  Norm.;  but 
they  have  been  much  patched  and 
altered,  and  great  part  of  the  house 
has  been  removed.  The  name  cf 
''  Pythagoras'  School  **  was  not  psvu 
to  it  until  the  16th  centy.,  for  what 
reason  does  not  appear.  (It  may  alas 
be  reached  from  the  toad  at  the 
back  of  the  colleges.    See  the  pf^B.) 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the 
grounds  of  the  different  colleges  ex- 
tending along  the  river  are  not  ooc* 
nectcfl :  but  there  is  a  oontinuooi 
road  beyond  them,  into  which  thirv 
all  open.  Whoever  has  time  shuuU 
walk  along  this  road  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  trees  bordering  it 
are  fine,  and  the  views  gained  ait 
sometimes  striking.  St.  Neot*s  roatl 
at  the  N.  end  of  this  first  road,  leae 
toward  Madingly,  and  abcmt  1  cu 
along  it»  on  an  eminence,  is  the 
O&MTVotory,  begun  in  1822.  Tbe 
dome  in  the  centre  revolves  on 
wheela,  and  can  be  moved  bya  sin^ 
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hand.  A  yery  large  and  fine  tele- 
scope was  given  to  the  Oheervatory 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland 
in  1835. 

On  the  Huntingdon  Bead,  about 
l|  mile  from  the  centre  of  Gam- 
bridge,  stands  Oirton  College,  a  plain 
red-brick  edifice  by  Waterhoose.  It 
undertakes  to  bupply  to  female 
students  a  course  of  collegiate  train- 
ing, similar  to  that  through  which 
undtf  graduates  pass  at  the  Univer- 
sity. It  has  its  own  staff  of  teachers, 
who  are  all  distinguished  graduates 
at  Cambridge,  and  its  students  at  the 
dose  of  their  residence  usually  pass 
examinations  identical  with,  or  analo- 
gous to,  those  for  university  honours 
or  degrees.  The  college  is  managed 
by  an  executive  body  meeting  in 
London,  but  the  control  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  mistress,  Miss  Emily 
Davies,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
London  School  Board. 

At  Xewnbam,  a  suburb  S.W.  of 
Cambridge,  another  building  is  be- 
ing erected  for  the  reception  of 
female  students.  It  will  be  under 
the  management  of  Miss  Clough, 
who  has  for  several  years  directed  a 
simiisir  undertaking  in  one  or  more 
hired  houses  in  the  town,  and  is  to 
be  called  Newnham  Hall. 

Cambridge  is  rich  in  Churehe$, 
many  of  wnich  deserve  some  notice. 
Three  are  especially  interesting,— 
Great  8l.  Maru\  8l  BeMdieCty  and 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Scpvichre, 
The  littl«  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen at  Sturbridge  is  also  im- 
portant 

Qrtai  St.  Man^i  (in  Trumpington- 
Bt.)  IB  the  ch.  of  the  University,  and 
80  far  answers  to  the  more  beautiful 
and  (externally  at  least)  more  im- 
podofi:  St.  Maiy*s  of  Oxford.  It  is 
entirely  late  Perp.,  dating  between 
1478,  when  the  first  stone  was  laid, 
aiidli^l9.    "All  church  work/' says 


Fuller,  'Ms  slow.  The  mention  of 
St.  Mary's  mindeth  me  of  church 
work  indeed,  so  long  was  it  from  the 
founding  to  the  finishing  thereof.'' 
The  tower  was  not  begun  until  1528, 
and  was  finished  about  1608.  The 
W.  doorway  was  constructed  in 
1850,  after  a  design  by  Sir 
O,  G.  SeoU,  It  was  intended 
that  the  tower  should  have  been 
capped  by  a  lofty  spire,  but  this 
part  of  the  original  design  was 
never  carried  out.  The  outside  of 
the  ch.  is  plainer  than  the  interior, 
which  is  a  good  deal  enriched. 
There  is  a  good  oak  roof,  a  fine  and 
lofty  clerestory,  and  the  mouldings 
of  the  arches  deserve  notice.  Until 
1863  this  fine  ch.  was  greatly  dis- 
figured by  a  gallery  called  the 
**  throne,"  above  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel,  used  by  heads  of  houses, 
and  by  another  gallery  for  under- 
graduates at  the  W.  end.  The») 
have  happily  been  swept  away,  and 
th6  gallercis  over  the  aisles  (erected 
1739)  at  J  now  assigned  to  under- 
graduates. Stalls  have  been  placed 
m  the  chancel,  and  open  seats  in  the 
nave  and  aisles,— all  fiom  Mr.  Scott*s 
designs.  The  chancel  itself  was 
restored  in  1867,  by  Salvin.  (The 
alabaster  reredos  should  be  noticed.) 
The  organ  is  by  Father  Smith.  The 
font  dates  from  1632.  There  is  a 
finely-carved  ch.  chest  (Perp.).  The 
University  sermons  are  preached 
here  on  Sunday  afternoons  only. 
Commencements  (answering  to  the 
Oxford  •* commemoration"),  now  held 
in  the  Senate  House,  were  formerly 
held  in  this  ch.;  and  in  1606  the 
heads  prohibited  the  *^  taking  of 
tobacco  "  in  the  ch.  at  such  periods. 
Martin  Bucer,  who  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, was  buried  In  the  chancel  of 
Great  St.  Mary's,  March,  1550-1. 
His  body  was  disinterred  after  the 
accession  of  Mary,  and  burnt  in  the 
market-place  (1556).  The  ch.  was 
for  a  time  placed  under  an  interdict 

St,  Bentdiet'9  Church  (in  Benet-st., 
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turning  £.  out  of  Trumpington-st.) 
18  of  very  great  iiitt  rest.  The  tower, 
which  has  long  and  short  work  at 
its  angles*  and  remarkable  windows 
divided  by  balusters  in  its  upper 
story,  is  very  probably  pre-Norm. 
There  is  long  and  short  work  also 
at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  nave.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  this  oh., 
however,  is  the  interior  tower  arch, 
opening  to  the  nave.  This  has  been 
cleared  from  galleries  and  other  en- 
cumbrances, and  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  Homanesqne  arches  in  the 
country.  It  is  lofty,  with  engaged 
piers,  and -at  the  spring  of  the  arch 
a  kind  of  abacus  band,  above  which 
are  rude  and  grote»^ue  animals. 
The  work  is  altogether  rude,  and 
gives  an  impression  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  rest  of  the  eh.  contains 
some  E.  £.  portions,  but  is  of  little 
interest. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Bcly  Sepulchre  (in 
Bridge-st.,  opposite  the  opening  of 
8t.  John-8t.)  is  one  of  4  English 
round  churches  (see  Little  Maple- 
etead,  Essex,  Rte.  9).  Besides  that 
church  the  others  are,  the  Temple, 
London,  and  St.  Sepulchre's,  North- 
ampton). Such  churches  are  usually 
assigned,  and  with  reason,  to  the 
Templars ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  this  Cambridge  ch. 
was  built  by  them,  or  at  any  time 
belonged  to  them.  It  certainly  be- 
longed from  an  early  period  to  the 
convent  of  Barnwell,  and  remained 
attached  to  that  house  until  the 
Dissolution.  The  circular  portion  of 
the  ch.  is  Norm.,  the  new  chancel 
of  Perp.  character.  Part  of  the 
circular  aisle  became  ruinous  in 
1841,  and  a  repair  was  begun  by  the 
parishioners.  An  entire  restoration 
of  the  ch,  was,  however,  undertaken 
by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society; 
A.  Scdvin,  architect.  Much  was  done, 
the  cost  exceeding  40002.  The  new 
work  embraced, — a  new  stone  vault, 
with  conical  roof  to  round  ch. ; 
thorough  repair  of  that  portion,  and 


the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  with 
aisles,  the  old  roofs  being  preserved, 
lengthened,  and  repaired.  Thla 
restoration  is  noticeable  as  havisz 

fiven  occasion  for  the  decision  of 
ir  H.  J.  Fust  (1845)  against  tb« 
legality  of  a  stone  altar.  The  W. 
doorway  of  the  round  oh.  was  caitr 
fully  restored  during  the  alterati<»is. 
It  admits  to  a  circular  nave,  sepa- 
rated from  the  round  aisle  wiudi 
encircles  it  by  8  massive  zoond 
piers,  the  caps  of  which  are  slightly 
ornamented.  The  arclies  are  plain, 
with  a  cable  moulding,  and  squared 
sofietes.  Above  the  main  arcade- 
is  a  triforium  (extending  over  the 
aisle)  with  2  arches,  enclosed  by  ^ 
larger,  in  each  bay:  and  abmf 
again,  in  each  bav,  a  small  window 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  vault- 
ing is  modem.  The  windows  in  the 
aisle  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
chiefly  by  WaUes,  The  whole  is 
grand  and  solemn,  and  the  effect  on 
entering,  from  the  dim  light  and 
unusual  form,  is  very  striking.  The 
chancel  was  entirely  reboilt  after 
1842.  The  roofs  alone  are  old,  and 
are  very  good.  The  glass  of  the 
E.  window  is  by  WillemenL 

These  three  churches  should  be 
visited,  the  others  are  less  nottoeskkle* 
St.  Mary  the  Len  (adjoining  ^t 
Peter's  College)  occupies  the  site  of 
a  ch.  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  which 
gave  name  to  the  College,  and  w&i 
used  as  its  chapel.  This  ch.  had 
become  ruinous  in  1350,  wlien  the 
present  ch.  was  erected,  and  dt- 
dicated  (1352)  in  honour  of  vSe 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  was  used,  likr 
the  former,  as  the  chapel  of  Pettrr- 
house;  until,  in  1632,  the  exi^tirts 
chapel  in  the  first  court  of  tl- 
coUege  was  built.  St.  Marys  b 
very  good  Dec,  the  E.  window  beic; 
especially  graceful.  Alan  of  HVal^ 
singham,  the  sacrist  of  £ly,  vi-^ 
designed  the  fomous  octagon  tkert. 
is  said  (but  without  any  an* 
thority)  to  have  been  the  architect 
of  this   ch.»  which  has    been   re* 
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accession,  and  burnt  with  that  of 
Buoer  in  the  market-place. 


«tored  under  the    direction  of  Sir 
G,  G.  8eoU. 

St  Botolph'a  (adioining  Gorpna) 
belonged  to  the  Pnory  of  Barnwell 
from  the  first  years  of  the  13th 
oenty.  until  the  Dissolution.  It  is 
Perp.,  with  a  good  rood  screen.  The 
ch.  lias  been  recently  restored. 

8t.  EdioarcPs  Ch,  (on  Peas-hill, 
^.  of  Tmmpington-st.X  has  an  E.  E. 
tower,  Dec.  nave  (circ.  1350),  with 
very  lofty  piers  and  acute  arches. 
There  are  some  Perp.  insertions  and 
additions.  The  font  is  modem,  and 
was  presented  by  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society.  The  whole  interior 
has  been  restored.  Biltiey,  the  re- 
former (burnt  at  Norwich  in  1531); 
Dr.  Barnes,  Prior  of  the  Augustinians, 
also  a  reformer,  and  burnt  in  Smitli- 
field  1540 :  and  Latimer,  burnt  at 
Oxford,  1555,  preached  frequently  in 
this  ch. 

6L  MickaeVs  (In  Trinity-st,  op- 
posite Gains  Oollege)  is  throughout 
Dee.  It  was  much  injured  by  fire 
in  1849,  and  Ims  been  carefully  re- 
stored by  Sir  G.  G,  ScoU.  The  ch. 
was  founded  by  Hervey  de  Stanton, 
who  died  1.337.  (He  was  founder  of 
Michael  House,  afterwards  absorbed 
in  Trinity.  See  that  Ck)llege.)  The 
tower  is  square  and  massive;  the 
piers  octagonal,  with  moulded  caps  : 
the  arches  equilatend.  The  chancel 
is  much  longer  than  the  nave,  and 
in  the  8.  wall,  besides  sedilia  and 
piscina,  is  an  arch  which  formed 
part  of  the  monument  of  Hervey  de 
Stanton.  The  stalls  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Trinity 
College  Chapel.  The  plain  high 
pitch^  roof  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  original  The  N.  porch  and 
doorway  were  designed  by  Sir  O.  6. 
Scott.  The  stone  coffin  of  Hervey 
de  Stanton  was  found  during  the 
restoratkm,  and  replaced  with  an 
inscription  on  it  The  body  of  Paul 
Fagins,  which  had  been  buried  here 
in  1549,  was  disinterred  after  Alary's 


St,  ClemerWs  (in  Bridge-street)  is 
E.K,  but  much  altered  and  ndded 
to.  The  tower  and  spire  were  built 
in  1822,  the  means  having:  been 
bequeathed  by  Cole  the  antiquary 
(Walpole's  correspondent)  and  his 
punning  motto,  "  Deum  Ck)le,"  ap- 
pears over  the  W.  door. 

SL  Giles*$  (in  Castle-st.,  £.  side) 
has  some  earl^  Norln.  portions  (chan- 
cel arch  curious),  anii  an  E,  Eng. 
S.  door.  It  was  founded  after  1092, 
for  Augustinian  canons,  whose  priory 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Barnwell. 

St.  Peter^s  (nearly  opposite  St. 
Giles's)  has  also  Norm.  T>ortions, 
and  Roman  tiles  occur  on  its  walls. 
The  font  is  rude  Norm.,  with  very 
grotesque  figures. 

St,  Andrew  the  Great  (opposite 
Christ's  College)  is  modem.  An  old 
ch.  on  this  site  had  become  so 
ruinous  in  1650  that  it  was  then 
rebuilt;  and  this  (an  indifferent 
structure)  was  replaced  in  1843 
by  the  present  building,  of  Per  p. 
character  {A,  Poynter,  urc-hitect). 
This  ch.  contains  (in  the  chancel ; — 
it  was  removed  from  the  older  ch.)  a 
tablet,  which  is  the  only  memorial 
of  Captain  Couk  the  navigator.  His 
widow,  who  died  at  Clapham,  in 
1835,  aged  94,  was  buried  here 
together  with  two  of  her  sons.  The 
tablet  commemorates  six  diildren  of 
Captain  James  Cook  and  his  wile 
Elizabeth. 

Hciy  Trinity  Church  (in  Sidney-st., 
W.  side)  is  chiefly  Perp.,  with  Bome 
very  good  portions.  The  chancel  is 
modem.  The  lower  Deo.  The  great 
rise  of  the  transepts,  with  two  tiers  of 
windows,  is  noticeable.  This  was  the 
ch.  served  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon 
for  nearly  60  years,  during  which 
he  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
♦♦powers"  in  CJambridge.  There  is 
a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  chancel 
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and  another  to  Henry  Hartyn,  the 
iniasionjiry. 

AU  Saints  formerly  stood  nearly 
opposite  8t.  John's  GoUege.  It  b^ 
longed  to  the  oonTent  of  St.  Rhade- 
gnnd,  and  with  the  rest  of  their 
possessions  passed  to  Jesus  College. 
This  old  ch.,  which  was  indifferent 
Perp.,  has  been  removed,  and  a  new 
church  of  All  Saints  has  been  ( 1869) 
built  in  Jesus-lane,  nearly  fronting 
Jesus  College.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
private  subscription  (George  Bodley 
archt.),  and  possesses  a  bipire  185 
feet  high.  In  the  old  ch.  was  buried 
Henry  Kirke  White,  d.  1806.  There 
was  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  with  a 
medallion  by  Chantrey,  and  verses 
by  William  Smyth,  Professor  of 
Modem  History,  which  is  now 
placed  in  the  new  chapel  of  St 
John's  College.  The  •*  wanderer" 
who,  according  to  the  verses  on  the 
tablet,  came  *^  far  o'er  the  Atlantic 
wave,"  and  finding  only  a  plain 
stone  inscribed  with  Kirke  White's 
name,  ** raised  the  fond  memorial" 
which  now  exists,  was  a  Mr.  Boott, 
an  American. 

The  village  of  BamweU  (really 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  the  Less), 
extending  S.  of  Jesus  CJollege,  along 
the  1.  b^k  of  the  Cam,  contains  3 
modem  churches  of  no  great  interest. 
St.  Andrew's  Ch.,  once  attached  to 
Barnwell  Priory,  is  ph*in  E.E.,  and 
good.  Of  the  Priory  there  are  veiy 
scanty  remains,  and  those  not  intel- 
ligibla  No  satisfactory  groimd-plan 
can  be  made  out.  A  small  founda- 
tion for  fix  Au^:ustinian  canons  was 
established  before  1092,  byHugolina 
Pioot  and  her  husband,  sheriff  of 
Cambridge.  This  was  St.  Giles*  Ch. 
near  the  Custle.  In  1122  the  canons 
romoved  to  Bamwell,  where  a  monas- 
tery had  been  built  for  them  by  Pain 
Peverell,  stHndard-bearer  to  Robert 
of  Normandy,  and  the  possessor  of 
Pioot's  estittes.  Pevereli's  Ch.  was 
replaced  in  1191  by  a  larger  one, 
which   may  poasibly  be  that  stiU 


existing,  althoagh  it  haa  been  aog* 
gested,  and  with  much  probability, 
that  this  was  only  one  of  (be  attendant 
chapels,  and  tlmt  the  great  I^ory 
Ch.  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
Priory  suffered  much  m  1266,  during 
the  war  of  the  Barons;  and  in  1381, 
in  the  **Wat  Tyler  *•  insurrection, 
the  Priory  was  attacked,  and  the 
prior^s  trees  out  down.  At  the  Dis- 
solution the  annual  value,  aoooiding 
to  Speed,  was  3511. 15f.4ii.  The  ex- 
isting ch.  was  restored  in  185i  by 
the  (kmbridge  Architectural  Society. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Bamwell 
Priory  (between  it  and  the  rly.  atat) 
is  Sturhridge  Chapel  (long  di^naedX 
well  worth  a  visit  It  was  the  cha- 
pel of  a  hospital  for  lepers,  foimded 
some  time  before  1 199 ;  and  b  Nom. 
with  some  later  additions.  It  cozk- 
sists  of  a  small  nave  and  chancel. 
The  chancel  windows,  with  rich 
jamb-shafts  and  zigzag  mooldinga, 
the  string-courses,  exterior  and  in- 
terior, with  saw-tooth  omanMmts; 
the  chancel  arch,  rich  Norm,  with 
much  ornament;  and  the  N.  and  8. 
portals,  all  deserve  attention.  Tlie 
roofs  are  plain  P^.,  and  the  square 
E.  window  seems  of  that  period. 

Near  this  chapel  is  still  heM 
Sturbndge  JPatr,  supposed  to  baTB 
origmated  in  the  grant  of  a  fair  to 
the  Hospital  by  King  John.  It  waa. 
during  the  mediflBvsI  period,  one  of 
the  IsjTgest  and  moat  impoitant  fain 
in  the  kingdom,  and  was  always 
opened  hy  the  Yice^hancE^ktr  of  the 
University.  The  fiur  has  l(mg  bei?a 
the  property  of  the  O>rparati<on.  It 
begins  Sept  18,  and  oontinnes  tiL 
Oct  10.  The  modem  bnsineB  is 
small,  except  on  September  25, 
known  as  '*  Horse  Fair  Day."  F« 
its  foraier  splendours  and  ^^humoms** 
see  Ox)per's  ^  Annals  of  (Cambridge.* 
jpawtm.  The  fair  was  still  of  grrat 
importance  when  De  Foe  wrote  his 
"Ibur  through  Qreat  Britain* 
(1724).  "  It  is,"  he  faya,  **not  coly 
the  greatest  in  the  whole  natltn.  but 
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in  the  vorld ;  nor,  if  I  may  believe 
tlioee  who  have  seen  them  all,  U  the 
&!>  at  Leipdc  in  Saxony,  the  mart 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  or  the 
faira  at  Noremberg  or  Angsburg,  any 
way  to  compare  to  this  fair  at  Btur- 
bridge."  The  booths  were  placed 
in  rows  like  streets.  It  was  then 
the  great  doth  mart  of  England. 
Ckvthiers  from  all  parts  of  the  comitry 
attoided  it.  **  As  for  hops,  there  is 
acaroe  any  price  fixed  for  hope  in 
England  till  Ihey  know  how  they 
sell  at  Storbridge  fair."  Wool  was 
0old  here  in  great  onantities, — ^be- 
sidea  OTery  kiod  of  English  mann- 
£Bu;tnie, — Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
warea,  and  all  others.  Heavy  goods 
(inclubdmg  hops)  were  brought  by 
water  to  the  port  of  Lynn,  and  thence 
oonveyed  in  barges  up  the  rivers 
Ooae  and  Cam.  They  were  dis- 
persed in  the  same  manner.  **  In  a 
word,"  adds  Defoe,  *'  the  fair  is  like 
a  weU-fortify'd  citv,  and  there  is  the 
least  disorder  and  confusion  (I  be- 
lieve) that  can  be  seen  anywhere, 
with  so  great  a  concourse  of  people." 
It  was  the  latest  which  lingered  of 
those  great  medisval  fairs  which 
were  anciently  held  in  different  Eng- 
liah  cities  (Winchester  was  the  most 
famooa),  and  which  are  now  only 
repreeented  in  Europe  by  the  foir  of 
NoTogorod. 

ExeunioM  from  Cambridge.  All 
the  places  mention^  in  the  Cam- 
bridgeahire  routes  may  be  visited  in 
exeordoos  from  Cambridge.  For  the 
remoter,  and  more  interesting,  a  long 
sammer's  day  is  of  course  desirable. 
To  Ely  (Bte.  85^  there  are  many 
trainaaaily.  The  olstanee  is  traversed 
m  half  an  hour.  To  Newmarket  (Rte, 
34)  there  are  also  many  trains— the 
time  of  passage  about  40  min.  Bury 
A  BdmufuTe  (Scftolk,  Bte.  14,)  is 
reached  froia  Cambridge  in  ratiier 
lesa  than  H  hr.;  but  these  longer 
traina  are  venr  uncertain  in  their 
time.  AudleyAdajadSafronWalden 
(EBSBk,  Bte.  1 1)  may  easily  be  visited. 


The  time  from  Cambridge  to  the 
Audley  End  Station  is  about  half  an 
hour. 

WaScs  may  be  taken  to  Trumping- 
ton  and  Granchester ;  to  Madingley ; 
to  Chesterton,  Milton,  and  Homing- 
sea  ;  to  Cherry  Hinton ;  and  to  the 
Vandlebury  Camp  on  the  Gogmagog 
Hills. 

(a)  Trumpington  is  2  m.  from  Cam- 
bridge. The  road  is  perfectly  level, 
but  there  is  some  wooo,  and  1.  in  the 
distance  is  the  low  line  of  the  Gog- 
magogs.  The  village  of  Trumping- 
ton,  large  and  scattered,  is  pleasantly 
tree-shaded,  and  is  not  unworthy  of 
its  association  with  Chnucer : — 

**  At  TrompTDton.  not  ftr  Tro  CmnbriaKtf 
There  eoth  a  broke,  and  over  ibat  aorlgge 
Upon  &e  wjche  broke  ther  stont  a  mell ; 
And  this  is  very  aoth  as  1  you  tell." 

Beve't  2b/t. 

Unfortunately,  the  mill  in  which 
Johanand  Alayn  played  their  pranks 
exists  no  longer;  and  although  its 
ruins  remained  in  1819,  when  Carter 
wrote  his  history  of  Cambridgeshire, 
even  the  site  is  not  at  present  known 
with  certainty.  The  Church  (which 
has  been  well  and  cafefuUy  restored) 
is  fine,  and  well  worth  a  visit  It  is 
almost  throughout  early  Dec.,  though 
the  plinthdof  the  tower  arch,  and  the 
western  responds  of  the  nave,  seem  to 
be  R  Eng.  The  nave  is  of  5  bays, 
with  lofty  arches  on  clustered  pillars ; 
the  capitals  and  bases  richly  moulded. 
The  windows  are  geometrical;  and 
some  remains  of  stained  glass  have 
been  gathered  into  the  £.  window. 
The  chancel  is  large,  and  a  string- 
course with  scroll  moulding  is  carried 
along  the  walls,  under  the  windows. 
A  doorway  on  the  N.  side  opened  to 
a  vestry  or  chapel  now  destroyed. 
Each  nave  aisle  has  at  its  eastern 
end  a  chapel  opening  to  it  with  two 
arches.  There  is  a  fine  tower  arch. 
The  tower  itself  has  tall  buttresses, 
vrith  lancet  lights,  foliated;  and 
above,  in  the  belfry  stage,  windows 
of  two  lights,  not  foliated.    On  the 
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8.  Bide  of  iho  chancel  is  an  external 
sepulchral  arch.  Tnimpirigion  Gb. 
ia  well  known  to  ecdeaiologists,  not 
only  for  its  fine  Dec.  architecture, 
but  for  the  hrats  of  Sir  Boger  de 
Tnunpington,  on  its  high  tomb,  under 
the  eastemmovt  of  the  two  arches 
which  open  to  the  N.  nave  aisle  from 
the  chapel  beyond  it  The  tomb 
itself  is  surmounted  by  an  ogee  Dec. 
arch,  richly  moulded— •*  evidentljr  an 
insertion,  and  not  part  of  the  original 
design,  though  not  much  later." — 
/.  H.  P.  The  date  of  the  brass  itself 
in  1289  (temp.  Ed.  I.)  marks  it  as  one 
of  the  earliest  military  brasses  extant 
— ^indeed  the  only  earlier  knightly 
brass  in  England  is  that  of  Sir  John 
d'Aubemon  (1277)  at  Stoke  d'Au- 
bemon,inSuiTey.  The  Trumpington 
brass  (which  has  often  been  engraved 
— in  Lysons ;  in  Waller's  *  Brasses ' ; 
in  Bouteirs  •  Mon.  Brasses,'  and  else- 
wliere)'  is  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  knight  is  cross-legged,  and  weaxs 
the  long  surcoat  over  his  chain-mail. 
In  front  hangs  his  sword.  His  shield, 
with  the  Trumpington  bearings 
(semee  of  crosslets;  two  trumpets), 
is  on  his  left  arm.  At  his  shoulders 
are  square  aillettes,  bavins  the  same 
cont  His  hands  are  raised  in  prayer. 
The  dog  at  his  feet  bites  tlie  end  of 
his  sword  (so  in  the  D'Aubemon  brass, 
the  dog  or  lion  bites  the  end  of 
the  knight's  spear).  The  family 
of  Trumpington  was  resident  here 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  Sir  Roger, 
who  died  17th  Ed.  I.,  may  have  been 
one  of  the  knights  who  followed  that 
king  (when  Prince  Edward)  to  the 
Holy  Land  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Barons  at  Everiiam. 

Cole  the  antiquary  (Walpole's  cor- 
respondent) says  that  two  lines  were 
commonly  known  at  Trumpington, 
and  were  attributed  to  Chaucer— 

"Tromplngton.  Tromplngton,  God  be  tbee 

Thy  ete  pie  looks  like  a  knife  in  a  sheath," 

a  comparison  of  which  the  justice  is 
i^v  no  means  evident 


Matthew  Paris  (*  Hist.  Major,*  ]v 
985)  tells  a  story  of  a  youUi  who 
(a.d.  1259),  passing  through  Trump- 
ington, threw  a  stone  at  a  do^,  and 
killed  an  old  woman's  hen.  She  re- 
fused all  compensation,  and  con- 
plained  to  William  de  Buasey,  Sew- 
sohal  of  William  de  Valence,  ntenne 
brother  of  Hen.  IIL  He  threw  tb<f 
youth  into  prison,  where  he  died. 
The  priest  of  Tmmpinglon,  having 
found  the  body  thrown  on  a  dung^ 
hill,  gave  it  Christian  buriaL  WilliaiD 
de  Bussey  had  it  disinterred,  and 
hung  on  a  gibbet  Such  was  jostioe 
in  the  evil  days  of  Hen.  III. 

Trumpington  Hall,  adjoining  tb« 
ch.,  is  the  residence  of  H.  W.  Peia* 
berton,  Esq. 

From  Tnimping^n  the  return  to 
Cambridge  may  be  made  hj  Gnm- 
Chester — crossing  the  Cam  a  Kttle 
below  the  ch.  Granchester,  wfaos* 
name  sufficiently  indicates  its  Rom^n 
origin,  lies  not  far  from  the  "Vn 
Devana" — the  road  from  Osmbridze 
to  Chester,  and  was  connected  with 
that  road  by  a  short  *^  vicinal  way* 
Wliether  Granchester  or  the  site  of 
Cambridge  Castle  was  the  pUoe  ff 
the  chief  Roman  station  here  hu 
been  much  disputed,  and  still  re- 
mains uucertain,  although  the  pn^ 
babilities  are  much  in  favour  of Oon* 
bridge.  The  fort  at  Granchester  i» 
about  200  yds.  from  the  river :  and 
so  raised  abiove  it  as  to  command  the 
ford.  It  can  never  have  been  vei^ 
strong ;  and  at  present  only  a  small 
part  of  the  enclosure  is  to  be  trac^: 
— ^the  whole  of  two  sides,  and  part  of 
each  of  the  others  being  oblittfathi 
by  roads,  and  by  the  buildings  •:' 
the  village.  Roman  coins  have  bet3 
found  here.  Granchetier  Ckwrtk  tm 
a  Perp.  nave,  and  a  fine  Dec.  chancel 
the  east  window  of  which,  with  it> 
flowing  tracery,  deserves  notion 

(6)  The  6t  Neot's  Road,  taroim^ 
off  at  rt  angles  from  the  mad  which 
borders  the  College  ground^  on  tie 
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1.  bank  of  the  Oiin,  leads  to  a  lane 
which  about  ^  m.  from  Gambridse 
turns  rt.  to  Madingley.  The  whole 
of  this  oountrv  extending  from  Gam- 
bridge  towara  Goton  and  Madingley 
was  unenclosed  until  within  the  last 
half-oentury:  and  before  the  enclo- 
sures were  made,  it  was  possible  to 
ride,  without  encountering  hedges  or 
fences,  for  a  distance  of  20  or  30 
miles  from  Oambridge.  Much  of  this 
country  is  now  rich  com  land ;  and 
the  view  from  the  rising  ^ound 
between  Gambridge  and  Madmgley, 
before  the  harvest  has  been  gathered 
in,  is  of  great  and  striking  beauty. 
Wide  levels  of  "golden  grain," 
divided  here  and  there  by  lines  and 
patches  of  dark  trees,  extend  far 
to^rard  the  N.  and  E. ;  and  on  clear 
evenings  the  great  towers  of  Ely  are 
visible  on  the  &r  horizon.  The  CA. 
of  Coion,  1.  of  the  road,  has  some 
Norm,  portions.  Madingley  HaU 
(Lady  King)  was  originally  built  by 
Justice  Hinde  in  the  reign  of  Hen. 
Vm  About  1600,  Sir  Francis  Hinde 
pulled  down  the  ch.  of  Histon  St 
Etheldreda,  and  used  the  materials 
for  rebuilding  part  of  Madingley. 
The  house  is  picturesque.  From 
the  Hlndes  it  passed  to  the  Gottons ; 
and  it  contains  some  fine  armorial 
glass  from  the  windows  of  Land- 
wade  Hall,  a  former  residence  of  that 
family.  There  are  a  few  good  pic- 
tures ;  and  in  the  park,  which  is  well 
wooded,  some  large  old  cedars.  Mad- 
ingley was  the  residence  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  while  keeping  his  terms  at 
Gambridge.  The  parish  ch.  stands 
within  the  perk,  and  is  chiefly  Perp. 

(c>  Chegtertan  is  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Cam,  rather  more  than  1  m. 
N.  of  Gambridge.  The  Ch,  is  Dec. 
(tower  and  spire,  and  nave  arcade ; 
the  tower  aich  opening  to  the  nave 
in  fine).  The  chancel  is  Perp.  with 
rich  sedilia.  There  are  some  good 
eld  seats.  The  rectory  was  given  by 
Edw.  I,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Andrew 
at  y  ereelii ;  and  on  the  resumption 


of  alien  grants,  to  King's  Hall  by 
Hen.  yi.  Thus  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Trinity  Gollege.  At  King'$ 
Hedgety  in  this  parish,  is  a  large  ob- 
long camp,  on  tlie  S.  side  of  a  Roman 
road  which  crosses  Ghestcrton  Field. 
The  camp  is  possibly  Koman,  or,  as 
has  been  suggested,  a  work  of  the 
Normans  during  the  siege  of  Ely. 
On  the  otlier  side  is  a  semicircular 
entrenchment  called  Arbury.  The 
road  itself  (Roman)  ran  to  Ely  by 
Landbeach,  thence  to  Littleport  and 
Downham  Market — whence  it  pro- 
ceeded to  Gastle  Rising  and  Bran- 
caster.  The  line  of  road  is  carried 
along  high  land,  and  avoids  the  fens 
wherever  possible. 

From  Ghesterton  the  Ely  road  may 
be  gained,  and  the  walk  may  be  con- 
tinued to  Milton  (3|  m.  from  Gam- 
bridge). Here  the  Ch.  has  a  Norm, 
chancel  arch,  an  early  Dec.  nave,  and 
Dec.  chancel.  It  contains  a  good  lute 
hrcM  on  an  altar-tomb  for  William 
Goke,  Justice  of  the  G.  Pleas,  1553, 
and  his  wife.  There  is  also  a  monu- 
ment by  Flaxman  for  Mrs.  Knight 
(d.  1800) ;  and  another  by  ChatUtey 
for  members  of  her  family. — Gole  the 
antiquary  lived  and  died  (1782)  at 
Milton.  His  collections  relating  to 
the  county,  town,  and  imiversity  of 
Cambridge  were  bequeathed  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  are  among  the 
"Additional  MSB." 

Across  the  Gam,  opposite  Milton, 
is  Homingaea,  where  was  an  ancient 
"monasterium"  possessed  by  a  body 
of  secular  clergy,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Danes.  It  afterwards  belongecl 
to  Ely.  The  Ch,  has  some  late  Norm, 
work  (lower  stages  of  the  tower,  8. 
arcade  of  nave).  The  chancel  is 
E.  Eng.,  as  is  the  font  The  N. 
arcade  of  the  nave,  the  upper  stage 
of  the  tower,  and  the  aisles  and  porch, 
are  late  Dec. 

The  return  to  Gambridge  may  be 
made  by  Fen  Ditton,  where  is  a  ch, 
with  some  E.  Eng.  work  of  interest. 
Bigging  Abbey,  between  Homingsea 
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(ind  Fen  Ditton,  is  said  to  huve  been 
a  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Mv.  The 
name  Ditton  may  be,  as  has  been 
miggesteil,  "  Ditoh-town,'*  vith  a  re- 
ference to  the  Fleam  or  Balsham 
Dyke  (see  Rte.  S4)  which  tenninated 
here,  at  the  riyer. 

((2)  For  Cherry  Sinton,  see  Rte. 
2 ;  and  for 

(«)  the    VdndMmry    Camp^   the 
preMnt  route,  ante. 


A  long  bnt  interesting  walk,  tnudng 
the  boundary  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  may 
be  thus  taken.  From  Cambridge 
to  Cottenham  (6  m.)>  Thence  to 
Haddenham  (5  m.),  crossing  the  riyer 
by  the  ferry.  From  Haddenham 
though  \Vilburton  to  Ely  (5  m.)  along 
the  Mge  of  the  hi$rh  around,  here 
rising  like  a  low  cliff  aboye  the  fen. 
The  whole  distance  will  be  about  16 
m.    Return  by  rail  to  Cambridge. 

A  good  yiew  ia  obtained  from  a 
hill  between  Haalingfield  and  Bar- 
rington.  Driye  from  Cambridge 
through  Haslingfieldon  the  Barring- 
ton  road.  Leaye  the  road  iust  before 
gaining  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  turn 
into  a  field  on  the  1.,  where  is  an  old 
chalk-pit.  The  yiew  is  unusually 
eztensiye  and  pleasing  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire. The  hill  itself  is  a 
<*  habitat "  well  known  to  botanists. 


ROUTE  34. 

CAMBRIOQE  TO  NEWMARKET. 

{Great  Eaetem  Railway.) 

(From  Cambridge  a  branch  line 
runs  by  Newmarket  and  Bury  8t 


Edmund's  to  Haughley  Junctin. 
where  it  meets  the  Tines  which  pny 
ceed  to  Norwich  (N.)  and  to  Ipsvieh 
(S.E.).  The  distance  from  Gut- 
bridge  to  Newmarket  by  this  iioe  b 
15  m.  There  are  3  stations  betwta 
the  two  places;  bnt  tlje  txaiiu  ^ 
not  stop  imless  notice  is  giyen  to  the 
guard  beforehand.  The  old  tun- 
pike  road  (12  m.)  runs  some  didtaoee 
N.  of  the  railway.  The  sole  objects 
of  interest  between  Oambfidge  tod 
Newmarket  are  the  ckwdia,  eaut 
of  which  deserve  especial  notioe.) 

Leaying  Cambridge,  the  nfl  beads 
8.,  and  passes  1.  the  Ck.  of  Tewft- 
ham — of  no  yery  great  interest ;  a&d 
rt.  that  of  Chary  HinUmj  d«<L  to 
St  Andrew.  <<a  beautiful  E.  Eap 
structure  (chaaoel  and  nave)  with 
late  insertions  and  alteratio&B.  Tbr 
ridiest  portions  of  detail  arp  fonsd 
in  the  chancel,  which  has  intenallT 
an  exquisite  arcade  of  oinqaefoikd 
arches,  pierced  at  iaterrals,  with  ao- 
usually  large  couplets,  N.  and  & . .  • 
The  naye  nas  on  either  ade  a  kt 
aeries  of  arches  richly  moulded  sad 

supported IntheM.aialeareBOiDe 

highly  interesting  seats  (wooden)  <i 
earlier  date  than  commonly  foood, 
ridily  and  peculiarly  omamcsted. 
and  probably  Uie  original  ones. . . . 
The  tower  is  yery  latoPerp."— Jr* 
Topog.  of  CanMdgethin,  (»« 
and  detailB  of  this  eh.,  with  a  faO 
account  of  it,  haye  been  published  M 
the  Cambridlge  Camden  Soc^)  Ti^' 
oh.  was  possibly  built  by  the  Hintooi. 
who  until  1286  possessed  the  advo<- 
son.  In  that  year  John  de  Hioio 
sold  it  to  Hugh  of  Balsham.  AdoqK 
the  yicars  was  Bal^  de  Walpole,  B^ 
of  Ely ;  Braybroolce,  Bp.  of  Loads 
(d.  1409);  and  Isaac  Barrow,  t!^ 
wards  Bp.  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and 
St  Asaph,  and  uncle  of  tbe  b( 
celebrated  Barrow,  Master  of  Trinit 

The  parish  was  formerly  ' 
for  its  cherries.     In  Butt^s 
Dry  Dumer,'  1599,  we  are  told 
*'  Cantabrigian    Aokademicks 
yeiy  fitly  interpret  CQriflimt0,C 
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flintoD;  thdr  neighbonr  cherry  town; 
where  many  Atbeaian  Squires  are 
flooToroame  by  cherryes  .  .  .  that 
thej  are  eoDBtrained  to  implore  the 
ayde  of  Itfithridate  aud  his  coein 
Triacle,  in  r»»iniug  the  Oaatle  of 
Health." 


4|  m.  FuBwume  Stat.  Here  is  a 
Ch.  well  wortli  a  Tisit,  of  various 
dates,  chiefly  Dec.  and  £.  Eng.  ''In 
the  chancel  are  singular  £.  Eng. 
«^a,  a  septfoiled  recess  with  irre- 
Kdl'iT  cusps  terminating  in  fleu]^de- 
Ijs. .  .  .  The  roofs  of  chancel  and 
Dare  are  cored,  and  have  been  finely 
painted."  The  poppy-heads  of  the 
si-au,  and  the  carved  pulpit  should 
be  noticed.  Under  a  monumental 
arch  in  the  chancel  lies  the  effigy 
(an  emaciated  figure)  of  John  Care- 
vay,  rector  of  the  ch.  in  1443.  In 
the  chancel  is  also  the  very  fine  brass 
«fWm.  de  Fulbumr,  CSsJion  of  St. 
I^aQl's,  London,  and  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  1391.  He  wears  a  cope. 
In  Uie  S.  transept  is  a  tomb  with 
'Effigies  belonging  to  the  Wood  family ; 
^td  1633.  This  ch.  of  Fulboume 
All  Saints  belonged  to  Sawtrey 
Abbey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  until  the 
Dissolution.  In  the  same  ch.-yard 
stood  the  parish  ch.  of  Fulboume  St. 
Vigor's,  pulled  down  as  ruinous  in 
1776.  dose  to  Fulboume  stands  the 
Comity  Lunatic  Asylum. 

(The  Fleam  or  BaUkam  Dyke,  one 
^  tlie  4  entrenchments  which  de- 
leoded  the  E.  Anglian  country  from 
the  dwellers  of  the  interior  (see  post, 
N'ewQiarket,  the  Devil's  Dyke),  is 
aoet  ptifwct  at  ShHrdelow's  Well,  a 
little  S.  of  Fulbrmroe.  This  Dyke 
began  at  Fen  Ditton,  close  to  the 
Dam,  and  ran  by  Great  Wilbraham 
ind  Fulboume  to  the  neighbourhood 
>f  BaUham.  It  is  not  straight,  but 
3  much  curved  in  parts,  so  as  to 
neet  the  requirt^ments  of  the  ground.) 
[At  Oreai  Wilbraham,  8  m.  N.E. 
i  Fulboume.  and  about  the  same 
iistaaoe  8.  of  Bottisham,  on  tlie  turo- 
ftke-zoad  from  Cambridge  to  New- 


market, is  a  fine  £.  Eng.  Ch,  worth 
notice.  The  chancel  has  side  arcades 
and  banded  shafts.  The  font,  Trana. 
Norm.,  is  very  good.  "The  inner 
doorwav  of  the  S.  poroh  is  ver^  fine 
and  rich  E.  Eng.,  with  triple  jamb- 
shafts  and  a  double  row  of  dog- 
tooth." The  manor  and  ch.  he^ 
belonged  to  the  Kni^^lits  Templarsi 
who  seem  to  have  had  a  preoeptory 
on  the  site  of  the  manor-hou8<^,  still 
called  "the  Temple."  The  Ch,  oi 
LiiUe  Wilbraham  is  late  Deo.  and 
Perp.,  but  of  no  great  importance.] 

[At  Bottisham,  on  the  tumpike- 
rotul,  6  m.  from  Cambridge,  is  a 
remarkable  ** flint  and  stone"  Ch,, 
the  finest  specimen  of  pure  Dec.  in 
the  county.  The  chancel  walls  are 
early  Dec.  with  Perp.  windows  in- 
serted. Piscina  and  sedilia  original 
Dec.,  stone  rood-screen  Perp.,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ch.,  except  the  W. 
porch,  very  fine  Early  Dec.  through- 
out. The  nave  is  of  5  bavs,  with 
lofty  and  richly  moulded  ar<mes ;  the 
clerestory  lighted  by  a  single  lancet. 
An  arcade  is  carried  the  whole 
length  of  the  S.  aisle  under  the 
windows,  inside  and  out,  and  is 
richly  moulded. 

''The  E.  end  of  the  aisles  have 
Dec.  parcloses  of  richly  carved  oak. 
In  the  N.  one  is  a  high  tomb  (Perp.) 
of  dark  marble ;  the  S.  one  has  a 
large  piscina  and  sedilia :  both  are 
encumbered  by  very  ugly  modem 
monuments,  one  representiug  a 
couple  of  stark  infants,  behind 
cherab  -  drawn  bed  -  curtains ;  the 
other  of  a  hidy  and  gentleman  in 
nocturnal  attire.  The  S.  aisle  is 
arcaded  both  within  and  without 
with  low  arches,  finely  moidded. 
Under  each  of  these  rests  a  stone 
coffin,  probably  of  a  founder  or 
nameless  benefactor.  Date  of  ch.  is 
probably  about  1320.  The  cost  of 
its  erection  at  the  present  day  would 
be  at  least  10,0002."— PoWs  Guids. 

In  the  nave  U  a  Lombardie  in- 
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Boription  for  Elifts  de  Bekineham, 
Jontioiar  of  England  temp.  £dw.  L, 
whose  integrity  and  nprightaeBs,  ac- 
I  cording  to  the  oontempomry  ohroni- 
olers,  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
oorniption  of  his  brother  judges. 
There  is  also  a  monument  with  full- 
length  figures  for  Sir  Roger  Jensms 
(d.  1740) ;  and  a  monument  by  Bacon 
for  his  only  son,  Soane  Jenyns, 
author  of  a  onoe  celebrated  *  View  of 
the  Internal  Evidenoe  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.'  Sir  Roger  and  his 
son  lived  in  a  house  which  oooupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Bottisham 
HalL 

H  m.  N.W.  of  Bottisham  Gh.  are 
some  remains  of  Angle*ea  Abbey  (so 
called)  a  small  priory  of  Augustiman 
canons,  founded  by  Hen.  L  An 
E.  Eng.  vaulted  room  is  part  of  the 
original  building,  but  the  priory, 
temp.  Eliiabeth,  was  converted  into 
a  dwelling-house.  The  manor  and 
the  great  tithes  of  Bottisham  be- 
longs to  this  priory. 

At  SvtnJpMm  BvXbetk^  \\  m.  N.  of 
BotUsham,  is  a  Dec.  and  Perp.  ch. 
of  some  interest ;  and  1}  m.  further 
N.,  at  Swaffham  PrioTj  are  remains 
of  two  very  fine  churches  in  one 
churchyard.  The  towen  of  both  are 
the  portions  to  be  noticed.  That  of 
SI  Marffa  is  Perp.,  square  below  and 
octagonal  above;  each  face  of  the 
octagon  has  a  belfiy  window.  ^  The 
parapet  of  this  very  beautiAil  com- 
poeinon  is  ornamented  with  piero> 
ings  in  the  free-stone,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
custom,  are  filled  with  black  flint." 
The  rest  of  this  ch.  has  been  rebuilt 
in  very  bad  taste.  St  Cyriiufa  is 
now  a  ruin,  but  its  western  tower, 
which  is  Tran8.-Norm.,  is  nearly 
perfect,  and  a  verv  good  example. 
A  small  and  beautiful  Galilee  porch, 
of  Perp.  character,  remains  on  its  W. 
side.  The  manor  of  Swaifham  Prior 
belonged  to  the  convent  of  Ely. 

There  Is  a  fine  Perp.  Ch,  at  Bw 


foeH  2  m.  N.E.  of  Swaflham.  Tt^* 
woodwork  and  roof-bosaee  dtseir: 
notice.  In  the  chancd  are  son:'' 
very  rich  Perp.  niches,  and  the  maci 
mutilated  broM  of  John  Lawrffier. 
the  last  abbot  of  Ramsey.  1542.    . 

A  Uttle  W.  of  thech.  are  them.*t 
and  earthworks  of  BwweU  Or**-. 
before  which  Qeoiirv  de  Mandevili -, 
Earl  of  Essex,  lost'  his  life  by  ai 
arrow  in  1144.  He  was  one  of  Ma- 
tilda's adherents,  and  was  besir^:  z 
Burwell  Castle,  which,  according  &> 
Gervase  of  Gaoterbury,King  Siephea 
had  built.] 

Passing  the  stat  at 
8  m.  Six  MQe  BoOooif  we  reach 
11    m.    Dullingham    Stat.      Th« 
porch  and  roofs  of  the  ch.  here  ara 
good  Perp.  and  deserve  notice. 

{StiUihwwih  Ch^  1  m.  X.W.,  is  .  i 
no  great  interest.  In  that  of  HV*J 
Diitony  chiefly  Dec.,  is  a  good  tmit* 
for  Henry  Englissh  (1393)  and  wife. 
The  brasses  of  Sir  John  de  Cn-kt 
(1325)  and  his  wife  remain  in  Wt^- 
ley  WaitrU'Ss  C/i.,  chiefly  Dec«,  2  u. 
S.E.  of  Dullingham.  llie  tower  <.^' 
this  ch.  is  round,  and  apparently 
of  Norm.  date.  Sir  John  de  Otk*  < 
brass  is  figured  in  Waller's  *  Bnu(>f='/ 
The  Crekes  were  lords  of  Wot'-y 
from  an  early  period  until  the  tir>; 
half  of  the  14th  oenty. 

At  Borough  Greerk,  2  m.  bevciiii 
Westley,  is  a  Dec.  C^  in  the  clo- 
eel  of  which  are  3  fine  Dec.  bL-L 
tombs  with  recumbent  eflGigics  ri^'llj 
canopied.  They  represent  raeQ.Un 
of  the  De  Burgh  family,  which  h:.: 
possessed  the  manor  "(Sir  Thoia- 
and  Sir  John  de  Burgh«  Sir  Th  xisa 
Ingoldesthorpe,  who  marrit>d  H" 
heiress  of  De  Burgh,  and  Sir  Ei- 
mund  Ingoldesthwpe^  whose  tficj 
is  on  the  floor). 

The  Ch.  of  KirUing,  4  m.  due  L 
of  Dullingham,  has  some  good  Ncvm 
and  E.  Eng.  portioais.  The  £.  vis* 
dow,  and  Monn.  doorway  of  &  porch, 
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should  be  noticed.  Of  KirOing  IJaU, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  Norths, 
built  temp.  Hen.  YIL,  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  fine  gateway  tower.] 

fVom  DuUingham  the  line  turns 
northward,  and,  passing  1.  the  famous 
race-course,  and  reaches 

15  m.  Newmarhei. 

(The  Newmarket  race-bourse  ex- 
tends W.  of  the  town  over  New- 
market Heath,  for  about  4  m.,  and 
is  divided  into  different  distances 
suited  to  the  ages  and  strength  of  the 
horses.  This  very  much  facilitates 
match  -  making ;  the  shortest  course 
being  2  furlongs  47  yds.,  the  longest 
the  **  4-m.  course  **  or  **  Beacon"— -but 
this  is  seldom  used,  being  too  severe 
for  the  horses.  The  judgcH*  box  is 
on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  moved  from 
one  winning-post  to  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  race.  Better 
turf  is  nowhere  found,  or  ground 
more  elastic— never  hard,  though 
sometimes  deep.  At  times,  chiefly 
in  the  morning,  soon  after  day- 
break, more  than  200  horses  may 
be  seen  exercising  at  once  on  these 
Downs  in  their  gay  hoods  and  body 
dothes. 

Across  Newmarket  Heatli,  and 
crossing  the  Four-Mile  Course,  in  a 
direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  extends 
the  great  earthwork  called  Uie 
DenPB  Ditch,  It  is  traceable  from 
the  fens  at  Beach  or  Beche,  border- 
ing on  the  Gam,  to  the  woodlands  at 
Gunois  Hall  near  Wood  Ditton,  and 
is  nearly  straight  throughout.  The 
most  perfect  parts  are  nearest  Beach, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stetch- 
worth  Park,  come  gaps  in  it  per- 
mitted ancient  roads  (the  Ickneild 
Way  and  others)  to  pass ;  and  through 
Goe  of  these  the  4 -mile  course  is 
carried.  The  ditch  is  20  fL  wide, 
the  bank  18  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
country,  30  ft.  above  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch.  At  thetopit  is  12  ft.  wide. 
The  Devil  s  Ditch  is  the  most  easterly 
and  the  largest  of  4  important  dykes  i 
or  eatieiichiDentB  which  marked,  at  [ 


I  different  periods,  the  western  limit  of 
races  and  tribes  inhabiting  the  East 
Anglian  country.  The  elevated  lam- 

Sart  is  on  the  W.  side  of  3  of  these 
ykes,  proving  that  they  were  mada 
by  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  as  a  defence 
against  people  of  the  interior.  Their 
age  is  uncertain,  and  although  the 
Devil's  Dyke  .formed  the  boundary 
between  E.  Anglia  and  Mercia,  it 
may  well  be  of  &r  earlier  date.  (It 
is  sometimes  called  **  St:  Edmund's 
Dyke,"  since  it  marked  the  limit 
of  St.  Edmund's  lialidome  from  the 
time  of  Gnut.)  Each  dyke,  extend- 
ing from  the  fenland  to' the  wooded 
country,  and  ^uitc  crosbing  the  nar- 
row open  district  between,  must  have 
been  a  formidable  obstacle  to  in- 
vaders from  the  W. 

At  Stetchworth  is  a  large  square 
camp,  close  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
Devil's  Dyke. 

The  Great  Bustard  (Otis  tarda) 
was  formerly  (1656-1667)  *^  chased 
and  taken  by  greyhounds  '*  on  New- 
market Heath. 

(Inns  at  Newmarket :— Butland 
Arms;  White  Hart:  both  in  the 
main  street ;  and  4  others.) 

This  town,  of  4534  inliab.,  the 
cradle  of  horse-racing  in  England,  is 
situated  partly  in  Suffolk,  partly  in 
Gambridgpshire,  the  bounaary  line 
running  along  the  High-street.  (An 
angle  of  Si&olk  is  curiously  pro- 
^ted  into  Gambridgeshire,  N.W.  of 
Newmarket.)  It  has  been  called  the 
"  Metropolis  of  the  Turf;**  and  is  the 
only  place  in  Britain  where  more 
than  2  race-meetings  take  place  in 
the  year.  There  are  7  meetings  : — 
1.  The  **  Graven,"  named  after  a 
late  Earl  of  that  name,  commences 
on  Easter  Monday ;  2.  **  1st  Spring," 
on  the  Monday  fortnight  following ; 

3.  ♦*2nd  Spring,"  a  fortnight  later; 

4.  **  The  July,"  early  in  that  month ; 

5.  ««lst  October;"  6.  "2nd  Octo* 
ber ; "  7.  "  3rd  October,"  or  **  Hough- 
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ton  "  meeting.  Of  these  the  fint  and 
last  are  the  most  oelebrated. 

In  High-street  on  the  1.  are  the 
New  Booms  of  the  Jockey  Olub,  in 
front  of  which  a  sort  of  sporting 
**  high  change  "  is  held  daring  raoe- 
time. 

Many  patrons  of  the  tnrf  have 
honses  here;  the  Dnke  of  Rutland 
oeonpies  a  part  of  the  mansion  once 
the  MoydL  Palac&y  in  High-street,  in 
which  some  curious  tapestry  still 
adorns  the  dining-room.  It  was  built 
by  Oharles  II.,  on  the  site  of  the 
Irage  built  by  his  grandfiather,  Kin^ 
James  I.,  and  sold  pursuant  to  57 
(George  III.  cap.  d7.  The  greater 
part  of  the  palace  has,  however,  been 
pulled  down,  and  on  the  site  has 
risen  an  "  Independent "  chapel.  The 
house  occupied  by  Nell  Gwynn,  and 
one  built  by  *<  Old  Q.''--the  fiunous 
Duke  of  Queensbeny  —  are  still 
pointed  out. 

Charles  I.,  on  his  visits  to  New- 
market, occupied  the  ^ lodge*'  or 
palace  which  had  been  built  by 
James  I.  He  was  brought  to  the 
same  house  as  a  prisoner  in  1647, 
having  been  removed  hither  from 
the  house  of  Lady  Cutts  at  Ghilder- 
ley.  Sanderson  says  that  flowers 
were  strewed  before  him  as  he 
passed,  and  he  was  brought  through 
Trumpington,  so  as  to  avoid  0am- 
bridge,  where  the  townspeople  were 
disposed  to  show  him  some  respect. 
Charles  remained  for  10  days  at 
Newmarket,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army  being  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage of  Kennet. 

There  are  numerous  stiibles  be- 
longing to  trainers  in  the  town.  On 
an  average  there  are  400  horses  in 
Newmarket  the  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

The  first  raoes  were  held  at  New- 
market in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; 
"Bay  Tarrair'  being  a  celebrated 
horse  that  '*won  the  cup"  in  that 
reign.  Charles  II.  became  a  decided 
patron  of  racing,  and  entered  horses 
xu  his  own  name :— • 


*  In  days  of  eas^  when  now  the  wcaiy  swonA 
Wm  tbefttbed,  ami  huaaj  with  Qur^s 

restored. 
In  e?ei7  uste  of  forelffB  ooarts  impnived. 
All.  by  the  king's  example.  U««d  and  k>r«d 
Then  peen  grew  proud  in  honrntmnAif 

V  excell— 
Newmarket's  gloiy  niae,  aa  Britain's  fen." 
P0pe,  imU.  ^  Bar. 

In  1671  (Oct.  21)  Evelyn  -  lodged 
at  Newmarket,"  '*  where  I  found  the 
jolly  blades  racing,  dancing,  feasting 
and  revelliufi:,  more  reeembllnj?  a 
luxurious  and  abandoned  ront  than 
a  Ohristian  oourt  The  Doke  oi 
Buckingham  was  now  in  mighty 
favour,  and  had  with  him  that  im- 
pudent woman  the  Ooantess  of 
Shrewsbury,  with  hia  band  of  fid- 
dlers." (The "fiddlers  of  Thetford- 
were  in  favour  with  the  ooort  at 
Newmarket — ^not  for  their  edifying 
scmgs  or  behaviour.) 

A  fire  which  destroyed  the  town 
in  168S  during  the  presenoe  of 
Oharles  and  his  brother  drove  thera 
up  to  London  some  days  sooner 
than  was  intended,  and 'thus  de- 
feated the  aims  of  the  oonspiiatorBof 
the  Bye  House  plot,  who  bad  pianaed 
to  waylay  and  assassinate  them. 
Lord  Godolphin,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  guve  a  freah  reputadi.'a 
to  Newmarket;  and  Pope,  under  the 
character  of  Patritio,  iiaa  satirised 
his**  Newmarket  fi^me  and  judgment 
at  a  bet."  But  the  best  satire  C9 
Newmarket  is  Dr.  Johnson  s  livelj 

Ciper  in  *The  Idler,'  in  which  br 
ughs  with  exquisite  humour  at  th^ 
wonderful  feat  performed  at  Kcw. 
market  by  a  lady  in  1758,  who  role 
1000  miles  in  1000  hours.  Tie 
great  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  will, 
has  called  Newmarket  ''that  is- 
ftunous  seminary  of  iniquity  and  u- 
manners."  ''A  Newmarket  bite" 
was  a  familiar  English  proverb  i: 
the  last  centy.  For  all  this  Nev. 
market  yet  preserves  its  suprenarr. 
*' Perhaps  the  finest  trial  gitMnid 
in  the  world  is  Newmarket  It  hsi 
none  of  the  bustle  of  our  great  race- 
meetings.  It  is  the  piivate  property 
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of  the  Jockey  Club,  who  are  omnipo- 
tent on  its  precincts,  which  they 
rent  of  the  Doke  of  Portland. 
Gentlemen  and  blacklegs  can  be 
equally  warned  off  the  course  if  they 
do  not  conduct  themselyes  and  their 
transactions  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
aud  instances  have  been  known  of 
even  our  sporting  writers  being 
made  amenable  to  Newmarket  laws. 

^  The  town  of  Newmarket  is  pic- 
turesquely situate  under  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire hills,  on  the  verge  of  a 
Tast  area  of  down  or  heath  land, 
dotted  with  fir  plantations  or  ema- 
ciated oaken  strips  struggling  for 
esiatenco  from  the  flinty,  chalky 
soil."  A  narrow  line  of  chalk  road  is 
seen  for  miles  running  over  the  hills, 
liedged  in  bv  a  vast  Roman  ditch,  or 
Devil's  Dyke,  and  ornamented  with 
mstic  signposts,  directing  the  way- 
farer to  its  purlieue  on  market  days. 
The  whole  town  is  interspersed  with 
racing  stables,  from  one  end  to  the 
othiTfWith  their  yards,  paddocks,  and 
double  gates.  Over  a  vust  expanse 
of  fen  country,  &om  the  Bury  and 
Limekiln  HiUs,  beaming  out  in  the 
horizon  stands  Ely  Cathedral,  with 
its  veDcrable  towers,  a  landmark  for 
miles  around.  Dreary  and  bleak  as 
the  heath  is,  it  gladdens  the  heart 
of  the  courser  and  the  racing  man. 
The  whistle  of  the  plover  is  heard, 
and  the  cry  of  the  curlew,  as  she 
sweeps  over  the  plain,  heightens  the 
solitude  of  the  place.  The  old  hare 
^  forms"  in  the  cart-mt,  as  there  is 
no  enemy  to  oppose  her,  as  in  our 
western  woody  districts.  You  can 
see  from  one  mile-stone  to  another 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  a  long  line 
of  tefegraph-wires  and  posts  extend- 
ing from  Cambridge  to  Newmarket. 

**  It  is  the  J  ul  y  meeting.  The  July 
and  the  Chesterfield  Stakes  are  run 
off  on  the  last  half  of  the  Bunbury 
Mile.  It  is  the  prettiest  summer 
racecourse  in  ihe  kingdooL  It  is  on 
the  extreme  side  of  the  heath  from 
Newmarket,  verging  on  the  London 
and  Cambridge  turnpike  roads,  on 


the  other  side  of  the  ditch  which 
stretches  away  three  miles* or  more 
towards  the  Beacon  Course,  which 
is  four  miles  in  length,  but  seldom 
used  now,  as  men  like  short  and 
more  decisive  spins.  Old-fashioned 
saddling-stables  and  battered  Ste- 
wards* Stands  dating  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  are  visible  on  the 
different  courses — about  a  dozen  in 
number.  The  Beacon  Course  ex- 
tends from  the  four-mile  stables, 
through  the  ditch,  and  over  the  flat 
by  the  bushes,  to  the  New  Stand 
and  the  Duke's  Stand  at  the  top  of 
the  town.  The  Cesarewitch  is  run 
over  the  S  waff  ham  Course*  through 
the  ditch,  over  the  flat,  to  the  Grand 
Stand;  while  the  Cambridgeshire 
begins  at  the  Newmarket  end  of  the 
ditch  and  ends  at  the  Duke's  Stand, 
and  the  Two  Thousand  Course  is 
the  greater  part  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire; so  that  there  are  all  sorts  of 
courses,  to  suit  the  different  ages  of 
the  racehorse,  which  dates  from  the 
1st  of  June  in  each  year. 

**  The  Newmarket  Moughton  Meet- 
ing brings  what  is  generally  called 
the  legitimate  racing  of  the  year  to 
a  close.  At  this  meeting  all  sorts 
of  handicaps  and  sweejitakes  are 
run  for,  and  all  sorts  of  conditions 
imposed.  On  a  fine  July  morning 
during  the  meeting  li^ge  sales  take 
place  opposite  the  Booms,  or  in  the 
paddocks  adjoining  the  town ;  hosts 
of  sportsmen  and  sporting  men  at- 
tend them.  A  country  town  never 
looks  so  well  as  in  a  bustle  on 
market  day.  **  The  Rutland  Anna  " 
asserts  its  aristocratic  influence, 
whilst  the  "White  Hart,"  with  its 
regilded  emblem,  puts  in  its  claims 
for  this  eventful  week.  Landlords 
become  more  obsequious,  landladies 
more  obliging;  chambermaids  wear 
new  caps,  and  postboys  new  hats; 
shops  are  newly  painted  and  decked 
out  with  the  latest  London  fashions; 
and  everything  betokens  a  new 
existence  in  this  otherwise  dull 
town.    The  railway  is  laden  with 
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fish  from  the  metropoliB,  the  Booms 
are  lighted  up  in  the  evening,  din- 
ners arranged;  the  theatre  opens, 
and  the  town  is  placarded  from  top 
to  hottom  with  fiery  dragon?,  and 
wonderful  achieyements  of  acrobats 
and  coryphees.  Babel-liJce  is  the 
clamour  of  the  betting-ring;  race- 
horses are  out  on  the  hills,  and  race- 
horse vans  are  making  for  the  heath. 
The  favourites  are  walking  about 
the  ditch ;  a  phalanx  of  sportsmen 
ride  up  the  hill  towards  the  heath : 
little  Joe  Rogers,  ^ordham,  Cus- 
tanoe,  French,  and  a  host  of  light 
weights  canter  up  on  their  hacks 
and  ponies  (the  smartest  in  the 
world),  with  their  pigmy  saddles 
strapped  behind  their  backs,  and 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  frieze 
grey  flannel  coats,  with  red,  white, 
and  blue  caps.  They  are  the  neatest 
and  wealthiest  jockeys  of  the  day, 
earning  larger  salaries  than  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  The! 
scene  thickens  about  one  ^o'clock ;  | 
flys  and  carriages  laden  to  the  roof 
take  their  stands ;  ladies  on  horse- 
back, attended  by  their  husbands 
and  cavaliers,  are  cantering  in  the 
distance.  There  is  not  the  dash 
and  danger  of  Epsom  or  Hampton. 
Presently  there  is  a  move  of  horse- 
men from  the  Hare  Park  Plantation 
towards  the  ditch,  and  the  July 
horses  are  off  in  a  cluster  down  the 
descent.  They  rush  by  like  meteors, 
past  the  old  saddling  stable,  and  up 
the  gentle  incline.  Oluckl  go  the 
whips — they  conquer  or  die.  One 
of  Baron  Bothschild's  has  beaten 
one  of  Mr.  Merry's  by  a  neck.  The 
gradual  refinement  of  our  manners 
and  customs  has  so  contracted  the 
circle  of  our  real  sportsmen,  and  the 
new  England  style  so  eradicated  all 
former  traces  of  the  ancient  regime, 
that  the  race  of  fine  old  English 
gentlemen  is  nearly  extinct." — The 
GenUeman^s  Magcizine,  Sept.,  1871« 

8t.  Marina,  chiefiy  Perp.,  Uje  hand- 
somer of  the  2  churches,  is  in  Suf- 


folk. All  8a4nt^  (modem)  «bs& 
chapel  attached  to  the  Palace  yst 
cinct  In  it  is  the  tomb  of  Trestr- 
well  Frampton  (d.  1728),  keeps  ^^ 
the  running  horses  to  WUliam  III. 
Anne,  Georges  I.  and  IL,  and  ^  ti: 
Father  of  the  Turf.'* 

The  tnmpike-road  to  Bury  »»5 
Norwich  is  a  continuation  of  tb 
High-street  of  Newmarket  to  the  it 
1.  on  the  outskirts  of  the  tows  i- 
the  Fairstead,  or  exercising  groand. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  open  he^ 
in  this  direction,  well  suited  for 
exercising  horses.  The  rising  grocmd 
to  the  rt.  is  the  well-known  Warrrn 

Em. 

The  most  interesting  CkvrStf* 
near  Newmarket  are  Buzwell  aoi 
Swaffham  Prior  (N.W.,  see  aid'  : 
Weslley  Waterless  and  Boioasfc 
Greeq  (due  S.,  see  ante);  KirtliD^ 
(S.E.,  aiiU) ;  and  Cheveley  CSJL,  *t 

[3  m  S.£.  of  the  town  is  Ckaei^ 
Park  (Duke  of  Rutland);  fir- 
merly  the  seat  of  Harry  JenLvt, 
Earl  of  Dover,  and  of  the  Dukes  •  t 
Rutland.  The  house  (built  ItSti) 
stands  in  a  park  surrounded  bv  » 
lofty  brick  wall  3  m.  long. 

Chewl^  Church  (dedicated  to  St 
Mary  and  the  Holy  Host)  is  hip: 
and  fine,  ranging  from  E.  Eng.  t^ 
Perp.  The  nave  and  N.  porch  »' 
Perp. ;  the  S.  transept  Dt*. ;  tue  X- 
E.  Eng.  with  Dec.  inserdans;  i^'- 
chancel  E.  Eng.,  with  some  alten- 
tions  in  the  Dec.  period.  The  to^rf 
has  an  external  l»rtizan  or  "  WBU-i* 
ing  turret,"  on  the  top  of  which  is « 
low  parapet ;  and  it  has,  no  dos'4 
been  used  as  a  fire  beacon.;  In  theck 
is  a  coffer  of  cypress  wood  of  R* 
character.] 

[The  ChureheB  of  Exning,  Sn*^ 
well,  and  Chippenham,  N.  of  N<^ 
market,  are  of  some  litUe  infcervst. 
but  will  hardly  attract  the  tourist 
£xning  is  E.  Eng.  (chancel)  ta^ 
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Dec. :  the  lower  Dec«  of  3  stages. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
large  Peip.  altar-tomb  of  Porbeck, 
the  hrasses  gone.  SnaihoeU  ia  chiefLj 
Dec.  Hie  tower  is  round  and  Norm, 
(ooe  of  the  two  Gambrid^eshire  round 
towers).  Chippenham  is  late  Dec. 
and  Perp.,  with  a  late  Dec,  rood* 
screeo.  CJhtppenham  HaU  was  the 
seat  of  the  RasseUs,  allied  to  the 
Protector  (Sir  Jolm  Bussell  married 
Cromwell's  youngest  daughter,  and 
Henry  Cromwell,  son  of  the  Pro- 
tector, married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Russell).  Charles  I.,  when 
at  Newmarket,  visited  Chippenham, 
and  played  at  bowls  there.  Admiral 
Rufisell,  created  Earl  of  Orford  after 
hia  victory  of  La  Hogue,  built  a 
house  at  Chippenham,  in  which  in 
1717  he  entertained  George  I.  Tiiis 
liouae  was  pulled  down  before  1790.] 
(For  the  line  of  rly.  from  New- 
market to  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  see 
8crF0LK,  Rte.  17.) 


ROUTE  86. 

CAMBRIDGE  TO  ELY.     (THE  ISLE  OF 
ELY.) 

{Gi,  Eadem  and  Norfolk  lOifs,  14  m.) 

The  rly.  rans  between  the  old 
tnmpike-ioad  and  the  riyer  Cam, 


which  is  navigaUe  from  Cambridge 
to  the  sea  by  means  of  locks.  The 
Cam  changes  its  name  to  '*  Oose  *'  at 
about  3  m.  of  Ely,  where  it  joins  the 
old  bed  of  the  *"  West  river  "  Ouse. 
But  this  '*West  river"  is  now*car» 
ried  by  the  Bedford  rivers  direct 
from  Earitb  to  Denver,  and,  except 
in  cases  of  very  great  floods,  not  a 
drop  of  Ouse  water  enters  the  Cam 
till  it  joins  the  Little  Ouse  shortly 
before  reaching  Denver.  The  Cam 
thua  extends  beyond  Ely  and  Prick* 
willow. 

A  line  of  Roman  road,  much  of 
which  has  simk  beneath  the  fen,  ran 
from  Cambridge  toward  Ely,  falling 
into  the  present  high-road  near  the 
sixth  milestone.  Tne  distance  from 
Cambridge  to  Ely  by  road,  river» 
and  rail,  is  nearly  the  same. 

For  the  whole  distance  the  line 
passes  thioiigh  the  fen  country,  for 
a  general  description  of  which  see 
Jninxiiidion, * Cunbridgeshire.'  ''It 
has  all  a  'clammy  look,  clayey  and 
boggy;  the  produce  of  it,  whether 
bushes  and  trees,  or  grass  and  crops, 
gives  you  the  notion  of  something 
Uizy,  dropsical,  gross."  —  CaHyle, 
Trees,  however,  except  "Nature's 
sig^Dols  of  distress  "—-stunted  wil- 
lows^are  rare,  and  the  scene  is 
one  wide  level,  intersected  by  deep 
drains  and  *'  droves."  (In  wet  or  win- 
try weather  these  levels  are  dreary 
in  the  extreme.  They  should  be 
seen  on  a  bright  day  iu  harvest  time^ 
when,  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  country  is  golden  with  com. 
The  views  at  that  season  from  the 
tower  of  Ely,  or  from  any  of  the 
neighbouring  church  towers,  are  well 
worth  seeking.)  A  few  church  towers 
rise  on  eitiier  side  of  the  rly.,  and 
some  of  the  churches  are  interesting. 
The  only  one  of  much  importance, 
however,  is  that  of  Landbeaoh,  about 
2  m.  W.  of  the  Waterbeach  Stat 

The  ChureheB  of  Chetterton,  MUUm^ 
Fen  DitUm,  and  Eomingtea,  seen  rt 
of  the  rail  (the  two  latter  acroaa  the 
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river)  have  been  already  noticed  (Rte. 
1,  Excur.  from  Oambridge).    At 

5i  m.  is  Waierbeaeh  Stat.  (The 
termination  "beach,"  as  in  liind- 
beach  and  Waterbeach,  seems  to 
mean  "  bank."  Waterbeach  is  much 
affected  by  overflowings — ^LaAdbeach, 
on  higher  ground,  is  less  so.  Ex- 
haustive histories  of  Landbeach, 
Waterbeach,  and  Homingsea,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Keatinge  Olay,  Vicar  of 
Waterbeacli,  have  been  published  by 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.) 
Here  is  an  E.  Eng.  ch.,  the  chancel 
of  which  has  been  indifferently  re- 
bnilt. 

About  1  m.  N.W.,  and  near  the  old 
turnpike-road,  are  the  remains  of 
Denney  Abbey,  a  house  of  nuns  of  St. 
Glare,  founded  in  1342.  The  remains, 
which  are  rather  extensive,  but  very 
fragmentary,  consisting  chiefly  of 
early  Norm,  and  Dec.  work,  have 
been  converted  into  a  large  farm- 
house. "A  massive  and  perfect 
Norm,  archway  now  forms  we  en- 
trance to  a  modem  staircase,  and 
what  was  probably  the  refectory  is 
now  a  large  bam,  with  a  good  deal 
of  Dec.  work  about  it  Several  carved 
fragments  are  built  into  the  present 
house ;  and  the  ground-plan,  which 
is  given  in  Lysons,  may  still  be 
made  out  rather  imperfectly." — Ardi, 
Tapog,  of  Cambridgeshire,  Denney 
has  had  various  proprietors  and  oc- 
cupants. A  smiiU  establishment  of 
Benedictine  monks  from  Ely  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  12th 
oenty.  at  Elmenejr,  on  the  borders  of 
Waterbeach.  Tliis  was  a  bad  situa- 
tion, and  Aubrey  Pioot  soon  gave 
them  land  at  Denny,  to  which  they 
removed.  They  were  afterwards  sup- 
planted by  the  Knights  Templars, 
who  obtained  the  Benedictine  pro- 
perty, and  settled  a  preoeptory  here. 
After  the  DissolutionoftheTemphirs' 
order,  Denney  became  the  property 
of  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  2nd  wife  of 
Aylmer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, tho  foundress  of  Pembroke 


College  in  Cambridge.  She  €St»- 
blished  the  nuns  of  6t.  Clave  here, 
joining  to  them  a  small  honae  of  thd 
same  oider  founded  at  Waterbeach 
by  Dionyaiade  Anestyinl294.  The 
foundress,  l£ary  de  St  Paul,  was 
buried  here,  in  a  tomb  whioh  Ind 
been  prepared  daring  her  lifetime. 
She  ordered  that  the  fellows  of  Pem- 
broke should  act  as  oonfessors  to  the 
nuns  of  Denney.  The  Abbey  has  littJe 
history.  Erasmus  wrote  from  Querns' 
College  a  consolatory  letter  to  Xia 
nuns,  then  under  some  diificultjee: 
and  the  house  seems  to  have  besi  in 
no  bad  condition  at  the  DiBEolntiofu 
when  the  annual  value  waa,  aocorl- 
ins^to  Speed,  21tt.  0«.  1^. 

The  remains  of  the  Abbey,  as  has 
been  already  said,  are  of  two  petioda. 
The  4  arches  of  the  tower,  one  aich 
of  the  nave,  the  W.  door  of  the  nave, 
and  some  portions  of  the  tranaepts. 
belong  to  the  Norm.  oh.  built  by  the 
Benedictines  from  Elmeney.  'The 
choir  (which  has  auite  disai^»eared) 
was  built  by  Mary  de  St  PbuL  What 
is  now  the  bam  was  the  ancient  r^ 
fectory — also  the  work  of  Mary  de 
St  Paul. 

m  m.  due  W.  of  Waterbeach,  and 
across  the  tumpike-rcMul,  is  Laikd- 
beach,  where  the  0^.  will  well  repay 
a  visit.  It  is  chiefly  Perp.,  but  ha^  a 
late,  though  poor,  Dec.  chanceL  The 
tower  is  late  Dec.  The  woodwork 
th  roughout  should  be  noticed.  Much 
of  it  was  brought  from  Jesus  GoU^ 
Chapel,  whence  it  was  removed  is 
1787  (the  autliorities  of  Jesus  (X»ll. 
liad  -sold  it)  by  Mr.  Masters,  thts 
Rector  of  liandbeach.  A  door  traa 
this  ch.  was  sent  to  Ely  Cathedral  i= 
1821  (see  Ely^  vott).  Several  wS- 
carved  etandaras  of  stalls  bear  i^ 
mitre,  cock,  and  globe,  the  badge  d 
Bishop  Aloook,  the  founder  of  Jesi^. 
The  pulpit  also  is  very  fine.  The  E 
window  retEiins  much  original  stainai 
glass,  and  over  the  altar  is  an  aocies*. 
painting  on  panel.  **  The  north  aislr 
has  a  very  fine  Dec  canc^nfid  nxnu- 
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ment  inBerted  in  the  wall,  with 
crookeii  and  doable  featheied  cnspd." 
The  rectory-hofuae  letaina  many  por- 
tions of  lith-oenty.  work.  In  the 
ch.  is  a  p^TOfitone  for  William  Bawley, 
chaplain  to  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon. 
He  wrote  Bacon's  life,  and  published 
his  works. 

3  m.  N.W.  is  ObttmAam,  the  bhrth- 
plaoe,  1686,  of  Archbp.  Tenison  (his 
&ther  was  corate  here),  and  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Pepys  fiunily, 
giving  his  title  to  the  L<ord  Chan- 
cellor of  that  name.  Pepys  mentions 
with  pride  that  there  were  26  house- 
keepers  of  his  name  living  at  Cotten- 
ham  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  id  particulariy  famous  for  its  cheese, 
of  two  sorts — a  very  excellent  cream 
cheese,  and  one  which,  when  in  per- 
fection, is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  best  Stilton.  The  Ch.  is 
chiefly  Peip.,  but  is  of  no  great 
interest.] 

At  11  m.  Strdham  Bridge^  the  line 
crosses  the  old  channel  of  the  Ouse 
or  West  riyer,  once  the  main  outlet  of 
the  Fen  waters,  but  now  of  less  im- 
portance since  the  oonstmotion  of  the 
Wathei  (at  the  Bedford  riven),  two 
large  cuts  along  wnich  the  waters 
are  conveyed  by  a  shorter  route  to 
the  sea  (see  ante).  The  rly.  now 
enters  the  great  dminage  called  Bedr 
ford  Lewi  (see  Rte.  37,  and  Inirod^ 
*  CambridgeBhire'),  and  is  earned  on  a 
raised  embankment;  flanked  by  wide 
ditches  of  drainage  on  either  hand. 
The  district  towaxds  £1^  is  called  the 
Middle  Fen,  On  all  sides  are  seen 
ditches,  and  wind  and  steam  mills, 
which  latter  are  gndually  coming 
into  exclusive  use,  both  for  drainiDg 
the  fens  and  grinding  com. 

A  remarkable  bow  of  horn,  said  to 
liave  been  found  in  the  fens  between 
Waterbeach  and  Ely,  was  exhibited 
in  1856  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archieo- 
logical  Instttate.  Its  length,  when 
complete,  was  42^  inches.  It  was 
formed  of  a  single  horn ;  and  one  end, 


bemg  the  port  where  the  horn  bad 
joined  the  skull,  had  been  broken  off. 
The  **  homboga,"  or  bow  of  horn,  is 
mentioned  in  Beowulf;  and  it  is  still 
in  use  among  some  eastern  tribes. 

No  object  of  interest  occurs  until 
the  great  towers  of  the  Cathedral  aro 
seen  towering  above  the  maTshes, 
and  we  reach 

Ely  Stat.  (The  stai  is  distant 
}  m.  from  the  CathedraL  An  omni- 
bus meets  the  trains.  Inni:  Lamb, 
very  good  and  comfortable;  Bell; 
White  Hart.) 

After  leaving  the  stat.,  the  visitor 
finds  himself  gradually  ascending 
until  he  reaches  the  Cathedral.  This 
ascent  marks  the  highest  ground  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely— the  great  *'  fortress 
of  the  fens,"  and  the  guardian, 
through  many  centuries,  of  the 
**  most  stately  and  varied  "  cathedral 
church  in  England. 

Ely,  so  naD^  from  the  eelswhieh 
abounded  there— '*  nomen  aoo^it  a 
oopia  anguillarum  **  {Beds,  *  M.  E.' 
iv.  19)— although  the  old  chronicler 
of  the  Abbey  thought  that,  from  its 
shrines  and  its  sanctity,  it  might 
well  be  interpreted  **  terra  del,*'  since 
"  Hebiaio^,  £1,  Dens,  get,  erra  sonat " 
—is  the  largest  of  the  "  islands  "  (ea, 
ig= island)  which  at  intervals  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  fens,  and 
which,  before  the  great  draining 
operations  of  the  17th  century,  were, 
in  winter,  surrounded  by  water,  and 
were  at  all  times  inaccessible  unless 
by  certain  *^  gates  "  or  passes  across 
the  fen.  The  high  ground  of  Ely  is 
a  mass  of  lower  greensand  resting  on 
Kimmeridge  clay.  The  boundtfies 
of  the  true  Isle  (which  Bede  de- 
scribes as  a  bmd  of  600  families), 
beginning  at  Earith  bridge,  run  by 
Sotton,  Mepal,  Witcham,  and  Down- 
ham,  to  Littleport.  Thence,  return- 
ing to  Ely,  they  prooeed%y  Stretham^ 
and  Aldreth,  to  Earith.  These 
limits  embrace  the  old  high  ground 
which  rose  above  the  marshes,  and 
to  which  the  only  entrances  were  at 
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Karith,  at  Aldreth,  at  Stuntney 
bridge,  close  to  Ely,  and  at  LitUe- 
port.  To  this  true  *'  Isle  "  the  hun- 
oreda  oomprising  the  northern  part 
of  Oambridgeehire  were  attached; 
80  that  all  this  part  of  the  country  is 
now  known  as  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The 
"liberties  of  Thomey^nd  Whittle- 
sea"  formed  anciently  a  distinct  por- 
tion. All  the  rest  was  a  County 
Palatine  (it  was  so  in  effect,  althougn 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
called;  it  was  known  as  the  *'  Hoyal 
Franchise,*'  or  Liberty  of  the  Bishops 
of  Ely),  subiect  to  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  just  as 
the  "Bishoprick"  of  Durham  was 
under  the  nide  of  the  bishop  of  that 
see.  The  power  of  the  bishops  was 
greatly  lessened  in  the  reign  of  Hen« 
VIII.,  but  their  temporal  jurisdiction 
remained  throughout  the  diocese  un- 
m  the  year  1887. 

The  history  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  is 
identified  with  that  of  its  great 
Benedictine  monastery,  the  church 
of  which  afterwards  bscame  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Ely.  Round  the  convent 
grew  up  the  little  **  bourg/ '  the  present 
city  of  8166  inhabitants,  which  alone 
among  English  *' cities*'  sends  no 
member  to  Parliament ;  indeed,  the 
streets  of  low  houses,  aud  the  open 
spaces  between  them,  give  to  the 
place  almost  the  character  of  a 
village. 

The  monastery  was  founded  by 
St.  Etheldreda  (her  true  name  is 
-ffitheldrythe)  in  the  year  673.  Ely 
did  not  become  the  seat  of  a 
bifiliopric  until  1109,  when  a  new 
diocese  was  erected,  embracing  the 
whole  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  taken 
out  of  the  then  vast  diocese  of 
lincoku  In  1887  the  counties  of 
Huntingdon  and  Bedford  (up  to  that 
time  in  Lincoln)  were  added  to  the 
diocese  of  Ely;  together  with  the 
arohdeaconrf  of  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk, 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the 
diocese  of  Norwich. 

Until  the  Dissolution  the  great 
^loiy   of  Ely  Cathedral   was   the 


shrine  of  St.  Etheldreda,  and  thoae 
of  her  sister  saints.  It  was  to  these 
shrines  (but  chiefly  to  that  of  St 
Etheldreda),  to  the  pilgrimages  made 
to  them,  and  to  the  wealth  ofisred 
at  them,  that  the  church  was  in- 
debted for  its  magnificenoe,  and  for 
its  architectural  splendour.  Ethel- 
dreda—one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
English  saints — ^was  the  daughttf 
of  Anna,  King  of  the  East  Anglians, 
who  fell  in  battle  with  Penda  d 
Merda,  in  the  year  654.  After  hii 
death,  his  wife  Hereswytba  took 
refuge  in  the  convent  of  Cbelle,  war 
Paris,  and  his  four  daughters,  Sex- 
burga,  Ethelburga,  Ethddreda,  aud 
Withburga,  all,  at  different  periods, 
retired  from  the  world,  and  beeaioe 
distinguished  ratronesses  of  the 
monastic  life.  Two  years  before  her 
father's  death,  Etheldreda  had  bt- 
come  the  wife  of  Tondbercht,  "King" 
of  the  South  Gyrvians  (fen-mfOt 
gyr,  A.-S.  =a  fen)  whose countiy  w* 
the  border  district  between  Meicb 
and  East  Anglia.  Within  it  lay  tht> 
Isle  of  Elv,  which  Etheldreds  re- 
ceived as  ner  dower;  and  on  lier 
husband's  death,  three  yean  aiVr 
her  marriage,  she  retired  thither,  in- 
duced as  much  by  the  solitude  as  by 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  6ii> 
rounding  marshes.  Her  widowhond 
continued  for  five  yeara,  whea  she 
was  again  sought  in  manias  by 
Egfnd  of  Northumbrian  Etheldiedi 
is  said  to  have  made  a  vow  of  ptt- 
petual  virginity,  which  was  respecud 
oy  both  her  husbands;  and  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  her  marriage  vitb 
Egfrid  she  obtained  his  leave  to  p 
into  execution  a  long-formed  jso- 
jeot,  and  received  the  veil  from  tl. 
hands  of  Bishop  Wilfrid,  at  Ooldior- 
hame,  in  the  modem  BewicbhiR. 
where  St  Ebba,  aunt  of  King  £g^ 
had  founded  a  mooasteiy.  Bnt  Eg- 
frid soon  repented  of  his  pennia^^ 
and  set  out  for  Coldingnam  with » 
band  of  followers,  intending  to  t»k> 
his  queen  from  the  monastefy  1} 
violence.     By   the  advice  of  ^ 
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Abbess,  Etheldreda  fled,  to  find  re- 
fuge ID  her  old  Jiome  at  Ely.  There 
she  arrived  after  enoouDtering  many 
perils,  and  after,  according  to  her 
legend,  many  miracles  had  been 
wrought  in  her  favour.  At  Ely  she 
at  once  began  (a.d.  673)  the  founda- 
tion of  a  monastery  for  both  sexes, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time.  The 
site  of  this  she  fixed  at  a  place  called 
Cratendune«  about  a  .mile  S.  of  thu 
existing  Cathedral,  where,  according 
to  a  later  tradition,  a  church  had 
been  founded  by  St.  Augustine  (see 
the  *  Liber  Eliensis;'  the  tradition 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  feeling 
that  so  sacred  a  spot  as  Ely  must 
necessarily  hare  been  Christianised 
at  the  earlif st  possible  period). 
From  Cratendune,  however,  the 
boitding  was  almost  at  once  removed 
to  the  high  ground  where  the 
Cathedral  now  stands,  from  which 
this  first  charch  of  St.  Etheldreda 
waa  i^aced  a  short  distance  west- 
ward. St  Wilfrid,  the  famous 
bishop  of  Northumbria,  installed 
Etheldreda  as  Abbess  of  the  new 
community,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Peterborough  (founded  664), 
and  perhaps  of  Thomey  (662  ?  see 
Bte.  36),  was  the  earliest  of  the 
great  monasteries  of  the  fens.  Ethel- 
dreda ruled  it  till  679,  when,  her 
dc-flthbed  was  attended  by  her 
'spriest,'*  Huna,  who  buried  her  in 
the  churchyard  of  her  monasteir,  and 
himself  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
htrmit  on  one  of  the  islands  of  tiie 
marshes  {Honey^  Huna's  Island,  not 
far  from  March;  see  Rte.  36).  Sex- 
burga,  sister  of  St.  Etheldreda,  who 
had  married  Erconbert  of  Kent,  and 
on  his  death  had  founded  a  monas- 
tery in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  had 
withdrawn  to  Ely  during  Ethel- 
dreda's  lifetime,  and  became  Abbess 
on  her  death.  Sixteen  years  later 
she  determined  to  translate  the  body 
of  her  sister  into  the  church,  and  for 
this  purpose  sent  out  certain  of  the 
brethren  to  seek  a  block  of  stime 
from  wJiich  a  fitting  co£Qn  {hcdlm) 


might  be  made.  They  discovered  a 
sarcophagus  of  white  marble  among 
the  ruins  of  Boman  Granchester 
(close  to  Cambridge,  see  Rte.  33);  and 
in  this  the  body  of  the  saint,  which, 
says  the  legend,  was  found  entire 
and  inoorrupt,  was  duly  laid,  and 
removed  into  the  church.  (See  Bede, 
*H.  E.*  iv.  ch.  19).  Bede  is  the 
earliest  and  best  authority  for  the 
life  of  St.  Etheldreda.  A  life  com- 
piled in  the  12th  oenty.  by  Thomas 
of  Ely  is  printed  in  the  2nd  vol,  of 
Mabillon's  'Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bene- 
dict.') Sexburga  was  afterwards 
herself  interred  near  it,  as  was  her 
daughter  Ermenilda,  the  third  Ab- 
bess. The  three  Abbesses — together 
with  St.  Withburga,  another  sister 
of  St.  Etheldreda,  who  founded  a 
■  monastery  at  Dereham  in  Norfolk 
I  (see  NoBFO^,  Bte.  26),  but  whose 
relics  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Ely — were  regarded  as  the  special 
patronesses  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The 
translation  (into  the  later — existing 
— church,  see  poit)  of  St.  Etheldreda, 
;  or  St.  Awdrey,  as  she  was  generally 
I  called,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of 
October,  when  pilgrims  flocked  to  her 
'  shrine  from  all  quarters.  A  great 
fair  was  then  held  adjoining  the 
{  monastery,  at  which  silken  chains,  or 
laces,  called  ''  Etheldred's  chains," 
I  were  sold,  and  displayed  as  "  sig^s  " 
I  of  pilgrimage.  The  word  "  tawdxey  " 
(8t.  Audrey ;  so  'T Ann  for  St.  Anne) 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  these 
chains,  and  from  similar  **  flimsy  and 
trivial  objects"  sold  at  this  fair. 

St  Werburga,  the  fourth  Abbess, 
daughter  of  St.  Ermenilda  by  King 
Wulfere  of  Mercia,  is  the  last  whose 
name  is  recorded.  The  monastery 
was  destroyed  during  the  terrible 
Danish  invasion  of  the  year  870, 
when  Crowland  and  Peterborough 
also  perished,  and  when  St.  Edmund, 
king  of  East  Anglia,  was  killed 
(see  Suffolk,  Bte.  14— .Bury  8t.  Ed- 
muncP$);  and  although  a  body  of 
secular  clergy  was  soon  afterwards 
established  on  its  site,  Ely  had  en- 
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tirely  lost  its  ancient  importanoe 
when  the  monastery  was  refounded 
in  970  by  Etholwold,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester—  the  great  patron  of  the 
monks — ^who  was  also  the  restorer  of 
Peterborough.  Ethelwold  purchased 
the  whole  district  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
from  King  Edgar,  and  settled  it  on 
his  monastery,  which  he  filled  with 
Benedictines,  over  whom  he  placed 
Brithnoth,  Prior  of  Winchester,  as 
abbot  Among  the  king's  gifts  to 
the  monastery  were  a  golden  cross 
filled  with  relics,  which  had  been 
part  of  the  bishop's  "purchase 
money,"  and  his  own  royal  mantle, 
of  purple,  embroidered  with  gold. 

From  the  time  of  this  second  foun- 
dation until  the  Conquest,  Ely  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  wealth  and 
importance,  and  its  abbots  were 
among  the  most  powerful  church- 
men of  their  time.  From  the  reign 
of  Ethelred  to  the  Conquest  they 
were  chancellors  of  the  King's  Court 
alternately  with  the  Abbots  of 
Glastonbury,  and  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Canterbury — each  holding  the  office 
for  four  months.  Among  other 
great  personages  buried  in  their 
church  was  Brithnoth,  the  Ealdor- 
man  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  fell  so 
nobly  at  Maldon  (a.  d.  991 ;  see 
Essex,  Rte.  4.)  He  had  been  a  great 
benefactor  to  Ely,  and  although  the 
Danes  carried  off  from  the  battle- 
field his  head  (the  place  of  which  the 
abbot  supplied  with  a  lump  of  wax), 
his  body  was  conveyed  in  safety  to 
Ely,  and  his  widow  gave  to  the'  ch. 
a  rich  curtain,  wrought  with  the 
"gests"  and  warlike  deeds  of  her 
husband,  ^*in  memoriam  probitatis 
ejus" — an  English  rival  of  the 
Bayeux  tapestry. 

Many  traditions  have  connected 
the  great  Cnut  with  Ely,  where  his 
memory  was  iii  after  times  greatly 
cherished;  and  he  seems  to  have 
often  kept  the  feast  of  the  Purifica^ 
tion  here— at  which  period  the  abbot 
entered  on  his  office  as  chancellor. 
^^  one  occasion  the  king  found  the 


surrounding  fen-lands  overflowed  and 
frozen.  A  **  ceorl  **  named  Brithnaer. 
and  called  "  Budde  =  the  Stout ' 
'*vir  magnus  et  incompositas^"  led 
the  way  for  Cnut's  sledge  over  the 
ice  of  Soham  Mere,  proving  the 
thickness  of  the  ice  by  a  dangemus 
service,  for  which  BriiJimer  and  hif 
lands  were  enfranchised*  Tbckinjsr*^ 
traditional  song,  too,  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  whfen  appn^achinf 
Ely  on  another  festival — 

*■  Merie  snngoi  the  nranecbes  Uddbd  E2j 
Tha  Cnut  diing  rea  ther  by; 
Roweth.  cnlhtM,  noer  the  land 
And  here  we  thes  mimecfae*  a 


(According  to  the  '  Liber  Eliensis ' 
this  verse  was  only  the  beginning  of 
Cnut's  song.  The  writer  gives  it 
and  adds,  ^  et  osetera  quae  seqnimtnr. 
quffi  usque  hodie  in  ehoris  pablie« 
cantantnr  et  in  proverbiis  memor- 
antur." — L.  ii.  c.  85.)  His  queen. 
Emma,  gave  a  ma«:nifioent  covering 
for  the  shrine  of  St.  Etheldreda-- 
as  Cnut  himself  gave  one,  woves 
with  figures  of  peacocks,  for  ^e  tomb 
of  Eadmund  tronaide  at  Glaston- 
bury. 

Thurstan,  abbot  of  the  mooasterr 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  wi^ 
bom  at  Wiohford,  near  Ely,  and  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  convent  frnoi 
a  child.  He  wa«  a  true  Englishman. 
and  seems  to  have  received  ccnrdiallT 
the  scattered  and  broken  English— 
among  whom  were  the  great  £arU 
Eadwin  and  Morkere,  aiKl  Egelwin. 
Bishop  of  Durham,— who  tocJc  n-f  as* 
in  Ely,  and  held  the  lale  for  a  ay- 
siderable  time  against  the  Gonqm-^nr 
and  his  forces.  The  year  in  whirl 
Ely  was  first  made  an  f^lgli^^ 
'^fastness"  is  uncertain.  In  1071 
King  William  brought  out  '*  hia  Udc 
force  and  ship  force,  and  beset  vn 
land  all  about,  and  wiou{?fat  a  brtf  sr. 
and  went  in,  and  the  ship  fb>rt»  «xi 
the  water  side.  And  th^  all  tb- 
outlaws  went  and  surrendered  to  th' 
king ;  there  were  bishop  .fiealwiof. 
and  earl  Morkere,  and  all  who  wen 
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with  them,  except  Hereward  only, 
and  all  who  could  flee  away  with 
him.  And  he  boldly  let  them  out, 
and  the  king  t  >ok  their  ships  and 
weapons  and  many  treasures;  and 
all  the  men  he  took,  and  did  with 
them  what  he  would."  This  is  the 
brief  statement  of  the  English 
Chronicles.  Thomas  of  Ely  (*  Hist. 
Eliensis/  ap.  Wharton,  *  Ang.-Sax.' 
I  610)  says  that  WilJiam  ravaged 
the  lands  of  the  monastery  which  luy 
nithout  the  Isle,  and  gave  them  to 
hid  soldiers.  The  monks,  greatly 
troubled,  sought  the  king  at  War- 
wick, in  the  seventh  year  of  their 
"sedition,"  gave  him  a  thousand 
marks,  recovered  their  lands,  and 
were  received  into  the  Conqueror's 
favour.  Wharton,  under  the  title  of 
*•  Historia  Eliensis,'  printed  portions 
of  the  book  known  as  *  Liber  Elien- 
sis,'  writt<in  by  Thomas,  a  monk  of 
Elv,  who  was  living  about  the  year 
1153.  The  first  two  books  of  the 
*  Liber  Eliensis '  were  edited  in  1848 
by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  for  the 
Society  called  'Anglia  Christiana.' 
The  'Liber  Eliensis/  and  the  very 
doubtful  'Continuator'  of  Crowland, 
contain  long  accounts  of  the  struggle, 
and  it  is  irom  them  we  learn  the 
attempt  of  William  to  gain  access  to 
the  Isle  at  Aldreth,  and  the  failure 
of  the  bridge  there  (ixw^  Ezc.  from 
Ely).  The  facts,  with  the  exception 
of  what  is  stated  in  the  English 
Cbronicle,  are  very  uncertain,  al- 
thongh  there  is  no'  reason  why  the 
accounts  in  the  'liber  Eliensis' 
should  be  set  aside  as  entirely  ficti- 
tious ;  and  with  respect  to  the  famous 
Hereward — whose  reputation  was  so 
great  in  Ely— ^  that  is  really  known 
concerning  him  is  to  be  found  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  in  another 
describing  the  plunder  of  Peter- 
borough (see  post),  and  in  a  corre- 
apondingpassage  in  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester. That  much  more  was  told 
about  him  in  legend  and  tradition 
need  hardly  be  said.  The  poem  of 
Gaimar,  and  the  Crowland   'Con- 


tinnator,'  contain  much;  but  the 
great  magazine  of  Hereward  stories 
is  the  book  *De  Geatis  Herwardi 
Sax(Hiis,'  said  to  be  of  the  12th 
centy.,  and  containing,  it  may  be,  a 
few  grains  of  truth,  concealed  beneath 
vast  heaps  of  impossible  fiction.  This 
book  was  published  in  Michel's 
^  Ctironiques  angle  -  normandes  * 
(1836);  and  much  will  be  found 
concerning  it  in  Wright's  ^Essays 
on  the  Literature,  &c.  of  Englana,' 
(1846>  Mr.  Kingsley's  story  of 
Hereward  is  founded  almost  entirely 
on  the  '  De  Gestis.'  The  connection 
of  the  Ely  hero  with  the  family  of 
Wake  is,  at  best,  uncertain,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  asserted 
before  the  14th  centy.,  when  John  of 
Peterboroupfh  gives  Hereward  the 
name  of  •*  le  Wake." 

Norman  abbots  succeeded  Thur- 
stan  at  Ely,  two  of  whom,  Simeon 
and  Richard,  built  the  great  Norman 
church  (see  post).  Abbot  Richard, 
who  died  in  1107,  had  suggested  the 
erection  of  an  episcopal  see  at  Ely. 
His  death  prevented  him  from  be- 
coming himself  the  first  bishop.  The 
monks  approved  the  change ;  and,  in 
1108,  the  (Council  of  London,  pre- 
sided over  by  Abp.  Anselm,  con- 
sented to  the  creation  of  the  new  see. 
In  1109  Herve'  le  Breton  was  trans- 
lated from  Bangor,  and  became  the 
first  bishop  of  Ely.  Constant  disputes 
with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  concern- 
ing his  righto  over  the  monastery, 
were  perhaps  the  earliest  induce- 
ments to  the  creation  of  the  new 
see ;  but  the  great  size  of  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  king  and  of  Anselm 
to  the  Pope,  Paschal  11. ;  and  it  is 
also  said  that  the  king  (Henry  I.), 
aware  how  strongly  the  Isle  of  Ely 
was  fortified  by  nature,  was  anxious 
(by  placing  a  bishop  at  its  head)  to 
divide  the  great  revenues  of  the 
abbey,  and  thereby  to  render  it  less 
powerful  in  case  of  insurrection. 

The  constitution  of  Ely,  after  ite 
erection  into  a  bishopric,  resembled 
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that  of  the  other  conYentnal  cathe- 
drals of  England — Canterbury,  Win- 
cheater,  Worcester,  Bath,  Rochester, 
Norwich,  and  Durham ;  in  all  which 
Bees  the  bishops  were  regarded  as, 
in  effect,  abbots  of  the  conventual 
establiahments  attached  to  them. 
The  first  bishop,  Herv^  le  Breton, 
divided  the  lands  and  revenues  of 
the  convent  between  himself  and  tlie 
monks— by  no  means  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  latter.  Indeed,  as  in 
other  sees  of  the  same  constitution, 
there  were  constant  disputes  between 
the  bishops  and  the  monks.  The 
second  bishop,  Nigel,  nephew  of  the 
powerful  bisnop  Koger  of  Salisbury, 
and  brother  of  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  was  active  on  the  side  of 
the  Empress  Matilda,  while  the 
monks  adhered  to  Stephen.  Accord- 
ingly, he  is  described  as  **saBVU8 
semper  monachis  et  infestus ; "  and 
even  portions  of  the  silver  plating 
were  removed  by  him  from  the  shrine 
of  St.  Etheldreda  for  payment  of 
fines  to  the  king.  Bp.  'Nigel  built 
a  castle  at  Elv,  of  which  no  traces 
remain;  and  there  was  much  fight- 
ing in  and  round  the  Isle  between 
the  parties  of  Stephen  and  Ma- 
tilda. At  a  later  period,  during 
the  Barons*  War,  Ely  became  the 
stronghold  of  certain  followers 
of  the  Barons,  who  made  thence 
forays  on  Cambridge  and  the  neic^h- 
bouring  towns,  doing  much  mischief 
flt  Barnwell  Abbey  (see  Cambridge, 
Rte.  83) 

The  history  and  associations  *of 
Ely,  however,  are  best  read  in  the 
architecture  and  monuments  of  its 
Cathedral  the  first,  and,  incom- 
parably, the  most  important,  object 
of  interest  in  the  place.  Be- 
sides the  Cathedral,  the  visitor  to 
Ely  should  observe  the  remains  of 
the  monastic  buildings ;  the  Church 
of  8L  ISary ;  and  near  it  the  house 
occupied  once  by  CromweU. 

The  foundations  of  the  existing 
Caihedral  of  Ely  were  laid  by  Simeon, 


the  first  Norm,  abbot  (1082-1094) 
Simeon,  who  was  of  noble  birth,  and 
related  to  tlie  Conqueror,  was  tb^ 
brother  of  Walkelin,  first  N<Hiniia 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  also  in- 
built his  cathedral.  The  church 
thus  ccnnmenced  by  Simeon  was 
80  far  completed  by*  his  successor. 
Abbot  Richard  (1100-1107),  that  he 
was  able  to  translate  into  it  fitim 
the  Saxon  church  the  body  of  St 
Etheldreda,  the  great  patroness  c^ 
the  monastery,  to  whom,  conjointly 
with  St.  Peter,  the  building  wis 
dedicated.  No  further  record  exists 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  until 
Bishop  Geoffrey  Ridel  (1174-1189)  u 
mentioned  as  having  ""  completed  tb^ 
new  work  to  its  w^tem  end  (wft^v^ 
occiderUem),  together  with  the  tow», 
nearly  to  the  summit."  Bishop  K«- 
etace  (11984214)  built  the  GtOiUt, 
or  Wettem  PorrJi,  Bishop  HmqH  of 
NoHhuH)ld  (1229-1254)  pulled  down 
the  Norman  choir,  and  rebuilt  it  in 
17  years— from  1235  to  1252.  In  the 
year  1322,  during  the  episoc^te  of 
John  Hoiham  (1316-1336),  Abbot 
Simeon's  central  tower  feU,  aa  hjs 
brother  Walkelin's,  at  Winchester, 
had  fallen  in  1107.  The  oefo^i 
by  wiiich  the  tower  was  repbcetl 
was  begun  in  the  same  year  (1322  . 
and  finished  in  1328  The  lanUm 
alx)ve  it  was  begun  in  1S28. 
The  western  portion  of  Bishop 
Northwold's  Choir,  whioh  had  beci 
ruined  by  the  fall  of  the  tower,  vss 
rebnilt,  chiefiy  at  the  expi'ttse  ii 
Bp.  Hotham,  who  at  liis  aeath  1^ 
money  for  the  puipose.  The  work 
wa8beguninl338.  The  Lady  Chnpel 
the  erection  of  which  waa  mainJr 
due  to  John  of  Wisbech,  a  faoDther  c^' 
the  monastery,  was  began  nnder  tbf 
direction  of  Alan  de  Wabdngbut 
in  1321,  and  completed  in  IStv 
Chantriee  at  the  eastern  enHs  of  tt  < 
choir  aisles  were  built  bv  Bp.  AlcfiA 
(1486-1500).  and  Bp.  WetA  (1515- 
1533). 

From  these  dates  it  will  be    »:. 
that  the  Cathedral  contains  exasipk> 
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of  tlie  differeDt  perioda  of  Gfothio 
architectare,  from  early  Norm,  to 
late  Perp.  The  chroniclers  of  the 
Abbey  have  recorded  the  exact  date 
of  nearly  every  portion  of  the  build- 
ing,  which  thus  acquires  the  highest 
possible  ralue  and  interest  for  the 
student  of  architecture.  Nor  are  the 
examples  which  it  affords  anywhere 
exceeded  in  beauty  or  importance. 
The  Galilee  and  eastern  portion  of 
the  choir  take  rank  among  the  very 
best  works  of  the  E.  £ng.  period; 
whilst  the  Octagon,  the  western  choir, 
and  the  Lady  Chapel  are  probably  the 
finest  examples  of  pure  Dec.  to  be 
found  in  England. 

The  Gathednil  was  in  a  sad  and 
degraded  condition  when  its  restara- 
Uon  was  set  on  foot  by  the  late  Dean 
Peacock,  who  himself  superintended 
much  of  the  work.  In  1847  Sir 
G.  0.  ScoU  was  appointed  architect 
of  the  works,  and  all  that  has  since 
been  done  has  been  under  his  direc- 
tion or  with  his  approval.  The  re- 
stomtion  is  no  douot  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  elaborate  that  has  any- 
where been  attempted ;  and  although 
objections  may  fairly  be  made  to  the 
varied  (and  in  some  ca^es  indifferent) 
character  of  the  stained  glass,  and 
perhaps  to  some  other  parts  of  the 
decoration,  the  ch.  in  its  present  cuu- 
dition  is  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  without  gratitude  for  the 
reverence  which  has  brought  back 
so  much  of  its  ancient  glory^  and 
admiration  of  the  skill  which  has 
been  employed  on  it  The  various 
points  of  restoration  will  he  pointed 
out  as  we  proceed. 

The  ch.  is  built  of  stone  from 
Bariiack,  in  Northamptonshire.  Pur- 
beck  marble  is  used  extensively  for 
interior  shafts  and  capitals,  and 
some  of  the  interior  mouldings  and 
ornaments  are  worked  in  a  soft  white 
stone  called  **clunch,"  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ely. 

Ely  Cathedral,    which   measures! 


537  ft.  from  the  exterior  of  the  W. 
porch  to  the  exterior  eastern  but- 
tresses, is,  except  Winchester  (the 
exterior  length  of  whicli  is  555  ft. 
8  in.),  the  longest  GotUic  oh.  not 
only  in  England  but  in  Europe ; 
although  others  (as,  for  example, 
Milun)  cover  much  more  ground. 
(Winchester  is,  no  doubt,  the  longest 
ch.  in  the  world,  but  its  retrochoir 
and  Lady  Chapel  are  not  visible 
from  the  W.  portal,  whereas  at  Ely 
the  whole  length,  unbroken  by  any 
solid  screen  or  wall,  is  commanded 
from  the  W.  porch.) 

Leaving  the  exterior  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  enter  the  Catliedral  by  the 
Galilee  or  western  porch,  the  recorded 
work  of  Bp.  Eustace  (1198-1214). 

'Mpae  oontTUxit  a  ftindameiito  noyam  Ga^ 
lileam  ecclesise  EUengls  vcrituB  ocxridenteni 
sunipttbus  suia." — ^Brit  Mus.  Uarl.  256 ;  Aug. 
Sox.  1.  634. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
E.  Eng.  porch  which  exists  any- 
where. The  main  arch  of  cntninoe  cir- 
cumsoribes  two  smaller  ones,  which 
^ring  from  a  central  group  of  shafts. 
These  subordinate  arches  are  foliated. 
The  space  between  them  and  tiie 
enclosing  arch  is  filled  with  tracery. 
Above  the  entrance  is  a  triplet 
window.  The  angles  ore  supported 
by  groups  of  clustered  shafts,  which 
terminate  above  the  roof  in  slender 
turrets.  The  sides  of  the  porch,  N. 
and  S.,  are  lined  by  four  tiers  of 
ai  cades,  the  two  uppermost  of  which 
have  foliated  arches. 

WUhin,  the  porch,  which  is  40  ft 
in  length,  consists  of  two  bays  simply 
vaulted.  The  wall  of  each  bay  is 
divided  into  two  stories  by  blind 
arcades,  very  gracefully  disposed. 
Remark  especially  the  excellent  effect 
given  to  the  lower  arcade  by  its 
divisions  of  outer  and  inner  arches, 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
lints  of  the  front  shafts,  which  reach 
nearly  to  the  ground,  intersect  the 
vaulting  of  the  arcade  agaiubt  the 
wall  iieliind  them.   The  outer  arches 
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are  enriche<J  with  the  dog-tooth 
moalding.  The  arch  through  which 
the  Cathedral  is  entered  is  divided, 
like  the  arch  of  eutranoe  to  the 
porch,  into  two,  hy  central  shafts. 
The  rich  exterior  mouldings,  and  the 
leafage  on  tlie  capitals  of  the  shafts, 
should  all  he  noticed.  The  porch, 
including  the  beautiful  arch  of 
entrance  to  the  nave,  has  been 
thoroughly  restored.  The  old  doors 
have  l»en  repaired,  and  covered  with 
very  rich  iron  work,  gilt  and  coloured. 
Dp.  Eustace,  the  builder  of  the 
porch,  was  Ooeur  de  Lion's  chan- 
cellor, and  one  of  the  three  bishops 
who  in  the  followin^:  reign  (^March 
24,  1208)  published  the  famous  In- 
terdict of  Innocent  III.  The  name 
GalUaMy  "Galilee,"  is  expressly  ajy- 
plied  to  this  W.  porch  by  the  chro- 
niclers of  Ely.  It  is  used  else- 
where, as  at  Lincoln  and  Durham,  to 
denote  similar  additions,  of  some- 
what less  sacred  character  than  the 
rest  of  the  building,  no  doubt  in 
allusion  to  •'  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles." 
The  Galilee  at  Durham  forms  a  large 
chapel  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave. 

Entering  the  Cathedral,  the  visitor 
finds  himself  within  the  great  W. 
tower,  through  the  eastern  arch  of 
which  a  superb  view  is  commanded 
up  the  nave  with  its  painted  ceil- 
ing, beyond  the  arches  and  graceful 
tracery  of  the  lantern,  and  beyond 
the  rich  screen,  to  the  coloured  roof 
of  the  choir,  and  the  stained  glass  of 
the  distant  eastern  windows.  The 
view  from  this  point  is  only  ex- 
ceeded in  interest  (If  indeed  it  be  so) 
by  that  (see  post)  from  the  6.W. 
angle  of  the  octagon.  The  eye  is 
well  led  onward  to  the  farther  end, 
the  work  gradually  increusing  in 
richness  as  it  advances  eastward; 
but,  owing  to  the  white  light  at 
present  admitted  through  the  clere- 
story and  triforium  windows  of  the 
nave,  the  choir  and  presbytery  are 
darker  than  the  western  portion  of 

^  ch.,  and  the  great  length  of  the 


building  is  made  to  seem  less  than 
it  really  is.  The  nave  from  this  W. 
door  appears  narrow,  and  the  aisks 
are  altogether  unseen. 

The  Wettem  Toieer,  begun  by  Bp. 
Geoffry  Kidel  (1174-1189),  and  per- 
haps carried  on  by  his  suoce&»r. 
William  Longchamp  (1189-1198). 
was  much  altered  and  strengthened 
during  the  Perp.  period,  when  the 
transition  Korm.  arches  were  cco- 
tracted  by  those  which  now  exist. 
The  zigzag  moulding  above  marks 
the  extent  of  the  original  archer. 
The  work,  after  the  erection  of  the 
uppermost  or  Dec.  story  of  the  tower 
(see  posty  Exterior),  had  probably 
shown  signs  of  weakness,  and  the 
fall  of  the  central  tower  in  the  p(^E^- 
ceding  centy.  no  doubt  led  the  mouks 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  this  one  in  dne 
time.  Two  tiers  of  arcaded  galleries, 
the  arches  of  which  have  trefoiled 
headings,  but  are  massive  and  Norm, 
in  character,  run  round  above  the 
pier  arches,  and  above  again  are 
three  pointed  windows  in  each  side. 
On  the  W.  side  the  lower  arcade  is 
pierced  for  light,  as  well  as  the 
upper.  The  window  over  the  en- 
trance, filled  with  stained  glass,  is 
modem.  The  glass  in  the  upper 
part  dates  from  1807;  that  of  the 
lower  lights  has  recently  been  added. 

The  interior  of  the  tower  has  beea 
restored  since  1845,  when  a  floor 
above  the  lower  arches  was  removt^d. 
and  the  present  painted  roof  insert^. 
This  was  designed  and  executed  b% 
the  late  H.  L.  Stifleman  le  Strang, 
Esq.,  of  Hunstanton  liall  (see  Nos- 
FOLK,  Rte.  29).  The  style  of  de- 
coration is  that  which  prevailed  i:i 
England  about  the  close  of  the  ItiK 
centy.,  when  this  part  of  the  tu«rT 
was  completed.  The  subject,  plac^ 
appropriately  at  the  entrano^  to  the 
ch.,  is  the  Creation  of  the  Universe. 
Stems  and  branches  of  foliage  mi- 
brace  and  sustain  five  circles  pUe^^i 
crosswise.  In  the  upper  circle  toa-ani 
the  E.  is  depicted  the  Dexira  Vomw, 
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the  <- Bight  Hand  of  the  Lord," 
as  the  emblem  of  the  Almighty 
Father.  The  central  circle  contains 
onr  Savionr  in  an  aureole,  in  the  act 
of  exercising  creative  power.  In 
His  left  hand  He  holds  the  globe  of 
the  world,  and  He  is  surrounded  by 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stan.  About 
Him  is  written  the  text,  ''I  am 
before  all  things,  and  by  Me  all 
things  exist.'*  bi  the  circle  beneath 
is  the  Holy  Dove,  brooding  over  the 
waters  of  the  newly  created  earth. 
Rays  of  light  proceed  &om  the  Dextra 
Domini  in  a  threefold  manner,  and 
embrace  within  their  influence  the 
other  two  Penons  of  the  Godhead. 
In  the  other  two  circleH  are  fl^^ures 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  holding 
scrolls,  on  which  are  the  words, 
•Holy,  Holy.  Holy,  Lord  God  of 
Sabaoth."  Round  the  whole  is  a 
Umt  from  Revelations,  ch.  iv.  11 — 
^  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lordf  to  receive 
glory  and  honour  and  power:  for 
Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for 
Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created.** 

It  was  while  this  tower  was  in 
course  of  restoration,  in  1845,  that 
Mr.  fiasevi,  the  architect  of  the  Fitz- 
wilUam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  fell 
from  the  upper  roof  and  was  killed 
on  the  spot.  He  was  buried  in  the 
N.  choir  aisle,  where  a  brass  com- 
memorates  him. 

Bp.  Ridel's  original  plan  embraced 
a  teedern  transept  opening  from  tlie 
tower,  and  flanked  by  octagonal 
turrets  at  the  angles.  The  N.W. 
tzansept  fell,  at  what  time  is  un- 
€?ertain,  and  remains  in  a  ruined  oon- 
d  ition,  having  perhaps  been  weakened 
either  by  the  erection  of  the  upper 
istory  of  the  tower  or  by  the  sub- 
sequent insertion  of  the  Perp.  arches. 
It  in  proposed  to  I'ebuild  this  tran- 
sept BO  sooD  as  funds  can  be  raised, 
^ir  G.  G.  Scott  estimates  that 
225,0002.  will  be  required,  for  which 
sn  appeal  to  the  county  is  made. 
The  8.  W,  trmaept  hus  been  restored/ 


Bp.  Ridel's  work  extends  apparently 
as  high  as  the  clerestory,  where  the 
transition  Norm,  arches  and  arcades 
are  replaced  by  £.  £ng.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  W.  tower,  and  of  the 
transepts,  were  probably  built  during 
the  episcopate  ox  Bp.  Riders  suooesaor 
William  Longchamp  (1189-1197). 
The  lower  stories  of  the  8.  and  W. 
sides  are  covered  with  blind  arcadefc* 
of  which  that  in  the  centre  has  inter- 
laced arches.  On  tiie  E.  side  are 
two  circular  arches,  much  enriched 
with  zigzag,  one  of  which  opens  to 
the  nave  aisle,  the  other  to  the  Chapel 
of  St.  CcUheriney  which,  long  in  ruins, 
was  rebuilt  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  Dean  Peacuck  and  of 
Professor  Willis,  an  example  of  what 
a  restoration  should  be,  and  is  now 
used  as  the  baptistery  chapel.  This 
is  semicircular,  and  of  two  oays.  The 
walls  are  lined  with  a  double  arcade. 
The  stained  glass  of  the  windows  is 
by  YFt^msAurst,— the  Baptism  of  Our 
Lord,  after  a  picture  oy  Bassano; 
the  Saviour  witn  little  children,  from 
a  well-known  Overbeck.  The  deep 
colours  of  the  Bassano  have  a  striking 
efifect,  although  the  design  is  scarcely 
in  keeping  with  the  mtissive  archi- 
tecture of  the  chapel. 

The  floors  of  transept  and  chapel 
have  been  laid  with  alternating 
squares  of  stone  and  Purbeck  marble, 
and  the  border  of  that  of  the  chapel 
has  been  further  enriched  by  an 
incised  pattern  filled  with  coloured 
cement.  In  the  transept  is  a  modem 
font  of  Norm,  character. 

The  Nave,  which  we  now  enter,  is 
throughout  late  Norm.,  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  neighbouring 
Norm,  nave  of  Peterborough,  which 
must  have  been  in  building  at  the 
same  time.  The  building  of  the 
nave  of  Ely  is  not  record^  by  the 
chroniclers  of  the  Abbey.  It  is  cer- 
tainly of  much  later  date  than  the 
time  of  Abbot  Richard  (see  ante)^ 
who  is  said  to  have  continued  the 
work  begun  by  Simeon.    It  was  pro- 
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bably  for  some  time  in  building,  but 
must  have  been  completed  before 
1174,  the  date  of  the  aocesston  of 
Bp.BideL  The  work  is  plain  through- 
out, and  differs  in  this  respect  from 
Peterborough ;  but  tlie  height  of  the 
arches,  which  are  slightly  stilted,  as 
well  as  the  slender  shafts  of  the 
triforium  and  clerestory,  sufficiently 
indicate  its  late  character.  It  oonsiste 
of  twelve  bays,  alternating  in  design, 
as  at  Norwicli ;  the  early  Norm,  nave 
of  which  cathedral  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  late  Norm,  of  Ely  and 
Peterborough.  The  arrangement  of 
the  piers  at  Norwich  is  much  simpler 
and  ruder  than  at  Ely,  where  the 
semi-attached  shafts  of  the  more 
complex  piers  already  approach  the 
Trans.  The  arches  are  recessed 
in  three  orders  of  plain  mouldings. 
In  the  triforium  aoove,  a  wide  and 
lofty  circular  aroli,  of  precisely  the 
same  character  and  nearly  the  same 
height  as  that  immediately  below  it, 
comprises  two  smaller  arches,  carried 
by  a  central  shaft.  The  triforium 
extends  over  the  aisles,  the  walls  of 
which  have  been  raised,  and  Perp. 
windows  inserted.  The  clerestory  in 
each  bay  is  formed  bv  an  arcade  of 
three  semicircular  arcnes,  that  in  the 
centre  being  a  little  higher  than  the 
two  others.  At  the  back  is  a  round- 
headed  window.  A  string-course, 
with  the  billet  moulding,  passes 
along  at  the  base  of  the  triforium, 
and  a  plain  roll  above  and  below  the 
clerestory.  Vaulting  shails,  in  groups 
of  three,  rise  between  each  bay  on 
the  S.  side.  On  the  N.  side  a  single 
circular  shaft  is  set  on  a  square 
pilaster.  The  string-oourses  band 
these  shafts. 

The  dimensions  of  this  nave  are, 
length,  208  ft. ;  breadth^  with  aisles, 
77  ft.  3  in. ;  height  (to  top  of  walls), 
72  ft.  9  in.  The  nave  of  Peterborough 
is  211  ft.  in  length,  and  81  ft.  high. 
That  of  Norwich  is  200  ft.  long,  und 
69  ft.  G  in.  I)i<;h.  (Bnt  this  measure- 
nent  only  extends  to  the   screen. 


Three  bays  of  the  true  nave  at  Nor- 
wich, from  the  screen  to  the  transept 
crossing,  are  included  in  the  choir. 
The  full  length,  fnmi  the  W.  door  to 
the  transept,  is  250  ft. 

The  roof  of  tiie  nave,  as  originaUy 
constructcKi,  was  probably  finished 
internally  with  a  norizontal  ceiling 
of  wood  stretched  across  from  wmll 
to  wall,  as  is  the  case  at  Peterborough 
and  St.  Alban's.  This  was  the  mo«i 
usual  mode  in  Norman  timent,  where 
no  stone  vault  existed.  The  external 
form,  as  well  as  that  of  the  transept 
roof,  appears,  from  the  weatherings 
still  existing,  to  have  been  truncated. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  de- 
viation from  the  original  plans  made 
by  Alan  of  Walsingham  when  he 
erected  the  central  limtem,  it  became 
necessary  to  reconstruct  the  roof  over 
this  portion  of  the  building,  and  the 
rt>8ult  was  the  high-pitched  form 
which  exists  at  tlie  present  day,  in- 
ternally braced  with  a  series  of  mter- 
lacing  timbers,  in  such  a  manner  ai 
to  form  an  irregular  polygonal  tooC, 
sufficiently  high  to  surmount  the 
newly-inserted  lantern-arch.  This 
roof  seems  to  have  received  no  kind 
of  finish  until,  after  the  pointing  cf 
the  tower  ceiling,  it  was  deteniiineii 
to  extend  the  decoration  to  that  of 
the  nave,  the  roof  of  which  wa? 
aooordingly  coated  internally  wicb 
boards.  Mr.  le  Strange,  after  paintiuf 
the  tower  roof,  undertook  the  paint- 
ing of  that  of  the  nave.  He  hsA 
spired  no  labour  in  the  examinatioo 
of  MS.  authorities  for  Nonu.  ores- 
mentation,  and  of  existing  remaini 
of  Norman  painting  in  English  aa^ 
foreign  churches.  He  had  oompWif : 
the  six  westernmost  bays  when  tb 
work  was  interrupted  by  his  d^asb. 
in  1862.  The  iMinting  of  the  n- 
maining  half  of  tlie  ceiling  was  th'^ 
undert»iken  by  Mr,  Oambier  Farn, 
ofHighnam,inGlonoesterehire.  Tb* 
general  design  of  Mr.  le  Strangt*? 
work  was  cast  upon  the  modcJ  of  Uk 
Jesse  tree,  which  was  itself  to  h 
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inoorpontcd  into  the  work  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  history.  But  as 
the  painting  advanced,  the  introduc- 
tion of  large  sacred  subjects  seemed 
far  more  desirable  on  so  enormous  a 
Mirfaoe,  and  the  change  was  accord- 
inirly  made,  in  accordance  i»ith  Mr. 
ie  Strange  8  own  judgment 

The  subjects  of  these  paintings 
are  the  principal  incidents  of  reference 
to  Our  Lord,  from  the  Creation  of 
Man  by  the  *'  Wowl  of  God"  to  His 
final  coming  in  glory.  The  six  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  le  Strange,  beginning 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  are  in 
the  Ist  bay,  Creation  of  Adam ;  2nd, 
The  Fall  of  Man :  3rd,  The  Sacrifice 
of  Noah  ;  4th,  Abrabim  and  Isaac ; 
5th,  The  Vision  of  Jacob's  Ladder  ; 
6th,  Tlie  Marriage  of  Boaz  and  Ruth, 
from  whom  springs  Obed,  the  father 
of  Jesse.  The  succeeding  bays  are 
by  Mr.  Gambler  Parry :  —7th,  Jesse ; 
8th,  David ;  9th,  I'he  Annunciation ; 
10th,  The  Nativity;  11th,  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds  and  of  the 
Magi;  12th,  The  Lorti  in  Glory. 
The  figure  of  Our  Lord  is  connected 
with  the  tree  of  Jgsse  by  its  hist 
branches,  which  break  into  scrolls 
and  golden  fruit  at  his  feet. 

Each  subject  is  surrounded  by  a 
border,  varying  in  form,  and  con- 
taining a  legend.  These  subjects 
occupy  the  central  line  of  the  roof. 
At  the  sides  are  figures  of  patriarchs 
and  propiiets,  holding  scrolls  in- 
scribed with  their  respective  pro- 
phecies of  tlie  coming  of  Our  Lord. 
The  central  line  is  86  ft.  from  the 
floor.  The  figures  are  for  the  most 
part  9  ft.  in  size- 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Cathe- 
dral this  richly  coloured  ceiling 
seems  to  press  on  the  white  walls, 
and  its  effect  is  not  improved  by  the 
law  light  which  streams  on  it  through 
the  clerestory  windows.  Tinted  or 
stained  glass  is  wanted  here,  and 
bome  colour  is  called  for  on  the  great 
piers  and  arches.  The  nave  flooring, 
inlaid  in  patterns  with  marble  and 
variousH^burcd   stone,  is  a    great 


improvement.    This  was  laid  down 
in  1869. 

The  vaulting  of  the  nave  aides  is 
carried,  as  at  Norwich  and  Peter- 
borough, from  wall  shafts  between 
the  windows,  and  semicircular  shafts 
at  the  back  of  the  piers.  A  wall 
arcade  runs  beneath  the  windows  of 
both  aisles.  In  the  8.  aisle  the  door, 
in  the  fifth  bay,  counting  from  the 
W.,  marks  the  tQ^ination  of  the 
cloisters ;  and  the  wall  arcade  W.  of 
this  door  is  lower  than  that  E.  of  it 
The  door  itself  was  the  prior's  en- 
trance, and  is  much  enriched  on  the 
exterior  (see  post).  At  the  eastern 
end  of  this  aisle  is  the  monks'  en- 
trance (see  po8ty  The  view  from 
this  point  down  the  aisle  into  the 
W.  transept,  the  wall  arcades  of 
which  are  alone  viaible,  is  a  singular 
one. 

The  windows  of  the  N.  aisle  are 
Perp.  insertions.  Those  in  the  8. 
aisle  have  nearly  all  been  restored  to 
their  original  Norman  form.  Nearly 
all  the  windows  in  both  aisles  are 
filled  with  modem  stained  glass,  by 
different  artists,  and  of  various  de- 
grees of  merit  Tlie  eflect  of  so 
many  and  of  such  various  styles  is 
by  no  means  agreeable,  and  resembles 
far  too  greatly  that  of  an  exhibition. 
This  is  felt  perhaps  more  in  the 
transepts  than  in  uie  nave  aisles ; 
but  the  result  of  the  mixture  ut  Ely 
is  a  btrong  proof  that  the  staine<l 
glass  of  a  great  church,  or  at  h^ast 
each  main  division  of  such  a 
church,  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
single  artist.  In  the  8.  aisle,  begin- 
ning at  the  W.  ebd,  the  subjects  and 
artists  are  as  follows  : — 1.  The  Crea- 
tion; the  Expulsion  from  Eden; 
the  Offierings  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
Henri  and  Alfred  Gerente,  2.  The 
Ark;  the  Flood;  Noah's  Sacrifice; 
Alfred  Gerente.  3.  The  Annuncia- 
tion; the  Salutation;  the  Nativity, 
Warrington.  4.  Babel  and  the  Con- 
fusion of  Tongues,  Howes.  5.  Abra- 
ham with  the  Angels ,  Expulsion  c 
T  3 
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Hftgar;  Blessing  of  Jftoob,  OibbB, 
6.  Paaaover;  Death  of  First-born; 
Departure  of  Ismelites,  Howes.  7. 
Fall  of  Jericho ;  Passage  of  Jordan ; 
Return  of  Spies,  Wailes.  8.  The 
Story  of  Samson,  Alfred  OtrenU. 
9.  The  Story  of  Venenible  Bede, 
WaxUs.  10.  David  anointed ;  Play- 
ing before  Saul;  Reproved  by  Na- 
than, Hardman,  11.  Judgment  of 
Solomon ;  Building  of  Temple ;  Visit 
of  Queen  of  Sheba,  Moore. 

In  the  N.  aisle  the  subjects  are 
(beginning  W.) : — 1.  History  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  CoUingham,  2.  Lot,  Preedy. 
3.  History  of  Abr^am,  Preedy,  4. 
Gideon;  Flight  of  the  Midianites, 
Ward,  5.  Story  of  Samuel,  Ward 
and  Nixon,  6.  David  and  the  Min- 
btrels,  Oliphanty  from  designs  by 
Df/ce,  B.A.  7.  History  of  Elijah. 
Wailes,  8  Also  History  of  Elijah, 
WaHes,  9.  History  of  Elisha,TFatfe«. 
10.  History  of  Hezekiah,  WaUes, 
ll.BiaioTY  of  Jon  ih^Hedgeland.  12. 
History  of  Daniel,  Lusson,  of  Paris. 

Many  of  these  windows  were  gifts 
of  the  artists;  others — also  gifts- 
are  memorials  of  different  persons 
connected  with  Ely  and  the  Cathe- 
dral. 

The  last  bay  of  the  N.  aisle 
was  altered  apparently  when  tlie 
tower  piers  were  strengthened, 
u  pointed  arch  of  Perp.  character 
havinc^  been  built  within  the  origi- 
nal Norm,  arch  of  the  nave.  In 
the  S.  aisle  is  a  pedestal  support- 
ing the  fras:ment  of  a  stone  crosts, 
which  in  all  probability  is  a  relic 
of  the  age  of  St.  Etheldreda.  It 
long  served  os  a  horse  block  at 
Haddenham,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely 
(see  post,  Excurs.),  and  was  removed 
to  it8  present  position  by  tlie  care 
of  Benthaiii,  the  historian  of  the 
monsstery.  On  the  pedestal  is  the  in- 
scription in  Roman  capitals,  •*  Lucem 
tuam  Ovino  da  Deus,  et  requiem. 
Amen."  "  Ovini,"  or  •*  Wini," 
'Owen)  was,  as  Bede  tells  us  (IT.  E. 

.  3),  the  name  of  thu  utewanl  and 


Srindpal  **  house-thegn "  of  £thd- 
reda,  whom  he  had  aoooo^ianied 
from  E.  Anglia  about  the  year  652« 
on  her  first  marriage  with  Tondberct, 
•*  prince  "  of  the  S.  Gyrvians.  Win- 
ford,  a  manor  near  Haddenham,  may 
not  impossibly  retain  the  name  of 
Wini,  who  embraced  the  mofnastic 
life  nnder  St.  Chad,  at  Lichfield. 
The  cross  may  perhaps  have  been 
erected  by  Wini  himself  otn  land 
granted  him  by  Etheldreda,  or  by 
Tondberct.  At  any  rate,  the  almcn^ 
pure  Roman  lettering  may  very  well 
be  of  his  time. 

The  great  or  principal  trmuepit 
are  the  only  portions  of  the  ch. 
which  (certainly)  contain  any  re- 
mains of  the  original  Norm.  w<»rk 
of  Abbot  Simeon  and  his  saooessor. 
Both  transepts,  which  are  three  bays 
deep,  have  £.  and  W.  aislee,  and  the 
lower  story  in  both  is  early  Norm. 
(1082-1107).  The  arches  of  this 
story  differ  from  those  of  the  nave 
in  having  plain  square-edged  8offete^ 
without  mouldinsn.  In  both  tnasepti 
the  capitals  of  the  piers  on  the  £. 
side  are  somewhat  more  enriched 
than  those  opposite.  The  bays  in 
this  eastern  aiisle  of  the  N.  transept 
have  been  divided  by  walls  into 
separate  chapels,  whicfi  now  serve  as 
vestries.  On  the  walls  of  the  central 
chapel  considerable  remains  of  Konu. 
fiainting  ma;^  still  be  seen.  At  the 
N.E.  angle  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Lady  Clhapel  (see  post).  The  tri- 
forium  and  olerestorv  on  the  E.  and 
W.  sides  are  late  ^orm.,  and  pit- 
cisely  resemble  those  of  the  navei 

The  N.  and  S.  ends  of  the  tw. 
transepts  differ.  Both  have  an  arrad* 
of  circular  arches,  slightly  projectin* 
from  the  wall,  and  forming  a  kiod  ••f 
gallery  or  terminal  aisle,  which  i>* 
sembles,  though  on  a  different  Bcak-. 
the  N.  and  S.  aisles  of  the  Winche^t»'f 
transepts,  the  work  of  Bp.  Walkelin, 
brother  of  Simeon.  These  amuir:^ 
as  has  been  proved  by  fonndfttiobi* 
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disooFered  beneath  the  present  flcx>r, 
once  projected  as  far  as  the  first  pier 
arch ;  and  the  change  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  the  Perp.  period,  when 
the  transept  walls  were  raised,  and 
the  present  wooden  roof  added.  In 
the  8,  transept  the  arcade  is  more 
regular  and  open,  and  the  wall  above 
it  is  lined  with  a  blank  arcade  of 
iaterseeting  arches.  Above  again 
are  the  round-headed  windows  of 
the  Norm,  triforium  and  clerestory, 
sonnounted  by  a  late  Perp.  window 
of  seven  lights,  inserted  when  the 
wall  was  raised.  In  the  N.  transept 
the  Norm,  triforium  remains,  but 
the  clerestory  above  it  was  removed, 
and  two  large  Perp.  windows  were 
in-erted. 

Both  aisles  of  the  8.  transept  are 
enclosed.  The  arches  of  the  E. 
aisle  are  entirely  walled  up,  and  it 
now  serves  as  the  Chapter  Library. 
On  these  arches  the  Norm,  scroll- 
work has  beenpainted  in  modem 
colours.  The  W.  aisle,  which  serves 
as  a  vetftry,  id  divided  halfway  up 
by  a  low  wall,  lined  with  an  in- 
tenaecting  Norm,  arcade,  in  which  is 
a  carved  oak  door,  with  Bp.  Alcock's 
devices,  brought  to  Ely  from  liand- 
beach,  and  no  doubt  part  of  the 
woodwork  removed  from  the  Chapel 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  at  the 
close  ofthe  last  century.  The  greater 
part  of  this  woodwork  found  its  way 
from  Cambridge  to  Landbeach,  and 
this  door  was  given  to  the  Cathedral 
by  the  Bev.  H.  Fardell. 

The  transept  roofg  (Perp.)  are  of 
woud,  and  somewhat  plain  examples 
of  the  hanmier-beam.  The  project- 
iug  brackets  have  figures  of  angels, 
with  opened  wmgs.  The  whole  of 
the  roofs  have  been  repainted,  the 
angel  brackets,  the  main  beams,  and 
the  bosses,  in  red.  gold,  and  green ; 
the  boarding  of  the  roof  itself  in  a 
very  effective  pattern  of  black  and 
white. 

The  windcws  of  the  transepts  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 


I  various  artists,  the  want  of  uni- 
iformily  in  which  is  here  specially 
nnpleasant.  In  the  N.  transept 
the  subjects  are : — N.  end,  the  two 
lower  tiers,  the  History  of  St. 
Paul ;  the  two  lower,  and  the  western 
in  the  second  tier,  by  Wailes;  the 
eastern,  in  second  tier,  by  the  Bev, 
A.  Moore,  The  windows  above,  con- 
taining figures  firom  the  New  Testa- 
ment History,  are  by  Ward  and 
Hughes.  In  the  W,  aide : — the  Para- 
bles of  our  Lord :  the  Good  Samaritan, 
Lusion;  the  Prodigal  Son,  A.  Moore, 
In  the  E.  aide — two  very  excellent 
windows — subjects  from  the  History 
of  our  Lord,  by  Clayton  and  Bell. 
In  the  8.  transept  the  subjects  are : — 
S.  end,  windows  of  lower  tier.  History 
of  Joseph,  History  of  Moses,  by  Henry 
Gerente,  Second  tier — E.  window 
— History  of  Abraham,  Henri  and 
Alfred  Gerente,  W.  window : — His- 
tory of  Jacob,  Alfred  Gerente,  The 
Perp.  window  above  has  six  figures 
of  Patriarchs,  with  our  Lord  in  the 
centre,  by  Howe,  from  de^dgns  by 
Preedy,  W,  aitHe  (middle  window)  : 
— ^subject  from  the  book  of  Jeremiah, 
Lusson;  N.  window  by  a  French 
artist. 

The  attention  of  the  visitor  will, 
from  the  first,  have  been  withdrawn 
with  difficulty  from  the  Central  Octa- 
gon, *' perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  original  design  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture." 

The  first  impression  here  is  almost 
bewildering,  so  great  is  the  mass  of 
details  pressing  for  notice,  so  varied 
and  unusual  the  many  lines  and 
levels  of  piers,  windows,  and  roofs, 
aU  glowing  with  colour,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  most  graceful  and 
delicate  tracery.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  architectural  view  in  Europe 
more  striking— when  seen  under  a 
good  effect  of  light,  on  which  all 
such  views  so  greatly  depend— as 
that  across  the  octagon  of  Ely,  fruni 
the  angle  of  the  nave  aisles. 
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The  Norm,  tower,  erected  by  Abbot 
Simeon,  had  long  been  threatening 
ruin,  and  the  monks  had  not  yen* 
tared  for  some  time  to  sing  their 
offices  in  the  choir,  when,  on  the  eve 
of  St  ErmenUd  (Feb.  12, 1321, 0.  S.\ 
as  the  brethren  were  returning  to 
^eir  dormitory  after  attending  ma- 
tins in  St.  Catherine's  chapel,  the 
tower  fell,  '*  with  such  a  shock,  and 
so  great  a  tumult  that  it  was  thought 
an  earthquake  hud  taken  place."  No 
one  was  hurt,  however,  and  the 
chronicler  of  Ely  remarics,  as  an 
especial  proof  of  the  diTine  protec- 
tion, that  the  shrines  of  the  three 
sainted  abbesses,  Etheldreda,  Sex- 
burga,andWithbursa,  which  stood  at 
the  eastern  end  of  tne  choir,  escaped 
without  the  slightest  injury.  Under 
the  care  of  the  sacrist,  Alan  of  Wal- 
singbam,  tlie  ruins  were  cleared  away, 
and  the  work  of  the  octagon  begun. 
This  was  completed,  as  high  as  the 
vaulting,  in  1328.  The  vault  and 
lantern  wt- re  then  commenced ;  but 
these  are  entirely  of  wood,  and  as  it 
was  difficult  to  find  timber  of  sufficient 
strength,  the  work  advanced  more 
slowly.  It  was  finished  in  1342.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  structure  was 
2,400^  68.  Ud.— a  sum  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  propoi^- 
tional  value,  but  which  was  perhaps 
equal  to  about  60,000/.  of  our  money. 

Alan  of  Walsingham  alone,  *'  of  all 
the  architects  of  Northern  Europe, 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  getting  rid  of  what,  in  £M:t,  was 
the  bathos  of  the  style— the  narrow, 
tall  opening  of  the  central  tower, 
which,  though  possessing  exaggerated 
height,  gave  neither  space  nor  dig- 
nity to  the  principal  feature.  Ac- 
coidingly,  he  took  for  his  base  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  church,  N.  and 
S.,  including  the  aisles,  by  that  of 
the  transepts,  with  their  aisles,  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Then,  cutting  oflf 
the  anelee  of  this  large  square,  he 
obtained  an  octagun  more  than  three 
'.mes  as  large  as  the  square  upon 


which  the  central  tower  would  have 
stood  by  the  usual  English  arrange- 
ment"— FerguuoH,  The  octagon  is 
thus  formed  by  four  larger  and  fi>ar 
smaller  arches;  the  laiger  open  to 
the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts;  the 
smaller  to  the  aLsles  of  all  three.  At 
the  pier  angles  are  groups  of  slender 
shafts,  from  which  springs  a  ribbed 
vaulting  of  wood.  This  supports  the 
lantern,  likewise  octagonal  in  shape, 
but  set  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  have 
its  angles  opposite  the  fuccs  t^  the 
stone  octagon  below ;  and  oonsistiog 
of  a  light,  open  arcade  (now  again 
filled  with  panelsX  with  8  windows 
aboyo,  small  stiafts  at  the  ang)*^ 
of  which  support  a  richly  grained 
and  bossed  root  The  Lantern  and 
Octagon  have  been  richly  painted 
and  gilded,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Gambler  Parry  (see  pott).  The 
entire  roof,  above  the  piers  of  the  oc- 
tagon, forms  *'  the  only  Gothic  dome 
in  existence,  though  Italian  archi- 
tects had  done  the  same  thing,  and 
the  method  was  in  common  use  witii 
the  Byzantines.**— FeratifMm.  (The 
exact  place  of  Alan  of  Walsii^faamV 
interment  is  unknown;  but  g^reat 
builders  were  generally  buried  in 
the  portion  of  the  church  which 
they  had  themselves  oonstnicted; 
and  it  would  seem,  from  his  epitaph. 
that  Alan  was  buried  beneath  the 
lantern,  "ante  chorum."  His  epi- 
taph run  partly : — 

"  Flos  operatonim,  dam  vixit  corpocv  sumi 
Hie  jMcet  ante  chomm  Prior  c&  tmnatetn. 
Alanos. 
•  ••••• 

Pro  veteri  tarre.qnn  qiiadam  nocte  oAbaK 
Haoc  mmm  proprle  quun  oemids  hie  bar- 

bftt ' 
Et  pluret  sdes  qalA  tcceni  Ipse  PriorK 
Deiar  el  sedes  coell,  pro  flue  isboiis." 

He  died,  apparently,  in    the   year 
1364.) 

The  great  eastern  arch  of  tht 
octaff<m  rises  above  the  vault  c»f  tlie 
choir,  the  space  lx*tween  which  aoJ 
the  arch  is  filled  with  open  painteii 
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tracery,  and  a  lepresentation  of  the 
CracifixioD  with  atteudant  aogels. 
AboTe  the  crown  of  each  of  the  great 
arclies,  hetwecn  it  and  the  vaulting, 
is  a  trefoil,  containing  the  seated 
figures  (if  the  four  ETangelists,  that 
of  St.  Mark  heing  over  the  great 
eastern  arch. 

The  details  of  the  four  smaller 
sides  of  the  octagon  are  admirable, 
and  demand  especiul  notice.  The 
htxxl-moaldings  of  the  principal 
arch<«  rest  on  sculptured  heads — of 
which  those  N.E.  probably  repre- 
sent Kdward  III.  and  his  queen 
Phillppa,  during  whose  reign  the 
work  was  completed;  those  S.E., 
Bihhop  Hotham  and  Prior  Graudene, 
who  presided  over  the  see  and  the 
monabtery  at  the  time;  and  those 
X.W.,  Alan  of  Walsingham,  the 
sacrist  and  architect,  and  his  muster 
of  the  works.  TL  e  heads  on  the  S. W. 
arch  are  too  much  shattered  to  be 
identifi^.  In  the  angle  of  each  pier  is 
a  projecting  niche.  These  niches  rise 
from  large  brackets,  supported  by  a 
group  of  slender  shafts,  the  capitals 
uf  which  are  sculptured  with  the 
fitory  of  St.  Etheldreda  (see  pott). 
The  wall  above  contains  three 
shallow  l>ut  very  gniceful  niches, 
trefoil-headed ;  each  niche  having  in 
it  a  bracket  enriched  with  foliage. 
(>n  these  brackets  modern  (seated) 
figures  of  nine  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
have  been  placed,  three  niches  still 
awaiting  some  future  donor's  liber- 
ality. Some  ancient  carved  hcadsiuthe 
niches,  and  in  the  corbel  table  abov6, 
should  be  notic4:d.  Above,  again,  id 
a  window  of  four  lights,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  especially  beautiful 
and  ingenious.  The  window  itself 
filla  the  whole  bay  of  the  vault,  and 
U,  necessarily,  sharp  -  pointed  and 
narrowed  toward  the  top  At  the 
heieht  of  the  four  great  octagon 
iirches,  however,  an  inner  arch  is 
thrown  across,  the  space  between 
which  and  the  crown  of  the  vault  is 
fillet!  with  open  tracery,  correspond- 
ing to  the  blind  tracery  which  covers 


the  wall  above  the  greater  arches. 
A  passage  along  the  base  of  these 
windows  communicates  with  the 
clerestories  of  nave  and  choir. 

These  four  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Wailet.  Those 
S.E  and  N.E.  represent  the  prin- 
cipal persons  connected  with  the 
histories  of  St.  Etheldreda  and  St 
Withburga.  That  S.W.  displays 
Edward  III.,  Queen  Philippa, 
Bishop  Hothfun,  and  Prior  Crau- 
dene — in  whose  time  the  octa- 
gon WHS  constructed;  and  Queen 
Victoria,  the  Prince  Consort  (in  his 
robes  as  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge),  Dr.  Turton,  the  late 
bishop,  and  Dr.  Peacock,  the  late 
dean  of  Ely,  who  represent  its  modem 
restoration.  The  N.W.  window  con- 
tains William  I.,  Heu^  I.,  Henry  III., 
Edward  II.,  Abbot  Simeon,  Harvey 
the  first  biahop  uf  Ely,  Bishop  North- 
wold,  and  Alan  de  Walsingham, 
the  architect  of  the  Octagon. 

The  story  of  St.  Etheldreda  has 
already  been  briefly  told.  The  sub* 
jects  of  the  sculptures  below  the 
niches  in  the  octagon,  beginning 
Arom  the  N.W.  arch,  are  as  follows : 
— 1.  The  marriage  of  Etheldreda 
with  Egfrid  of  Northumbria  The 
figures  supporting  Etheldreda  are 
apparently  those  of  her  uncle,  Ethel- 
wold,  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  her 
elder  sister,  Sexburga,  afterwards 
abbess  of  Ely.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  «iead  at  .the  time  of 
this  second  marriage.  Wilfrid,  the 
famous  bishop  of  Northumbria,  is 
celebrating  the  marriage.  The 
bishop's  cross  and  aspersorium,  or 
holy  water  sprinkler,  are  borne  by 
atu^ndant  monks.  2.  The  dedication 
of  Etheldreda  in  the  convent  at  Col- 
dinghame.  The  abbess,  St.  Ebba, 
aunt  of  King  EgfVid,  is  supporting 
her  veil.  Bishop  Wilfrid  is  blessing 
Etheldreda,  who  kneels  before  an 
altar,  on  which  is  her  crown.  At  the 
back  of  the  abbess  are  attendant 
nuns,  one  of  whom  carries  her  pas- 
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toral  staff.  8.  The  minole  at  Oolde- 
buich's  Head.  When  Etheldieda 
fled  from  Goldinghame,  she  took 
with  her  two  nuns— Sevenna  and 
SeTera — and  on  her  way  climbed  a 
hill,  named  Goldeburch's  Head,  on 
which  she  was  seen  by  Egbert,  who 
was  pursuing  her.  A  minole,  says 
the  legend,  was  wrought  in  her 
fiivou^.  The  sea  swept  inland,  aud 
surrounded  the  hill,  on  which  the 
three  remained  for  seveu  days,  until 
Egbert,  in  despair,  left  them.  The 
tliree  are  here  seen  on  the  hill; 
Egbert  and  his  men  are  riding  round 
it  in  amazement  4.  St.  Ethel- 
dreda's  staff  bursts  into  leaf.  This 
also  occurred  during  her  flight.  She 
one  day  slept  by  the  wayside,  having 
fixed  her  staff  in  the  ground  at  her 
head.  On  wakiug  she  found  it  had 
burst  into  branches  and  leaves ;  and 
it  became  an  ash,  the  *'  greatest  tree 
in  all  that  country."  The  sculptor 
has  represented  a  medlar  rather  than 
an  ash,  the  mystic  tree  of  the  old 
Saxons.  5.  The  installation  of 
Etheldreda  by  St  Wilfrid  as  Abbess 
of  Ely.  Remark  the  distinction 
between  the  crozier  and  the  pastoral 
staff^  one  turned  towards  the  bearer, 
the  other  outward.  6.  The  death 
and  '"chesting"  of  St  Etheldreda. 
The  first  division  represents  the  last 
moments  of  the  saint,  who  supports 
her  pastoral  staff  in  one  hand,  whilst 
Huna,  her  priest  lifts  the  consecrated 
host  at  her  side.  In  the  second  divi- 
sion she  is  placed  in  her  coffin,  which 
fiishop  Wilfrid  is  blessing.  Weeping 
nuns  fill  the  background.  7.  Tmma, 
a  youth,  who  had  been  one  of  Ethel- 
droda's  house  thegns,  having  been 
desperately  wounded  in  a  battle,  and 
imprisoned,  is  loosed  firom  his  fetters 
by  the  masses  of  his  brother  Tunna, 
and  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Ethel- 
dreda. The  abbesses  Sexburga  and 
Witliburga  also  appear,  abd  two 
angels  attend  them.  8.  The  transla- 
tion of  St  Etheldreda.  Her  sinter, 
the  abbess  Sexburga,  is  lifting  the 
'x)dy,  which  is  found  unoorrupted 


and  flexible.  Bishop  Wilfrid  ind 
^inifrid,  the  physician,  are  describ- 
ing the  event  to  three  royal  per- 
sonages. 

The  costume  of  all  these  figures, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  tl^t  d 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  The  ex- 
pressions and  attitudes  are  good 
and  charaoteristic ;  but  the  wa&  is 
scarcely  so  refined  or  so  imaginatiTe 
as  that  of  the  earlier  aonlptuies  at 
Wells  and  Salisbury. 

The  whole  of  the  lantern  (see  pott. 
Exterior),  has  been  restored,  as  a 
memorial  of  Dean  Peacock,  to  whom 
is  mainly  0¥dng  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedial  from  a  condition  of  oooi- 
parative  neglect,  to  much  of  its  an- 
cient splendour.  In  spite  of  aoane 
defects,  the  renovation  of  the  octa- 
gon, so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  eye  rests  con- 
tentedly on  the  rich  glass  nf  the 
windows,  and  on  the  golden  diapers 
of  roof  and  corbels,  set  forth  and 
relieved  as  they  are  by  the  ueutnl 
tints  of  the  oak  choir-screen  and 
stalls,  the  grey  stone  of  the  walls, 
and  the  dark  marble  of  the  Pnrbeck 
shafts  and  capitals. 

The  internal  repair  of  the  lantern 
and  octagon,  begun  Feby.  1874,  i^ 
quired  a  year  for  its  completkiL 
The  ornamentation  is  in  the  slvk- 
of  the  14th  century,  and  has  bdeo 
carried  out  with  loving  care  and 
artistic  skill  bv  Mr.  Gambier  Parry. 
The  central  boss  of  the  lanton 
groining  is  a  half-length  figure  of 
Ghrist  in  ^lory,  oonsideiably  abon: 
life  size,  and  with  conventional  clood- 
ing  around  it.  It  is  boldlv  oairie^ 
out  in  oak.  The  right  hand  is  nuti 
in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  with  tb 
left  the  inner  garment  is  drawn  opts 
to  exhibit  the  wound  in  the  rigbt 
side.  Around  this  figure  is  paintt^l 
a  host  of  seraphim  on  a  grey  hVosr 
ground.  The  panels  of  the  window 
hoods  are  painted  red,  marking  tht 
distinction  already  made  by  tb« 
architectural   oonstroction,  and  oo 
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them  are  painted  oherubim  and 
golden  stars.  The  windows  of  the 
lantern  were  filled  some  3rear8  ago 
with  coloured  glass  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dean  Peacock.  The  colouring  of 
these  windows  is  harsh,  and,  con- 
tiAating  strongly  with  the  rich 
painting  of  the  woodwork,  is  very 
mjurions  to  the  general  effect.  Be- 
low the  windows  are  32  openings 
surmounted  with  rich  tracery.  They 
are  filled  with  panels  on  which  is 
painted  an  angel  choir.  The  figures 
are  composed  in  groups  ot'  4  under 
each  window,  and  are  represented 
pUying  medisdval  musical  instru- 
ments. The  two  eastern  and  two 
western  bays  are  intended  to  be 
severally  grouped,  forming  distinct 
series  of  eight  figures  grouped  to- 
gether The  instmments  in  the 
hands  of  the  figures  over  the  tran- 
septs  are  the  psaltery  and  citem, 
the  regale,  tabret,  lute,  violin,  bag- 
pipe and  trumpets.  Below  this  range 
of  figures  are  smaller  panels  simply 
ornamented  with  the  sacred  mono- 
gram, the  cross  and  the  crown, 
resting  on  a  fine  and  richly  carved 
cornice  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
lantern.  The  groining  of  the  octa- 
gon f«irms  eight  hoods,  four  above  the 
windows  and  four  above  the  great 
arches  of  the  choir,  nave,  and  tran- 
><epts.  Beneath  these  last  are  life- 
size  statues  of  the  4  Evangelists, 
iteated  in  the  attitude  of  writing. 
The  space  between  the  great  arch 
end  the  groining  of  the  choir  is 
filled  with  rich  tracery,  on  the 
central  panel  of  which  is  painted 
the  crucifixion  with  angels  holding 
the  chalice  and  palm  branch.  The 
long  snandrels  of  the  groining  are 
paintea  with  conventional  scroll- 
work, leaves  and  flowers.  The  mono- 
gram and  crown  of  St.  Etheldreda 
are  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
iirnamental  desi^. 

There  were  httle  or  no  available 
prec<  dents  for  colouring  found  to 
<;ai<ie  the  present  work  when  the 
woodwork  of  the  lantern  and  octa- 


gon was  deared  of  whitewash.  Some 
remnants  of  red  'and  blue  were  found 
in  the  hollows  of  mouldings,  but  not 
sa£Bcient  to  be  any  guide.  An  ac- 
count of  the  painting  of  the  whole 
of  the  woodwork,  the  colours  used 
and  their  prices,  the  name  and  wages 
of  the  chief  workmen—"  Walter 
Pictor"  is  found  among  the  archives 
of  the  cathedral.  (To  judge  by  the 
colours,  the  work  must  have  been 
very  rich.  They  were  vermilion  or 
pimento,  azure,  verdigris,  cvnoper  or 
dragon's  blood,  red  1^,  white  lead, 
gold  colour,  and  silver  and  gold 
leaf.)  His  work  was  executed  be- 
tween the  years  1335  and  1346. 
His  wages  were  8  pence  per  week 
*^pr8Bter  mensam  et  robam?'  Oil  is 
mentioned  as  specially  purchased 
**pro  color,  temperand;'*  and  solu- 
tion of  parchment  was  used  as  size, 
"pro  dictis  voltis  depingend:  cum 
le  chapital  and  le  boeoiz  (bosses) 
deaurand,  ex  conventione  £10." 

The  architectural  views  from  the 
octagon  are  superb.  That  down  the 
nave  should  be  especially  noticed,  for 
the  grandeur  produced  by  its  great 
length,  extending  beyond  the  tower 
into  the  W.  porch. 

As  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  in 
many  other  conventual  churches, 
the  chair  of  the  monks  at  Ely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  central  tower, 
and,  after  that  had  fallen,  beyond 
the  octagon,  to  the  second  pier  of  the 
nave.  So  it  continued  until  1770, 
when  it  was  removed  .to  the  six 
eastern  bays  of  the  cathedral  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  restor- 
ation the  arrangement  of  the  choir 
was  again  altered ;  and  it  now  begins 
at  tlie  eastern  arch  of  the  octagon, 
and  embraces  seven  bays;  the  two 
easternmost,  beyond  them,  forming 
the  retro-chdr. 

The  choir  is  divided  from  the 
octagon  bv  a  very  beautiful  oaken 
screen,  with  gates  of  brass.  This  iB 
entirely  modem,  and  designed  by 
^V  O,  O.  8coU,  An  excellent 
effect  is  produced  by    the   double . 
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planes  of  tracery  in  the  apper  divi- 
flions  of  the  screen ;  the  cresting  of 
which,  with  its  coronals  of  leafage, 
should  be  especially  remarked.  Lony 
pinnacles  of  tabernacle  work  rise  on 
either  side,  above  the  stalls  of  the 
bitthop  and  dean.  The  screen,  not- 
withstanding its  great  elaboration, 
is  sufficiently  light  and  open  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  octagon  aa  well  as 
of  the  choir  during  service.  The 
pulpit — modem,  and  de^dgned  by 
Scott — is  placed  in  the  octegon,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  screen.  It  is  of 
Lincolnshire  stone  and  Purbeck 
marble.  The  figures  are  those  of 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  pulpit 
ittielf  is  an  open  arcade,  a  stair 
leading  to  it  of  marbie,  with  a 
wrought  iron  hand-rail,  gilt  and 
coloured. 

The  restoration  of  the  Choir  is 
nearly  complete;  and  the  first  im- 
pression on  entering  it  will  nut 
readily  be  forgotten.  Of  the  seven 
bays  of  which  it  consists,  the  four 
easternmost  (as  well  as  the  two  be- 
yond, which  fonn  the  retro -choir) 
are  the  work  of  Bishop  Hugh  de 
Northwold  a22d^l254).  His  work 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  choir, 
including  the  three  western  bays 
destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower. 
(It  was  seventeen  years  in  building, 
and  cost  according  to  the  Hiatoria 
Eliensii  (Ang.  Sao.  i.  p.  636),  5,0402. 
18«.  Sd.,  a  sum  equalling  about 
120,0002.  at  present.)  The  three 
western  bays,  in  which  the  stalls  are 
placed,  were  commenced  in  1338,  the 
year  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Hotham,  who  left  money  towards  the 
work;  and  were  completed  during 
the  episcopate  of  Thomas  de  Lisle 
(1345-1362).  The  division  between 
the  two  portions  is  very  sharply 
marked,  not  only  by  the  difiertnce 
of  style,  but  by  an  ascent  of  two 
steps,  and  by  broad  shafts  of  stone 
which  rise  to  the  roof,  and  are,  in 
fact,  the  original  Norman  shafU 
which  stood  at  the  turn  of  the  apse, 
terminating  the  choir  before  it  was 


rebuilt  l»y  Bishop  Northwold.  (TW 
foundations  of  this  apse  remain,  and 
have  been  traced  close  below  tk 
pavement  of  the  present  chc»r'oi^ 
site  to  the  W.  end  of  Bp.  Rediban*« 
tomb.  Tiie  outer  comers  of  ti» 
semicircular  apse  and  the  middle  li 
its  internal  curvature  were  filled  op 
with  solid  work,  so  as  to  form  a 
straight  wall  of  the  same  thicknesd 
as  the  circular  wall.)  It  was  found 
possible  to  retain  them  in  the  walte 
of  the  new  choir :  and  their  capi- 
tals, which  are  E.  £ng.,  were  aJdt^i 
at  the  same  time. 

The  unbroken  roof,  extending 
quite  to  the  eastem  end,  resultetl 
m>m  the  unusual  poedUon  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  (see  pott}.  The  heufht 
(70  feet)  and  the  width  (35  feel 
within  the  piers)  of  the  choir  are 
also  somewhat  unuBual. 

The  eastem  portion  of  the  choir 
—the  E.  Eng.  work  of  Bishop  North- 
wold—  sliouid  be  first  examined. 
The  piers  are  of  PurUck  marhU-. 
octangular,  with  attached  ringed 
shafts,  the  capitals  of  which  aK 
enriched  with  Uafageof  lateE.  &ig. 
character.  Knots  of  similar  folias^- 
are  placed  between  the  baaes  of  iae 
shafts.  The  arch  mouldings  bave 
tlie  dog-tooth  ornament  At  tie 
intersections  are  bosses  of  foliage, 
and  there  are  large  open  trefoils  in 
the  spandrels.  Long  corbels  of  Uai^ 
uge,  extending  to  the  bosses  at  tb*> 
intersections  of  the  arches,  carry  the 
vaulting  shafts,  which  are  in  grouF 
of  three,  ringed  at  the  springing  <^' 
the  triforium  arches  (in  a  line  witb 
the  capitals  of  the  triforium  ahafl^^X 
and  rising  to  the  level  of  the  cWit- 
story,  where  they  terminate  in  rk!" 
capitals  of  leafage.  Corbela,  sfaafl^ 
and  capitals  are  of  Purbeck  marbSr 

The  triforium  arches,  above  ti^ 
piers,  greatly  resemble  those  bek>* 
m  mouldings  and  ornaments;  tad 
are  subdivided  by  a  central  group  <  i 
shafts.     In    the  tympanum  aho^t 
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18  an  open  quutrefoil,  with  bunches 
of  lea&ge  on  either  side.    Pointed 

Soatrefoils  also  appear  in  the  span- 
rels.  The  triforium  extends  oaok- 
wardsover  the  choir  aisles.  Early 
in  the  14th  oenty. — to  all  appearance 
shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  tower 
—the  exterior  walls  were  raised,  and 
large  windows  inserted  with  decorated 
tracery.  In  the  two  westernmost 
btiya  of  Bishop  Northwold's  work, 
however,  the  tnforimu  was  removed 
altogether,  and  the  inner  arches 
transformed  into  windows,  of  the 
same  character  as  those  of  the  tri- 
forinm  eastward.  It  is  probable  that 
the  orii(inal  arrangement  (which 
may  stiU  be  seen  outsdde  the  Cathe- 
dral, 8.,  where  Bisliop  Northwold's 
cxt^ior  walls  and  window  openings 
remain  —  see  po9t)  was  found  to 
admit  too  little  light  upon  St.  Ethel- 
dreda's  shrine,  which  stood  imme- 
diately between  these  two  bays. 

The  clere$iory  windows  are  trip- 
lets, set  flush  with  the  outer  wall. 
An  inner,  open,  arcade  rises  above 
the  triforium,  thus  forming  a  gallery. 
The  arches  towards  the  clioir  are 
supported  by  shafts  of  Purbeck.  The 
roof  of  this  E.  Eng.  portion  of  the 
cathedral  is  simply  groined.  The 
vaulting  ribs  are  arranged  in  groups 
of  seven.  Th^  bosses  at  the  inter- 
sections are  carved  in  foliage,  with 
the  exception  of  two  towards  the 
W..  which  represent  a  bishop  teated, 
with  crozler  and  mitre,  and  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin. 

The  foliaee  of  all  Bishop  North- 
wold's  work  deserves  caieful  ex- 
amination. The  arrangement  in  the 
corbels  of  the  vaulting  shafts  varies, 
and  should  be  remarked.  The 
bunches  in  the  tympana  of  the  tri- 
forium approach  to  a  decided  imita- 
tion of  nature,  and  should  be 
ci>mpared  with  the  foliage  in  Wal- 
2sujghum's  work  below,  where  the 
naturalism  is  fully  developed.  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  works 
in  timmghout  very  instructive,  and 


the  visitor  should  proceed  at  once  to 
examine  the  three  western  bays  of 
the  choir,  before  turning  to  the 
modem  reredos,  or  to  the  various 
monuments,  which  wiU  be  after- 
wards  noticed. 

The  tJiree  western  bays  were  com- 
pleted, as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, between  the  years  1345  and 
1362.  The  arrangement  on  either 
side  is  precisely  that  of  Bishop  North- 
wold's  work;  but  the  superior 
beauty  will  at  once  be  recognised. 
The  lower  arches,  and  those  of  the 
triforium,  have  square  bosses  of 
foliage  attached  to  their  mouldings 
in  a  very  striking  manner.  (Com- 
pare these  with  me  dog-tooth  used 
in  the  earlier  work.)  The  trefoils  in 
the  spandrels  differ  in  form  from 
Bishop  Northwold's;  and  the  long 
corbels  are  carved  with  natural  oak 
leaves.  A  low  open  parapet  runs 
along  at  the  base  of  tlie  triforium 
and  clerestory;  which  latter  is  set 
back  within  an  inner  arch,  opening 
to  the  choir,  as  in  Bishop  Northwold's 
work :  but  this  arch  is  foiled,  and 
extends  over  the  whole  space.  The 
tracery  of  the  triforium,  and  of  the 
clerestory  windows,  is  exquisitely 
rich  and  graceful.  The  Heme  vault- 
ing of  the  roof  should  be  compared 
with  the  earlier  and  simpler  vault 
E.  of  it.  Its  Ixisses  have  been  gilt, 
and  the  ribs  coloui-ed  red  and  green. 
The  corbels  of  the  vaulting  ehsSta, 
which  are  of  **clunch"  stone,  are 
blue,  with  white  and  gold  tipped 
leafiige ;  the  trefoils  in  the  spandrels 
deep  blue,  powdered  with  golden 
stars.  The  roofs  of  the  triforium, 
seen  through  its  arches,  are  coloured 
in  patterns  of  black,  white,  and  red. 
All  the  windows  in  the  clerestory, 
on  either  side,  hjive  been  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  WaUes,  illus^ 
trating  (on  the  N.  bide)  the  **  Noble 
Army  of  Martyrs,"  and  (on  the  S.) 
the  '^ Holy  Chuich  throughout  tie 
World,"  figures  of  great  Doctors  and 
Teachers. 
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The  arms  of  the  see  (gnles,  3 
ducal  ooronetB,  or)  and  of  Bishop 
Hotbam,  the  principal  contributor 
toward  the  work,  are  placed  on 
the  spandrels  of  the  first  bay,  on  the 
8.  side. 

It  is  probable  that  these  three 
western  bays  form  the  best  example 
of  the  pure  Dec.  period  to  be 
found  in  Eno:laud;  and  we  may 
safely  adopt  Mr.  Fergusson's  asser- 
tion,  that  their  details  *'  are  equal  to 
anything^  in  Europe  for  elegance  and 
appropriateness." 

The  organ,  which  has  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt  by  Hill,  occupies  a  posi- 
tion differing  from  that  of  any  other 
in  England,  and  projects  from  the 
triforium  of  the  third  bay  on  the 
N.  side.  Its  hanging^  case— a  superb 
mass  of  carvinK,  coloured  and  gilt, 
but  with  much  of  the  oak  work 
judiciously  left  in  its  natural  tint,  is 
entirely  modern,  and  deserves  espe- 
oiiil  notice. 

The  stalls  extend  throughout  this 
portion  of  the  choir.  All  those  at 
the  back  formed  part  of  the  original 
fittings,  and  have  been  carefully 
restored.  They  are  constructed  in 
two  stages,  tlie  lower  of  which  is 
recessed ;  and  from  the  front  rises  a 
series  of  panels,  with  overhan^ring 
canopies.  These  panels  are  filled 
with  modem  sculpture  in  wood ;  the 
8.  si<le  with  subjects  from  the  Old 
Tt  stamen t,  the  N.  side  from  the  Xew. 
The  subjects  are :— (5.)  The  Creation 
of  Man;  the  Creation  of  Woman; 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise ;  the  Fall 
of  Man ;  the  Expulsion  from  Para- 
dise ;  Adam  and  Eve  at  work ;  Cain 
killing  Abel;  Noah  building  the 
Ark;  the  Deluge;  the  Sacrifice  of 
Noah :  Promise  to  Abraham  ;  Isaac 
carrying  the  Wood ;  Abraham's  Sac- 
rifice; Isaac  blessing  Jacob ;  Jacob's 
Dream :  Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren; 
the  Burning  Bush;  the  Passover; 
Moses  striking  the  Rock ;  Moses 
lifting  the  Serpent;  Return  of  the 
Spies ;  David  anointed  by  Samuel ; 
>ueen  of  Sheba  visiting  Solomon; 


Jonah  ;  Elijah's  ascent  to  Heaven. 
(N.  side)  : — The  Annunciation  ; 
the  Salutation ;  The  Nativity ;  Pre- 
sentation in  Temple;  Adoration  of 
Magi;  Murder  of  Innocents ;  Fli^dit 
into  Egypt;  Jesus  disputing  with 
the  Dwtors ;  the  Baptism :  the 
Temptation ;  Miracle  at  Gan& ; 
Transfiguration;  Mary  Anointing 
the  feet  of  Our  Lord ;  the  Betrayal : 
Our  Lord  before  Caiaphas;  Jesiu 
Mocked ;  Pilate  Washing  his  Hand« : 
Jesus  Scourged ;  "  Behold  the  Man ; " 
Crucifixion;  Entombment;  Kesnrree- 
tion;  Our  Lord  at  Emmans;  the 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas;  the 
Ascension.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Nativity,  which  is  by  Philip,  all 
these  sculptures  are  the  work  of  Jf. 
AbeloM.  of  Louvain.  All,  bnt  espe- 
cially those  on  the  8.  side,  are  excel- 
lent in  expression  and  design.  The 
details  in  other  portions  of  these 
upper  stalls,  the  exquisite  leafage, 
the  designs  in  thn  spandrels,  and  the 
figures  at  the  foils  of  the  canoptea, 
deserve  the  most  careful  notice.  The 
colour  of  the  whole  is  nnnsmdlT 
pleasing. 

The  sub-stalls  are  new.  Tbeir 
finials  display  angels  holding  non- 
sical  instruments ;  and  at  their  end^ 
in  the  upper  range,  is  a  series 
of  small  figures,  representing  the 
builders  of  the  various  portion«  of 
the  Cathedral,  from  St  Etheldmla. 
who  holds  the  model  of  a  Scckoq 
churoh,  to  Bishop  Alcock,  who  ex> 
hibits  his  chapel.  All  were  designt^l 
by  Mr.  /.  Philip^  and  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  ancient  work  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

On  the  fioor  is  a  memorial  hnm 
for  Bishop  Uotham,  entirely  nev. 
and  that  of  Prior  Crandene  (ct 
Crowdeu ;  diedl341),  which  hashes  . 
restored.  This  brass  has  a  floriatni 
crosa,  with  a  smtdl  figure  of  the  pricr 
at  the  foot.   The  inscription  mns  :— 

"  Hadc  aram  d<i»rmi  de  Qnuidaw  tamth 

Johannts 
Qui  ftiit  hie  Prior,  ad  bcma  plorla.  ptaribi^ 
annlii, 
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Prefulls  banc  wdra  elegit  pontlficari, 
Prniilis  ante  pedes  ideo  meruit  tomalarL" 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Hotham,  Prior 
Graudene  was  unanimously  elected 
by  the  monks  as  his  sucoesaor.  But 
hu  election  was  annulled  by  the 
Pope,  who  appointed  Simon  de  Mon- 
tttcnte.  Prior  Craudene  was  buried 
at  the  feet  of  Bishop  Hotham. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  choir,  where  the  aliar 
and  its  reredot  first  claim  attention. 
The  altar  is  raised  on  fire  low  steps, 
the  tiles  and  inlaid  marble  of  which 
deserve  notice.  The  doth  in  which 
the  altar  is  vested,  embroidered  by 
the  Misses  Blenoowe,  is  one  of  the 
best  modem  works  of  the  kind.  In 
the  centre  is  a  figure  of  the  Saviour. 
llie  inscription  runs, — '*  Agnus  Dei 
qui  tollis  peccata  mundi  dona  nobis 
pucem.    Agnus  Dei  miserere  nobis." 

The  aUar-tereen,  or  reredo$y  de- 
aiinied  by  Sir  G.  O.  Seotty  was  the 
?ift  of  John  Dunn  Gardner,  Esq.,  of 
Chatteris,  in  Gambridgeshire,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  first  wife.  Imme- 
diately over  the  altar  are  five  com- 
partments filled  with  sculpture, 
above  which  rises  a  mass  of  rich 
tabernacle  work.  The  sculptures, 
which  are  in  alabaster,  represent — 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem; 
Washing  the  Disciples'  Feet;  the 
Last  Supper;  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden;  Bearing  the  Cross.  Shafts 
of  alabaster,  round  which  a  spiral 
belt  is  twisted,  inlaid  with  agates 
and  crystals  on  a  gold  ground,  divide 
these  compartments,  and  support  the 
arches  above.  The  tabernacle  work 
is  crowded  with  figures  of  angels, 
bearing  the  instnunents  of  the 
Passion,  and  with  medallion  heads 
in  relief.  Those  on  the  N.  repre- 
sent Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel ;  those  8.  the  four  Doctors  of 
the  Latin  Church — Jerome,  Am- 
brose, Augustine,  and  Gregory.  Bach 
compartment  terminates  in  a  gable, 
of  which  that  in  the  centre  is  highest. 
In  this  gable  is  the  Saviour,  with 


Moses  and  Elias  an  either  side. 
Above  is  a  medallion  of  the  Annun- 
ciation;  and,  on  the  highest  pointj,  a 
figure  of  Our  Lord  in  majesty.  On 
the  side  gables  are  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  with  their  emblems  on 
the  crockets.  In  trefoils,  set  in  the 
gables,  are  projecting  busts;  those 
N,  representing  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  MaiT  the  mother  of  James; 
those  S.y  Si  John  the  Baptist,  and 
St.  John  the  Divine.  On  spiral 
pillara,  between  the  gables,  are 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari^, 
N.;  and  of  Justice,  Prudence,  and 
Fortitude,  8.  All  the  details  of  this 
very  important  work  of  modem  art — 
in  which  the  spirit,  rather  than  the 
letter,  of  ancient  examples  has  been 
followed— deserve  the  most  careful 
observation.  Much  gold  and  colour 
have  been  applied  to  the  figures,  and 
to  other  portions  of  the  sculpture, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hudson. 

Two  very  handsome  and  lotty 
stands,  supporting  coronals  for  gas, 
are  placed  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  olioir,  and  were  presented  by 
Doun  Goodwin,  before  his  elevation 
to  the  see  of  Carlisle.  They  are  by 
8kidfnore,  The  brass  lectern  in  the 
choir  is  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  le 
Strange,  by  Canon  E.  B.  Sparke. 

Beginning  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
choir,  the  firat  monument  westward  is 
that  of  Bishop  WiUiam  of  LmUh. 
(De  Luda;  1290-1298.  He  was 
treasurer  of  Edward  I.'s  wardrobe; 
and  is  called,  by  T.  Wikes,  a  con- 
temporary historian,  **  vir  magnificus, 
et  eminentis  scientite."  In  1296  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  conditions  of  a 
truoe  between  France  and  England.) 
The  design  is  fine  and  unusual.  It 
consists  of  a  lofty  central  arch,  with 
smaller  openings  at  the  sides.  The 
arches  are  crowned  with  gables, 
much  enriched,  and  terminating  in 
pinnacles  and  finials  of  leafage.  On 
the  floor,  beneath  the  central  canopy, 
is  a  slab,  with  the  figure  of  a  bLahup, 
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from  which  the  braaa  has  disap- 
peared. In  the  bases  of  the  £.  and 
W.  arches  are  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists;  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  central  gable  is  the  Sayiour  in 
Majesty.  This  monument,  on  the  N. 
side,  has  been  restored  in  ooloar. 

Tlie  adjoining  monument,  E„  is 
that  of  Bishop  Bamet  (1366-1373; 
translated,  by  papal  provision,  irom 
Bath  to  Ely,  when  very  old  and 
infirm).  There  are  good  quatre- 
foils  at  the  sides.  The  brass  has 
been  destroyed.  The  next  tomb  is 
that  of  John  TipUft,  Earl  of  Wor- 
oester^  t)ie  most  Bccomplishtd  noble- 
man of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
five  Englishmen  mentioned  by  Le- 
land  (another  was  William  Gray, 
Bishop  of  Ely)  who  travelled  to 
Italy  in  order  to  benome  disciples  of 
the  younger  Guarini,  at  Ferrara. 
Tlie  earl,  who  had  been  Edward 
IV.'s  Gunstnble  of  Enghmd,  was  an 
ardent  Yorkist ;  and,  after  the  suc- 
cess of  Warwick's  expedition  in 
1470,  he  was  found  concealed  in  a 
tree  in  tiie  forest  of  Weybridge,  was 
tried  before  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  be- 
headed, and  buried  in  the  Tower. 
His  two  wives,  whose  effigies  rest  on 
either  side  of  the  earl's,  were  alouo 
buried  at  Ely.  The  monument  is 
a  fine  example  of  lute  Perp.  The 
pendantd  between  the  arches  are 
noticeable;  as  are  the  patterns  of 
leafage,  for  the  mo&t  part  ivy  and 
oak.  The  earl  is  in  armour,  but 
Wears  a  coronet. 

In  the  last  bay  on  this  side  has 
been  placed  the  tomb  of  Buhop 
Hotham.  (1316-1337.  HewasGhan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  time 
of  his  election;  afterwards  became 
I^rd  Ghancellor ;  wns  present  at  the 
fi^ht  of  Myton- upon -Swale,  Oct. 
1319;  afterwards  arranged  a  truce 
with  the  Scots;  and,  in  1323,  was 
Edward  II.'s  commissioner  for 
settling  the  affairs  of  Gascony.  He 
joined  Queen  Isabella  on  Iier  landing 
-t  Orwell,  in  1326.    Bishop  Hotham 


was  one  of  the  most  distinipiished 
benefactors  of  his  church.  He  bought 
much  land  for  the  see,  and  left 
money  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
three  western  bays  of  the  choir, 
which  had  been  ruined  by  the  fall  of 
the  tower.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
begun,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
octagon  finished,  during  Lis  episLt}< 
pate.)  Bishop  Hotham  was  buried 
behind  the  altar  of  the  choir  (^  ad 
partem  orientalem  altaria  in  chotis 
versus  magnum  altare"),  between 
that  and  the  high  altar,  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  cathedral.  Hu 
tomb  has,  in  front,  a  graoeftil  arcadt- . 
The  six  iron  rings  inserted  in  tie 
upper  slab  of  Purbeck  possibly  snp> 
ported  the  canopy  of  an  efiSgy. 

On  tlie  N.  side,  the  m.onument 
opposite  Biithop  Hotham's  tomb  is 
that  of  BUhop  Hugh  NorihuM 
(1229-1254X  much  dilapidated,  bot 
of  high  interest.  The  base  is  mudem. 
On  it  rests  the  effigy  of  the  bishop, 
fully  vested,  with  smaller  fij^nres  and 
sculntures  ut  the  aides  and  foot  At 
the  foot  is  represented  the  story  of 
St  Edmund,  of  whose  great  mooas- 
tery,  at  Bury,  Biahop  Xorthwold 
had  been  abbot  On  one  side  of  the 
principal  effigy  are  the  fi>nir«  of  * 
king  (St  Edmund),  and  of  BUhop 
Northwold  as  abbot  and  monk;  ontne 
otlier,  three  representutions  of  St 
Etheldreda,  as  queen,  abbeas,  and 
nun.  The  two  great  wonasterit^s 
over  which  Bishop  Northwold  bad 
presided  were  thus  oommemorsted. 
The  shafts  supporting  the  canopy  an 
curiously  enricned  with  foliage.  The 
piety,  hospitali^,  and  liberality  tr> 
the  poor,  of  Bishop  Northwold  aiv* 
especially  praised  oy  Matt.  Parii 
He  built  the  eastern  portion  of  thr 
Oathedral  (see  anU\  and  translau^ 
into  it,  with  great  pomp,  the  &lirii» 
ond  relics  of  the  abbesses. 

In  the  bay  next  to  Bii^op  KortlH 
wold's  mouument  is  the  shrine  bt- 
lieved  to  have  been  part  of  the 
sub-structure  of  the  slmne  of  St. 
Etheldreda.    The  ihritu  oonsisii  <ii' 
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two  sioriefl,  the  lower  of  which  has 
open  arches ;  the  upper  ia  enclosed. 
At  the  interaectioDfl  of  the  npper 
arches  are  monastic  headd ;  and,  in 
front,  those  of  a  kinji:  and  qneen. 
The  work  is  very  good,  and  snould 
be  remarked.  The  N.  side  still  re« 
tains  some  of  its  original  colour  and 
gUding.  The  npper  arches  were 
originally  filled  with  sculpture,  and 
on  the  top  was  a  lofty  "branch" 
for  seven  great  tapers.  The  upper 
portion  of  this  tomb  may  have  served 
Ha  a  watching-chamber  for  the  shrine 
ofSt.Etheldreda.  It  resembles,  in  its 
arrangements,  the  watching-chamber 
of  St.  Frideswide's  shrine  at  Oxford. 
The  shrines  of  the  three  sainted 
abbesses,  Etheldreda,  Sexbnrga,  Er- 
menilda,  with  the  shrine  of  St. 
Withbnrga,  whose  remains  were 
brought  from  Dereham,  stood  be- 
tween the  high  altar  and  the  altar 
of  the  choir.  A  small  figure  of 
St.  Etheldreda.  in  one  of  the  roof 
bosses,  indicates  perhaps  the  exact 
position  of  her  slmne.  A  figure  of 
the  Sayioor,  in  a  boss  more  west- 
ward, may  mark  the  ancient  position 
of  the  high  altar. 
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Below,  again,  is  the  effigy  of  Bithop 
WiUiam  of  KUhenny  (1255-1256), 
who  died  at  Segovia,  where  he  had 
been  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  be- 
tween Henry  UI.  and  Alfonso  of 
Castile.  His  heart  was  brought  to 
Ely  for  interment.  The  effigy  is  a 
very  fine  and  perfect  specimen  of 
E.  Eng.  The  morse,  or  clasp  of  the 
cope,  should  be  remarked. 

A  fragment,  said  to  be  one  arm  of 
Bishop  Northwold's  chair  (repre- 
senting the  wolf  carrying  St.  Ed- 
mund's head  back  to  the  convent) 
has  been  placed  near  his  tomb. 

The  last  monument  is  that  of 
Bithop  Bedihan  (1501-1505),  with  a 
very  elaborate  Perp.  canopy.  The 
arms  of  the  bi^shop  and  see,  and  the 
emblems  of  the  Passion,  are  placed 
on  shields  in  the  npper  spandrels  of 
the  canopy,  on  the  tomb  itself,  and 


on  brackets  at  the  head  of  it  Bed- 
man  had  been  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
(1472),  wliere  he  nearly  rebuilt  the 
Cathedral,  burnt  by  Owen  Glendower 
about  1404.  In  1495  he  was  tranfi« 
lated  ti)  Exeter.  Through  whatever 
towns  Bishop  Redman  passed  on  his 
journeys,  if  he  remained  so  long  as 
an  hour,  he  caused  a  bell  to  be  rung, 
that  the  poor  nu^ht  come  and  par* 
take  of  his  chanty,  which  he  dis- 
tributed largely.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  monuments  in  the  Oathedral  in 
its  original  position. 

We  now  pass  into  the  N,  choir 
aisle ;  the  first  three  bays  of  which, 
westward,  are  Deo.,  and  of  the  same 
period  as  the  western  choir;  the 
remaining  portion  is  K  Eng. ,  and  part 
of  Birihop  Hugh's  work.  The  dL»^ 
tinction  between  the  two  portions  is 
evident  in  the  roof,  which  is  rich 
lieme  in  the  Dec.  work,  and  plainly 
vaulted,  with  bosses,  in  the  E.  Eng. ; 
and  in  the  Purbeck  capitals  of  the 
shafts,  of  which  the  E.  Eng.  are 
enriched  with  leafage ;  the  Dec.  are 
plain. 

The  aisle  windows  are  late  E.  Eng. 
The  screen-work  at  the  back  of  Uie 
stalls,  and  the  staircase  to  the  organ 
loft,  are  modem.  Against  the  screen- 
work  have  been  placed  the  monu- 
ments of  Bishop  Fleetwood  (1714- 
1723),  and  of  his  son.  Dr.  Charles 
Fleelujood,  Opposite  the  staircase 
is  a  very  rich  Dec  doorway,  much 
mutilated,  through  which  the  Lady 
Chapel  was  approached  (see  post). 

On  the  fioor  of  this  aisle  is  the 
hrcus  of  Mr.  Basevi  the  architect,  who 
was  killed  by  a  £ei11  from  the  western 
tower  in  1845.  Against  the  wall 
are  the  monuments  of  Bishop  Simon 
Patrick  (1691-1707),  one  of  the  most 
distingmdhed  bishops  who  has  filled 
the  see  of  Ely  since  the  Reformation : 
— his  *  Paraphrase,*  and  'Commen- 
taries,' sermons,  and  lesser  tracts, 
are  still  read  and  valued ;  of  Bishop 
MatMon  (1754-1770) ;  and  of  Bishop 
Laney  (1667  - 1675)  —  **  facundia 
amabilis;   aownine  terribilis;   em- 
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ditione  auetiaBimus Huno 

monaichiiB  et  hierarchiie  mintt  ftrie* 
bant  impayidum;  hunc  eomndem 
instauratio  ad  thronum  Petroburg- 
ensem,  Lincolnieitsem,  Elieneem,  ex- 
tnlit  horrentem."  He  had  been  one 
of  Charles  L'8  chaplains. 

The  window  above  Bp.  Laney's 
monument  is  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Ward,  in  memory  of  Canon  Far- 
dell  (d.  1854).  The  glass  in  the 
adjoining  window  is  by  HuaheB,  and 
is  a  memorial  of  Mrs.  Fardell. 

At  the  W.  end  of  this  aisle,  between 
it  and  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  transept, 
is  the  monument  of  Dean  Cassar  (d. 
1636).  It  has  been  restored,  and  is  a 
good  example  of  the  time. 

The  retrfhdhoir,  behind  the  present 
altai^screen,  is  part  of  Bp.  Hugh's 
work,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  eastern  end  is  filled  with  two 
tiers  of  windows,  the  lower  consisting 
of  three  very  long  lancets,  with 
groups  of  Purbeck  shafts  at  the 
angles,  very  rich  mouldings,  and 
elongated  quatrefoils  in  the  span- 
drels; the  upper,  of  five  lancets, 
diminishing  from  the  centre,  and  set 
back,  as  in  the  clerestory,  within 
an  arcade  supported  by  shafts.  The 
manner  in  which  this  arcade  is  made 
to  fill  the  eastern  end,  and  the  oon< 
sequent  form  of  its  arches,  are  espe- 
cially noticeable.  The  gold  and 
colour  of  the  roof  bosses  have  been 
carried  into  it  with  excellent  efiTeot. 
The  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Wailes,  representing,  in  the 
lower  lights,  the  history  of  Our  Lord, 
in  a  series  of  medallions,  commencing 
from  the  figure  of  Jesse,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  S.  lancet  The  upper  win- 
dows contain  figures  of  the  Apostles, 
with  the  Saviour  in  majesty  at  the 
top  of  the  central  light,  and  beneath, 
four  events  which  occurred  after 
the  Crucifixion.  These  fine  windows 
were  the  gift  of  Bp.  Sparke  (d.  1836), 
whose  kneeling  figure  is  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  K.  lancet. 


The  monument  in  the  eastern  bay 
on  the  S.  side,  is  that  of  Cardinal 
de  Luxembourg,  Abp.  of  Rouen,  whi' 
had  long  supported  the  English  in- 
terests in  France,  and  at  tlM  recom- 
mendation of  Henry  YI.  was  ai- 
Eointed  to  the  see  of  Ely  (I439-U43) 
y  the  Pope.  On  the  decline  of 
English  influence  in  France  he  with- 
drew from  that  country,  and  estt- 
blished  him^self  in  England,  but 
seldom  visited  his  diocese.  He  died 
at  Hatfield.  His  bowels  were  in- 
tenred  in  the  ch.  there,  his  heart  at 
Rouen,  and  his  body  at  Ely. 

Inmiediately  at  the  back  of  the 
altHr-screen  is  a  slab  of  rich  Alex- 
andrine mosaic,  a  memorial  of  Bp. 
AlUn  (d.  1845).  Here  is  al>o  a 
monument,  designed  by  Scott  and 
executed  by  Philip,  to  the  memf«nr 
of  Dr.  Mill  (d,  1853\  Canon  of  Ely. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambrid-p-, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
that  University,  and  President  of  tik 
Episcopal  College,  Calcutta.  The 
reciunbent  figure  of  Dr.  Mill  U  in 
copper,  and  was  formed  by  the  (elec- 
trotype process.  At  the  feet  are  two 
kneeling  figures — one  an  Oriental 
the  other  a  Cambridge  student 

Between  the  retro-choir  and  tb^ 
N.  aisle  is  the  tombstone  of  Bp.  Gni^ 
(1454-1478),  stripped  of  iti»  brasses 
He  had  been  the  King's  Piocurat«<r 
at  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  actiFth 
employed  as  a  Rojral  Commissiom? 
in  the  a&irs  of  Spain  and  of  Scot 
land. 

At  the  end  of  the  N.  aiale  is  t!r 
chapel  of  Bp.  Alcock  (1486-150U\ 
and  designed  in  all  probability  t> 
himself^  since  he  was  **  oontroller  o<^ 
the  royal  works  and  buildings ' 
under  Henry  VII.  The  walls  aff 
fretted  with  a  snperb  mass  of  taber 
nacle  work,  which  must  have  beei 
wonderfully  rich  when  crowded  witii 
figures,  all  of  which  have  now  ob- 
appeared.      The   details,   however. 
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hardly  bear  oompariBon  with  the 
better  Dec.  work  of  the  choir.  The 
roof  is  richly  gproined,  with  a  central 
dependent  wnss.  The  windows,  which 
are  early  Dec.,  seem  to  have  been 
retained  from  the  original  termina- 
tion of  the  aisle.  The  chapel  is 
entered  by  doors  W.  and  S.  An 
original  figure  of  Henry  YII.  stands 
over  the  N.  door ;  formerly  it  stood 
in  a  glass  case  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  Deanery,  till  Dean  Peacock 
restored  it  to  its  proper  position.  On 
the  N.  side  is  the  Bishop  s  tomb,  with 
a  window  at  the  back,  containing  some 
remains  of  ancient  stained  glaas.  A 
door  opens  to  the  small  space  behind 
the  tomb,  probably  the  Bp.'s  chantry, 
an  arrangement  very  beieiutiful  and 
unnraal.  Upon  the  tomb  itself,  and 
in  the  glass  of  the  E.  window,  is 
Alcock's  device-— a  cock  on  a  glube. 
His  shield  of  arms  (three  cocks' 
beads)  is  over  the  S.  door.  The 
original  stone  altar  remains  at  the 
£.  end,  but  raised  on  modem  sup- 
ports. Remark  the  curious  bosses 
under  the  brackets  on  either  side, 
representing  ammonites  projecting 
from  their  shells,  and  biting  each 
other.  Above  is  placed  a  stone 
found  in  opening  a  grave  near  the 
chapel,  and  bearing  the  inscription, 
"  Johannes  Aloock  £ps.  Elien.  banc 
fabricam  fieri  fecit  1488."  The 
chapel  has  been  partly  restored, 
and  the  floor  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  at  the  cost  of  the  Blaster  and 
Fellows  of  Jesus  College. 

Opposite,  at  the  end  of  the  South 
Choir  aitley  is  the  chapel  of  fip. 
Weet  (1515-1533),  the  walls  of  which 
are  panelled  with  tabernacle  work, 
and  crowded  with  figures,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent  iis  Bp.  Alcock  s. 
In  this  chapel  the  influence  of  the 
renaiflaanoe  is  at  once  evident.  Italian 
omamentatiun  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  brackets  of  the  lower  tier 
of  niches,  and  in  the  lower  part  of 
that  over  the  door, -which  displays  a 
figure  in  the  costume  of  Francis  L 


The  ceiling,  too,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  conversion  of  Gothic  &n- 
tracery  to  the  later  panelled  roof^ 
having  deeply  moulded  ribs  with 
pendent  bosses,  and  panels  painted 
with  arabesques  and  fig^ures  of 
cherubs.  Bound  the  lower  brackets 
runs  the  Bp.'s  motto,  "Gratia  Dei 
sum  quod  sum,"  which  also  appears 
over  the  door  on  the  exterior.  The 
ornament  round  this  door  should  be 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
colour.  The  ornaments  have  been 
white,  on  a  blue  ground.  The 
original  iron-work  of  tne  doors  should 
also  be  noticed.  The  tomb  of  Bp. 
West  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  chapel, 
under  a  window  which  contains  some 
fragments  of  old  glass.  The  sculp- 
tured figures  ana  ornaments  have 
been  terribly  shattered,  possibly  in 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Protector  Somerset,  in  1547,  for  "the 
general  purification  of  the  churches." 
These  injunctions  were  no  doubt  im- 
perfectly obeyed;  but  works  so  re- 
cently completed  as  this  chapel,  btill 
frewh  in  colour  and  gilding,  would  at 
once  attract  attention,  and  were  per- 
haps the  first  to  suffisr.  Bp.  West, 
the  son  of  a  baker  at  Putney,  was 
throughout  his  life  much  employed 
on  public  afSiirs,  and  in  embassies 
under  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
He  attended  the  latter  to  the  "  Camp 
Drap  d'Or."  He  built  a  chapel  in 
the  parish  ch.  at  Putney,  which  may 
be  compared  with  his  chantry  here. 
A  small  kneeling  figure  of  Prior 
Crowden,  discovered  in  excavating 
the  sewers,  has  been  placed  in  the 
chapel. 

Over  Bp.  West's  tomb  is  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  removal  to  this 
chapel,  in  1771,  of  the  bones  of 
seven  benefactors  to  the  ch.  of  Ely. 
whose  names  are  inscribed  in  small 
arches  beneath.  The  Swedish  bishop, 
Osmund,  came  to  England  when  a 
very  aged  man,  remained  for  some 
time  attached  to  the  household  of 
Edward   the   Confesaor,   and   then 
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ended  his  days  at  Ely.  Brithnoth, 
here  called  *'  Duke  of  Northumbria," 
kUlpd  by  the  Danes  in  991,  Eeems  in 
truth  to  have  been  Ealdorman  (Dux) 
of  the  E.  Saxons,  though  the  *  Hiat 
Elicneis'  makes  liim  Earl  of  the 
Northumbrians.  He  fell  at  Haldon 
(see  Essex,  Rte.  4^.  These  bene- 
factors were  first  interred  in  the 
Saxon  ch.,  and  were  removed  to  the 
Koim.  cathedral  in  1154 ;  afterwards 
the  small  oolfins  which  contained 
their  remains  were  placed  in  the 
N.  wall  of  the  choir,  wnere  they  were 
found  when  the  choir  was  altered  in 
1770.  They  were  then  re-interred 
in  this  chapel. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  chapel,  under 
o  window  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Evans,  is  a  high  tomb  for  Bp. 
Sparke  (d.  1S36),  with  a  brass  to  his 
memory  on  the  floor. 

In  its  architecture  the  8.  choir 
at'sZe  precisely  resembles  the  N.  Many 
of  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  first,  eastward,  a  memo- 
rial for  Ashley  Sparke— *' qui  obiit 
in  armis  BnkcluviB,  Oct.  25, 1854"-— 
ip  by  Clayton  and  Bdl,  The  next 
window  was  designed  by  CotUngham, 
The  third  is  by  Lusson,  of  Paris,  and 
the  fourth  by  Clayton  and  BeU. 

Near  the  first  window  is  a  remark- 
able fragment  of  a  monument  (a 
coffin  lid?)  found  in  1829,  in  St 
Mary's  Gh.,  Ely,  beneath  the  fiooring 
of  the  naye.  An  angel,  with  wings 
raised  aboye  the  head,  bears  in  the 
folding  of  his  robe  a  small  naked 
fip:ure  (the  soul),  apparently  of  a 
bishop  or  abbot,  since  a  crozier  pro- 
jects at  the  side.  The  wings  of  the 
angel  are  thrown  up  grandly  at  the 
back,  filling  nearly  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  arch  under  the  canopy. 
This  is  raised  on  long  shafts,  and 
shows  a  majss  of  buildings  with  cir- 
cular arches  aboye  the  head.  On 
the  inside  rim  is  the  inscription,  "  8« 
S.  Michael  orct  p'  me."  The  slab 
is  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  work  is 
early  Norm. 


The  monuments  of  bishops  in  this 
aisle  are  of  no  great  interest.  They 
are  those  of  Bp.  Gwming  (lf775~ 
1684) ;  Bp.  Moore  (1707-1714),  whose 
library,  after  his  death,  was  bought 
by  George  I.,  and  giyen  to  the 
Uniyersi^  of  C!ambridge, — a  gift  re- 
corded in  the  well-known  epigram 
(see  Cambridge,  Uniy.  Library) ;  Bp. 
HeaUm  (1600  -  l(i09),  in  a'  richly 
figured  cope,  of  which  yestment 
this  is  a  fine  post-Reformatian 
example:  Bp.  ButU  (1738-1748); 
Bp.  Greene  (1723-1738):  and  Bp. 
AUen  (1836-1^5).  There  are  also 
monuments  for  Kobert  Steward  (d. 
1570) :  and  Sir  Mark  Steward  (d. 
1603).  Two  brauee  on  the  floor  should 
be  noticed.  The  first  is  for  Dean 
TyndaU  (d.  1614) :  the  other  for  Bp. 
Goodrich  (1534-1554X  yery  interest- 
ing as  an  example  of  the  episcopal 
yestroents  woni  after  the  early  Re- 
formation. In  his  right  hand  be 
holds  the  Bible,  and  the  great  sead 
of  England  hangs  below.  He  was 
made  Liord  Chancellor  in  155L  In 
1540  he  was  appointed  one  of  tlie 
reyisers  of  the  New  Testament;  and 
in  1548  was  one  of  the  '*  notable 
learned  men  '*  associated  with  Cran- 
mer  about  the  **  Order  of  Commo- 
uion,"  the  first  form  of  the  English 
office  in  the  Book  of  (Common  Prayer. 
Obserye  the  renaiseance  chatacter  of 
the  ornaments  on  the  chasfuble  and 
other  yestments. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Bp, 
Andrewes  (author  of  the  *  Book  of 
Deyotions ')  who,  while  Bp.  of  Ely 
(1609-1619),  was  engaged  inrerisiDg 
the  Eug.  yersion  of  the  acriplnrt^ 
was  translated  to  Winchester— the^ 
only  instance  of  a  Bp.  of  Ely  beine 
translated  except  to  an  Archbp.  till 
the  recent  instance  of  Bp.  Haivikl 
Browne,  also  engaged  in  tne  aumilar 
work  of  revision,  and  translated  %^ 
Winchester,  1873. 

The  Chapter  Library  is  amngni 
in  the  E.  ausle  of  the  S.  trana»L 
which  was  long  since  enclosed  &r 
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the  purpose.  The  collection  is  prin- 
cipally historical  and  theological.  It 
contains  the  original  MS.  of  the 
*■  Liber  Eltensis/  the  work  of  Thomas, 
a  monk  of  Ely,  c.  1153. 

The  iron  gates  of  the  choir  aisles 
tre  modem ;  very  rich,  and  excellent 
in  design. 

Thiough  a  passage  opening  from 
the  N.E.  comer  of  the  North  tran- 
sept, we  enter  the  Lady  Chapd, 
which  since  the  Beformation  has 
served  as  a  parish  chnrch.  When 
perfect,  it  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  elaborate  examples  of  the 
Dec  period  to  be  found  in  England ; 
and  it  will  still  amply  repay  the  must 
earefol  stady. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
was  laid  on  the  Festival  of  the  An- 
nnnclAtion,  1321,  by  Alan  of  Wal- 
nngham,  architect  of  the  octagon, 
who  was  at  the  time  snb-prior  of  the 
monastery.  The  work  was  continued 
for  28  years,  under  the  superin- 
tendefDce  of  John  of  Wisbech,  one 
of  the  monks,  who,  whilst  digging 
the  foondationa,  found  a  brazen  vessel 
fall  of  money,  with  which  he  paid 
the  worrkmen  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
He  received  contributions  also  from 
dif^ient  quarters;  and  the  Bishop, 
Simon  de  Montacute,  gave  largely 
toward  the  work — "like  Simon  the 
high  priest,  the  son  of  Onias,"  says 
the  Monk  of  Ely,  ''who  in  his  life 
repaired  the  house  again,  and  in  his 
ditys  fortified  the  temple.'* 

Although  John  of  Wisbech  super- 
inteiidod  the  work,  the  architect  was 
in  all  probability  Alan  of  Walsing- 
ham.  The  chapel  is  a  long  parallelo- 
gram of  5  bays,  with  5  windows  on 
either  side,  t£e  tracery  in  which  is 
alike.  The  east  end  is  nearly  filled 
by  a  large  window  of  7  lights,  the 
work  of  Bp.  Bamet  finished  after 
his  death,  c.  1375,  the  design  of 
which  ia  unusual,  and  suggests 
the  appcoaehing  change  from  Dec 
to  Perp.  At  the  W.  end  is 
another  large  window,  diflforing  in 


tracery,  feoth  E.  and  W.  windows 
have  transoms.  The  roof  is  an 
elaborate  lieme  vault,  resembling 
that  of  the  Dec  portion  of  the  choir. 
Between  all  the  side  windows  is  rich 
tabernacle-work  with  canopies,  from 
which  the  figures  have  disappeared ; 
and  along  the  wall  beneath  runs  an 
arcade  which  has  been  magnificent. 
This  is  formed  by  three  arches  in 
each  bay,  with  projecting  canopies, 
and  spandrels  aliove,  filled  with 
sculpture.  The  east  end  has  a  some- 
what difierent  arrangement,  with  a 
large  niche  immediately  over  the 
altar,  in  which,  no  doubt,  originally 
stood  a  figure  of  the  Virgin.  This 
arcade,  with  its  brackets  and  canopies, 
deserves  special  notice.  The  whole 
has  been  terribly  shatterod.  but  still 
retains  fragments  of  original  colour- 
ing. The  chapel  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  alterations  made  in 
1865,  when  close  pews  were  removed 
and  open  seats  substituted. 

The  position  of  this  Lady  Chapel 
is  unusuaL  The  Jiady  Chapel  of 
Peterborough,  of  earlier  date  (1278X 
but  now  destroyed,  was,  however, 
similarly  placed.  Other  examples  of 
Lady  Cnapels  added  elsewhere  than 
at  the  eastern  end  occur  at  Oxford, 
Rochester,  Durham,  and  Bristol.  In 
nearly  all  these  cases,  the  most 
honourable  position,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  ch.,  was  reserved  for  the 
shrine  of  the  local  saint,  —  as  St. 
Guthbert  at  Durham,  and  St  Ethel- 
dreda  at  Ely.  The  original  stone 
seating  still  remnins  in  the  niches 
round  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Throus^h  a  door  in  the  S.W.  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  the  graveyard 
called  the  '^  100  Acres*'  is  entered, 
whence  portions  of  the  earliest  work 
can  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the 
derestorv  of  the  N.  transept.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  fourth  and 
fifth  bays  of  the  triforium  of  the 
choir  are  interrupted  both  on  the 
N.  and  on  the  S.  side,  it  is  supposed 
to  allow  more  li^^ht  to  fall  on  the 
ahruies  of  St.  Etheldreda  and  the 
u 
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other  abbesses  which  stood  opposite 
this  point. 

A  staircase  in  the  K.  transept  leads 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  cathedral ; 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  which 
ill  the  timber  bracing  of  the  roof  of 
the  octagon,  added  some  time  after 
its  completion,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  entire  work.  A  fine  interior 
view,  looking  westward,  is  obtained 
trom  the  pa«age  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  tier  of  windows  at  the  E.  end; 
and  a  vast  panorama  of  the  fens  and 
lowlands  of  Cambridgeshire,  with 
the  Ouse  winding  through  them,  is 
gained  from  the  smnmit  of  the  western 
tower. 

Passing  out  of  the  Cathedral  by  the 
western  porch,  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  exterior.  Beyond  the  ruined 
N.W.  transept,  the  fall  of  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  its 
proposed  restoration,  a  view  is 
obtained  of  the  great  Wettem  Tower, 
which,  as  high  as  the  stage  level 
with  Uie  clerestory  of  the  nave,  was 
tiie  work  of  Bp.  BiddeU  (1174-1189). 
The  stages  up  to  the  commencement 
ofthe  octagon  are  E.Eng.;  and  were 
probably  built  by  Bp.  Riddeirs  suc- 
cessor, William  Longchamp  (1189- 
1198).  The  octagon  itself,  with  its 
buttressing  turrets,  was  added  daring 
the  Dec  period  :  and  was  originally 
crowned  with  a  slender  spire  of  wood, 
whicli  has  disappeared.  The  pierced 
openings  in  the  parapet  of  the  tower, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  buttress 
turrets,  occasionally  produce  beauti- 
ful and  unusual  effects  of  light. 

The  Perp.  windows  inserted  in  the 
triforium  of  the  nave  may  here  be 
remarked ;  as  well  as  the  buttressing 
tiurets,  with  their  spire-like  termi- 
nations, at  the  ends  of  the  great 
transept.  A  portion  of  the  N.W. 
comer  of  this  N.  transept  fell  in 
1699 :  but  was  rebuilt,  and  the  ori- 
ginal stonework  carefully  replaced, 
under  the  care  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.    The  part  rebuilt  may  readily 


be  traced  on  the  ezterkxr,  tiioogfa 
scarcely  within. 

The  ch.  of  the  Pariah  of  tfa^ 
Trinity,  dedicated  to  8t.  Cnws,  stood 
near  the  W.  end  of  the  C«thedrs]« 
abutting  on  the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave. 
As  it  was  dilapidated  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Dean  nai 
Chapter  then  gave  up  the  Ladj 
Chapel  to  the  Pariah  of  the  Tiinitj. 

The  central  Octagon,  from  what- 
ever point  it  is  otiserved,  groups  well 
with  the  lines  of  the  transept  and 
nave,  and  with  the  transept  turrets. 
The  wide  under  portion  is  flat-ioofed, 
with  low  turrets  at  the  angles :  be- 
tween which  runs  a  pierced  parapet. 
The  very  beautiful  tracery  of  the  wio- 
dows  in  the  smaller  sides  of  the 
octagon  should  here  be  noticed  from 
the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  arcade 
above,  pieroed  with  lights  for  iht 
inner  roof^  six  in  the  larger  sidcs^ 
three  in  tiie  smaller.  The  lantern 
rises  in  two  stories,  with  slender 
buttresses  at  the  angles.  It  has  been 
entirely  restored  under  the  dinctkn 
and  from  tiie  plans  of  Sir  G.  O, 
8coU, 

Buttresses  with  high  pinnacles  risi> 
between  each  bay  of  theJLady  C^hapel ; 
above  the  £.  window  of  which  i»  a 
series  of  niches,  once  filled  with 
figures. 

The  E.  End  of  the  Cathedral  itself 
(Bp.  Northwold's  work)  is  a  gxand 
example  of  E.  Eng.,  and  rises  in  gocd 
contrast  with  the  short,  green  tnrl 
closing  quite  up  round  it  ButtresKs 
with  niches  and  canopies  rise  us 
either  side  of  the  three  tiers  of 
windows  (the  uppermost  of  whicfi 
lights  the  roof),  the  clustered  sbifis 
dividing  which,  with  all  their  mooU- 
ings  and  details,  will  amply  rept:^ 
notice. 

Passing  to  the  8.  side  of  the  ck(^- 
remark  the  flying  bnttrcaacs  wit^ 
their  lofty  pinnacles  which  unite  the 
wall  of  the  triforium  with  the  deie- 
story.    These  are  of  Dec  chaiacter. 
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And  were  no  donbt  added  when  the 
triforinm  itoelf  was  altered,  early  in 
the  14th  centy.  (see  ante).  The 
original  form  o^  the  triforium  win- 
dows may  be  seen  in  the  two  bays  of 
the  choir  between  the  Dec.  work  and 
Bp.  Xortiiwold's.  The  eastern  wall 
and  window  openings  of  Bp.  Hugh's 
triforinm  still  remain  in  these  two 
bays. 

The  Perp.  window  in  the  tipper 
part  of  the  B.  transept  is  curious, 
and  should  be  noticed. 

A  passage  or  building  connected 
with  the  cloisters  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted at  the  S.  end  of  the  transept. 
The  dcideri  themselves  stretched 
along  under  the  8.  side  of  the  nave 
as  usual.  Their  extent  is  marked 
by  an  arcade  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall;  but  the  actual  cloisters 
have  long  disappeared.  Two  Norm, 
doorways,  much  enriched,  open  into 
the  nave  on  this  side  of  the  church. 
That  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave 
aisle  was  the  Monht  entrance^  and 
lias  a  trefoiled  heading,  with  figures 
holding  pastoral  staves  in  the  span- 
drels, and  twisted  dragons  above. 
The  foliar  and  mouldings,  which 
are  very  rich  and  involved,  indicate, 
like  the  heading  of  the  doorway, 
its  late  or  Tmns.  character.  The 
lower  entrance,  at  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  cloisters,  was  the  Prions  door^ 
and  is  fkr  more  elnborate  than  that 
of  the  monks.  This  can  be  seen 
from  the  Dean's  Garden,  in  which 
the  Aite  of  the  refectory  and  part  of 
the  cloisters  were  situated.  In  the 
tympanum  is  the  Saviour  within  an 
oloDgated  aureole,  supported  by 
angels.  The  curioas  grotesques  and 
ornaments  deserve  careful  notice. 
Both  doorways  may  be  compared 
with  the  Norm,  work  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  W.  front  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral;  which  is  of  similar 
ohanicter,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
date. 

The  exterior  of  the  S.W.  transept 
indicates  the  different  dates  which 
have  already  been  pointed  out  firom 


within.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
transept  walls  ana  of  the  lofty  octan- 
gular flanking  turrets  is  E.  Eng.,  the 
lower  part  late  Norm« 

The  remains  of  the  ContenhuU 
huildinq$  are  extensive  and  interest- 
ing. I'he  most  ancient  portions  are 
a  Norm,  crypt  under  part  of  the 
Prior's  Lodge,  and  some  Norm,  fo- 
ments in  the  wall  stretching  N.  of 
''  Ely  PorU  "—the  great  gate  of  the 
monastery.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
buildings,  grey  and  picturesque,  with 
their  ivied  walls,  their  green  courts 
and  gardens,  covers  a  considerable 
space,  and  suggests  the  great  size 
and  importance  of  ancient  Ely.  '*  Of 
all  abbeys  in  England,"  says  Fuller, 
**  Ely  bore  away  the  bell  for  bounti- 
ful feast-making ;  the  vicinity  of  the 
fens  affording  them  plenty  of  fle«h, 
fish,  and  fowl  at  low  rates.  Here- 
upon the  poet— 

'  Pngevi8l«  allto.  Eltensla  fnta  vldere 
£U>t,  quasi  pmviw  nocte,  vldere  diem.* " 

A  short  distance  E.  of  the  S. 
transept  are  the  piers  and  arches  of 
the  Infirmary,  oi  late  Norm.  date. 
The  mouldings  of  the  arches  and  all 
the  details  deserve  notice.  At  Uie 
W.  end.  are  5  E.£ng.  arches,  now 
blocked  up,  each  of  which  encloses 
a  double  arch,  which  is  a^in  sub- 
divided into  two.  In  the  tympanum 
of  the  outer  arch  is  a  quatrefoil. 
A  house  on  the  N.  side  is  said  to 
have  been  that  of  the  sacrist,  Alan 
of  Walsingham,  by  whom  it  was 
bmlt. 

The  Dormitory  stood  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  cloisters ;  the  Refectory 
un  the  S.  Some  remains  of  these 
still  exist,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
cloisters.  The  Deanery  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  from  the  an- 
cient Guest  Hall,  dating  from  the 
13th  century,  and  still  retaining  its 
long  roo^  with  a  foiled  opening  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  W.  walL  The 
Priore  Lodge  extended  beyond  it, 
u  2 
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8.;  and  was  bnilt  round  a  small 
quadrangle.  The  high  windows  of 
tne  Prior*s  great  hall  remain  in  a 
house  adjoining  Prior  Craudene'i 
Chapel;  a  small  but  very  interesting 
Deo.  building  of  4  bays,  founded  by 
Prior  John  of  Graudene,  who  died  in 
1341,  and  probably  designed  by  Alan 
of  Walsingham.  The  window  tracery, 
the  niches,  and  the  ancient  tiles  at 
the  altar  should  all  be  noticed.  They 
represent  Ere  with  the  forbidden 
fruit,  which  she  receives  from  the 
serpent's  mouth  and  gives  to  Adam, 
a  very  remnrkable  specimen  of  the 
14th  centy.  tile  work.  8ome  similar 
tile!4  are  in  the  S.  transept  of  the 
Cathedral,  taken  oriidnally  from  the 
covered  passage  which  formerly  led 
from  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  to  the 
Lady  Chapel.  The  Chapel  has  been 
restored,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
chapel  for  the  Grammar  School. 

Some  distance  S.  is  "  Ely  Porta," 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  monas- 
tery, built  by  Prior  Buckton  late  in 
the  14th  centy.  The  room  above 
the  archways  is  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  King's  Grammar  Schooly 
founded  in  1541  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Dean  and  Chnpter.  The  fouudation 
has  been  much  extended  of  late,  and 
the  school  enjoys  a  high  reputation. 

The  rooms  inhabited  by  the 
boarders  at  the  Grammar  School 
are  in  the  buildings  W.  of  the  Great 
Gateway,  and  contain  seyeral  vaultid 
chambers  of  15th  centy.  work.  They 
are  entered  through  a  fine  Norman 
doorway. 

On  the  N,  side  of  the  monastety 
an  entrance  remains  beneath  a  tower 
opposite  the  Lady  Chapel.  Portions 
of  the  sacristy  and  of  the  almonry , 
with  some  £.  Eng.  vaulting  and  a  trip- 
let window,  adjoin  this  tower  toward 
the  E.,  connected  vdth  an  arched 
gateway  opening  to  the  street.  On 
one  side  of  this  gateway  is  a  new 
building  containing  school  and  piac- 


tice  rooms  for  the  cliorislets.    Ofet 
the  gateway  is  the  muniment  room. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Oathednl 
extends  the  so-called  park;  a  wide, 
tree-planted  expanse,  much  of  whicb 
was  anciently  within  the  monaftic 
precincts.  Not  far  from  "Ely  Ports' 
is  a  lofty  mound,  no  doubt  artificial 
and  known  as  Cherry  HilL  It  ahonH 
be  climbed  for  the  sake  of  the  vic-v. 
(Apply  to  the  porter  at  the  great 
gate.)  The  mound  may  have  Ik«i 
connected  with  some  British  fortress, 
or  with  one  of  the  mediaeval  strntis:- 
holds  erected  at  Ely.  But  no  stooe 
foundations  have  been  traced  on  or 
near  it. 

The  best  general  view  of  the  W^ 
Front  of  the  Cathedral  will  be  ob- 
tained either  from  the  end  of  the 
lawn  fronting  the  Bishop's  Palare. 
or  from  a  point  at  the  side  of  the 
lawn  about  halfvray  down.  Fmn 
the  N.E.  comer  of  the  market-pbcp 
there  is  a  good  view  of  the  £.  eod : 
and  a  striking  view  of  the  nave  and 
western  tower  may  be  gnined  frcE 
the  end  of  the  lane  of  houses  in  which 
are  the  arches  of  the  Infirmary.  Fmn 
all  points,  the  enormous  length  of  tbe 
vast  structure  is  conspiouous.  The 
Cathedral  is  as  completely  a  Iso'l* 
mark  to  the  whole  of  the  fen  ooontrr 
as  is  the  great  tower  of  Hechlin  to 
the  lowlands  of  Brabant;  and  i|2 
glories,  thus  recorded  in  mona^' 
verse,  are  still  the  pride  of  the  efitiiv 
district : — 

"  Hsec  aimt  Eijta,  Laoierna.  Capella  Mar^ 
Atqne  Molendlmiin,  multom  dub  Vbf^ 

vtDUin.  ^^_ 

Oondoet  inaontei.  qaos  valiant  notf? 

pontes; 
Hm  ditant  montes;  nee  drsunt  fii^^ 

fontes. 
Nomcn  ab  ai^Tiilli  dndt  IimU  v^^^ 

ilia.* 


The  Bishop's  Palace,  W,  of  tb 
Cathedral,  dates  for  the  mo«t  T*« 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIL,  of  wfei^ 
it  is  a  good  example.   The  wings  av 
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hall  were  buQt  by  Bp.  Aleoek  (1486- 
1500),  whose  arms  are  on  the  front 
of  the  eastern  wing.  The  gallery 
adjoining  the  western  wino:  was  the 
work  of  Bp.  Ooodrich  (1534-1554), 
temp.  Ed.  YI.  The  palace  contains 
the  portraits  of  several  bishops ;  and 
the  very  canons  *^  Tabula  Eliensis," 
a  copy  (which  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Henry  YII.)  of  one 
which  formerly  bung  in  the  great  hall 
ofthemonast^.  The  ""  Tabula"  re- 
presents £i>rty  Norman  knights,  each 
in  company  with  a  monk,  and  each 
having  his  shield  of  arms  above  him, 
with  his  name  and  offic&  Tlie 
knights  are  said  (according  to  a  MS. 
of  no  Rieat  antiquity,  quoted  by  Ful- 
ler and  Bentham)  to  have  been  placed 
by  the  Oonaueror  in  the  monastery 
after  the  taking  of  the  Isle  of  El  v : 
they  became  so  friendly  with  the 
monks  that  on  their  departure  the 
brethren,  after  bewailing  their  going 
with  howling  fearful  to  be  heard, 
brought  them  as  fiur  as  Haddeoham 
in  procesrion  with  ^*  singing,"  and 
afterwards  placed  the  ** Tabula"  in 
their  ball  for  a_perpetual  memory 
of  their  guests.  The  **  Tabula '*  will 
be  found  engraved  in  Bentham's 
*HistoT7  of  Ely,*  and  in  Fuller's 
'Ctiuzch  History.'  The  history  of 
Ely  for  some  time  after  the  Con- 
quest has  been  involved  in  much 
romantic  fable,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  (or  whether  any)  real 
facts  are  represented  by  the  '*  Ta- 
bula." A  passage  in  the  *  Liber 
Eliensi^  (Bk.  ii.  <i  105)  may  perhaps 
have  supplied  a  hint  for  it.  A  cer- 
tain Deda,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner by  Hereward  and  his  company, 
and  had  been  well  treated  and  re- 
leased, is  described  as  giving  the 
Conqueror  a  long  account  of  the 
isle  and  its  resources.  As  long  as 
he  was  there,  he  says,  he  was  fed 
in  the  refectory  with  the  monks— 
and  the  warriors  who  were  holding 
oat  the  isle  fed  there  likewise— each 
soldier  with  a  monk.  *'  Cotidie  cum 
monachitf  in  refectorio  suo,  habunde 


satis,  more  Anglorum,  yescebar; 
miles  semper  cum  monacho  ad  prau- 
dinm  et  ad  coenam  reficit,  et  juxta 
unuiiiquemque,  clipei,  lanceie,  parieti 
adherentes  pendebant." 

8t.  Marys  Ch.y  W.  of  the  palace, 
is  E.  Eng.  and  Dec.  with  Perp. 
windows  inserted.  It  was  built  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  ch.  by  Bp. 
Eustace  (1198-1215),  the  builder  of 
the  western  (^ilee  porch  of  the 
Oathedral  (see  anUy  It  is  possible 
that  the  arches  of  the  K.  and  S. 
doors  (the  latter  is  blocked  up)  and 
the  piers  of  the  nave  may  have 
belonged  to  the  earlier  building. 
The  portals  are  Trans.-Norm. ;  the 
piers  plain  Norm.  The  nave  arches 
are  pointed,  with  E.  Eng.  mouldings. 
The  chancel  is  £.  Eng.  with  a  Perp. 
E.  window  inserted ;  and  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  nave  is  an  E.  Eng.  chapel. 
At  the  W.  end  is  a  lofty  Dec.  tower, 
capped  by  a  spire.  It  is  possible 
that  no  portions  of  the  earlier  ch. 
remain ;  and  that  the  Trans,  character 
of  many  details  indicates  the  erection 
of  the  eh.  early  in  the  episcopate  of 
Eustace.  The  noble  E.  Eng,  Galilee 
was  not  built  until  its  close.  The 
ch.  was  "repaired  and  pewed"  m 
1829,  but  much  wants  a  carefal 
restoration. 

Adjoining  the  ch.-yard,  on  the  W., 
is  a  house  deserving  notice  as  having 
been  in  all  probnbility  inhabited  at 
one  time  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  It 
was  then  known  as  the  Glebe  House ; 
and  was  always  appropriated  to  the 
formers  of  the  tithes.  *'  Some  quaint 
air  of  gentility,"  says  Mr.  CSarlyle, 
^*  still  looks  through  its  ragged  dila^ 
pidation.  It  is  of  two  stones,  more 
properly  of  one  and  a  half;  has  many 
wintlows,  irregular  chimneys,  and 
gables."  Cromwell  formed  the  tithes; 
having  come  to  Ely  in  1636,  on  in- 
heriting the  property  of  his  uncle 
Sir  T.  Stewanl.  It  was  during  his 
residence  here  that  Cromwell,  in 
1637,  led  the  opposition  to  the  drain- 
age of  the  fens,  which,  as  he  insisted. 
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was  attempted  by  the  kinff  merely 
to  fill  hia  exchequer,  and  enable 
him  to  govern  without  a  Parliament 
Cromwell  gained  great  popularity 
from  his  oonduot  on  this  occasion, 
and  became  known  aa  the  *'  Lord  of 
the  Fens.'*  When,  in  1643,  he  was 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  lie  gave 
his  whole  patronage  and  support  to 
the  scheme. 

Ely  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Fen 
Offioe  for  the  Corporation  of  the  Bed- 
ford Level,  whicn  superintends  the 
diainage  of  a  very  large  district  of 
marshland.  Much  asparagus  is  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  supply 
of  the  London  market. 


ExounioM  from  Ely, 

S.E.  of  Ely  the  ChureheB  of  8ofum, 
I$leham,  and  Fordham  are  worth 
seeing,  and  mayeasily  be  visited  in 
one  exoaision.  The  tourist  may  drive 
from  Ely  to  Newmarket,  visiting  these 
churches  on  his  way.  There  will  be 
a  slight  ddtour  to  Isleham.  The 
distance  from  Ely  to  Newmarket  is 
12  m. 

About  2  m.  from  Ely  on  this  road 
is  StutUnetft  where  is  a  small  Norm. 
'  ChapeL  The  chancel  ardi,  doorways, 
and  font,  all  Norm.,  are  worth  notice. 
From  the  slight  rising  ground,  called 
Stuntney  Hill  (on  the  rood),  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

6  m.  from  Ely  is  Soham,  where  is 
(i  ch.  of  great  interest  The  road 
from  Ely  to  Soham  is  known  as 
Sobam  Causeway,  and  was  the  work 
of  Herv^  le  Breton,  the  first  bishop 
of  Ely  (1109-1131).  Soham  was  at 
that  time  famous  for  its  large  lake 
or  mere,  covering  more  than  1300 
acres,  through  whioli  there  was,  until 
the  draining  of  the  fens,  a  dangerous 
water  paasage  to  Ely.  (This  mere, 
which  lies  W.  of  the  village,  has  long 
been  drained,  and  is  now  a  rich  tract 


of  arable  land.)  It  was  acraas  this 
^mare  de  Soham"  that  Cnut  peamrd 
on  the  ice— see  afde.  Richard  of  Ely 
telU  how  St  Edmund  appeared  to  a 
certain  **  \illain  "  (cokmo)  of  Exninf:, 
in  the  comer  of  Suffolk  which  pro- 
jects into  Cambridgeshire  N.  of  New- 
market, and  ordeira  him  to  tell  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  *'  to  prepare  a  road  br 
which  he  (St  Edmund)  mif  ht  visit 
the  most  blessed  Lady  Etheldreda." 
The  bishop  wept  for  joy ;  and  at  last 
found  a  monk  named  Jolin,  who  was 
skilful  enouoh  to  construct  a  road, 
and  to  build  the  necessary  bridges. 
This  was  the  "  Causeway,*'  since  im- 

E roved  into  the  excellent  hi^-road 
etween  Ely  and  Soham.  There  was 
a  ch.  at  Soham  at  a  very  earh*  period. 
Aooording  to  the  'Liber  Eliensis,' 
Felix,  the  first  East  Anglian  bishop, 
established  a  small  religious  house 
here,  which  was  destroyed  l^  the 
Danes  in  870.  Felix  was  hinwelf 
buried  at  Soham  (Let  *  Collect/  il 
247),  but  his  body  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Ramsey.  There  were 
two  manors ;  one  of  which  belonge<l 
to  the  crown,  the  other  to  the  Con- 
vent of  Ely,  and  afterwards  to  the 
bishops  of  that  see.  The  rectory  va« 
given  by  Richard  L  to  tlie  Abbot 
and  Omvent  of  Pyne,  from  whom  it 
was  bought  in  1285  by  the  Abbey  of 
Rewley,  near  Oxford.  In  1450,  Fmii- 
broke  CToUege,  Oamlmdge,  bought  it 
from  the  Rewley  Ci»tercianc  The 
Church  (ded.  to  St  Andrew)  is  larzr, 
cruciform,  with  a  W.  tower.  Ths 
chancel  walls  are  E.  Eng.  with  Doc  i 
windows  inserted.  There  was  at  fiii4  ' 
a  tower  between  nave  and  chanoeL 
This  has  been  taken  down ;  bat  the  j 
arches  remain,  and  are  Trans^-Norm. 
That  toward  the  nave  is  much  en* 
riched.  The  nave  itself  has  5  faa;9 
on  either  side,  Tian8.-Nonn. :  thr 
piers  alternately  round  and  octagooaL 
In  the  Perp.  period  another  baj  ms 
added  to  the  nave,  and  the  W.  tomr 
was  built  (The  central  tower  wu 
then  perhaps  tsken  down.)  This 
Perp.  tower  is  a  landmark,  very  fii« 
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and  lofty,  and  panelled  with  flint 
and  store,  in  Norfolk  fieishion.  The 
transepts  seem  to  be  Tran8.-Norm. 
with  later  insertions.  The  cli.  con- 
tains some  good  old  woodwork. 

The  Ch,  of  Ideham,  2}  m.  E.  of 
Soham,  may  be  reached  by  crossing 
Soham  Fen.  It  contains  some  fine 
brassea,  and  will  repay  a  visit.  The 
ch.  itself  is  craciform,  with  a  W. 
tower;  and  is  chiefly  Trans,  from 
Dec  to  Perp.  The  chancel  arch  is 
of  this  character,  and  is  uunsnally 
wide  and  lofty.  The  spandrels  of 
the  nave  arches  are  deeply  panelled, 
and  contain  shields  with  the  arms 
of  Peyton  and  Bernard.  The  clere- 
story and  roof  are  later,  and  are  Perp. 
of  the  Suffolk  type— very  fine.  The 
roof  has  carved  angels  for  hammer- 
beama ;  and  an  inscription  recording 
that  Crystofer  Peyton  **dyd  mak 
thys  rofe  in  the  yere  of  oure  Lord 
MocccLXxzxv.  beynv:  the  x  year  of 
Kynge  Henr  the  Vll."  The  font  is 
Perp.,  deeply  carved ;  there  is  a  brass 
eagle,  and  a  wall-painting  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  on  the  N  wall  of 
the  chancel.  In  both  transepts  are 
sepulchral  recesses,  and  effigies  in 
plate-armour.  These  are  probably 
Bernards,  who  held  a  manor  of  that 
name  in  the  parish,  which  passed  by 
marriage,  after  1451,  to  the  Peytons. 
In  the  8.  transept  are  also  hij2:h 
tombs  with  brtuses  for  Sir  John 
Bemaad  (1451)  and  wife;  and  for 
"Sir  Richard  Peyton,"  student  and 
leader  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  wife  (d. 
1574).  The  finest  brass^  however,  is 
in  the  chanceL  This  is  for  Thomas 
Peyton  (d.  1484)  and  his  two  wives, 
Margaret  Bernard  and  Margaret 
Francis.  The  rich  "branched" 
pattern,  covering  the  dress  of  one 
of  the  ladies,  is  unusual,  and  should 
be  remarked.  The  sacred  mono- 
gram, IHO,  occurs  on  her  head- 
dress. The  hands  of  both  wives  are 
raised,  and  held  apart  on  each  side 
of  the  breast  The  large  and  curious 
elbow-pieces   of   Thomas    Peyton*s 


armour  are   also  noticeable.     The 
figures  are  under  a  triple  canopy. 

The  chief  manor  of  Isleham  was 
held  under  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  by 
a  special  service.  Whenever  the 
earl,  *'  in  going  to  the  wars,"  passed 
Haringsmere  (an  old  mere  in  Isle- 
ham,  now  drained,  and  in  tillage  — 
an  ancient  raised  road  runs  by  it), 
the  lord  of  the  manor  met  him,  and 
presented  a  gammon  of  bacon  on  the 
point  of  his  lance.  There  was  a 
small  alien  priory  at  Isleham,  a  cell 
to  the  monastery  of  **  St.  Jacutus  de 
Insula"  in  Brittany.  (This  convent 
had  another  cell  at  Linton — Rte.  41.) 
Of  its  foundation  nothing  is  known ; 
and  although  it  was  certainly  in 
existence  in  1254,  its  history  cannot 
be  traced  afterwards.  The  laud  now 
belongs  to  Pembroke  College.  The 
small  Church  of  the  priory  remains, 
near  the  parish  ch.  It  is  late  Norm, 
with  an  apsidal  £.  end,  and  small, 
narrow  buttresses— diminishing  in 
stages.  Within  are  2  round  arches, 
one  across  the  chancel,  and  another 
at  the  spring  of  the  apse.  The  win- 
dows are  narrow  and  deeply  splayed. 
This  interesting  chapel  u  now  used 
as  a  barn. 

Fordham  Ch.,  2  m.  8.E.  of  Isle- 
ham, has  a  curious  chapel  of  2  stories 
attached  to  it.  The  ch.  is  chiefly 
E.  Eng.  with  numerous  later  addi- 
tions. Ohancel  and  chancel  arch  are 
E.  Eng.,  nave  piers  E.  Eng.  and 
plain  Dec.,  clerestory  and  roof  Perp. 
The  N.  doorway  is  E.  Eng.,  "open- 
ing into  the  lower  story  of  the  chapel, 
which  consittte  of  6  bays,  vaulted  with 
stone  ribs  springing  from  late  Dec. 
responds,  and  carried  on  2  central 
detached  piers;  the  windows  are 
Kingle  lighte,  cinquefoiled.  Over  this 
is  a  good  chapel  of  late  Dec.  character, 
called  the  Lady  Chapel.  There  was 
a  doorway,  now  blocked,  into  Uie  ch.; 
and  the  upper  chapel  is  at  present 
entored  by  an  external  staircase 
turret  at  the  N.W.  angle."    The  ch. 
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of  Fordham  wu  f^Ten  by  Hen.  III. 
to  the  great  Gilbertine  monastery 
at  Sempringham.  A  small  priory  of 
Oilbertines,  a  oell  to  Sempringham, 
was  foimded  here  by  Sir  Robert  de 
Fonlham  in  the  same  reign.  There 
are  no  renudnB.  Fordham  has  been 
honoored  by  the  presence  of  royalty 
in  its  day;  and  the  parish  register 
contains  the  following  entry :— *'  1604. 
Upon  Wednesday,  the  27th  Febraary, 
the  high  and  mighty  Prince  James, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  &c.,  did  hunt  the 
hare  with  his  own  hounds  in  our 
lields  of  Fordham,  and  did  kill  six 
near  a  place  called  Blackland,  and 
did  afterwards  tafcB  his  repast  in  the 
fields,  at  a  bush  near  the  King's 
Park." 

At  Fordham  the  tourist  may  regain 
the  Newmarket  road,  about  7  m. 
from  Ely. 

At  Wit^een,  2  m.  S.W.  of  Soham,iB 
a  small  E.  Eng.  and  Perp.  Ch.,  in 
which  is  buried  Henry  Cromwell, 
son  of  the  Protector,  bom  1628,  and 
**som6  time"  Lord-Deputy  of  Ire- 
land. He  died  in  1673;  having, 
after  the  Restoration,  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Spinney  Priory  in  this  parish. 
Charles  II.  visited  Henry  Cromwell 
here  (Sept.  1671)  during  one  of 
the  royal  sojourns  at  Newmarket. 
(Henry  Cromwell  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Bussell,  son 
of  Sir  William  Russell  of  Chippen- 
ham, to  whose  house  Charles  I.  went 
to  play  bowls ;  eee  Rte.  S4.)  Spinney 
Priory  was  founded  for  Augustinian 
canons  by  Hugh  de  Malebisse,  in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  HI.  It  afterwards 
passed  to  the  great  convent  at  Ely; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
centy.  became  the  property  of  Henry 
Cromwell.  His  son  mortgaged  it; 
and  it  was  at  last  bought  by  Edward 
Russell,  Earl  of  Orford.  The  Pey  tons 
of  Isleham  had  a  house  at  Wicken ; 
and  here  lived  Sir  Henry  Peyton 


the  Parliamentarian,  who,  afber  the 
king's  death,  wrote  a  pamphlet  calk>i 
'The  Divine  Catastiophe  of  the 
House  of  Stewart' 

S.W.  of  Ely  the  Churches  of  Wil- 
&tirton,  Haddenham,  and  SidUm  de- 
serve attention.  (The  drive  may  be 
to  Stretham,  4  m.  from  Ely.  Tbeocp 
by  WUburton  to  Haddeimam.  3  hl 
Thenoe  to  Sutton,  3|  m.;  letumia^ 
to  Ely  by  Witehfonl,  6  m.  The 
drive  will  give  a  good  notion  of 
the  fen  country,  with  its  drains  sod 
droves,  its  rich  pastures,  and  its  richer 
comland.  As  far  as  Haddenhara 
the  road  skirts  the  higher  ground  of 
the  Isle  of  Ely.) 

TTil&iifiofi  C3L,  Perp.,  has  been  esre- 
fully  restored.  The  arms  and  rebus 
of  Thomas  Alcock,  a  relation  of 
Bp.  Alcock,  ai^)ear  on  the  bosses 
of  the  roof,  a!nd  in  the  spandrels :  and 
his  rebus,  in  metal  work,  is  suspended 
from  the  roof.  Some  wall  painting, 
with  ftguiea  of  St  Blaise  and  6t 
Leodegar,  remains  on  the  N.  wall  of 
the  nave.  Here  are  also  brosMt  for 
Richard  Bole,  Archdeacon  of  ELs, 
1477 ;  John  HUl  and  wife,  1506;  and 
William  Bird,  1516.  Thfl  two  latter 
are  worth  notice.  The  manor  of  WU- 
burton belonged  to  the  see  of  Ely. 
The  rectory  was  appropriated  to  the 
archdeacons  of  Ely ;  and  in  the  oU 
house,  Henry  YIL  and  his  son.  Prince 
Henry,  were  entertained  by  '^^omaa 
Aloo(dc,  then  archdeacon,  and  a  kiw- 
man  of  John  Alcock,  Bp.  of  Elr. 
The  king  and  prince  were  on  a  pfi- 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  ;St  Ethel- 
dreda. 

HaddeiAam  €h.  (ded.  to  tike  Hoh 
Trinity)  is  being  restored,  acj 
ranges  from  E.  Eng.  to  late  I>^- 
There  is  a  good  Perp.  rood-aereea. 
The  tower.  Trans,  from  £.  Eng.  to 
Dec.,  ciro.  Ed.  I.,  is  being  rehcdlt. 
and  will  be  a  oonspienona  ol^ect, 
standing  on  the  hi^est  point  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely. 
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The  principfd  manor  of  Hadden- 
bam  belonged  to  the  see  of  Ely.  The 
manor  of  Hinton,  in  the  parifih,  was 
appropriated  to  the  convent  and  on 
the  Dissolution  was  granted  to  Sir 
£dward  North,  and  afterwards  came 
to  the  Wrens— one  of  whom  built  a 
houde  here  in  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth. 
Of  this  •*  Wren's  nest,"  as  it  wascalled, 
there  are  some  remains,  built  into  a 
doTe-house,  and  showing  by  tbeir 
early  Perp.  character  that  the  old 
grang^e  of  the  monks  was  worked  up 
in  the  Elizabethan  halL  The  site 
is  picturesque. 

[About  1  m.  S.  of  Haddenham  is 
AMrdh^  where,  in  the  old  days  of 
the  undrained  fenland,  was  one 
of  the  principal  approaches  to  the 
Isle  of  Ely.  It  was  here  that  (if 
the  authorities  are  to  be  trusted)  the 
Conqueror,  when  the  Isle  of  Ely  had 
been  turned  into  a  '*  camp  of  refuge," 
and  was  held  against  him  by  the 
English  nobles  who  had  assembled 
there,  made  two  unsuooessfiil  attempts 
(A.D.  1062?)  to  bridge  the  fen  (here 
half  a  mile  in  breadth)  so  as  to  convey 
his  soldiers  across  to  the  firm  ground 
of  the  Isle.  The  bridge  or  causeway 
was  made,  it  is  said,  of  wood,  stone, 
and  faggots,  with  great  balks  of 
timber  Ibntened  underneath  by  cow* 
hides.  The  whole  structure  gave 
way  as  the  men  were  crostdng  it,  and 
great  numbers  were  drowned  in  the 
fen.  (Weapons  were  still  turned  up 
in  the  fen  here  when  Thomas  of  Ely 
compiled  the  *  Liber  Eliensis'  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  12th  centy.— 
**in  testimonium  hujus  rei  ez  ipsis 
fundaminibns  ssepiua  arma  eztrahi 
oemimus.")  A  second bridgewas  after- 
wards constructed,  and  great  masces 
of  material  were  brought  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  district  in  their 
boats.  The  famous  Hereward  is  said 
to  have  thus  worked  disguised  as 
a  fisherman,  and  to  have  set  fire  to 
the  whole  when  nearly  completed. 
The  men  of  the  Isle  afterwards  fired 
the  reeds,  aad  the  flames,  spreading 


fiir  and  wide,  effectually  scared  their 
assailants.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  the^  details  recorded  in 
the  *  Liber  Eliensis,'  and  the  very 
mythical  '  Vita  Herewardi,'  we  owe 
to  them  the  vivid  scenes  in  Canon 
Kingsley's  *  Hereward'  which  set 
before  us  the  attack  at  Aldreth.  The 
name  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
Jke  hyfhe  s  the  alder  shore ;  Aid- 
reeft«=the  old  *' reach"  of  the  Ouse 
or  West  river,  which  ran  close  by ; 
and  Audrey*i  Hythe,  Etheldreda's  or 
St.  Audrey's  landing,  have  all  been 
proposed.  St.  Audrey's  Causeway 
leaos  to  the  place,  and  there  is  a  St. 
Audrey's  Well  above  it  But  what- 
ever the  **reth**  may  he,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  we  have 
the  same  termination  in  '*  Meldreth  " 
and  **  Sheprcth,"  on  the  road  between 
Cambridge  and  Royston ;  and  possi- 
bly in  -Earith,"  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  old  Bedford  river.  A  "castle" 
at  Aldreth  is  afterwards  mentioned, 
and  seems  to  have  been  occupied  at 
different  times  by  the  adherents  of 
Stephen  and  the  Empress  Matilda. 
There  are  no  remains  of  such  a 
structure:  and  it  may  have  been 
a  wooden  foi  tress,  commanding  the 
approach  to  the  Isle,  such  as  Roger 
of  Wendover  asserts  still  existed  in 
his  dav  in  the  feus,  under  the  name 
of  *«ltereward's  Castle."  In  Wil- 
lingham  Field,  across  the  old  chan- 
nel of  the  Ouse,  is  a  circular  earth- 
work called  Balsars  Hills— about 
which  the  Conqueror's  army  was 
gathered  during  the  attack  on  Ald- 
reth. The  earthwork  has  been 
assigrned  to  William,  but  is  no  doubt 
of  much  earlier  date.  It  is  called 
"Campus  de  Belasis"  in  a  record 
of  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.,  and  the 
name  of  a  certain  **  Belasius  "  occurs 
in  the  famous  **  Tabula  Eliensis" 
(see  Ely,  ante),  Belasius  is  there 
called  **  PrsBses  Militum  versus  Elye." 
A  gnat  cattle-market  was  formerly 
held  at  Aldreth;  and  a  petition 
exists,  signed  by  •*  Oliver  Cromwell " 
and  others,  entreating  Wren,  Bisho«^ 
u  3 
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of  Ely,  to  lay  before  the  king  the 
condition  of  Aldretk  bridge,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay,  bo  that  the 
market  could  not  be  held.] 

Turning  N.  acroBs  Haddenham 
Field  (the  ** fields"  attached  to  all 
these  villages  were  ancient  clearings 
of  ploughed  land),  a  drive  of  8^  m. 
brings  us  to  SutUm,  where  is  a  large 
and  fine  early  Peip.  Ch.^  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Jonn  Baruet,  Bp.  of 
Ely  (1366-1873).  The  nave  arches 
are  lofty,  and  the  chancel  unusually 
spacious.  On  either  side  of  the  E. 
window  is  a  gracefully  designed 
niche.  All  the  windows  are  very 
loftv,  **and  are  inserted  under  lofty 
arches  in  the  walls,  with  responds, 
which  are  carried  all  round  the  ch., 
internally."  Some  original  glass 
and  some  of  the  old  bendies  remain. 
There  is  a  large  porch,  with  a  par- 
vise  chamber  above  it.  The  very 
lofty  tower  is  square  at  the  base, 
then  octagonal,  and  above  again  is 
a  smaller  octagonal  turret,  with  pin- 
nacles at  the  angles.  The  whole 
outline  is  singular.  Sutton  was  one 
of  tlie  earliest  possessions  of  the 
Convent  of  Ely,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Cathedral. 

The  Churches  of  Wenttoorth  and 
WUeham-'2  m.  from  Sutton,  a  little 
off  (rt.  and  1.)  the  main  road  to  Ely — 
contain  E.  Eng.  portions,  but  are  not 
of  equal  interest  to  Haddenham  or 
Sutton.  The  E.  Eng.  chancel  of 
Wentworth  is  good.  AtWitchamisa 
fine  E.  Eng.  font,  with  grotesque 
sculptures.  In  Coveney  Ch,y  3  m.  N.E. 
of  Witcham  (chiefly  Dec.),  the  open 
benches  are  curiously  carved. 


ROUl^E  36. 

ELY  TO  PETERBOROUGH,  BT  MARCH 
AND  WHITTLESEA.  (THORNEY  AB- 
BEY.) 

(Branch  of  Great  Eatterm  BaHwaVn 
29im.) 

The  chief  tUing  to  be  seen  upon 
this  line  is  the  wide  expanse  of  fen, 
with  the  improvements  effected  bj 
scientific  drainage  of  late  yean. 

3}  m.  ChiUifham  Stat  Here  is  a 
small,  plain  Trana-Norm.  chapd. 

Between  Chittisham  and  the  next 
Stat.,  4{  m.  Black  Bank,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Downham.  The  Ch,  contains 
Sortions  of  several  styles.  The  S. 
ornrway  is  very  good  and  rich 
Trans.-Norm.,  wiUi  zigzag  and  beak- 
head  ornaments,  and  sculptured  caps 
and  shafts.  The  arch  is  pointed 
and  recessed.  The  tower  is  earij 
Nonn.  The  nave  E.  Eng.,  the  chancel 
late  Dec.  The  bishops  of  Ely  had  a 
palace  here,  some  remains  of  which 
exibt.  It  was  a  favourite  resideoce 
of  the  biiihops,  4  of  whom  died  here. 
Bishop  Alcock  is  said  to  have  re- 
built the  palace ;  Bishop  Audreves 
repaired  it.  In  1642  Bishop  Wren 
was  arrested  at  Downham,  and  seat 
hence  to  the  Tower.  There  was  s 
large  park  round  the  palace. 

The  railway,  before  reachius; 
Manea,  is  carried  across  the  two 
great  canals  of  draina^re,  the  Old 
Bedford  Biver^  made  by  Fmnds.  Earl 
of  Bedford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
extending  21  m.  from  Earith  to 
Salter's  Lode,  and  70  it  wide:  and 
the  New  Bedford  (or  100  ft.)  Biw, 
a  Ibter  work,  running  paiaUel  with 
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it  from  the  Hennitaffe  Bridge  to* 
Denver  Sluice,  in  Norfolk,  designed ' 
as  a  new  channel  for  t)ie  waters  of  i 
the  Oose.  Along  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Old,  and  the  S.  bank  of  the  New 
Bedford  Rivers,  two  high  and  wide 
hanki  of  earth  are  made  to  protect 
the  S.  and  Middle  Levels  from 
inimdation.  The  long  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  the  two  rivers,  having 
an  area  of  about  5000  acres,  is  left 
to  receive  the  winter  floods.  Al- 
though in  consequence  uncultivated, 
it  produces  good  hay  crops,  and  is 
pastured  by  cattle  and  horses  until 
the  winter  floods  deeoendine  lay  it 
6  or  7  it.  under  water,  so  that  the 
oommunication  across  is  kept  up  by 
feny-boata.  N.  of  the  Old  Bedford 
River  extends  the  Middle  Level,  the 
largest  division  of  the  Bedford  Level, 
and  containing  more  than  150,000 
acres,  drained  by  numerous  steam- 
engines  and  windmillB. 

9}  m.  Manea  Stat. 

The  chapel  at  Manea  was  rebuilt 
in  1791.  There  is  a  station  at  11} 
m.  Sioneot  before  reaching 

15|  m.  March  Stat,  where  the  rly. 
crosses  the  new  cut  from  Whittlesea 
Mere  (see  fxut).  The  branch  rly. 
from  St.  Ives  to  Wisbech  (see  Rte. 
87)  here  meets  the  present  line. 
{rnn$  at  March;  Griffin;  White 
Hart.    Pop.  5854.) 

Tbe  Ck.  of  81,  Wendreda  at  March 
is  worth  entering  fur  the  sake  of  its 
nave  roof,  which  is  *'one  of  the 
richest  of  its  class.  It  is  very  fine 
Pcrp.  open-work,  with  double  ham- 
mer-beams and  a  profusion  of  angels, 
both  on  the  ends  of  the  hammer- 
beams  and  on  the  corbels,  wliich  are 
of  wood,  and  carry  a  series  of  figures 
in  niches :  the  beams  are  all  moulded, 
and  enriched  with  rows  of  the  Tudor 
flower  on  the  wall-phites  and  purlins. 
It  ia  in  a  very  perfect  state." — Arch. 
Topog,  of  CambridgetMre,  The  nave 


arches  are  E.  Eng.,  the  aisles  Perp., 
the  olianoel  modem  and  bad.  Of  St. 
Wendreda  heraelf  nothing  is  known.' 
Her  relics  were  conveyed  from 
March  to  Ely  by  Abbot  ^Ifsi  about 
the  year  1030,  and  were  richly  en- 
shrined. They  were  carried  by 
certain  monks  of  Ely  to  the  battle 
field  of  Assandnn  (see  Essex,  Rte.  5) 
and  were  lost  in  that  great  deft-at  of 
the  English  (•  Liber  Eliensis,'  lib.  ii.). 
March  bousts  a  fine  avenue  of  elm 
and  other  trees.  The  country  round 
is  flat,  witli  much  wheat  land.  The 
town,  until  1855,  was  within  the 
parish  of  Doddington  (see  Rte.  87), 
which,  in  that  year,  was  divided  into 
7  rectories,  4  of  which  arc  within  the 
limits  of  March,  and  are  known  as 
March  Old  Town,  March  St  Peter, 
March  St.  John,  and  March  St. 
Mary. 

24}m.  Tf^ttfleffeaStat.  The  town 
stands  near  the  end  of  a  tongue  of 
highland,  of  a  blue  oolite  clay,  which 
extends  from  a  little  S.W.  of  Peter- 
borough. 

ri  8t.  Mar^i  Ch,  stands  high,  and 
its  lofty  tower  and  spire,  visible  from 
the  rly.,  form  a  well-Kuown  land- 
mark far  over  the  fens.  The  Ch.  is 
chiefly  of  Perp.  date,  and  the  tower 
Hud  spire  constitute  one  of  tlie  most 
richly-ornamented  Perp.  steeples  in 
England.  All  the  faces  of  the  tower 
have  rich  and  beautifully  designed 
ornamentation.  The  graceful  manner 
in  wliich  the  spire  is  united  to  the 
tower  is  eapeciully  worthy  of  notice. 
The  rest  of  the  ch.  is  of  no  very  high 
interest,  it  belonged  to  Thorney 
Abbey.  The  ch.  was  restored  in 
1862  by  Sir  G,  G,  8coU;  and  the 
chapel  at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle 
which  had  long  served  as  a  school- 
room, was  restored  as  a  memorial  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith  The  chapel  con- 
tains a  life-sized  bust  of  the  genend- 
by  G.  G.  Adams.  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
was  a  native  of  Whittlesea,  and  is 
buried  in  the  cemetery. 
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The  lake  called  WhitUetea  Mere, 
6  m.  S.W.  from  the  town,  in  the 
county  of  Hunttnirdon,  covered  1570 
acres  of  rich  soil  with  a  depth  of 

4  ft.  of  water;  bat  by  the  scheme 
of  drainage  adopted  by  the  Middle 
Level  Commissioners,  it  has  been 
laid  dry,  the  waters  have  been 
drawn  off,  and  are  transferred  to  the 
sea  at  Lynn,  by  means  of  Mr.  Walker's 
new  cut,  30  m.  long.  Rich  crops  now 
wave  on  the  spot  where  the  men  of 
the  present  generation  have  fished, 
boated,  and  &ated,  and  another  fen 
lake  is  blotted  out  of  the  map.  In 
former  days,  when  a  flood  drove  fish 
in  great  numbers  from  the  mere  into 
the  dykes  and  rivers,  the  local  saying 
was  that  ^^  Whittlesea  Mere  (mare) 
has  folded  "(foaled). 

Whittlesea  Wa$h,  as  it  is  called, 
is  still  covered  with  water  for  many 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  about  7  m. 
long,  and  varies  in  vridth  from  i  m. 
to  li  m.  Wild-fowl  abound.  The 
land  is  chiefly  used  for  pastnmge. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  centy.  the 
Whittlesea  Washes  were,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  winter  flood,  laid  2  or 

5  ft.  deep  under  water,  which  <  luring 
the  severe  frost  of  Feb.  1799  was 
frozen  through  to  the  ground.  Upon 
this  other  floods  were  poured  down 
from  the  uplands,  and  were  in  turn 
frozen,  until  the  ice  accumulated  in 
some  places  12  or  13  ft.  thick,  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  The 
improved  outfalls  of  the  Nene  and 
the  £au  Brink  Cut  have  entirely 
rescued  this  district  from  such  caie^ 
mities. 

• 

[Whittlesea  is  the  best  place  from 
which  to  visit  Thorney—^  m.  N.— 
once,  as  its  name  implies,  a  thorn- 
covered  island  (A.-S.  1^= island)  in 
the  midst  of  wide-spreading  fens, 
now  thoroughly  drained.  Here  was 
one  of  the  great  Benedictine  ahbejrs 
—Ely,  Peterborough,  Ramsey,  Thor- 
ney,    Crowland  —  which    were    the 

lief  glory  o^  the  old  fen  country. 


Thomey  is  now  a  aomewhat  pic> 
turesque  market-town,  with  a  pop. 
of  2099.  It  is  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity and  its  pleasant  appeanaoe  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  almost 
rebuilt  the  town,  improved  and  kept 
in  repair  48  m.  of  road  on  his  estate, 
and  planted  avenues  of  trees  along 
them. 

The  abbey  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  here  abont  662  by  Sazult 
first  abbot  of  Peterborough,  vith 
the  consent  of  Wulfere  of  Mercis. 
The  place  was  then  Imown  as  J»- 
oara  =  the  ancer's  (anchorite's)  is- 
land; and  it  had,  no  doubt,  been  the 
home  of  some  solitary  hermit  Sasnlf  s 
monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  870 — the  vear  in  which  they  burnt 
Peterborough,  Crowland,  and  Ely, 
and  killed  King  Edmund  of  East 
Anglia.  It  was  refounded  for  Bene- 
dictines by  Ethelwold,  Bp.  of  Win- 
chester, under  the  auspices  of  EadgMr, 
A.D.  972.  The  island  had  aheady 
been  named  Thomey.  The  monastic 
ch.  possessed  the  bodies  (acquired  for 
it  by  Bp.  Ethelwold)  of  numerous 
English  saints— among  others,  those 
of  Benedict  Biscop  and  6t  Botolf. 
The  holiness  nf  the  Benedictine  life 
at  Thomey,  the  admirable  ordiards 
and  vineyards  of  the  monks,  their 
skill  in  the  cultivation  of  every  i^ 
of  firm  land,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
buildings,  are  all  dwdt  on  with  fer- 
vour by  William  of  Malmesbury  (*  Dp 
Gestis  Pontificum,'  1.  iv.)  Thomey, 
he  aaserts,  might  be  kst  in  respect 
of  its  confined  and  narrow  spaioe,  but 
deserved  praise  and  honour  of  the 
first  order.  It  was  ^  paradiai  simih 
lachrum,  quod  amoonitate  jam  omk» 
ipsos  imaginetur."  **NuUa  ibi  vel 
exigua  terre  portio  vacat :  hie  io 
pomiferas  arb(n^  terra  se  subigit: 
nic  pnetexitur  ager  vineis,  que  rA 
per  terram  repunt,  vel  per  bajoks 
palos  in  oelsum  surgnnt  Mutaoin 
certamen  nainrsB  et  cultos,  nt  qaod 
obli  viscitur  ilia,  producat  ists.  .... 
Solitudo  ingetia  ad   quietcm  datur 
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moDBohis,  ut  eo  tenacius  hnreant 
BUperis.  quo  oestigatiiu  mortalea  oon- 
Bpicantur.  FcBinina  ibi  si  yisiinr 
moDiitTo  habetur  :  maribns  advenien 
tibus  quasi  angelis  plauditar.  GiBte- 
ram  ibi  nnllus  nisi  momentane^  oon- 
▼enatur.  .  .  •  Yere  dixerim  insulam 
illam  ease  castitatis  diveraorium, 
honeatatis  oontubernium,  diTinomm 
philoaophomm  gymiiasiimu"  Am 
usaal,  the  old  ch.  was  taken  down 
aiid  rebuilt  soon  after  the  Oonqnest. 
Much  of  the  new  structure  was 
finidhed  in  1098.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  completed  in  1108,  and  de- 
dicated 20  years  later.  The  patron- 
age of  the  abbey  was  given  by  King 
John  to  £u8taoe,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
his  cuooesflora.  The  abbots  were 
mitred.  The  last,  Robert  Blyth, 
who  aorrendered  the  bouse,  was 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor;  and 
his  will  (1547)  directs  bis  burial 
before  the  altar  in  Bt.  Mary's  Gh.  at 
Whittlesea.  According  to  Speed, 
the  revenue  of  the  abbey  at  the  Di^ 
solution  was  5082.  12«.  5c2.  (Dugdale 
makes  it  41U.  12«.  lid.).  It  was 
the  smallest  of  the  fen-land  monas- 
teries. 

In  the  time  of  Abbot  Ryall  (1457- 
1404),  Reginald  Pecock,  Bp.  of  Chi- 
chester, who  had  been  convicted  of 
heresy,  was  sent  to  Thomey  as  a 
prisoner— with  instructions  from  the 
Arclibp.  of  Caiiterbuiy  as  to  his 
treatment— the  most  cruel  of  which 
ordered  that  he  should  liave  no  pen, 
ink,  or  paper,  and  uo  books,  save  a 
mQ8»-book,  a  Psalter,  a  legend,  and 
a  Bible.  The  abbot  was  paid  IR 
for  fitting  up  a  close  apartment  for 
faia  unwilling  guest  (For  all  that  is 
known  of  Bp.  Pecock,  see  the  excel- 
lent Introduction  to  his  *  Repressor  of 
over  much  blaming  of  the  Clerey,* 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Churchill  Ba- 
biogton  in  the  Rolls  scri^^s.  He  seems 
to  have  died,  and  probably  to  have 
been  buried,  at  Thomey,  but  this  is 
not  certain.) 

Many  foundations  of  the  abbey 
may  be  traced*;   but  the  only  re- 


maining portion  is  the  pregent  pariah 
Ckwrch—iiaeU  only  a  fragment  of  the 
ch.  of  the  abbey.  The  greater  part 
of  the  ch.  was  taken  down  soon  after 
the  Reformation,  and  the  side  aisles 
of  the  nave  seem  to  have  been  re- 
moved in  1636,  which  date  is  to  be 
seen  over  the  W.  door.  What  re- 
mains is  the  oentxal  division  of  the 
nave  of  the  Norman  ch. ;  with  a  west 
front  ohieflv  of  late  character.  The 
transept,  which  imitates  work  of  the 
Norman  period,  has  been  added  by 
Mr.  Blore,  Five  pier  arches  are 
perfect  on  either  side  of  Uie  nave, 
and  rest  on  piers  alternately  round 
and  shafted.  The  W.  front  has  an 
imposing  appearance,  but  is  a  much 
mixed  composition.  It  is  flanked  bv 
massive  square  Norm,  turrets,  which 
have  octagonal  Perp.  terminations, 
richly  panelled.  The  W.  window, 
when  perfect,  must  have  been  mag- 
nificent. It  is  Perp.,  like  the  greater 
part  of  the  front.  In  1840  and  1641 
much  was  done  to  the  ch.  under  tlie 
direction  of  Mr.  Blore.  The  interior 
was  refitted  and  re-arranged.  The 
transept  was  erected;  and  a  new 
E.  window,  the  gUsd  in  which  repre- 
sents the  miracles  of  Becket  (a  choice 
of  subject  which  seems  strange),  and 
which  was  designed  from  the  &mous 
windows  of  CanterburyCathedral,  was 
inserted.  A  rich  and  elaborate  a]tar« 
screen  was  added.  The  whole  was 
done  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. Tiie  site  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  were 
granted  (3rd  Edw.  Y I.)  to  John,  Earl 
oi  Bedford.  His  successors  have 
done  much  for  the  place  and  for  the 
whole  fen  district.  The  draining  of 
the  Great  Level  is  due  to  Earl 
Francis  (see  Introd.,  'Cambridge- 
shire; the  Fens'). 

In  the  ch.  and  church-yard  are 
many  monuments  for  Wallon  re- 
fugees,— a  colony  of  whom  settled 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  17tli  oenty.. 
having  been  employed  by  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  in  diaiwng  the  fens. 
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The  *B©d  Book  of  Thorney/  the 
most  important  register  of  tlio  abWy. 
is  in  the  posseasioii  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmorelaad.  Extracts  from  it, 
bearing  on  the  building  of  the  Norm, 
ch.,  will  be  found  in  Dugdale. 

The  old  fens  round  Thomey  are 
now  for  the  most  part  arable  and 
pasture  land;  and  the  state  of  this 
country  encircling  the  "  Isle**  is  fax 
more  worthy  of  athniration  tlian  even 
the  convent  of  the  Isle  itself  in  the 
days  of  William  of  Malmeabury.  The 
whole  is  the  work  of  the  house  of 
Butfsell.  The  drainage  is  very  com- 
plete, since  improvements  made  in 
the  out&ll  of  the  waters  through  the 
Nene  in  1831  draw  o£f  the  floods 
without  the  aid  of  windmill  or 
steam.] 

Proceeding  onward  from  Whittle- 
sea,  the  rly.  gradually  approaches  the 
higher  ground  on  the  W.,  crowned 
with  the  ch.  spire  of  the  village  of 
Standgpround,  the  head-quarters  of 
Oliver,  during  a  part  of  the  Parlia* 
mentary  struggle,  rt.  is  seen  Peter- 
borough GHthedral.  The  line  crosses 
the  river  Nene  on  a  timber  bridge, 
enters  Northamptonshire,  and  arrives 
at 

29J  m.  reterborough,  A  superb 
view  of  the  famous  west  front  of  the 
cathedral  is  gained  as  the  city  is 
approached.  For  Peterborough,  see 
tlie  handbook  far  Norihampt(tn$hire. 


ROUTE  37. 

CAMBRIDGE    TO     WISBECH,  BT     ST. 
IVES^  CHATTERIS^  AHB  MARCH. 

{Branch  of  Great  EoiUm  £7y.,  38  m.) 

The  sole  objects  of  interest  on  this 
route,  as  generally  in  Cambridge- 
shire, are  the  churches.  The  mo&t 
important  are  HLtton ;  St.  Michael's, 
Long  Stanton ;  Swavesey ;  Over ;  Wil- 
lingham ;  and  St.  Peter's,  Wisbech. 
At 

2|  m.  Hittan  Slat,  is  reached. 
The  Church  (St.  Andrew)  bis  a 
Perp.  nave,  with  E.  'Env^.  chancel  and 
transepts.  The  triplet  windows  in 
the  S.  transept  have  very  rich  mould- 
ings. In  the  N.  transept  an  E.  Eng. 
aroade  runs  round  the  N.  and  W. 
sides.  In  each  transept  is  a  very 
fine  double  piscina.  There  were 
fonnerly  two  parishes  here,  which 
have  long  been  united.  The  two 
churches  stood  in  the  same  church- 
yard. The  church  of  Histcm  St 
Etheldreda  was  pulled  down  by  Sir 
Francis  Hinde,  about  IGOO,  and  tlie 
materials  used  for  building  his  boase 
at  Madingley. 

[A  little  before  Histon,  on  rt,  is 
Impington^  long  the  seat  of  a  branch 
of  the  repys  family ;  where  occumd, 
Feb.  1799.  tho  celebrated  case  of 
Elizabeth  Woodcock,  who,  in  retoni- 
ing  from  Cambridge  murket,  was 
caught  in  a  buow-drifh.  and  remained 
alive  there,  without  food,  neariy  8 
days  and  nights.  In  Jmpi»gt<m 
Church  aro  bits  of  carved  scnm- 
work ;  a  6ratf  of  Sir  John  Burgrnne. 
and  lady,  1525;  and  three  black- 
letter  volumes  of  Fox*8  'Martrrs,* 
chained  to  a  stall  in  the  chancclj 


Cambridge.    BaiUe  S7^—Su>a;ve8ey^Over — St  Ives. 

61  m.  Oakington  Church  is  chiefly 
£.  £ng.«  but  of  no  great  importance. 
(The  manor  belonged  to  Crowland ; 
and,  from  a  **  tithe  cause  *'  recorded 
in  the  register  ,of  that  abbey,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  1315,  there  were  living 
in  this  parinh  one  person  aged  120, 
2  upwaras  of  100,  and  2  upwards  of 
90.)    More  interesting  is 
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9i  UL.  Long  Stanton  fStat.),  where 
are  two  churches : — All  Saints,  late 
Dec.  (in  it  is  a  *'  columbarium"  for 
the  Uatton  family,  long  proprietors 
here  ;  the  •  first  Hatton  of  Long 
8tanton  was  a  cousin  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton);  and  St,  MichaeTB, 
chiefly  E.  Eug.  In  the  latter  the 
Terr  flne  double  piscina,  the  chancel 
arch,  and  an  E.  £ng.  chest  should  be 
noticed.  The  church  is  thatched. 
The  bishops  of  Ely  had  a  palace  here, 
in  which  Bishop  Cox  entertained 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1564. 

[In  Bampton  Church,  2  m.  N.E.,  is 
an  effigy,  temp.  Hen.  HI.,  for  a 
knight  of  the  De  Lisle  family,  which 
long  possessed  the  manor.] 

U^m.8ufaveaey(Qiat,).  Here  the 
church  is  E.  Eng.,  with  Perp.  alter- 
ations. It  is  large  and  fine,  and 
df  serves  a  visit.  Ockley  was  vicar 
of  Swavesey,  and  wrote  here  his 
*  History  of  the  Saracens.'  i  m. 
S.W.  of  the  church  is  the  site  of  a 
manor-house,  or  **  castle,"  as  it  is 
called,  said  to  have  been  a  residence 
of  theZouches,  lords  of  Swavesey,  in 
the  14th  oenty. 

At  Goer,  1|  m.  N.  of  Swavesey,  is 
a  fine  Dec.  Church,  with  a  good  open 
roof.  "The  S.  aisle  is  very  fine 
Dec.,  with  wide  windows,  having 
arcades  over  them,  with  good  E.  Eng. 
banded  shafts.  The  S.  porch  is 
remarkably  fine  Dec.,  having  good 
doofrs,  windows,  and  pinnacles.  The 
parapet  of  this  aisle  and  porch  is 
batilemented  with  a  rich  ooroioe, 
having  the  ball-flower  and  leaf.  .  .  . 


The  chancel  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
E.  Eng.  and  Perp.  work,  and  appears 
to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  Perp.  style, 
with  some  of  the  old  E.  Eng.  portions 
inserted.  At  the  back  of  the  chancel- 
screen  are  six  stalls.  The  tower  is 
E.  Eng.,  with  a  lofty  fine  early  Dec. 
spire.  .  .  .  Over  the  W.  door  is  a 
curious  sculpture  of  the  Assumption, 
and  the  arms  of  Ramsey  Abbey.'* — 
Arch.  Tbpo^.  of  Cambridgeshire,  The 
manor  of  Over  was  given  to  Ramsey 
Abbey  by  Ednoth,  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, 1004. 

[8  m.  E.  of  Over  is  Wiaingham, 
where  is  another  fine  Dec.  Church. 
The  vestry  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
chancel  is  the  chief  point  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  original,'^  and  has  a 
high-pitched  stone  roof,  supported 
on  stone  rib  arches,  with  open  foli- 
ated work.  (The  exterior  is  engraved 
in  the '  Glossary  of  Archite<aure,'  the 
interior  in  Lysons.)  The  manor  be- 
longed to  the  convent  of  Ely.  Much 
Cottenham  cheese  is  made  iu  the 
parish  of  WiUingham.] 

The  river  Ouse  is  here  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county,  and,  crossing  it, 
the  rly.  reaches 

14}  m.  St,  Ines,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire. (For  a  fuller  notice  of  this 
place,  see  the  Handbook  for  tliat 
county.)  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
having  been  for  fi>  e  years  (1631-1636) 
the  residence  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  **  rented  certain  graziDg  lands  *' 
there.  "The  little  town,  of  some- 
what dingy  aspect,  and  very 
quiescent,  except  on  market-days, 
runs  parallel  to  the  shore  Of  the 
Ouse.  .  .  At  the  upper  or  N.W.  ex- 
tremity stands  the  church,  Crom- 
well's old  fields  bein^  at  the  opposite 
extremity.  The  church,  from  its 
churchyard,  looks  down  into  the  very 
river,  which ....  flows  here,  you 
cannot,  without  study,  tell  in  which 
direction,  fringed  with  grass,  reedy 
herbage,   and   bushes The 
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steeple  ifl  yitible  from  aeyeml  miles* 
distanoe :  a  sharp,  hiffh  spire^  piercing 
far  up  from  among  the  willow  trees. 
^—Carlyle,  Cromwell's  bara  and  his 
house  are  still  pointed  out;  but 
**  Tradition  makes  a  sad  blur  of 
Oliver's  memory  in  his  native 
country.  We  know,  and  shall  know, 
only  this  for  certain  here,  that  Oliv^ 
farmed  part  or  whole  of  these  Slepe 
Hall  lands,  over  whioh  the  human 
feet  can  still  walk  with  assurance. 
«...  Here,  of  a  certainty,  Oliver 
did  walk  and  look  about  liim  ha- 
bitually during  tliose  five  years;  a 
man  shidions  of  many  temporal  and 
many  eternal  thines.  His  cattle 
grnsed  here,  his  ploughs  tilled  here, 
the  heavenly  skies  and  infernal 
abysses  overarched  and  underarched 
him  here."— Ccir/yid. 

Passing  the  station  at 
23^  m.  Somernham,  the  rlv.  soon 
re-enters  Cambridgeshire,  and  gains 

25\  m.  Chatter U:  Pop.  of  parish, 
47t>5,  with  a  Deo.  clmrch  of  no  very 
high  interest.  There  was  a  convent 
of  Benedictine  nuns  here,  founded, 
cure.  980,  by  Alwen,  wife  of  Athel- 
stan.  Earl  of  the  E.  Angles,  and 
mother  of  Ailwen  the  Ealdorman, 
founder  of  Ramsey  Abbey.  The 
house  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  between  1304  and  1310;  was 
rebuilt,  and  the  church  re-dedioated, 
in  1352.  The  present  manor-house 
(in  the  village)  stands  within  the 
old  walls  of  the  convent ;  but  there 
ore  few  remains.  At  Honey,  a  farm 
on  the  boundary  of  the  parish,  to- 
ward Manea,  are  some  traces  of  an 
ancient  building,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chapel  in  wnich  Huno,  the 
chaplain  of  St.  Etheldreda — who 
was  present  at  her  death,  and  who 
buried  her— was  himself  interred. 
He  retired  after  her  death  to  an 
island  in  the  marshes,  '^quA  ejus 
nomine  Huneya  vocutur,"  where  he 
died,  and  where  his  tomb  became 
the  scene  of  so  many  miracles  that 


his  remains  were,  at  last,  trans- 
lated to  Thoraey.  (Thoo.  Eiieb*. 
ap.  Wharton,  *Ang.  Sac.'  i.  600.) 

The  rly..  trsver^ing  the  fe«i& 
crosses,  at  a  distance  of  2  m.  N.  of 
Chatteris,  the  ditch  called  the  40- 
foot  or  VermvydeH9  Drain  —  fruia 
Cornelius  Yermuyden.  the  Dutch- 
man, who,  under  the  Earl  <^  Bed- 
ford, did  so  much  for  the  drainase 
of  Uie  fens  in  the  early  part  of  Um- 
17th  centy.  The  tonIu^t  ia  now  in 
the  heart  of  the  fen  ooantiy — a 
region  which,  if  not  pictnresqoe^ 
is  of  ver^  great  interest,  from  the 
engineermg  and  drainiag  wi>rks. 
which  have  converted  it  from  a 
wilderness  to  its  present  fiooriahin? 
condition.  A  full  description  of 
these  works,  and  a  general  notice  of 
the  fens,  will  he  found  in  the  Itttro- 
ductian^ '  Cumbridgeshire.' 

29i  m.  WimiiingUm  Stat.  1  m. 
8.  is  Doddinqton  ChureK,  chiefly 
Perp.,  but  hardly  important  enough 
to  detotin  the  touribt.  It  has  lute ly 
been  restored,  and  contains  somie 
modern  memorial  stained  window^. 
The  Peyton  vault  is  under  the 
chancel.  The  living  (a  rertoiT  in 
the  gift  of  the  Peyton  family  j'wb:^ 
until  recently,  the  richest  in  Ens- 
land,  worth,  at  least,  7S06L  a  year. 
The  parish,  containing  38,000  acres. 
was  the  largest  in  the  county: 
but,  by  the  Act  of  1855,  it  ««» 
divided  into  seven  rectories — Ben- 
week,  Doddington,  WimbUngtotL. 
March  Old  Town,  M.  St,  Prtcr, 
M.  St.  John,  M.  St.  Mary.  Tb. 
present  value  of  the  Doddingtjt^ 
rectory  is  17001.  The  manor  i< 
Doddington  was  one  of  the  and^t 
estates  of  the  chun-h  of  Ely.  Thr 
bishops  had  a  house  here,  in  whioli 
Bishop  Hugh  Balsham  died  in  12Sfe. 
In  1600  it  was  alienated  by  Bishy 
Heton  to  the  Crown,  and  soon  atttr- 
wards  became  the  property  of  tk" 
Peytons,  who  had  already  settka 
here  for  some  tinie,  as  lessees  to  th^ 
biqhpp.    At 
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30}  m.  the  line  reaches  March 
(see  Kte.  36),  where  it  Ib  croesed  by 
the  branch  rly.  from  Ely  to  Peter- 
borough. Still  proceeding  through 
the  dreary  fen  country,  it  gains 

88  m.  WiAeeh  (Ouse  bech).  Pop. 
of  Borough  9362;  the  town  also 
extends  into  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Walaoken,  pop.  2911.  Inns:  Rose 
and  Grown:  White  Lion;  White 
Hart  Midland  and  Great  Eastern 
Rlys.,  one  N^  the  other  S.,  of  the 
town.  This  is  the  principal  market 
town  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
and  of  considerable  antiquity,  being 
DtenUoned  in  the  year  664  in  King 
Wulphere's  charter  to  Peterborough. 
With  the  exception  of  Cambridge, 
it  is  the  most  thriving  and  most 
populous  place  in  the  county.  The 
com  market  here  is  important  and 
considerable;  quantities  of  grain  are 
annually  exported  from  Wisbech. 
The  navigable  Biver  Nene  makes 
Wiabech  a  port,  and  there  is  a 
branch  rly.  to  Wisbech  Harbour 
from  both  the  Great  Eastern  and 
Midland  Rly.  The  Wisbech  Canal 
affords  continuous  vrater  communi- 
cation by  the  Ouse,  with  Cambridge, 
Hertford,  and  London.  'The  Nene 
intersects  the  town,  and  the  streets 
that  skirt  it,  known  as  the  N.  and 
8.  Brinks,  are  well  built  Vessels  of 
500  tons  can  enter  the  port.  There 
is  much  trade  in  timber  and  other 
imports  from  the  Baltia  The  ex- 
ports are  various,  besides  wheat, 
cool  from  Leicestershire,  and  salt 
from  Worcestershire.  There  are  ex- 
tensive saw  miUs  and  an  oil  mill  on 
the  river  quay.  The  formation  of 
commodious  docks  is  in  contempla- 
tion. 

A  castle  was  built  here  by  the 
Conqueror  to  command  the  entrance 
of  the  Ouse,  which,  though  now 
flowing  out  to  sea  by  Lynn,  passed 
at  that  time  by  Wisbech ;  traces  of 
the  old  course  are  stUl  visible.  The 
great  flood  of  1236  is  said  to  have 
deetioyed  this  castle  and  a  portion 


of  the  church,  laying  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country  under  water,  and 
Kreatly  injuring  the  town,  as  it  did 
frequently  before  the  drainage  of  the 
fens.  On  the  site  of  the  Conqueror's 
castle,  of  which  the  well  stiU  re- 
mains, the  Bishops  of  Ely,  who 
possessed  the  manor  from  an  early 
period,  erected  a  second  castle,  which 
was  one  of  their  principal  residences. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Morton  in  1480,  and  Bishop 
Alcock  died  in  it  in  1500.  It  be- 
came afterwards  a  royal  prison. 
John  Feckenham,  the  last  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  was  confined  here 
for  many  years  after  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  and  died  in  Wisbech 
Castle  in  1585.  Catesby  was  also 
imprisoned  here.  King  John  lodged 
in  this  castle  the  night  previous  to 
his  disastrous  passage  of  the  Wash, 
when  he  lost  his  crown  and  bag- 
gage, Oct  12, 1216.  On  the  sale  of 
the  church  lands  under  Cromwell, 
the  castle  was  bought  by  Secretary 
Thurloe,  who  was  elected  member 
for  the  borough,  and  built  a  house 
on  its  site  after  a  design  by  Inigo 
Jones.  The  foundations  of  this  only 
remain,  the  site  being  now  sur- 
rounded by  houses,  partly  laid  out 
in  an  ornamental  garden. 

Bishop  Morton,  towards  the  end 
of  the  I5th  century,  cut  a  deep  chan- 
nel between  Wisbech  and  Peterboro' 
for  drainage  and  water  carriage,  still 
called  Morton's  Leam.  It  was  not 
found  to  answer  as  well  as  antici- 
pated, but  was  the  most  important 
undertaking  towards  the  drainage 
of  the  Fen  country  before  the  17th 
century.  He  also  made  the  cut 
where  most  of  the  shipping  now 
lies.  The  parish  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  deserves  a 
visit  The  chancel  is  decorated.  On 
the  waUs  are  several  handsome  mural 
monuments.  The  chancel  windows 
are  filled  with  painted  glass.  On 
the  floor  is  the  much  worn  but  in- 
teresting brass  of  Thomas  de  Braun- 
stone,  constable  of  Wisbech  Castle 
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in  1401.  The  organ  stoncU  at  the  ] 
end  of  the  8.  chunoeL  There  is  a 
double  nave.  The  arches  on  the  N. 
side  are  Norman,  the  middle  Perp., 
the  S.  decorated.  At  the  W.  end  are 
the  remains  of  the  original  Norman 
tower.  The  present  tower  is  very 
good  Perp.,  and  on  the  N.  t>ide  of  the 
ch.  There  is  a  monument  by  Nolie- 
kens  to  one  of  the  Southwell  family. 
The  oh.  has  been  restored. 

There  is  a  irtweum  at  Wisbech 
oloee  to  the  oh.  It  has  local  ool- 
lections  of  antiquities  and  natural 
history  of  oonsiderable  Talue;  also 
an  ethnological  ooUeotion  enriched 
by  Glarkson,  Stanger,  and  Ellis. 
The  late  Rev.  C.  H.  Townshend 
bequeathed  a  Taluable  library  of 
7000  volumes  to  the  institution,  also 
articles  of  great  beauty  in  Ceramic 
art,  glass,  crystul,  &o.,  among 
which  is  Napoleon's  breakfast  ser- 
vice (Sevres)  taken  in  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  chess-men  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  autographs  are 
also  interesting,  including  those  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Soots  and  Queen 
Elizabeth;  also  the  original  MB. 
of  Dickens's  *  Great  Expectations.' 
There  is  a  statue  of  a  '^Boy  and 
Dog"  by  Franch^, also  a  fine  marble 
bust  by  Key  worth  of  Rev.  W.  Ellis, 
the  missionary,  who  spent  his  early 
years  and  youth  in  Wisbech.  The 
geological  and  miaeralogical  sections 
are  worthy  of  inspection.  In  the 
same  building  is  the  Literary  Society, 
with  a  library  of  8000  volumes. 

In  addition  to  these  societies  there 
U  a  Mechanics'  Institute  at  the  pub- 
lic hall  with  a  library  of  1000  vols., 
and  a  Working  Men's  Club  with  one 
of  2500.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  Mngdom,  and  has  com- 
modious rooms  and  a  handsome  hall, 
and  is  worth  a  visit.  Besides  the 
parish  church,  there  is  a  chapel  of 
ease  and  a  district  church  of  St. 
Augustine.  There  is  also  a  chapel 
of  ease  in  New  Walsoken. 


A  spacious  recreation  gnnmd  of 
18  acres  has  been  opeoed  close  to 
St.  Augustine's,  and  omamentaUy 
plauted.  A  memorial  pillar  of  the 
Lite  Richard  Young,  Esq.,  member 
for  the  county,  is  erected  near  thtt 
Lynn  road  entrance.  On  the  &W. 
side  is  the  North  Cambridge  Cot- 
tage Hospital,  bmlt  and  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  Miss  Traffoid 
Southwell.  It  contains  18  beds  and 
has  a  doctor's  house,  lodge  and  a 
handsomely  ornamented  gateway. 
Beyond  the  recreation  ground  is  a 
new  road,  called  Clarkson  -  read, 
planted  with  an  avenue. 

Near  to  the  church  is  the  Baptist 
Chapel,  a  handsome  building  with 
a  spire  120  ft.  high. 

The  Town  Hall  is  on  the  North 
Brink  and  has  a  good  council  cham- 
ber with  a  fine  portnut  of  Thod. 
Clarkson,  the  celebrated  anti-slavery 
advocate  (who  was  bom  at  the  Gram- 
mar School),  and  oUier  local  oe> 
lebrities.  It  has  a  curious  Library 
of  M8S.  and  ancient  books  formed 
about  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  back  is  a  ^>acious  com  ex- 
ehani;e  and  a  convenient  cattle  max^ 
ket  Walsoken  Church,  about  1}  ra, 
from  the  town,  is  a  flue  example  of 
Norman  work.  The  Roman  sea  bank 
called  Mount  Pleasant  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  Roman  embankment*  cliw 
to  Wisbech.  The  Romans  with  their 
characteristic  energy  made  great 
efforts  to  improve  the  drainage  of  ih^ 
low-lying  lands  in  the  vicinity.  A 
subscription  is  in  progress  for  Ha^ 
erection  of  a  memorial  to  Clarkson. 

Wisbech  St  Mary,  a  village  2|  m. 
distant,  has  a  ch.  of  late  Perp.  of  bot 
little  interest. 

[The  churches  of  Enmeth  (in  Nor 
folk),  3  m.  S.E.  of  Wisbe^  aii4 
Leverington,  1^  m.  N.,  are  fine,  and 
worth  notice.  Emneth  Ckurck,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Edmund,  one  of  tb^ 
finest  of  the  marshland  district  i^ 
stored  1865,  has  a  Perp.  nave,  witli 
a  good  open  roof,  and  a  chauoel  with 
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a  fine  K  Eng.  triplet  at  the  E.  end, 
with  two  late  Norm,  arohea  on  each 
side,  opening  into  Perp.  cbapel& 
The  tower  is  lofty,  plain  Perp. 
There  ia  a  fine  carved  oak  rood- 
screen,  and  some  good  monuments  to 
the  Hewar  and  Southwell  families, 
one  an  altar  tomb  with  two  recum- 
bent figures.  Leverington  Church  has 
a  Perp.  nave  with  opNea  roof;  Ihe 
chancel  £.  Eng.,  with  E.  Eng. 
sedilia,  and  a  Dto.  E.  window.  The 
font  is  Tery  rich  Perp.,  with  fig^ures 
within  canopies  in  the  upper  part, 
and  in  the  stem.  The  tower  is  very 
fine  £.  Eng. ;  and  the  S.  porch  early 
Dec.,  with  a  parvise  chamber  above 
it.  On  the  roof  of  this  porch  is  a 
ridge  of  open  stonework,  with  a  run- 
ning pattern.  There  are  some  frag- 
ments of  painted  glass,  and  a  oarv3 
oak  reading-desk.  In  Leverington 
pariah  is  one  of  the  largest  distil- 
ieries  of  peppermint  in  England,  and 
the  phuit  IS  extensively  cultivated. 
Goldsmith  is  eaid  to  have  laid  the 
scene  of  *■  She  Stoops  to  Conquer '  in 
this  parish.] 

In  the  tract  of  country  between 
Wisbech,  Downliam  Market,  and 
Lynn,  lying  outside  the  edge  of  the 
oolite,  the  student  of  Gothic  arohi- 
tectoze  will  find  much  to  interest 
him  in  the  churches,  which  are  of 
good  size  and  great  beauty.  The 
moat  important  are  Walsoken,  West 
Walton,  Walpole  St.  Peter's.  Ter- 
rington  St.  Clement's,  and  Tylney 
All  Saints.  Notices  of  all  will  he 
found  in  Nobtolk,  Rte.  28.  ,  The 
numerous  rivers  and  canals  inter- 
secting the  district  afford  great  fucili- 
ties  for  the  transport  of  stone  and 
timber. 

Formerly  the  ''Baily  of  Marsh- 
land," as  the  ague  used  to  be  called 
here,  placed  the  stranger's  health 
in  jeopardy;  but  the  ditches,  with 
which  the  country  is  everywhere 
intersected,  are  now  so  generally 
drained  that  the  traveller  runs  no 
risk;  and  the  general  health  of  the 


residents  is  not  materially  impaired. 
The  advance  of  civilisation  has  de- 
posed the  Baily  of  Marshland,  yet 
for  a  long  time  after  the  improve- 
ment was  made  the  poor  inhabitants 
continued  in  a  state  of  turbulent  dis- 
content at  being  deprived  of  the  wild 
fowl  which  they  used  to  shoot  or 
decoy  on  the  ponds  and  marshes. 
Drayton's  lines  aptly  describe  the 
improved  state  of  cultivation  here, 
though  for  **  seats  "  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  read  '*  churches : " — 

"  Scarce  Is  there  any  soil,  bj  any  river  side; 
Whoae  tarf  ao  baUUU  U,  or  bears  so  deep  a 

swatbe ; 
Nor  is  there  any  manb,  in  Britain's  isle, 

that  hath 
So  many  goodly  seats.** 

Beaupr^  HaU,  4  m.,  has  a  fine 
gateway,  with  some  picturesque 
groups  of  chinmeys. 

6  m.  on  the  old  Nen,  at  OuiweUj  la 
a  fine  oh.  **The  three  grand  periods 
of  Gothic  architecture  may  oe  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  this  interesting  ch." 
(Brandon's  *  Parish  Churches.'  The 
tower  is  E.  Eng.,  the  piera  and  arches 
to  the  nave  Dec.  The  remainder  has 
been  completely  remodelled  during 
the  Perp.  period.  The  roof  of  the  N. 
chapel  is  magnificent,  and  richly 
painted.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is 
extremely  fine.  Much  of  the  origi- 
nal carved  work  still  remains.  The 
Rectory  House  is  curious,  of  brick 
with  a  detached  tower. 

1  m.  1.  on  a  branch  road  fVom  Out- 
well  is  UpweU.  eh,  with  a  good  open 
wood  root,  supported  by  angels  bear- 
ing the  symbols  of  the  Passion.  On 
the  S.  side  is  the  stone  turret  and 
stair  leading  formerly  to  the  rood- 
loft.  There  are  some  brasses  of 
priests,  and  one  of  William  Mow- 
bray, 1428.  The  oh.  has  been  re- 
stored and  a  fine  painted  window 
placed  at  the  E.  end.  There  is  a 
good  cross  in  the  chancel.  The 
tower  is  K  Eng.  The  nave  is  late 
Perp.  Not  &r  from  Upwell  is  an 
interestiug   engmeering  work,  the 
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middle  Level  Drain  being  carried 
over  the  old  Nene  by  an  aq[i]educt. 

Elm,  about  2  m.  from  Wisbech, 
has  a  fine  old  ch.  with  a  good  E.  Eng. 
tower.  The  clerestory  is  also  E.  Eng., 
the  remaining  portions  Dec.  and 
Perp.  Not  far  from  the  ch.  to  the 
8.  E.  is  an  ancient  embankment,  pro- 
bably Roman.  A  Roman  altar  was 
lying  near  this  place  in  Stokeley's 
time. 

The  ancient  course  of  the  Ouse 
from  ^ly  to  Wisbech  may  be  traced 
by  the  old  banks  that  are  still  visible 
between  Upwell  and  Wisbech.  Near 
Outwell  was  tlie  "  Wide,"  an  exten- 
sive sheet  of  water  which  Hereward 
navigated  with  his  sliips  when  de- 
fending the  Isle  of  Ely  from  William 
the  Conqueror. 


ROUTE  38. 

LONDON  TO  CAMBRIDGE,  BT  HITCHIN 
AND  ROYSTON. 

(A  branch  of  the  Qreat  Eastern 
Rly.  joins  the  Great  Northern  line  at 
Hitchin,  and  runs  thence  to  Cam- 
bridge by  Royston.  By  this  route 
the  distance  from  London  is  58} 
miles.) 

For  the  line  from  London  to  Roys- 
ton,  see  Handbook /or  HertfordBhire. 
At  45}  m.  from  London  we  reach 
BoytUm   (.Inns:    Bull,   Red    Lion), 


on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
counties  of  Herts  and  Cambridge. 
Pof>.  of  parish  1801. 

Royston  stands  at  the  junction  of 
Icenhilde  and  Erming  Streets.  Tlie 
former  ran  from  the  Norfolk  coast 
by  Thetford  to  Dunstable;  and 
thence  westward;  the  latter  nsn 
£rom  London,  by  Cheshunt,  to  Roys- 
ton, and  thence  followed  the  line  of 
the  present  road  to  Godmancheater 
(Durolipons).  It  is  uncertain,  how- 
ever, whether  Royston  itself  was  ever 
the  site  of  a  Roman  town.  Stoki^t* y 
declared  that  it  had  been  ^  a  plaoe 
of  great  resort "  in  the  British  tinier 
and  was  afterwards  an  important 
Roman  station.  Dr.  Guest,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  regards  it  as  oidy  datins^ 
from  the  12th  oenty.  Proof  of  its 
Roman  antiquity  was  found  by 
Stukelev  in  a  carious  ancient  Cave^ 
in  Melbourne -street,  excavated  in 
the  chalk  rock,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing about  80  persons.  It  is  entca^ed 
through  a  long  narrow  passage,  and 
its  walls  are  carved  with  rude  images 
of  saints  and  Scriptural  persoiiagea. 
This  cave  was  discovered  accidentally 
in  1472.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  used  as  a  subterranean  dhnpel 
in  the  13th  and  14  th  centys. ;  bot  it 
seems,  in  fiict,  to  have  been  an  an> 
dent  bone-shaft—such  as  are  foond 
on  many  Roman  sites-^enlarged  by 
degrees  to  its  present  diinennon& 
Many  bone-shafts  exist  in  the  town, 
along  the  sides  of  the  old  '^  Btrec^ts^'* 
und  some  have  been  opened.  Tbey 
all  exhibit  the  same  peonliaiitiee  oi 
rude  workmanship,^  an  extremely 
small  diameter,  and  ibotholds  dowii 
the  shafts  on  either  side.  One  was 
nearly  100  feet  deep.  All  had  bees 
filled  up  with  bones  of  a  yarietv  of 
nnimals,  shells,  and  other  refuse. 
These  facts  seem  to  prov«  that  thev 
was  an  early  settlement  here,  whick 
perhaps  continued  throng^h  the 
Roman  period.  One  hypothesis  ha» 
created  a  lady  '*Roeeia,'*  a  snppcv^ 
wife  of  Qeoflry  de  &fandevillf\  &irl 
of  Essex,  to  give  name  to  tiie  town. 
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an<l  has  kindly  bestowed  upon  her 
this  oave  as  a  residence  and  burial- 
pluoe ;  but  tlie  grave  seems  only  a 
continuation  of  the  shaft  below  the 
floor  of  the  oratory. 

King  James  built  himself  a  house 
here,  use<i  to  liunt  at  Royston,  and 
to  make  himself,  with  his  purveyors, 
no  small  nni^ianoe  to  the  county  folk. 
**  One  day,  affixed  to  the  collar  of  his 
favoarite  hound,  he  found  a  paper, 
•Good  Mr.  Jowler,  we  pray  you 
speak  to  the  king,  for  he  hears  you 
every  day,  and  s<i  doth  he  not  us, 
that  it  will  please  his  Majee^  to  go 
back  to  London,  for  else  the  country 
will  be  undone ;  all  our  provision  is 
spent  already,  and  we  are  not  able  to 
entertain  him  longer/  " — Lodge. 

Here,  in  the  royal  presence,  Bobt. 
Car,  Earl  of  Somerset,  was  arrested 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury.  The  king,  at  the  moment  of 
the  arrest,  had  been  leaning  on  his 
favourite's  shoulder  and  as  he  left 
the  apartment,  said,  '*  Now  the  de'il 
go  with  thee,  for  I  will  never  see  thy 
I&ce  any  more.*' — Coke*$  DeUdion, 
Charles  I.  removed  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Bovston,  before  setting  up 
his  standard  at  Nottingham.  In 
1647  he  was  brought  here  from  New- 
market as  a  prisoner,  and  was  lodged 
in  his  own  houae  for  two  days.  The 
Army  under  Cromwell  lay  then  at 
Triplow  Heath  (now  enclo^edX  about 
6  m.  N.  of  Royston,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  march  towards  Lonaon. 
The  site  of  this  palace  is  still  pointed 
out,  but  there  are  few  remains  of  it 

The  ekufdi  contains  some  monu- 
ments (one  to  Lord  Scales)  and 
brasses,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  for  William  Taverham,  rector  of 
Thurfleld,  1432. 

This  is  the  land  of  maltsters,  as  is 
evident  from  the  numerous  hoods 
lifling  above  the  town. 

Mr.  J.  Edw.  Fordham,  of  Melhourfie 
Bury^  possesses  a  select  collection  of 
Pcu'ntings  of  the  English,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  schools,  and  many  fine 
Drawing  by  Turner  and  the  other 


chief  artists  of  the  modem  English 
school. 

The  tower  of  Mefbouma  Church,  rt., 
between  Royston  and  Meldreth,  is 
fine  Perp.  The  rest  of  the  churdi 
ranges  from  £.  Eng.  to  Perp. 

[Between  Boyston  and  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire border  at  Knovm's 
Folly,  the  Icenliilde  Way  passes  over 
an  outlying  range  of  the  downs 
called  Burlow's  Hill,  remarkable  for 
a  number  of  tumuli  of  ^e  earliest 
construction.  Thence  the  Icenhilde 
proceeds  to  IckUton^  **an  ancient 
little  city,"  says  Camden, --no  doubt 
the  site  of  a  British  town, — and  in 
Dr.  Guest's  judgment,  indicating  by 
its  name  ^*  the  town  or  homestead  of 
the  loen  "—and  ''  the  first  inhabited 
place  within  the  borders  of  the  loeni 
which  was  reached  by  the  traveller 
in  his  progress  eastward  along  the 
Ickneild  Street"  (.lUman  TTayt, 
*  Archieol.  Journal,'  ziv.)  A  parallel 
or  ^^  loop  line "  accompanies  the 
main  line  of  the  Icenhilde  for  great 
part  of  its  course,  and  is  especially 
noticeable  between  Kneesworth  (2 
m.  N.  of  Boyston)  and  Ash  well,  just 
beyond  the  Hertfordshire  border. 
Here  it  is  called  the  ^'Ashwell 
Street."  Many  Boman  remains  (as 
at  Litlington,  see  Bte.  39)  have  been 
found  on  it ;  and  at  Ashwell  a  short 
branch  runs  up  to  Arbury  Banks,  a 
British  camp  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. These  "  loop  lines  suggest 
the  precautions  of  warlike  and  bar- 
barous races,  ever  watchful  towards 
an  enemy,  and  making  preparations 
either  for  surprise  or  for  retreat,  as 
the  occasion  might  require."  (For 
general  remarks  on  the  Icenhilde 
Way,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Iceni,  see  Inirvd^  *  East  Anglia.')] 

The  rly.  has  stations  at 

48}  m.  Meldreih  (church  of  various 
dates  ;  tower  Tran8.-Nonn.,  with  a 
good  arch  toward  the  nave). 
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50ii 
51ii 


J  n.  Shcprtih, 
5livLFojd<m;  and 
53|  m.  Banlon, 

From  Hanton  the  Church  of  Baf 
HnaUm,  1  m.  S.W.,  may  be  vieited. 
ThiJB  is  E.  Eiig.  (nave-orcheB),  Dec. 
(obauoel  windows,  except  the  E., 
which  is  Perp.).  and  Perp.  (nave 
clerestory  and  rooO.  There  is  a  good 
deal  worth  attention  in  the  ohnrch, 
but  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
S.  doorway— fine  E.  Eng.,  much  en- 
riched, ^e  door  itself  is  Dec.  wood- 
work. 

Hadingfidd  Church,  is  1)  m.  N.W. 
of  Harston  Stat  This  is  Norm., 
E.  Eng.,  and  Dec.,  and  contains 
some  good  examples.  The  carved 
bosses  of  the  nave  and  aisle  roofs  are 
fine.  The  tower  is  good  early  Perp., 
very  massive,  with  octagonal  comer- 
turrets  springing  from  buttresses. 
In  the  church  is  the  monument  of 
Dr.  Wendy  (d.  1560),  a  great  bene- 
factor to  Oaius  College,  Cambridge. 
St  Mary's  Abbey,  at  York,  had  an 
estate  here,  which,  on  the  Disso- 
lution, was  bought  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wendy.  His  family  retained  it  till 
about  1710. 

Harlton,  1  m.  W.  of  Haslingfield. 
stands  pleasantly  amon^j:  trees.  The 
i^urch  IS  late  Deo.,  with  lofty  nave 
arcade,  a  good  E.  window,  with 
niches  at  the  side,  and  a  stone 
reredos. 

58}  m.  Cambridge  (see  Bte.  S8). 


ROUTE  39. 

ROYSnrON  TO  HUNTINQOON. 

{Turnpike  Boad,  20  m.) 
The  road  takes  the  line  of  the  old 
Erming  Street  from  Royston  to  Hast- 
ingdon.  Close  to  the  latter  town,  on 
the  rt  bank  of  the  Oose,  is  God- 
manchester,  the  ancient  Durolipoos 
The  "street"  (or  rather  the  ford  on 
it  at  Arrington  bridge)  gives  name 
to  the  hundred  of  Ermiiigfoid  (or 
Armingford),  through  which  it 
passes.  This  Ermingford  is  fke 
•* Earmingaford  "— the  "ford  of  the 
Earmings"  —  given  by  Edgar  to 
the  monks  of  Ely;  and  Dr.  Guest 
('Roman  Ways')  suggests  that  the 
Earmings  are  the  **  men  of  the  £ann. 
or  fen  land— the  Norse  earme= bog- 
earth,  taking  place  of  the  A-S. 
gyrwe  =  a  fen.  Cambridgeshire,  he 
adds,  was  the  very  centre  of  the 
Danitih  settlements  in  this  part  of 
England  during  the  9th  oentory. 

Leaving  Royston,  the  road  crosses 
the  country  of  low  and  open  chalk 
hills  which  range  along  tlw  norttiem 
limits  of  Herts  and  Essex,  and  enten 
on  the  blue  gait  cbiefiy  prevailing 
in  this  S.E.  part  of  Oanibridgeshirp. 
On  reaching  the  chalk  downs  above 
Royston,  the  straight  line  of  the 
Erming  Street  is  seen  descendinc 
into  the  fen  country,  which  stretch^ 
away  northward  as  far  as  the  evc 
can  reach. 

[The  extreme  8  J«.  comer  of  Oun- 
bridgeshire  contains  little  of  interesL 
(At  Batfngboume^  1  m.  off  the  rD»i 
1.  (2  m.  from  Royston),  is  a  Cl^ 
which  is  chiefly  Dec.,  the  chancel 
being  especially  good.    From  an  old 
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book  of  obuFchwardens'  aooounts  it 
appears  tltat  *  The  Playe  of  the  Holy 
Martyr  Sernt  Georgfi'  wa«  repre- 
sented in  this  yillagb  in  1511,  on  St. 
Margaret's  Day,  with  much  solemnity. 
The  neighboaring  villages  oontri- 
bated  toward  the  expenses,  and  the 
parish  bought  6  sheep  and  3  calves, 
besides  chickens  '^ror  the  gentle- 
men." 1  m.  S.  W.  of  Basingboume 
is  Litlington,  adjoining  the  line  of  the 
Aiihwell  Street  (see  Kte.  38)  where, 
in  1821,  some  remarkable  Roman 
relifs  were  discovered.  These  were 
found  between  the  site  of  Litlington 
ell.  and  the  Ashwell  Street,  on  strips 
of  unenclosed  land  long  known  as 
**  Heaven's  walla,"  and  supposed  to 
be  haunted.  The  remaius  were 
those  of  an  **  XJstrinum  " — a  walled 
enclosure  in  whicii  the  remains  of 
the  ordinary  dead  were  burned  and 
ihcir  ashes  enclosed  in  urns  of 
earthenware — without  much  cost  or 
cei)3mony.  In  this  case  the  ^^  Ustri- 
num  "  was  a  square  of  about  390  ft. 
There  were  great  heaps  of  wood- 
ashes  at  the  S.E.  and  8.  W.  angles  of 
the  enclosure,  no  doubt  the  remains 
of  the  funeral  piles.  Numerous  urns 
and  vases  were  found,  including 
household  vessels  of  gla<s,  in  which 
'the  relics  from  the  pile  had  been 
gathered.  These  are  now  in  the 
library  of  Glare  College.  Cambridge, 
to  which  society  the  estate  belongs. 
A  little  N.  of  the  IJstrinum  are  iLe 
foundations  of  a  villa  (see  *Ar- 
cbsDologia,'  vol.  zxvi.).  Litlington 
**  Sheen,"  or  spring-head,  doubtless 
supplied  the  small  Koman  fort,  now 
called  Limlow  Hill,  A  m.  to  the  S. 
3  m.  8.E.  of  Basingboume  is  the 
CK  of  SUepie  Mordent  of  which  only 
the  nave,  of  E.  Eng.  character,  re- 
niains.  In  the  reign  of  Jas.  II.  the 
tower  fell,  and  destroyed  the  chancel. 
The  Ch,  of  Ouilden  Morden,  1  m.  N., 
is  worth  a  visit  The  chancel  is 
Perp.,  with  a  modem  £.  window, 
and  tiie  original  sacristy  on  the  N. 
side  ;  the  nave,  late  E.  Eng.,  except 
the  three  easternmost  arches  on  the 


S.  side,  which  are  Dec.  and  later. 
The  aisle  windows  are  Perp.  inser- 
tions. 'J'he  dlerestory  is  Perp.  The 
tower  is  fine  and  massive  Perp.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  oh., 
however,  is  its  very  perfect  rood- 
loft,  Dec.  with  slender  oanded  shafts, 
painted;  but  no  doubt  in  fao-simile 
of  its  original  colouring.  On  the 
front  are  figures  of  Sti  Ethelwold 
and  St.  Edmund  The  whole  stmo- 
ture  stands  out  into  the  nave  fiill 
7*  ft.  from  the  chancel,  and  on  each 
side  of  passage  under  it  into  the 
chancel  are  two  of  these  verses : — 

'Ad   mortem  diram,  Ihera,  de   me   cape 
curam: 
Vitem    venturam    post    mortem    ndde 


Fac  me  oonfcaum,  rogo  te  Deoa,  ante 

receflinm; 
Et  poet  deoeasnm  oelo  mihl  dirige  gres- 

sum." 

No  name  appears.  The  screen  may 
nerhans  have  been  erected,  or  may 
have  Deen  painted,  by  a  monk  of 
Barnwell  Abbey,  close  to  Cambridge, 
to  which  house  the  ch.  belonged.)] 

At  5  m.  from  Royston— (at  Arring- 
ton,  a  corruption  of  Ermington- 
bridge,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
richest  pastures  in  the  county) — the 
Erming  Street  crosses  a  high-road 
ranning  from  Cambridge.  This  fol- 
lows the  hue  of  a  branch  of  the 
Akeman  Street,  which  passed  from 
Cambridge  to  Oirenoetter.  Soon  after 
crossing  this  road,  the  enclosures 
of  Wimpole  appear  rt.,  and  at  6i 
m.  from  Royston  the  tourist  reaches 
WimpoU  Park  (Earl  of  HardwickeX 
where  are  some  interesting  pic 
tures,  John  Chicheley  of  fiigham 
Ferrers,  great-nephew  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  settled  at  Wim- 
pole in  the  reign  of  Hen.  YI.  From 
him  the  estate  descended  to  Sir 
Thomas  Chicheley,  Master  of  the 
Ordnance  in  the  reign  of  Chas.  IL, 
and  this  Sir  Thomas,  in  1686,  sold  it 
to  Sir  John  C^utler.  Wimpole  8ub> 
sequently  passed  into-  the  hands  of 
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Edward  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
sold  it  in  1739  to  Fhttip,  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  tbe  Lord  GlianoeUor. 
The  bouse  is  of  brick.  The  central 
part  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Chiche- 
ley,  about  1632;  the  wings  were 
added  by  Lord  Oxford,  and  cunsidei^ 
able  alterations  and  additions  were 
made  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke. 
Wimpole  is  one  of  the  few  places 
in  this  county  which  display  really 
fine  timber.  The  park  contains  about 
300  acres,  and  stretching  away  from 
the  front  of  the  house  la  an  avenue 
2|  m.  in  lenKth.  Of  the  picturee  the 
most  important  are  : — 

Large  Drawing  Boom, —Lord  Hard- 
wicke, by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Here  are  also  two  children  in  marble, 
by  Bauehj  of  Berlin. 

SinaUDiningBoom,—BubeM:  Two 
old  men.  "Powerful  and  clear." 
Portrait  of  the  Marquis  Spinola,  in 
rich  armour.  '^Of  refined  and  ani- 
mated conception." — Waagen.  (The 
passages  within  inverted  oonmias  are 
all  from  Dr.  Waagen's  '  Treasures  of 
Art.')  Zuoehero:  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh— young — ^half-length,  in  silver 
armour.  **  The  resolute  charac- 
ter is  well  expressed  in  his  deli- 
cate features."  Vandyck:  Portrait 
of  David  Ryokart,  the  painter.  Of 
the  frequent  repetitions  of  this  por- 
trait the  best  is  in  the  gallery  at 
Dresden.  A  male  portrait  in  armour, 
and  two  of  unknown  ladies.  Sebae- 
tian  dd  Piombo:  Man  in  a  black 
dress.  **The  serious  and  dignified 
individuality  is  worthily  conceived." 
Jan  van  Ravettyn :  Spehnan,  the 
antiquary.  Dated  1628,  and  be- 
queathed by  his  heir  to  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke.  '^Judging  from 
the  style  of  the  very  tniUifcd  con- 
ception, and  the  clear  and.soft  paint- 
ing, I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to 
this  painter."  But  Waagen  calls  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  bom  at  Congham, 
in  Norfolk,  in  1561,  "the  learned 
Dutchman,  Heiiuich  Spelman,"  and 


this  curious  mistake  may  have  led 
him  to  assign  the  portrait  to  Jao 
van  Ravc^yn.  Spelman  wears  a 
yellow  cone-shaped  cap,  edged  with 
lace.  The  stem  severe  oountenan<v 
well  befits  the  author  of  the  '  Essay 
of  Sacrilege,'  but  is  not  pr^KKwas* 
ing. 

The  Gallery,— Contdiua  Jwtsen,  f  ?  : 
Portrait  of  Ben  Jonson.  Unknoitn : 
Portrait  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the  astro- 
nomer. Fandyefe:  Portraits  of  Hen- 
derakas  du  Booys  and  wife.  ^  Both 
are  refined  in  composition,  and  of 
bmad  and  masterly  painting  in  a 
subdued  brownish  tone.**  AUmso 
Cano:  Portrait  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
'*  The  noble  and  thoughtful  features 
are  admirably  rendered  in  delicate* 
drawing  and  in  powerful  colouring.^ 
Annibale  Carracd:  Portrait  of  a 
monk. 

Boom  next  (he  C^aUery —Fa!v»a 
Veeehio:  Virgin  and  Child,  the 
Archangel  Michael  behind.  ''The 
heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint  of 
noble  character  and  expresston." 
Cayp:  View  on  the  Mass.  /.  J? 
Ko^coek :  An  agitated  Sea.  Tattcrv : 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  Sculp- 
ture and  flowers  round  bj  Ferdi- 
nand vanKeeeeL 

Next  Boom.—PhUip  Weuvermamt: 
A  Man  on  a  Grey  Horae.  **  A  very 
small  but  delicate  picture.** 

Next  Boom.— Peter  Neef:  Tmo 
Interiors  of  Chuxches.  *^  ^fery  good 
pictures."  WaVter :  Portrait  of  Gene- 
ral Lambert,  in  armour. 

Larae  Dining  Boom— Sir  JoAu^ 
Beyndda :  The  Marquis  of  Roekinc^ 
ham,  in  robes  as  K.G.  Lovd  Hard> 
wioke,  son  of  the  Chancellor.  Oth»<r 
pictures  of  interest  in  the  faoo^ 
are— Ed.  VI..  aged  S  (dated  154*:r). 
ascribed  to  Hctbein;  Queen  ESisk- 
beth  (half-length,  young):  Heorr, 
Prince  of  Wales  (eldest  son  of  Jas.  L) . 
Isaac  Barrow,  the   divine.    Master 
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of  Trinity  College;  and  Matthew 
Prior,  a  fireauent  viaitor  at  Wimpole 
in  Lord  Oxford's  time. 

The  library  is  extensWe,  and  a 
large  collection  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hfl^wicke's  "  state  papers  "  is  pre- 
served here.  There  is  a  chapel, 
painted  by  Sir  John  Thomhill. 

Wimpole  Ch^  which  stands  in  the 
park,  is  a  nondescript  Qrecian  build- 
ing, dating  from  1729.  In  it  is  a 
recnmbent  effigy  of  the  late  Lord 
Bardwicke. 

(The  chnrches  of  ArringUm  and 
Croydon,  1.  of  the  road,  are  of  little 
interest.  Ecut  Hatley  Ch.  is  early 
Dec.  That  of  HaOey  St  George, 
Pern.,  bnt  much  spoiled,  contains  a 
good  brass  for  Baldwlu  St.  George, 
1425.) 

Soon  after  leaving  Wimpole,  the 
road  crosses  the  line  of  rly.  between 
Cambridge  and  Bedford  (see  Rte. 
40),  which  has  a  station  here  named 
the  "Old  North  Road  Stat."  At 
10  m.  rt.  of  the  road  is  Bourne  Hall, 
a  seat  of  Lord  Delawarr.  Here  the 
country  is  really  pretty.  There  is 
much  wood,  and  the  ground  is  well 
broken  and  varied.  Bourne  Ch.  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  chancel  is 
early  Perp. ;  the  nave  arches  and 
the  chancel  arch,  Trans.-Norm.  ;  Ihe 
transepts,  Dec.  The  tower,  at  the 
W.  end,  is  massive  £.  Eng.  (ciro. 
1260).  Its  windows  and  lofty  but- 
tresses should  be  noticed.  Bourn 
HaU  stands  on  the  site  of  a  oastle 
(of  which -the  moat  remains),  which 
was  the  head  of  the  barony  of  Picot 
of  Cambridge,  sheriff  of  Cambrid^e- 
ahire  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey.  This  castle  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  Barons' 
Wars  -^temp.  Hen.  HI.).  The  ch.  of 
Bourne,  witii  a  chapel  in  the  oastle, 
was  given  by  Picot  to  the  Augus- 
tiaians  of  Barnwell,  whose  priory 
was  founded  by  him. 

[Essex,  #c.] 


(The  churches  of  Long  Stow  and 
Little  Gransden,  1.  of  the  road,  both 
contain  R  Eng.  portions,  but  are  of 
little  interest.) 

At  11  m.  the  rood  passes  through 
the  village  of  CaxUm.  The  Ch.  is 
E.  Eng.  ( chancel),  and  Perp.  (nave 
and  aisle).  The  George  Inn,  in  the 
Tillage,  is  a  Jacobean  house,  worth 
notice.  Oaxton  was  certainly  not 
(as  has  been  asserted)  the  birthplace 
of  the  famous  printer,  who  tells  us 
himself  that  he  was  born  "in  the 
weald  of  Kent.**  It  has  scarcely  a 
better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
birthplace  of  Matthew  Paris,  the 
chronicler  of  St.  Alban's.  There  is 
no  real  authority  for  such  a  state- 
ment, and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand on  what  grounds  it  has  been 
made. 

(3  m.  N.W.  of  Caxton  is  ChOderley, 
whicli  early  in  the  16th  centy.  be- 
came the  property  of  Sir  John  Cutts, 
whose  father,  another  Sir  John  Cutts, 
was  the  builder  of  Horeham  Hall, 
in  Essex.  Elizabeth,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  reign,  when  "  the  sick- 
ness "  was  in  London,  sent  the 
Spanish  ambassador  to  be  housed 
and  cared  for  by  Sir  John  Cutts,  at 
Childerley  Hall.  The  ambassador, 
says  Fuller,  "conceived  himself  dis- 
paraged to  be  sent  to  one  of  so  short 
a  name,"  but  soon  found  that  *'  what 
the  knight  lacked  in  length  of  name 
he  made  up  in  largeness  of  entertain- 
ment." — Worthies,  Cambridgeshire. 
After  the  seizure  of  Chas.  I.  bv 
Comet  Joyce  at  Holmby  ( June,  1644) 
the  king  was  brought  to  this  house, 
then  occupied  by  Lady  Cutts,  a 
widow ;  and  he  was  waited  on  here 
by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  who 
ordered  his  removal  to  Newmarket. 
The  hall,  much  lessened  in  size,  and 
occupied  by  a  farmer,  contains  a 
wainscoted  room,  said  to  be  that  in 
which  the  king  slept    The  ch.  was 

EuUed  down,  and  the  parish  depopu- 
ited,  by  Sir  John  Cutts,  in  the  reign 
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of  Ghas.  I.,  for  the  sake  of  enlargiDg 
and  improTiog  his  park.) 

1  m.  beyond  Gaxton  the  road 
crosses  the  turnpike  road  from  Gam- 
bridge  to  St,  Neot's.  (On  the  St 
Neot's  rood,  1. 1}  m.  is  EUide^,  where 
the  ch.  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Saint 
Pandiona,  daughter  of  **a  king  of 
the  Scots,"  who  took  refuge  from  her 
persecutors  in  a  nunnery  at  Eltisley, 
died  there,  and  was  buried  near  a 
well  called  by  her  name,  whence,  in 
the  14th  centy.,  her  remains  were 
"  translated  "  into  the  ch.  ElUsley 
also  possessed  what  were  asserted  to 
be  the  relics  of  St.  Wendreth,  or 
Wendreda,  a  personage  as  nearly 
mjrthical  as  St.  Pandiona.  Nothing 
is  known  of  either,  nor  of  the  nun- 
nery said  to  have  once  existed  here. 
(For  St.  Wendreda's  relics — which 
the  author  of  the  'Liber  Eliensis' 
declares  were  once  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  monastory^-see  mareh^ 
Bte.  86.)  The  ch.  has  good  E.  Eng. 
portions.  The  Cfe.  of  rrocrton,  1  m.  be- 
yond Eltisley,  is  chiefly  Perp.) 

There  is  nothing  tliat  calls  for 
notice  before  reaching  the  border  of 
the  county,  except  the  Ch.  of  Elnoorth, 
2  m.  rt.  of  the  road.  This  is  early 
Dec.  throughout,  and  interesting. 
The  piscina  and  sedllia  deserre 
special  notice.  There  is  some  good 
wood-work,  and  a  monument  for 
Samuel  Disbrowe,  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  Scotland  during  the 
Givil  War.  He  bought  the  manor  of 
Elsworth,  which,  together  with  the 
ch.,  was  the  property  of  Bamsey 
Abbey  from  a  very  early  period  until 
the  INsBolution. 

The  churches  of  Papworth  St. 
Everard  and  Papworth  St  Agnes 
are  uninteresting.  Here  the  (Cam- 
bridgeshire border  is  passed.  2  m, 
beyond  it  Godmanchester  is  reached, 
and  across  the  river  Onse  isHtinttn^- 
«2on  (see  Handbook  for  HunUngdon" 
shire).  ^ 


BOUTE  40. 

CAMBRiOQE  TO  BEOPORa 

(London  and  N.-Wodem  BaOmay.} 

The  first  station  on  this  line  is  at 
Xonff  Bridge,  wheie  the  oM 
Akeman  Street  crossed  the  Bcmra 
brook,  a  feeder  of  the  Cool  At  a 
tumulus  called  HeyhiU,  near  Laid'* 
Bridge,  a  chain  with  ooHars  ftr  ogq- 
dnotii^  captives  was  fomid.  It  is 
now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Mnseion. 
At  CoaAerton,  1  m.  N.W.,  a  largo 
Boman  villa  was  diaooTered  in  1842. 
On  one  of  the  tiles  was  the  imptesBini 
of  a  dog's  foot  and  on  another  that 
of  a  nailed  shoe,  resembling  a  modem 
one.  Both  impiessionB  most  haw 
been  made  when  the  tiles  wete  soft 
Gomberton  is  fiunons  fbr  its  oonoosi 
ancient  maze,  in  font  of  the  National 
SohooL  It  has  been  pared  with 
pebbles,  bat  is,  no  doabt,  of  great 
antiquitv.  Snch  maxes  are  fiwEod  ai 
many  places  in  England  and  else- 
where, and  seem  to  have  been  nsed 
in  certain  games,  such  as  that  called 
•'Tioytown."  All  the  learning  ob 
the  sulyeot  will  be  found  in  the  B«v. 
E.  Trollope*s  paper  in  the*  ArehsBol 
Journal,'  vol.  xv. 

ConiberUm  Ch.isE.Eng.aiMiPieif. 
(In  Toft  Ch,  (Um.  W.^^ttberto!:' 
is  a  very  gooa  wooden  rool  Tbt 
whole  oh.  is  Peip.  The  Ckmrekm  ct 
Caldeeoi  and  Hofdwidce  (both  K.  cf 
Toft)  are  Perp.,  but  this  groop  <^ 
churches  is  of  no  great  interest  TLr 
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two  Evertdem,  8.  of  the  Lord's  Bridge 
Station,  are  both  poor  —  Great 
fiversden,  Perp.;  Little  Eyeraden, 
Dec.) 
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At  Old  North  Boad  Stat.,  at  Uttle 
K.  of  Wimpole  (see  Rte.  89),  the 
road  croflfies  the  Erming  Street. 
Kingtton  Ch.  (2  m.  N.W.)  is  Deo. 
and  Perp.,  bat  hardly  worth  a  Yisit 

Hence  the  ,rly.  paoBes  throuKh  a 
oompaFatively  wooded  comer  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, to' 

GamUngayBiAt.  The  village  here 
was  of  some  importaDoe  before  the 
neiflrhbovriiig  town  of  Potton,  in  Bed- 
fordfihiTe,  carried  off  its  trade  and  its 
market.  Gamlingay  is  now  only 
noticeable  as  having  belonged,  for 
the  most  part,  to  Sir  George  Down- 
ing, the  founder,  W  his  will,  of 
Downing  College,  inOambridge  (see 
Bte.  38).  The  great  honse  boilt 
here  by  him  was  palled  down  in 
1776.  The  Ch,  is  Deo.  and  Perp., 
and  is  of  some  interest.  There  are 
large  porches  with  groined  vaalts. 
(The  N".  porch  has  a  room  over  it.) 
The  rood-screen,  which  remains,  is 
eariyPerp. 

The  rectory  belongs  to  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  Its  estate  fotms 
what  is  called  the  **  Manor  of  the 
Mertonage,"  and  was  pert  of  the  en- 
dowmentjnven  to  the  college  by  its 
founder,  Walter  de  Merlon. 

From  Gamlingay  the  rly.  tnms  S., 
soon  crosses  the  Oimbridgeshire  bor- 
der, and  proceeds  by  Potton,  Sandy 
Junction,  and  Blnnham  to  BedfonL 
(see  Handbook  for  Bedfordthin). 


ROUTE  41. 

CAMBRIDGE  TO  SUDBURY,  BY 
HAVERHILL 

XBranch  of  Great  Eastern  lUy.} 

From  Cambridge  to  Shelford  the 
line  is  the  same  as  the  main  line 
from  Cambridge  to  London.    At 

8}  m.  Shelfobd  JuNa  the  line 
toward  Melfbrd  and  Sudbory 
branches  L 

Passing  Babraham  and  Sawston 
(for  both  see  Rte.  38),  the  first  stat. 
beyond  Shelford  is 

7im.^5jnatonStat.  Theohorches 
of  Greet  and  Little  Abington  have 
E.  Eng.  portions,  bat  are  of  no  great 
interest.  An  ancient  entrenchment 
called  the  Brent  or  Pampisford  Ditch 
runs  from  Abington  to  Pampisford. 
Bildenham  Ch^  about  1  m.  from 
Abington  Stat,  deserves  a  visit,  for 
the  sake  of  the  monuments  it  con- 
tains. The  cb.  itself  is  for  the  most 
part  E.En^.,  with  Perp.  additions. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  are  the 
effigies,  in  wood,  of  an  unknown 
knight  and  lady— temp.  Ed.  L(?) 
The  knight  is  cross-legged.  There 
is  also  a  Dec.  canopied  toml\  witii 
braues  of  Robert  de  Paris  (1879) 
and  his  wife.  The  figures  are  kneel- 
ing by  a  floriated  cross  with  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  the  head.  Robert 
de  Paris  is  not  in  armour,  but  wears 
the  short  "  cote  bardie  '*  buttoned  up 
in  front,  and  a  long  mantle.  Other 
bratses  in  the  chancel  are— Henry 
Paris,  1472,  and  wife,  an  early 
example  of  complete  plate-armour; 
and  Henry  Ptois,  1466  (with  the 
lance  rest).  The  probable  dates  of 
these  brasses  are  copied  from  Hunes' 
X  2 
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*  Manual,'  and  were  supplied  from  a 
MS.  pedigree  of  the  Paris  &mily  in 
Pembroke  Coll.  Library.  Robert  de 
Paris  was  of  Carmarthen,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  lord  of 
Hildersham,  though  he  has  a  brass 
in  the  oh.  The  family  were  here 
from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  eenty. 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The 
Bustelers  were  at  Hildersham  before 
them. 

(2|  m.  E.  of  Hildersham  is  BaU- 
ham, where  is  a  large  and  fine  Dec. 
and  Perp.  Ch,  On  the  wav  to  it  the 
ridge  of  tlie  Gog-Magog  hdls— *^  the 
pleasant  hills  of  Balsham,"  as  they 
are  called  by  Hen.  Huntingdon  — 
is  crossed,  along  which  ran  the 
branch  of  the  **  Via  Devana,"  which 
passed  from  Cambridge  to  Colchester. 
Connected  with  this  road  is  the  camp 
at  Wandlebury(Rte.S3),  near  whicn 
are  many  tumuli.  Balsbam  Ch.  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  John 
de  Sleford,  master  of  the  wardrobe 
to  Edw.  III.,  and  rector  of  the  place. 
He  died  in  1401  (Lysons).  The 
tower  and  chancel  are  certainly 
earlier  (early  Dec.),  the  nave  early 
Perp.  and  fine.  The  stalls  in  the 
chancel  were  Sleford's  work.  In  this 
ch.  are  2  vei^  large  and  fine  hraste^ 
alone  deserving  a  visit.  In  the  chan- 
cel is  that  of  John  de  Sleford,  re- 
builder  of  the  ch.  He  wears  a  rich 
cope,  in  front  of  which  are  figures  of 
saints  under  canopies.  At  the  sides 
is  his  monogram,  which  also  occurs 
on  the  morse  of  the  cope.  Above 
are  the  arms  of  England  and  France, 

Quarterly;  and  the  same  impaling 
[lose  of  Philippa  of  Hainault,  to 
whom  John  de  Sleford  was  chaplain. 
Round  the  brass  runs  a  long  inscrip- 
tion, recording  that — 

"Jon   Sleford  dictus,  Rector,  mnndo  que 
rellctos 
Bursa  non  Btrlctns.  Jaoet  bic  sub  marmore 
pictus. 

Eccleslam  struxit  banc  nunquam  postea 

luxit  '^ 

H«c  fecit  stalla       .       .       ." 


The  three  crowns  on  this  bran  are 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Ely,  to 
which  convent  the  manor  belonged. 
The  other  brass,  in  the  nave,  is 
that  of  John  Blodwell,  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph's  (d.  1462).  He,  too,  wears  a 
rich  cope,  with  figures  of  saints  at 
the  sides.  There  are  12  Latin  versea, 
which  record  that  the  dean  **  kmgo 
tempore  oecus  erat." 

There  seems  to  have  been  an 
ancient  tradition  that  Balsham  suf- 
fered unusually  during  the  terriUe 
devastation  by  the  CSkues  of  Oam- 
bridgeshire  and  East  Angliain  1010, 
the  last  year  of  resistance  to  Swend. 
According  to  Bromton  (whose  autho- 
rity for  the  faot  is  small,  though  be 
may  represent  some  local  traditioaX 
the  Duies,  on  their  way  from  Cam- 
bridge into  Essex,  massaored  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Balsham,  except  one 
man,  who  defended  himself  on  a  step 
of  the  ch.  tower  against  the  whole 
host. 

A  little  beyond  Balsham  Ch.  be- 
gins the  Fleam  Dyke,  which  nma 
from  the  wooded  country  of  the 
Essex  border  to  the  Cam  al  Fen 
Ditton(8ee.Rte.S4}. 

The  stat  beyond  Abington  is 
10|  m.  Linton.  Here  the  chalk 
hills  are  higher,  and  there  are  pate  b^ 
of  wood.  lAfdcn  Ch^  of  do  great 
interest,  is  Dec  and  Perp.  It  ooo* 
tains  some  monum^its  of  the  Paria 
family.  There  was  an  alien  prioiy 
here — a  oell  of  the  Abbey  of  SI 
Jacutus  de  Insula,  in  Britanny  (dio> 
oese  of  Dole).  After  the  aeiziue  by 
the  crown  of  such  alien  odls,  it  wi^ 
granted  to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cam- 
bridge. At  Barham,  in  Linton  pari«K 
waa  a  priory  of  CnUehed  Frian, 
founded  before  1292,  and  ftttacbod 
to  Welnetham  Priory,  in  SuiTcft. 
Barham  Hall  (near  which  are  sosa^ 
unintelligible  entrenchmenta)  occu- 
pies its  site.  From  Linton  we  Boa& 
reach 

I2i  m,  BarUow  8iaL  (Heceistbe 
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junction  of  a  short  branch  Ime  which 
runs  rt  by  Saffron  Walden  to  the 
Audley  End  Stat,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Bly.  (see  Essex, 
Bte.  11).  The  tumuli  called  the 
Bartlow  Hillp,  well  known  to  anti- 

3uarie8,  are  oonspicuouafirom  the  rly. 
t  waa  at  first  proposed  (in  1863)  to 
carry  the  rly.  between  two  of  these 
tumuli,  cutting  away  the  base  on 
either  side.  The  committee  of  the 
Archsdological  Institute  interfered; 
and  an  amended  line  was  adopted, 
though  not  without  some  injury  to 
the  grave  mounds.  In  cutting  be- 
tween the  hills  it  was  found  that  the 
chalk  makes  here  a  deeper  dip  than 
in  the  adjacent  parts;  and  at  this 
spot  a  quantity  of  human  bones  were 
found  in  the  earth  above  the  chalk, 
enough  to  form  15  complete  skele- 
tona,  proving  that  below  the  base  of 
the  hills  (Boman  tumuli)  there  had 
been  earlier  interments.  There  are 
4  hills  or  tumuli.  Excavations  were 
made  in  them  in  1832,  1835,  and 
1838;  and  the  objects  then  found 
were  fully  described  by  Mr.  Gage 
Bokewode  in  the '  Archnologia'  (vols. 
xxT.  zxyi.zzviii.).  The  hills  and  their 
contents  are  unquestionably  of  the 
Boman  period.  Some  remarkable 
glaas  vessels  were  disinterred :  but, 
unfortunately,,  many  of  the  relics 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  Easton 
Lodge  m  1847  (see  Essex,  Bte.  8) 
The  Bartlow  Hills  are  on  the  Easton 


Ch,  is  of  some  interest. 
It  is  Dec.  and  Perp.,  with  a  round 
tower  (early  Deo.?). 

Lieaving  Bartlow,  the  rail  passes, 
I.,  Eonehialhf  lung  the  stately  resi- 
dence of  the  Alingtons.  But  the 
glories  of  Horseheath  have  passed 
away.  It  had  been  a  lordship  of  the 
Argentines,  a  great  Norman  house, 
whose  two  heiresses,  at  the  dose  of 
the  reign  of  Hen.  V.,  married  two 
brothers,  Alingtons.  One  sister  died, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Argentine 
lands  came  to  the  other,  whose  hus- 


band fixed  his  residence  at  Horse- 
heath.  They  were  a  distinguished 
race.  Sir  William  A.Iington  fell  at 
Bosworth.  His  son,  Sir  Giles,  died 
1522,  and  has  a  stately  monument  in 
the  ch.  CharlcM  I.  created  William 
Alington,  Baron  Alington  of  Killard, 
County  (jork.  Charles  II.  advanced 
his  son  to  an  Engli&h  peerage,  making 
him  Baron  Alington  of  Wymondley, 
— a  lordship  which  gave  him  and  his 
successors  the  right  to  **  carry  the 
king  the  first  draught  of  drink  in  a 
silver  cup  at  his  coronation."  Horse^ 
heath  was  sold  by  the  Alingtons 
about  1700  to  John  Bromley,  grand- 
father of  the  first  Lord  Montfort. 
There  was  a  very  stetely  house  here, 
built  by  WM,  a  pupil  of  Inigo 
Jones,  for  Lord  Alington.  The  Lords 
Montfort  pulled  it  down,  and  allowed 
the  park  to  be  broken  up.  AUngtona 
and  Montforte  have  left  no  very  good 
reputation  behind  them.  One  Sir 
Giles  Alington  married  his  own 
niece,  and  was  compelled  to  do  pen- 
ance at  Pauls  Cross  (1631).  The 
extravagance  of  the  Moutforts  is  still 
fresh  in  Horseheath  tradition.  The 
Church  is  Dec.  and  Perp.  Besides 
Alington  monumeote,  it  conteins  a 
large  brass  for  Sir  John  de  Argen- 
tine. 1382. 

rt.  of  the  rly.  are  the  churches 
of  Shudy  Camp%  and  CoMtU  Camps, 
both  Perp.,  but  hardly  worth  a  visit. 

At  Castle  Camps  are  the  moat  and 
foundations  of  a  castie  which  be- 
longed to  the  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford, 
from  the  Conquest  until  1580.  The 
eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Vere,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Hen.  YIII.,  succeeded 
to  the  earldom,  was  called  *'Littie 
John  of  Camps,"  from  his  residence 
here.  The  greater  part  of  the  castie 
fell  in  1738.  In  Bucks  drawing 
(1731)  considerable  remains  are 
shown.    There  was  a  large  park. 

The  rly.  reaches,  at 

18}  m.  HaverhUl  (see  Essex,  Bte. 
9). 
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Barrows,  xi6, 161. 

Barsbam,  188. 

Eaiit,  Manor  House,  joo. 

Bartlow,  460. 

Barton,  Bernard,  the  Quaker 
Pt>el.  151. 

Broad,  240b 

Church,  142. 

^— Hall,  140,  i8f;  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  books; 
141. 

Turf  Church,  240. 

Baslngboume.  454. 

Battle  Bridge,  95. 

Bawburgb,  228. 

Bralings,  Greats  Church  of, 
X50. 

,  Little,  Church  of,  15a 

Beaupr^  Hall,  451. 

Beccles.  18a 

Church,  190. 

Fen,  190, 

Junction,  x6y. 

BedeU  William,  Bishop  of 
Kilmore,  41. 

Bedford  Level,  407. 

River,  New,  442. 

-3—  River,  Old.  441. 

Beeiiton,  261. 

— -  Church,  246^ 


BOSMERE. 

Beeston  Heath,  2*9. 

Hrioiy,  26x. 

Belaoi^  Cbnrcfa,  244. 
Belcbamp  Hall,  65. 

Walter  Cburch.  6j 

Beldgh  Abbey,  51. 
Belhua.  6u 

Bdthorae  VIoBiSek  na 
BeltoQ  Churdi,  171. 
Benacre  HaO,  169^  ' 
Bmfleet,  South,  xa. 
Bennef »«t-Holin,  St^  140^ 
Bentl^,  Great,  Gfaordi  <  58. 

Green,  St. 

i  LItUe,  Church  c€,  f*. 

JuDctkn  to  BadWh  . 

118. 

Stat.  108. 

Berechurch,  4X. 
Bergholt,  Ess^  X07. 

*  Church  of,  X07. 

Bicknacre  Prtory.  26. 
KCTingAbh?y.J97. 
BiUerlcay.  52. 
Btnham  Abbey.  26}. 
Birchanger  Cbmch,  97. 
BlrdbrookSut..7f. 
Bl^s  Stortford,   95.  49; 

Church,  05 ;  Iniu,  05. 
Bixley  Hall.  195. 
Black  Bank,  442. 
Blackwater,  or  Psaai  Biw, 
_a9.  yK  51,  lof. 
Blackmore.  24. 
Blake  Hall.  8a 
Blakeney,  262. 
BlickUng,  Church  at,  2C4. 
-—  Hall.  2<  J.  ^ 

Bloomfleld,  Robnt.  AQtlwrv<f 

•The  Faimer'a  Boy,*  144. 

I8x. 
Blundeston  Churdi,  I'Mk 
Blunfs  Walla.  51. 
Blythburgh.  x6|. 
—  Church,  x6i. 
Blytbe  River,  i6t,  164. 
Blytheford.  x6j. 
Bocking.44. 
Boreham  Chuicfa,  «6. 

Home,  26, 27. 

Borley  Church.  661. 
Borou^  Green,  ^xx 
Borrow.  George.  168. 
Boamere  Lake,  x  74. 
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BOTBBDALE. 

Boteadale  Chttpel,  i8i. 
—  Omnmar  School,  i8a. 
Botolph'a,  8L,  56. 
BottfahMQ,  19Q. 
fioorne  Churco,  457. 

HaII.4f7. 

Bower  HmH  75. 
■  Hocwe,  19. 
Bowers  Olfford,  12. 
Bozford  Cbarcfa,  12a 
BoxtedCharcb,iaj. 

UalLiii. 

BoylAod  HaU,  191. 
Brwlfleld  Ghnicn,  60. 125. 
— -  Oombnst,  125. 

Hall.  125. 

—^  QL  Clares  125. 
Bradwell  Chuch,  Eaiex,  44. 

Hiai.44. 

BradweU    Chi 

BrainBlTer.  49. 


hnrch,   Soiblk, 


Bralntree,  41. 

,  8L  Michttl' 

.41 


[IB  Qmrch, 


finmfleld  Cfanrch.  165. 

Hall,  165. 

0.k.  165. 

Bnmrord  Manor,  171. 
BrampCoo  Station,  165. 
Braocasfeer,  |io. 
Bmndoo,  125. 

-  BabUt-waneiM^  i2f. 


Actoo  Ch.  (Sir  Roben  do 
Borea),  121. 

Avelej  (Balpb  deKncTTD- 
ton),6. 

Aylfiham  (unknown),  2$i. 

Baltfaain  (John  Blodwetl). 
460. 

(John  de  Sleford).  46a 

Bamingham,  Nortbwood 
(Henry  PalgraTe,  Anne, 
hia  wife,  and  12  chil- 
dren), tu, 

Bkraham  (Sir  Bobert  Atte- 
Tyc>  188. 

Bllcklbg  (St  Andrew) 
(Sir  K.  l>agworth,  Bo- 
leyn  Familj.aDd  others), 

BoclSig  (John  Doraward), 

44- 
Bowem  GlITord  (Sir  John 

GfffocdX  22. 
Bnunplon    (Playter    Fa- 

milj).  165. 
Bargate  (Sir  William  de 

BaiKate)^  x8i. 
Borwell  (John  Lawrence), 

400. 
Borv   8L   Edmund's   (9L 

Mary's    Ch.)    (Jenkya 

Smith),  lii. 


Cambridge,  Christ's  Col- 
lege (Edward  Harford). 

J8i. 
Chrishall  (Sir  J<dm  de  la 

Pole).  98. 
Clopton   Chapel   (Clopton 

FamilyX  121. 
Goningbam   (Richard   de 

BeItoan)k  zt. 
Daiteoham    (Sir   Thomss 

Urswyk),  5. 
Dereham  (Sd.Kelyng).  279. 
Easton,  LitUe  (Earl  Henry), 

48. 
EUlDg    (Sir  Hugh    Has- 
tings), 280. 
ElT    6tthedral     (Bishop 

SparkeX  4J»- 
Ely    Csthedral    (Bishop 

Hothaml  426. 
Frenze  (  Blennerfassset's 

Family),  192. 
Frrssingflekl      (William 

Brewes),  18$. 
Oorleston  (Sir John  Bacon)k 

17a 
Hadlei^  (miknown),  T19. 
Ualeswortn    (John    Ere- 

rsrd).  164. 
Horkesley     (Robert     de 

Swynboume),  64. 
Harling.  West  (Rolf  Fola- 

flowe),  121. 
Harling,  West  (Baxdwdl 

Family).  J2i. 
Harlow  (Robert  Dtumss- 

Hatley^  George  (Bald- 
win St.  OeoTBe).  457. 

Hellesdon  (carious  brasses), 
228. 

Hildersham     (Robert    de 

Psris  family),  459. 
Ilford,     Little     (Thomas 

Heron),  18. 
Impington  (Sir  John  Bar* 

goyne),446. 
IngraTe    (Margaret   F1ts> 

Lewis),  2X. 
Ipswich  (St.  Nkbolas'  Ch.) 

(Wm.8tyIeX  iif. 
Isleham  (Thomas  Peyton) 

(Bernard  Family).  419. 
Ketteringham      (lliomas 

Heveningham),  27?. 
Klmberley  (John   Wode- 


^171. 
Lavenham  (AUayne  DIs- 

ter),  124. 
Leigh  (Richard  Haddock). 

I  J. 
Lynn.    King's    (SL   Mar- 

garct'ft)  (Adam  de  Wal- 

sokcn),  291. 


BRASSES. 


Lynn,  King's  (St  Margs- 
ref s),  Robert  Braanche), 
291. 

Mark    Hall   (some    good 

Methwold'(Sir  Adam  de 

GlKton).  }2$. 
KarboTxrogh  (Henry  Spel* 

man  and  family),  2861 
NectoQ  (Tbomastfoodwyn). 

282. 
Norwich  Cathedral  (aon  of 

Biahon  HaU).  210. 
,   St  Giles'   (Robert 

Baxter),  219. 
k  8t  John's,  Madder 

Market   (John    Terry), 

219. 
b  St  Peter's  Mancroft 

(Petre  Rede).  2x7. 
Odcendon.  N.  (Sir  WQliam 

PoynU).  8. 
,    S.    (Sir    Ingleram 

Brayn\  8. 
Psston  (Wm.  Psston),  248. 
Rayleif^     (dyiliaii     and 

wife),  51. 
Rickling  (Langley  family^ 

98. 
Rougbam      (Sir      Roger 

Drary),i76. 
Roydon  (Thomas  Colte).94. 
Sawbridgeworth       (Jobn 

l^ventborp),  95. 
Sazham    (John    Eldred). 

Shelfoid  (a  priest),  129. 

,   LiUle   (Roben   de 

fVevfleX  J29. 
Shopland  (Sir  Thomas  de 


Supel).  15. 

Snettisham  1" 


(John  Cramer 
and  family),  108. 
Springfield         (unknown 

SUnst^'  Mount  Fiichet 
(Robertde  BokkyngY  u6u 

8toke-by-Nayland  (Sir  W. 
Tradring),  xio. 

StilToni  (sU  brasses),  8. 

Thurrock.  West  (Hum* 
phrey  Heles,6. 


Trumpingum   (Sir  Roger 
defr        ■         ^      ' 

Jpmim 
Wayie).  8. 


de  Trumplngion).  J96T 
Upminster  (Nicholas 


UpweU    OVilUam    Mow- 

Dray),  4JI. 
Westley    Waterless    (Sir 

John  de  Cftke).  400. 
Wilbarton    (John    Hill), 

Wivenhoe  (William.  Vis- 
count Beaumont),  56. 
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Wood  Ditton  (Henry  Eng- 
liMb).  400 

BraxtMl  Park.  29. 

Brentwood,  lOi 

Bretto.  6. 

Breydon  Water,  172.  aja 

BrlghtllngBea,  56. 

Broada,  Norfolk,  2|8 ;  Barton, 
140;  Breydon,  172,  210; 
FIll^,  2J9;  Frilton,  171; 
Horaey.  i^o;  Hickling. 
240;  Heignam,  240;  lr> 
Btead,  140;  Martham,  240 ; 
Ormaby,  239 ;  Oulton.  iM ; 
Surlingham,  239;  Wrox- 
ham,  241. 

Broke  Hall.  115. 

Brome  HalL  178. 

Brombolm  Priory.  248. 

,  Rood  of.  148. 

Broonifleld  Church,  25. 

Broogham,  Lord,  anecdote  of, 

11' 
Brownrigg,  Ralph,  xio. 
Broxboume  Bury,  9J. 

Church,  9i. 

BrundalU  229. 
Backenham,  New,  120. 

i  Old,  i20. 

— —  Stat^  229. 

BttckhurBtHiU,77. 

Bnlford  Stat,  41. 

Bulmer,  65. 

Bungay,  z»6;    Gaatle,  186; 

Ixm.  186;  Ghurcbee,  187; 

McflBn.  Childa'  Printing  £a- 

tabliBhment,  188. 
Bunn's  Bank,  ]20. 
Bnre  River,  22Q,  2J9,  254. 
Bures  Mount,  04. 

Stat.  64. 

St  Mary,  64. 

Bnxgate  Church.  i8a 
Burgh  Broad.  219. 

OasUe.  171. 

— ~  Church,  171. 
Burllngham,  North,  229. 
Bumhiun,  5$. 

DeepdiOe  Church,  |Xo. 

Market,  274. 

—  Norton  Church,  }ia 
Thorpe,   birthplace    of 

Nelaon.  274. 
Bnrttall  Church,  17}, 
Burston  Stat^  192. 
Burnt  Mm  Stat.  94. 
Bnrwell  Castle,  40a 

Churdi,  400. 

Bury   St.   Edmuhd'b,   125; 

Abbi.'y,       I  jo;       Abbot's 

Bridge,  III;  Botanic  Uar- 

deus,  no;  Churches,  xji; 

Excurelona,  115 ;  Fair,  115 ; 

History    of  St    Edmund 


CAZTOK. 

and  of  his  Monastery.  126; 
Inns,  115 ;  Norman  Tower, 
i|i;  Public  buildings.  X14. 

Bury  St  Edmund's  to  Bun- 
gay and  Beccles,  z8x. 

Butley  Church.  152. 

—  Priory,  If  2. 

Buxhall  Churdi.  X74. 

Buxton,  Sir  T.  FoweU.  258. 

Bylangh  Church,  280. 

Hall.  280. 


CaUter  Cattle,  242. 

St  Edmund's,  194. 

— -  Charch.  19$. 

Caldeoot  Church,  458. 

0am  River,  IxiT,  J2B. 

Cahbkidob,  ija 

— ^,  Excuraiuns  from,  J95. 

,  Index  iOb  ||Z. 

^—  to  Bedford.  458. 

to  Ely,  40$. 

— -—  to  Newmarket,  198. 

to  Sudbury,  459. 

to  Wisbech.  446. 

Oambridge^ire^  liU:  Antf- 
quitles,  Ixiv.;  Boundary 
l>ykes,  Ixv ;  Churdws,  Ixt  ; 
CoUecUons  of  Pictnres, 
Works  of  Art  kc^  Ixvitt.; 
Extent  and  general  cha- 
racter. liU ;  Geology.  Ixviii ; 
History,  liv :  Monastic  re- 
mains, Ixviil ;  Rivera, 
Ixili;  Traveller's  View, 
IxxlL 

Camps  Castle,  461. 

— ^  Shudy,  46X. 

Gampsey  Aah  Statton,  x$5. 

Can  River,  24. 

Canewdon,  5$. 

Oanfleld  Oreat  Church,  49. 

Canvey  Island,  i|. 

(^pel  Church,  xi8. 

—  Stat,  1x8. 
Carlton  Oolvllle,  165. 

Hall,  x6i. 

Carrow,  227. 
Cattle  Acre,  281: 

-~>  Hedingham,  to;  the 
Castle,  7z }  Church  of  St 
Nicholas,  74;  History,  72; 
Keep.  72. 

OatluAere^  Prioiy,  251. 

-~^  Biting,  104;  Alms- 
house, )o6;  Church,  105; 
Hall.  J05. 

Gatfleld,24o. 

Ckvendisb,  145. 

—  Church,  I4f . 
Gawston  Church,  251. 
Caxton.  457. 


O0LCHE8TKB. 

Gemeteqr.  Roman,  ||. 

ChadweU,  xo. 

Chapel     (or    Bootisfari^). 

64. 
Chatteris.  ^48. 
Chehner  Rtver.  24,  M^  ^ 
Chxlmsfobi^  24;  Own  Ex> 

change,  24 ;  Conaty  Jail.  24 ; 

Free  school.  24;  inD&_24; 


29;  ftat  Office. 

25;    Sbirehall,    24;    St. 

Mary's  Ghurdi,  24. 
Ghelsworth  Charch.  124. 
Cheity  Hlnton,  J98. 
Cheshunt  SUt,  91. 
Ghesterford.  Great,  xo6l 

,  Uttkt,  to6. 

Chesterton.  J97. 
Cheveley  Ghnndi,  40f 
——Park,  494. 
Ghevington  Church.  i|6. 
Chigwell  Lane,  79. 

Row,  78. 

^,  St  Mary's  Clmxdi.7«. 

Childerley.  417. 
Chippenham  Cburch,  405. 

Hall.  405. 

Chipping  Ongar.  80b 
Ghittiaham  Stat,  442. 
Ghrlahall.  Ghnich  of,  ot. 

,UtUe.99. 

Ghurdiea.  Englldi,  bctoe  the 

Cooqueit,  xL 
Churches  of  the  Mairithihl 

294. 
Glacloo.  Gnat,  Charch  oC  91 
Clapton.87. 
Clan,    X46;    GMtle.    1^; 

Church,    147;    Inn,  146; 

Priory  of  Aosttai  Frian. 

147 ;  Roman  Gtmp,  148^ 
Clarkaon,    Tlnmaa,    boiiil- 

place  of,  X5a 
Claverlng.  98. 
Claydon.  171. 
Qenchwartoo,  3x1. 
Cley-oext-the-Sea.  362. 
Cllppeaby.  Charch  oC  142. 
QoDUm  Hall.  1761. 
GneDingBaDd,  162. 
CockfleUlHaU.  124,  t6t 
GoggeshalU  la 
Coke  of  Norfolk.  269. 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  birtfaplsoe 

of.  297. 
O0LCHK8TEB,     If ;     Botuu 

Garden,  40;    OHUe.   r^ 

Churches^  13 ;  Histocy.  n; 

Inns.  31 ;  Johnson'*  ^V^ 

33;  King  OmI,  39;  3I> 

seuxn.    37;    Oyvun,  4»« 

PopuUtioQ,     33  i    ^^ 

Buildings.  38;  Siege  o£4c; 

Walla,  34. 
Colchester  to 
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OOLCBESTEfi. 

and  Walton  -  on  -  the-Nase, 
56. 
Colchester  to  ^aTerhlll,  66. 

—  to  Sadibmy,  6f 
Coldbam  Hall.  124. 

Oolne,  Earla,  or  Great  Monks 
CSolne,  67. 

—  Cburcta,  67. 

— ^  KngaliM  Church,  67. 

River,  11,  Ai,  64. 

Valley  BaUway.  66. 

GbltlahaU.  144. 

Combetioii     Church,     458} 

Maie.4$8. 
Combs  Church,  17$. 
Constable,  the  pabtcr,  108. 
Oopford,  Churoi  of,  11. 
Copped,  or  Copt  Hall,  8a 
CorrhighaiD,  Qiarch  of,  11. 
Corton  Church,  17a 
Cbsl]].  John«  birthplace,  il$. 
OoateBKj  HaU,  217. 
CoCoD,  Church  ot,  397. 
Cortrnham,  407. 
Gova  Hjrthe  Church,  169. 
Obvcocy  Churoh,  442. 
Crabbe,Qeorge,  the  poet,  151. 
CimtfleUU  Church  of,  159. 

Creak  North,  27a. 

South,  27X 

Qpreringham  Manor  Houses 
i«5. 

Cringleford  Church,  217. 

Grame.  John,  btrthplaoe.  229. 

CnoMSB,  2$5 ;  Church.  257 ; 
F^planadBb  156 ;  Forest 
Bed,  156;  Hotels,  255} 
LiKhthouse,  2$8 ;  Lobsters, 
irt;  Norwich  CraiL  256; 
Walks.  257. 

Cromer  Hall,  259. 

to  Wells.  26X. 

Orotcfa,  Dr^  Mrthplaoe,  125. 

Crouch  River,  f  1. 

Qrasum  Chureh,  458. 

Croydon  Ghnrcb.  497. 

Cratcbed  Friars'  Priory,  460. 

Colfonl,  I4i. 


D. 


2a 
Park,  20. 
Dalbam  Hall  177. 
DnibaryHill,26. 

PU«i26. 

Dane  Pits.  19. 
Dsnesey  Flats,  52. 
Oenham  Stat^  i6t. 
Osy,  or  Deye;  John,  162. 
DeMeii,07. 
JJeben  Biver,  152, 179. 
Debenhsm,  179. 
Defoe,  Dudel,  lo. 


EA8T0N. 

Denes,  242. 

Denham.  r]7;  CastK  II7; 
Church.  117;  Hall.  117. 

Denuington,  Church  ot  158. 

Deoney  Abbey,  406. 

Denton  Church,  t86. 

Denver  Stat,  |i8. 

Deopham  Church,  176^ 

DK&ffliaif .  Eaot,  277 :  Church, 
278;  Ion,  278;  Grave  of 
Cowper,  279 ;  Legend  of  SL 
Withburga,  279 ;  Mrs.  Un- 
win,  179;  St  Wlthbnrga's 
Well,  279. 

Dereham  to  Lynn,  281. 

— —  to  Welbt  296. 

Derslnitfaam,  J07. 

Dickleborough.  192. 

DisB,  180,  181,  182. 

DitcUngham  Hall,  188, 191. 

Docking  jia 

DoddlDgton  Church,  448. 

Dove  River,  I8j. 

Doveroourt,  Lower,  60. 

^—  Upper,  Miraculous  Rood, 
61. 

Down  Hall,  84. 

Downham,442. 

—  Market,  117. 

Dowsing,  the  Iconoclast,  150. 

Drayton  Lodge,  228. 

Dndbrook  House,  8j. 

Dullinghani,  400. 

Dunham  Magna,  281. 

,  Little.  SUt,  282. 

Dunmow.  Great  47. 

,  Little,  46;   Flitch  of 

Bacon,  46;  Priory  of,  46. 

Dnnston  Church,  227. 

Hall,  219. 

Dunwicb,  x6t ;  Chapel  of  St 
James'  Hospital,  162 ;  His- 
tory, 161 ;  Ruins  of  Grey 
Friars'  Monastery,  162. 

Duxford,  Church  of  St  John, 
J28. 


Eachard,    Lawrence^    birth* 

place  of,  188. 
Earlham  Hall,  226b 
Earl's  Colne,  66. 

Hall.  124. 

Kaniham.  186. 

East  Bailey  Lodge,  88. 

—  Bergholt,  107. 


[anor  House,  118. 
East  Ham,  2. 
Easton  Bavents,  164. 
-—  Church,  LitUe,  48. 

Hall,  i5f. 

Lodge,  48. 


ESSEX. 

Eastwood,  15. 

—  Church,  5y. 

Eaton  Churdi,  227. 

Eau  Brink  Cut»  316. 

Ecdes  Road,  120.  > 

EdiDgthorpe,  247. 

Edmonton  Stat,  87. 

Edmund's,  St.  io8. 

Edmund.  St.  Martyr,  i|2,  x8i. 

ElUngham.  Great,  277. 

EUn  Church,  492. 

Elmham  HaU.  296. 

,  North,  296. 

Elmhams,  South.  188. 

Old  Minster,  188. 

Elmsett  Church,  17J. 

Elmswell,  176. 

Elsenham,  97. 

ELiing  Church,  28a 

Hall,  28a 

Elsworth  Church,  458. 

Kltisley,  458. 

Elveden  Hall,  14$. 

Elwes,  Sir  Gervase,  148. 

£lt,  407;  Bishop's  Palace, 
4|6;  Cherry  Hill,  416; 
Churches,  417 ;  Cromwell's 
House,  4J7 ;  Deanery,  415 ; 
Excursions  from,  418 ; 
Grammar  School,  416 ; 
History,  408;  Inni,  407; 
Park,  416. 

Ehr  Cathedral.  412;  Central 
Octagon,  419;  Chapter  Li- 
tnrary,  412;  Choir.  424; 
Clerestory,  425;  Cloisters, 
415  ;  Conventual  Build- 
ings, 4i5;  GaUlee,  41} ; 
Infirmary,  415 ;  Lady 
Chapel,  411;  Monuments, 
427;  Nave,  415;  Organ. 
426;  Prior's  Lodge,  4J<; 
Reredos,  427;  Stalls, 426; 
St  Catherine's  Chapel,  415 ; 
St  Mary's  Church,  417 ; 
St  Etbeldreda's  Shrine^ 
420 ;  Triforium.  424;  Wes- 
tern Tower,  414. 

Ely,  isle  oC  407. 

Stat,  407. 

— ^  to  Peterborough,  442. 

Emne'th  Church,  J17, 4sa 

Enfield,  87;  Chaoe.  88: 
Church,  87 ;  Inn,  87:  Old 
Manor  House,  88;  Tomb 
of  JocosaTiptoft,88. 

B^Plng.  79; 
—  Church,  79. 

Forest,  79. 

—~'  Hunt,  79.  • 

Erming  Street,  4^14. 
Erplngbam  Church,  254. 
Erwarton  Cburdi,  115. 

Hall.  116. 

Emtx:     Antiquittos.      zv; 
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Cattle^  xix ;  Chnrche^ 
ztU;  DomMtio  Architeo- 
tore,    xix;     Extent    and 

Saeral  obancter,  vll ; 
»loef.  xix;  History. 
Ix :  Monaatic  Bemaina, 
XTtti;  Plctoroa  and  Art 
GoUeetiona,  xxii;  Travel- 
ler's View,  xxL 

Button  Park,  144. 

>—  Portrait  Oallery,  144. 

Everaden  Ghnrebea,  459. 

Exntng  Qiardi,  404. 

E^e  Oaatle,  179. 

—  Charch,  179. 

Erke^  Charch  of.  192. 

«  ^ynd,"  or  water-Bmoke,  241. 


Fairfield,  17. 

Fairlop  Oak,  the,  78. 

Fair  Mead,  or  Queen  Ea»- 

beth's  Lodge,  79. 
Falratead.  404. 
FfUcenham,  296. 
Fanlkbonme  Hall,  4). 
Feerlng  Ghnrch,  |t. 

FelixaUme^  116. 

Felatead,  45;  Monnment  to 

Lord  Rich  at,  4*  45. 
Fen  DittoD,  197. 
Fenn,  Sir  John,  Urthplaoe, 

22« ;  Letterat  225. 
Fmneld,  192. 
Field  DalUng.  261. 
FUby  Broad,  2}9. 

Chnrch,  2^9. 

Flningham.  180. 

Fleam,  the^  or  Balabam  Dyke, 

Dyke,  46a 

Fletcher,  QUes»  151. 
FUxton  Church,  X7a 

Hall.  186. 

FlordoD  Stat^  191. 
Fobbing,  II. 

,  Jack  Stnw't  BebeUion. 

II. 
Fordham  Church,  419. 
Fomcett  Stat.,  191. 
Fomham  All  Saints'  Charch. 

8t  Genevl^T^  142. 

Forty  Hall.  88. 
FoaiU  Pita,  151. 
Foulaham,  297. 
Foxton  StaV,  454. 
Fruningham  EkrI,  194. 
- —  PIgot,  194. 
FftAXLDroiuii,  ic6;  Albert 
Memorial    Cbllege,     158 ; 


OREEH8TBAD. 

Oiatle^  i}6;  Charch,  x^; 

History,   156;    Inn,   150; 

MonomentB,  158 ;  Sutoe  of 

Prince  Consort,  by  Durliam. 

158. 
Framaden,  178. 
Fransham,  Great,  281. 
Fren»^  Charch  of,  192. 
Frearingfield  Charch.  185. 
Freaton,  114. 
Frinton.  59. 
Fritton  Broad,  171. 

Chordi,  171, 191. 

Fry,    Elisabeth,    Urthplsoe, 

226. 
Fryemlng  Charch,  21. 
Fulbourae  Charch,  J99. 
Fyfleld  Church,  8  j. 


0. 

Gainsboroagb.  114. 
Galleywood  Common,  26. 
GMnlingay,  459. 
Garrett,  Meaiira,  Ironworks, 

160. 
Gate  Tower,  289. 
Gawdy  Hall,  185. 
Gedding.  176. 
George  Lane  Stat,  77. 
Gidea  Hall.  x8. 
Gifbrd's  Hall,  120. 
GilUngham.      St.      Mary's 

Church,  190. 
Gilston  Park,  94. 
Gipptaig  Blver,  108, 171. 
Glemham  Hall,  Llttte.  159. 
Glemsford,  14;. 
Gog-Magog  Hills,  Jjo,  460. 
GoUl  Bridge,   tradiaon    of, 

181, 
GoUingham  Hall.69. 
Goldaoiith.  Dr.,  141. 
Gorlflslon  Charch.  17a 
Goafleld  Church,  66. 

Hall,  68. 

Gough.  Klchard,  88. 
Granchester,  196. 

Church,  196. 

Granta  Riyer,  97. 
Graya-Thurrodc.  6. 
Great  Canfleld  Ch.,  49. 

Gacton.  $8. 

Dunmow,  47. 

— —  Hautboia,  244. 

HydeHaU,95. 

Leigha,45. 

Monk's  Oalne,  67. 

Sampford,  ipj. 

Tey.  J2. 

Waldlngfield  Ch.,  121. 

Greene,  Maurice,  birthplace, 

225. 
Greenatead,  81. 


HASTDras. 

Gnenskead  timber  camreh. 

82. 
Green  Street  House,  ». 
Greaham  Chnrch,  2f9> 
Greasenhall  Charch,  28a. 
Grtmea  Gravea.  260,  ji^ 
Grim^ooe  Hall,  1x7. 
Grlnllng  Gibbon^  the  Stan> 

tagofSt.SHpheD,s6^ 
Groton,  12a 

OrandlBbafsh,Gharch«C  isi. 
Gnnn,  ReT.  J,  2401 
Oonton  Churdi,  170. 

Hall.2«5. 

Gumey,  J.  J.,  226. 


Haddenham  Church,  44a 

Haddiacoe  Church,  210L 

Hadham,  litth*,  Ghordi,  96^ 

Badleigk^  119;  Cdebnted 
Characters,  119;  Ghsivh. 
1x9  ;  PQfMihitioo,  1x9;  Rec- 
tory Tower,  X19;  *Tnc<s 
for  the  Thnea,'  1x9;  Wool- 
len trade.  1x9. 

Hadldi^  Castte.  xi,  i|. 

Church,  12,  XI. 

Hadstock  Charch.  106. 

Hainault  Foreat,  7ft. 

Hale  End,  77. 

Hales  Church,  x8S. 

Halesworth,  164. 

—  Ghur^  164. 

Hall,  Bishop  Joseph,  X14. 

BalUngbary  Place;  oft. 

Ralsleid.6S. 

Ham,  East,  2. 

.  Great  Loodoo  Sewer,  i. 

k  Wert,  2. 

H^ipisbari^  249* 

Hardingham,  277. 

ARrdmdbe  Amus,  14OL 

CoUectkm  or  flot  ruo:. 

hicis  140. 

^~.  Chnrch.  4^8. 

Han^iam  Hall,  j20l 

HarieaUMi,  i8f . 

Harllnfr  East  and  West,  12a 

Harlow,  94. 

Banr,94. 

Bosh,  94. 

— -.  Churcfaca,  94. 

Harlton.  454. 

Harston  Stat,  454. 

Harvey,  Dr.  WiUfanv  71. 

HAmwiCH.  61 ;  Baiha,  te: ; 
61 ;  Beaooo  Hill,  6s ;  C  - 
ment  atooea,  6a  ;  Oitorh. 
tl ;  Great  naTal  flg^  ex; 
Histoiy, 62;  Hotels.  6}. 

Hasllngfleld  CSkarch.  4C4 

Ha9kfa]g^  Sir  Ha^  £. 
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HASBEL8. 

HmkIs,  Tt. 
H*tfleld  BroMloak,  84. 
— ^CSuirch,  84. 
—  Bsverel  Chnrch,  28. 
H4tt«ir.EMk,457. 

^,SkGwr«e,457. 

Haaghlej  BomI  SuUod.  175' 

Gasile,  175. 

HaatboK  GnAt,  144. 


HAverote  Island,  155. 
HATcrhiU  eut.  75. 149. 
Haverlng-^tte-Boirer,  19. 
Hawkwood  Manor,  70. 
^— ,  John,  71. 
HawstMMl  Chnrab.  1 19. 
—  Place,  U9. 
Heacbam  Stat,  joB. 
Hedenham,  x88. 
Hadinriuun  Gaitle,  67. 

Hdgham,  236b 

CSrarcfa.  226. 

Sound  or  Broad,  2ii. 

Helleadon  Church,  228. 

Helmlngham  Hall,  177. 

Hempated,  79. 

HennaTe  Chnreh,  i|8. 

HaU.  irj, 

Henbam  Hall.  x6|. 

ontheHiU.97. 

Henalow,  the  Rer.  J.  &,  124. 

HeroDHaU,2i. 

Herrlngfleet  Church,  169. 

Hall.  X7a 

Hetfaeraatt,  272. 

HerenlngliBm  Hall,  169. 

Heringham  Charcb.  290. 

HejbiidSB  Church,  51. 

He7doa.99. 

HalC  251. 

HieklinB  Broad.  24a 

High  Beedi.  79. 

Home,  8. 

LaTer.94. 

Chnrcfayazd.  95. 

Hlgham  Sut,  176. 

Hildertham  Church,  459. 

Hilaay  Fen  StaL.  J18. 

HUrHall,8a 

Hillington  Charch,  229. 

Hingfaam  Church,  275. 

Htnton,  441. 

Hl3Coa,44& 

Hitcbam,  124. 

Hockley,  54. 

Church,  j5. 

Hoddeadon,  91. 

Hoilirook  Choixb,  xx6. 

Holfleld  Grangii,  |i. 

HoucHAV,  264;  Art  Collfo- 
tknu,  266;  Finn  build- 
flngB,  i6ii  HalU  Booms. 
Picture  Galleries  &c  269 ; 
Howe,  266 ;  Leicester 
Monument.  265 ;  Libraries, 


ILKBT8HALU 

268;  Obeliak.  269;  Fkrk. 

Holkham  Church,  274. 

Hollealey,  151. 

Holt,  261. 

^— >  Ferrers.  Manor  oC  261. 

Helton,    St.  Mary   Church, 

X08. 
Hol7WelIfl,ix?. 
Homerdleld.  185.' 
Honey  Farm,  4I8. 
Honlngham  Hall,  228. 
Honlnirton,  144.  x8x. 
Hood,  Thomas,  77. 
Hooker.  Sir  WnL,  blrthplaoe, 

Hopkins.  Mathew.  the  Witch* 

finder.  42, 1 14. 
Hoppy  HalU  8. 
Hnpton  Church,  X7a 
Horeham  HaU.  49. 
Horkesley,  Uttle.  64. 
Homchurdi,  8. 9. 
Horndon-on-the-Hill,  xx. 
Homii^  141. 
HomlngBea,  107. 
HomlttgiwortD,  Church  oi; 

115* 
Honebeath,  461. 
Horsey  Broad,  or  Mere^  24a 
Horstead,  244. 
Hougbbon.  294. 
— — k  Collection  of  Pictures 

sold  to  Catherine  of  Russia, 

295. 
Houghton -le- Dale    Chapel, 

101. 
Howe  Church,  194. 
Hoxne  Church,  18?;  Murder 

of  St.  Edmund,  X81. 
ffmuion  Houte,  94. 
Hunstanton,  joB. 

Hall.  J09. 

Hurts  Church,  i6a 

HaU.  i6a 

Hutton,  Church  cf,  52. 

Hyde.  the.  13, 

—.HalU  Great,  99. 

Hylands.24. 

Hytbe,  56. 

Point.  OkU  26a 


Ickburgb,  129. 

Ickieton,  491. 

IckUngfaama,  The  two^  ii8. 

Ickwartk,  129. 

— -  Gallery  of  pictures,  x  jf. 

Ilford.  17 ;  House  of  Correc- 
tion, 17 ;  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. 17. 

k  Little,  Church  of,  tS. 

IlketshaU,  188. 


king's  LT5ir. 

Impfngton,  446. 
Ingatettone,  22. 
^— .  Church,  22. 

HaU.  22. 

Ing^uon.  244.  24& 
Ingoldiathorpe  Cbnitih,  107. 
IngrsT^  Church  ot,  2X. 
Ingworth,  294. 
Intwood,  272.  . 

iPBwiGB.  108;  CsrdbialWol- 

sey,  X09;  Churches,  xto; 

Kxcurslons,  xxi;  Factory, 

Orsmmar  School,  xxi ;  Hia- 

toiy.  109;  Inm^  xo8;  "Ipa- 

wfcb  Witches."  109;  Mr. 

Pickwick.  108;    Museum, 

xxi;     Population,     xo8; 

Snuurt's  Aunsbouaet,  xx}; 

Sparrowe's    Houses    itx ; 

Steamers.  ix|. 
Ipswich  to  NewmaxkeC.  171, 

174. 
to  Norwich  by  Deben- 

ham,  ISye,  and  Diss,  177. 
-— «  to  Norwich  by  Stow- 

market,    Flnlngbtfn,   and 

MelUs,  180. 

to  Yarmouth,  X90. 

Irstead  Broad.  240. 

Rectory.  246. 

Isle  of  Ely,  198.407. 
Isleham,  Church  of;  418. 
Ives.  St..  447. 
Ixworth,  142,  x8x. 


J. 

Jericho.  24. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  aoeodotea  oi; 
il.62. 


Kay.  or  Oslus,  John,  birth* 

place.  229. 
Keddington  Church.  X49. 
Kelvedon,  29. 
Kennet  SUt..  X77. 
Kenningball.  12a 
KentweU  Hall,  122. 
Kersey.  119. 
Keswick  HaU,  272. 
Ketfs  RebeUion.  222,  274. 
Ketteringham  Church,  27J. 

HaU,  27  J. 

Kbnberley  Hall,  279. 

King.  Edward,  the  antiquary, 

birthplace.  229. 
—  John's  House,  1x9. 
King's  Hedges.  197. 
HlU,  the  "Uwleas  or 

Whispering  Court,"  94. 
King's  Ljmn,  289. 
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IXDEX. 


KINGSTON. 

KingBtoii  Church,  499. 
Khrl^.  the  etymolo^s^  ti8, 
177. 

Cpo«,59- 

HaU.  74. 

KlrtUng  Church,  40a 

HaU,  401. 

Knapton  Chorch,  147. 


Lackford,  Church  of;  ijt. 
Lake  House,  77. 
Lakenheath,  126. 
Lamboorne.  8|. 
liandbMch  Church,  406. 
Landgaard  Fort,  62, 115. 
Landseer.  Sir  Edwin,  51. 
LaogdoQ  HlUi,  53. 
Langford  StaU,  49. 
Langley  Hall,  229. 
Laogham.  2(12. 
Lantern  Marshea,  154. 
Lany,  Benjamin,  ixa 
Lappltt'8  Hill.  79. 
Lark  River,  hi. 
Lawford  Church.  42. 
Lavenham,  or  Laneham,  123. 
,  Church  of  SL  Peter  and 

Stw  Pbnl.  12|. 
Laxfield  Church,  i$9. 
Layer  Mamey  HaU,  ji. 
Lea  Bridge,  87* 

Biver.  2, 17,  87, 9a. 

Leigh,  xj. 

Leigfai^  Great,  Church,  45. 

Lelston  Abb^,  i6a 

Church,  160. 

—  Ironworki^  16a 
Letheringham,  ijj. 
Leverington  Ghuich,  45a 
Lexden.  12. 
Leyton,,  Low,  76b 
Leytonstone,  76. 
Lindley,  Dr..  217. 
Linnet  River,  xja 
Linton,  460. 
Litlington,  455. 
Little  Dunmow,  46. 
— ~>  Eaaton  Church,  48. 
^-^  Olemham  Hall,  159. 

Haddam,  96. 

I^ghB,  44. 

^—  Mapleatead.  69. 

Wenham,  118. 

LitUebury,  106. 
LitUeport,  318. 
Llvermere  Park,  141. 
Locke.  John,  95. 
Lodge  Farm,  4. 
Loodon  to  BnUntree,  42. 
to  Cambridge,  86,  J28, 

45a. 
to  Chipping  Ongar,  76. 


1CAR8HLAND. 

London  to  Harwich,  60. 

to  iMwich,  17, 107. 

^—  to  jK&ldon,  49k 

—  to  Norwich.  191. 
to  Southend,  52. 

— --  to  Southend  bj  rail,  2. 

Lord's  Bridge,  458. 

Lothing  Lake,  165. 

Loughton,  79. 

Lound  Church,  170. 

LowESiorr,  Nkw  or  Socnr, 
165 ;  Inns,  165  ;  Piers, 
x66;  Sea-bathing:  x66; 
Swhig  bridge.  166;  St 
John's  Church,  x66. 

,  Old  or  Nokth,  167; 

Church  of  St.  Margaret, 
168;  Denes.  167;  Kzcur- 
sions,  168;  Great  sea-fight, 
x68;  Inns,  167;  Light- 
house, 168 ;  Town-haU, 
X67. 

Low  Leyton.  76. 

Lydgate.  XJ7. 

Lthn,  commonly  oaUed 
King's  Lynn,  289 ;  Chapel 
of  the  Bed  Mount,  198) 
Churches,  291;  Grammar 
School,  291 ;  GuUdhall, 
292 }  Inns.  2?Q ;  Local  wor- 
thies, 294 ;  Museum,  294 ; 
Streets,  290 ;  Trade,  29a 

Lynn  to  Ely,  116. 

—  to  Well*,  304. 

to  Wisbech,  jix. 

Lynn,  West,  jx2. 


Maldon.    49;     AU    Saints' 

Church,    50;    Gsmp^   50; 

History,    jo;    Inns,   49; 

Town-hall,  ftc,  51. 
Manea  Stat,  443. 
Manningtree,  42. 
Maplestead,  Great,  70. 

>  Little,  69. 

March,  443,  444**  St  Wen- 

dreda's  Church.  4^3. 
Margaretting  Churai,  23. 
Mark  Hall,  94. 
Mark's  HaU.  31. 

Tey.32,64. 

Marlesford,  155. 
Marryatt,  Gapuin,  262. 
Marsham  Church,  250. 
— *  Heatii,  250. 
Marshland,  m. 
- — -   Churches,   3ii!-Ter- 

rlngton      St     Clem<>nt's. 

311;    Tilney  AU  Sahits', 

3ix;  Walpole  St  Fetei's, 


•  NASH. 

311;  West  Walton,  jxx; 

Walsoken,  31X. 
Martham  Broad.  24s. 

b  Church.  242. 

Maitineau.    Harriet,    blnli- 

place.  225. 
Melbourne  Chmtdi,  45;. 
Meldreth  Stat,  453. 
Melford  HaU,  122. 

—  Lone,  x2o;  Gbarcfa  of 
Holy  Trinity,  t2X  ;  Gkiptbo 
Cb^eU  X2X ;  Hoapttal,  t» ; 
Inna,  X2o;   I^dy  Cbapd, 

122. 

MeUJa  Stot,  tdo. 
Melton  Church.  Iff. 

Constable,  262. 

Mersea,  Church  d^  58. 

island.  98. 

,  Wert,  58. 

Merton  Hall,  277. 
Messing.  31. 
Meihwold,  }i%. 
Mettlngham  OKtk.  188. 

Church,  188. 

Middle  Fen.  407. 
Middleton,  65. 

Station,  289. 

MUdenhaU  RoaMlStat,  336. 

—  Church,  J26. 

>  Manor  Hooae,  337. 

MUe  End  Stat.  17. 
MUton,  197. 
Mlstley  HaU.  6& 

1hom,6a 

Monkham8.77. 

Moor  Hall,  94. 

Morden  GulMen  Qnucfa,  457- 

— -i^«Dte^mch,45J. 

Moulsham  HaU,  25> 
Moolton.  177. 
Mounds;  X37. 
Mount  Amelia.  307. 
Mountnessing  Churali,  2X. 
Mousehold  Heath.  221. 
Moyns  Fsrk,  75. 
Mucking,  Xi. 
Mundesley,  247. 
MuriUo.  paindngB  by,  115. 
Mutfbrd  Churrh,  165. 


Kacton  Heath,  1X6. 
Narborou|di  Church.  286k 

HaU.2S6u 

NwrfoTd  Ball,  287  ;  valusbir 

ooltectioQ     of      plctond, 

coins,  medals,  statues,  kc^ 

287. 
Nash,    Tbomasi    birthplact. 

x68. 
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NAYESTOOK. 

Navestock,  8i. 
N«ze,  The.  59. 
Nectoo.  281. 

OnUd.  282. 

Keedtuun  Market,  171.  " 
NelKm.  Lord,  birtLplioe,  171. 
Nene  Ontfall,  The,  114. 
River,   WU.  J05,  444, 

Nmt'eRoad.8t.i96. 
Ne6l^  The.  167. 
Nether  Hall,  04. 
New  Hall.  27. 
Newboiun  Qiarch,  i$l. 
Nbwmabkkt,  aoi  ;  Churches, 

494;  ''DerU^s  Ditch,"  401; 

HeAth.   401;    Iniu,   401; 

Raoeoonne,  40J;  Stables. 

401- 

Newport  Stat,  97. 

NOBPOXJE,  Antiqnlties  of, 
zUil;  Chorcbes,  xW;  Col- 
lection of  pictoxes,  Otd^te 
of  Art»  Ac,  zlvlU;  Ge- 
ology, xlyiil ;  MosuUc 
retnaiiu,  zlvil:  Traveller's 
View.  11;  Tarkeys.  lil. 

NoBFOLK  AKD  SUFFOLK :  Ex- 
tent and  general  character, 
xxU ;  Qeology,  xlvili;  His- 
toTT,  XXV ;  Traveller's 
View.  U. 

North  BnrUngbam,  229. 

Repps  Cottage,  258. 

Hall.258. 

River,  24Q. 

Walsham,  245. 

Weald,  80. 

Woolwich,  J, 

Northwold,  125. 

NOBWICB.  I9f ;  Bishop's  Pa- 
lace, 214;  Castle,  199; 
Churches*  247 ;  DisUn- 
gaisbed  Natives,  225 ; 
Datcb  Serdce,  201 ;  Gates, 
215 ;  Grsmnuo'Sdiool,  216; 
Green  Yard,  215;  Guild- 
ball,  201;  History,  196; 
Hoqittal,  220;  Hotels,  195 ; 
Rett's  OisUe,  221 ;  Literary 
Institution,  204;  Lollaxds' 
Pit,  aio;  Blacanlsy's  No- 
tice oi;  198 ;  Manufactures, 
22  J ;  Market  Place,  198; 
Moosebold  Heath.  220; 
Musemn,  20i;  Musical 
Festival,  201;  Papulation, 
199 ;  Public  Library,  202 ; 
BUrehall,  201;  Snap^  the 
Praoon,  202;  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  202;  Visit  of  Queen 
KUsabeth,  197, 215. 

Ostbedrsl,  205;  Beau- 
champ  Chapel,  21 2;  Central 
Tower,  208;  Choir,  20S; 


OXNBAD. 

Choir  Aisles,  2x1;  Clere- 
story, 209:  aoisteri,  212 ; 
Nave,  206;  Nave  Aisles^ 
207;  Organ  Screen,  208; 
Presbytery,  208;  Prior's 
door,  211;  SUlls,  208; 
St.  Luke's  Chapel,  212; 
Transepts,  xxo;  West 
Front,  206;  Jesus  Chapel, 
211. 

Norwich  to  Cromer,  249. 

to  East  Dereham,  272. 

to  Ely,  J 18. 

to  North  Walsham,  244. 

——'  to  Yarmouth,  229. 

Notley.  Black,  41. 

,  White.  41. 


OaUngton  Cburdi,  447. 

Oakley  Park,  i8l. 

Ockendon,  North,  Church.  8. 

y  South,  Church,  8. 

Olave's  PrioiT,St.,  near  Her- 
rinsfleet,  169. 

Old  North  Road  Stat,  499. 

Ongar,  Chipping.  80. 

Opie,  Mrs.,  bir^plaoe,  225. 

Ordnance  Factory  Stat,  89. 

Ore  River,  152. 

Orford,  152;  Castle  and 
Church,  X5j;  Inns,  152: 
TradiUon    of    the    Wild 

Van,  194. 

— —  Castle,  remains  ot,  15]. 
Orfordnesfl,  155. 
Ormsby  Broaid,  219^ 

bt  Margaret,  Ghurcfa, 

219^ 

St  Michael,  Ghurcfa,  219. 

Orwell  Pftrk,  X15;  fine  col- 
lection of  pictures,  X15. 

—  River.  Of,  6|,  X14. 
Osy  th  St.  Church,  i^,  58. 

,  Priory,  57. 

Otes,95. 
Othona,52. 

Oulton  Broad,  168. 

Church,  168. 

Hall.  x68. 

Ouse  River,  447. 

,  Great  bdii.  289. 

,  Little  Ixiv,   jii,  |i8, 

Outwell.  4f  X. 
Over  Church.  447. 
Overstrand  Church,  258. 
Qyiter  beds.  $5. 
Oxburgh  Chuith,  286w 

Hall.  2«j. 

King's  Boom.  285. 

Oxnead,25o. 


BBDGBAVE. 


P. 

Psine,  Thomas,  birthplace, 

Pldgrave.  X82. 
Ptoipisforl  Hall.  128. 
Pent  Gwln.  or  Blackwater 

River,  10$. 
Pftpworth  St  Agnes.  458. 

St  Everan^  4J8. 

Parham,  155. 

Purk  Stat,  87. 

Ptirker,  Abp.  Matthew,  225. 

Paston.  248. 

Pebmarah  Church,  70* 

Perrers,  Alio^  26x. 

PeterbOTOugh,  446. 

PlBhlobuiy  Park,  99. 

Plteea  Stat.  xi. 

'  Plsye  of  the  Holy  Mar^, 

S^t  Geoige.'  499. 
Playlbrd  Church,  xjo. 
Pleshy.  85 ;  Ca8tle,8s  ;ChuKh. 

85;  College,  86;  Mount,  86. 
Pender's  End,  89. 
Poringland,  Great  194. 
Prior.  Matthew.  84. 
Pritaewell  Church.  15. 

Priory,  X5. 

Purfleet  6. 

— —  Limeworks.  6l 

Pbwder  Magazine,  6. 

Pyefleet  ChanneC  58. 
Pyrgo,  2a 


Quariee,  Frauds,  x8. 
Quiddenham  Ghurdi,  i2i. 
Hall,  J2X. 


Radwlnler,  X05. 
Rainham,  5. 

Churdb,299. 

Halt.  298;    Galkry  of 

pictures,  298. 
Rampton  Church.  447. 
Ramaholt  Church,  xp. 
Randworth  Churdi,  24a 
Bansomes,  Sims  snd  Bead, 

Messm,  Factory  of;  xij. 
Rattlesden,  X76. 
Ray,  John,   the  naturalist 

birthplace,  41. 
Raydon  Churai,  1x8. 
Rayleigh  Churdi,  5J. 
— —  Mound,  5|. 
Rayne  Hall.  4$. 
Redonhall  Church,  x8f . 
Redgrave  Church,  182. 
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BBDORATE. 

Redmve  Hall.  iSa. 
Red  HouM,  190. 
RcdlingfieU.  i'79. 
R««dhAm  Junct.  aja 
Keepham  Church.  25a. 
Keeve.  Clan,  ixa 
Bendleaham  Church,  152. 

Hall,  152. 

ReptoD,  Humphrey.  251. 
BtteiTolr.  the  Northern  Oat- 

BlcUlng  Church,  98. 

BicUn^iaU  Inferior,  182. 

Rldgewell,  75. 

BlngBti^d  8L  Andrew, 
Church,  iia 

Bikhj  Church.  17& 

RiTenhall,  41. 

BiTen :  Aide,  x6o, ;  Ant,  246. 
247 ;  Bedford.  442 ;  Black- 
water,  29,  50^  51.  105; 
Bljthe,  i6i,  164 ;  Brain,  49 ; 
Burc,  229,  2i9,  254;  Cam, 
128;  Can,  24;  Gbelmer, 
24,49.  9o;0oln^  ih  41. 
64:  Crouch,  51;  Deben, 
i«2, 179;  Dove,  18 J ;  Gip* 
ptng,  108, 171 ;  Granta,97 ; 
Lark,  ui;  Lea,  2.  17,  87, 
92;  Linnet,  x;o;  Nene, 
115, 444, 446 5  North,  240; 
Ore^  152;  Orwell,  6f,  6j, 
1x4;  (hue,  AA7;  Great 
Onae^  289;  Little  Quae, 
3XX,  J 18,  124 ;  Boding,  2. 
84;  Stiffkegr,  joo;  Siort, 
9J.95iStour,42,6o,  107, 
146,  1481  Tliet,  j2i; 
Waveney,  270,  289^  191; 
Wensum,  195,  224,  280^ 
296 ;  Yare,  171, 2ja 

Rochetta,  20i 

Bochfoni54. 

Hall  51. 

Boding,  Abbot's  (or  Abbeas). 

,  Aythotpe^  81. 

— -V  Beauchamp,  84. 

,  Bemen^  84. 

.HI«ii,84. 

,  Leaden,  84. 

k  Marganeta,  84. 

,  White.  84. 

» River.  J.  184. 

Rodney  Hill,  The,  24. 
Romford,  x8. 
BoodScreene— 

Ayl8ham,254. 

Bottiaham  CE^Pl' 

BradweU  (Ebkx)  (1 
44, 

Cambridge  (Sk  Botolph's), 

gSj«l«mcDea),405. 


BAWBBIDOEWOBTH. 

Rood  Screens— 
Gmndlsbnreili  (I>ec.),  151. 
Haddenham.  440. 
Hawstead  (Perp.).  x  J9. 
Homchnrdb  (rap.),  9. 
Lavenham,  124. 
Lazfleld,  X59. 
Lynn,     King's     (oarred 

screen),  292. 
Parbam.  156. 
Kandworth  (Perp.).  241. 
Santon  Downham  (UeoO 

SheUbrd,  Great  (Rood  and 
Pardoeel  129. 

Shelford,  Little  (Bemains 
of).  J20. 

Tunstead.  246. 

UlTord,  X56w 

WaUham  •  le  -  Willows 
(Perpi),  i8x. 

Walton  (Remains  of).  117. 

Woolpit(Penp.),i7$. 

Worstead,  246. 

Yeldham  (carved),  75.  * 
Rose  Hall,  190. 
Roudbam,  i2i. 
Rongham.  IJ9, 176. 
Roundhead,  origin  of  name, 

X49. 
Rowe,  Sir  Thomas,  77. 
Rowton  Cihnrch,  259. 
Roxwell  Church,  84. 
Roydon  Church,  94. 

Hall,  192. 

Royston,  452  ;   anecdote,  of 

King  Jamei,  451 ;  Church, 

45  J ;  Inn8,4$j. 

to  Huntingdon,  454. 

Ronton,  26x. 

Rnshbrooke  Hall.  Xi8 ;  large 

Colleetlon  of  Portraits^  XJ9. 
RuRhmere  Church.  Xfa 
Ryburgh,  (Sburoh  of  St.  An- 
drew. 297. 
Rye  House  Plot,  9J. 
Sl«t.,9J. 


fiaflhm  Walden,  xoi ;  (Sasde. 
X04  ;(3burch.  X04 ;  Inn,  X04 ; 
Museum,  105;  Public  Build- 
ings, 105 ;  the  Mase^  105 ; 
the  Sun  Inn,  X05. 

Salhouse,  244. 

Salle  (Siurch.  252. 

FSrk,252. 

Sampford.  Great,  X05. 

Sandringham.  jo6l 

^—  Church,  207. 

Santon  Downham,  J24. 

Saplston,  145. 

Sawbridgewwth,  95. 


SPIHKET. 

Sawston^aO.  J28. 

Saxham,  X7<i. 

— -V  Greatk  Chmch  oC  in- 

Hall,  in, 

k  Llta^  CbcinA  ol,  X7€k. 

SaxUngham,  i6i. 

SftXIDQDQDSQIa  XUQL 

Seaming  Cfamtii,  181. 
Soole.  i8|. 
Soonltoo  Mere,  277. 
Scnlthorpe.  289. 
Seckfoid  Hall,  xfa 
Sedgeford,  jia 
SheUind  Janctkn,  49^ 

Stal,m. 

— ^  Great,  Cburdk.  129^ 

k  Uttle^  Ghnzch,  ^9. 

Shenfleld.  21. 
Sbepreth  Stat.  494. 
Sheringham.  af9. 

Bower.  260^ 

Shtpdam,  277. 
Sboebaryness,  X5. 
Shoebory,  South.  Oraxdi,  t6w 
Sbopland,  Xf. 
ShortgroTe  Hall,  98: 
ShoUey,  xi6. 
Shottesham  Auk.  194. 
Shrabland  Hall,  171. 

lVk,ii7. 

Sible  Hedic^bara,  70. 
Sibton  C!hu]ch,  x6xu 
Sldestrand,  258. 
Six  Mile  Botttdn  Stal,  ^aa. 
Skeleton  Tours.  bEXilL 
Smeeth  Road  Stat,  117. 
Smith.  Sir  Jamea.  i6i;  23$. 
SnaUwell  Oinich,  40^ 
Snape  Priovy.  159. 
Snaresbrool^  76;   loo,   -fi; 

Merchant  Sesmen's  Orpban 

Asylum.  76;  StAL.  i8l 
Suettiaham  Churcia.  107. 
Snoring.  Great,  297. 

^.  Little,  297. 

Sobam,  418. 
Sumeileytoo  Hall.  169. 
Somersham,  448. 
Somertoo.  West,  ChoRfa,  142. 
Sotterley  HalL  X65, 
South  Bailey  Lo4ce.  St. 

Benileet,x2. 

^—  Elmhams,  itt. 

,  Old  Minster.  iM. 

Sonthchurdi,  15. 

Souikaid,  14;   Baths,   14; 

Oovrstooe,  14;  Jans,  14; 

Pier,  X4;  Terrace,  14. 
South  WeaU.  20;  GbmcMs ; 

Ptek.20;  aneOoIkcasDif 

Pictures,  aoL 
Southwold.  r6j;   B^.  164; 

Oiuicfa,  162;  Qxeat  mivsl 

fight,  X64;  lnxiB»  t6j. 
Spinney  Pkiuy,  4401 
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SFBINGFIELD. 


SUlhtm.140. 
Suunfbfd  Hill,  87. 
Ktaofleld  BM,  175. 
Stanfoid-le-Hopeb  11. 

SCumlncfleld  Church,  114. 
SUntoo,  Lon&  447. 
SUivtead  HaTi,  M,  96. 

Mount  Fitcfaet,  96. 

Stanton,  185. 
Suvertoo  Pftrfc,  151. 
Steamfln  to  Soothend,  iCl 

StehUnB.47* 

Steeple  BoinstMMl,  75. 

Stetchworth  Gbnitfa,  40a 

StewardSk  MrthpUoe  of  Fhm- 
ds  Qoarlet,  18. 

StlfflceT.  271. 

— —  Bjyer,  joo. 

Stlfford  Church,  7. 

Stock  Chnrch,  i|. 

Stoke  Chnroh,  148. 

F!ark,xi4. 

Stoke-17-Nayland,  iia 

Stokesby,  119. 

Stoodon  Haney  Cbvch,  82. 

Stooea  Stat,  441. 

Stonbam  Aspall,  174. 

,  Karl,  174- 

Stort  River,  b}.  95. 

St.  Oayth'a  PWory,  57. 

Ch-,  58. 

Stour  Blver,  41, 60, 107, 146. 

148. 
Stow  Bardolph,  117. 

Hall.  117. 

JjuogUotl  Hall,  i8x. 

k  WeB^  Manor,  ij8. 

Stowmaiket,  174;    Chardi, 

I7^;lnn8»i74. 
Stradhrook,  X84. 
Stntford.  xo8. 

Abbey,  a. 

StatJon,  17, 8& 

Stratton  Hooae,  xoi. 

.  St  Mary's  Chnrch,  191. 

'  StrawlMi^  250. 

Stceethall  Choreh,  X06. 
Stretham  Brtd9^  406. 
Strood,  The,  $8. 
Stonner  SUt,  149. 
Stontney  Chapel,  418. 
Statton,  2x6. 
Sndbonie  Hall,  152. 
findboiy,  65;  Ghnnihea,  6f; 
Inns,  69;  MannllRctore^66. 

to  CambrMge,  145. 

to  Tbetford,  X2a 

Suffolk,  Anttqnltka,  zzzr; 
Churebas^  zl;  Collections 
ot  Plctom.  kc^  zllli; 
MUftaiy  and  Domestki 
ArehlteeturczUi;  BlTen, 
zxir. 


THUXT09. 

Snrlingham  Broad,  229^ 
Satton,  I5X.  44^ 

Bridge  Stat,  1x4. 

Waahway,3i5. 

Swaflham,  282. 

Bnlbeck,400, 

——Prior,  4«x 
Swalnathorpe  Stat,  X94. 
Swaoston  Horley,  28x. 
8waveaey.^7. 
Sylebam,  X84. 


Tateley8Ut,49. 
Tasborgb,  lO}. 
Taverham  niper  Mills,  228. 
Taylor.  WilUam,  Author  of 

*  £n^lsh  S^fnonyms.'  225. 
Tenison,    Abp.,    birthplace, 

407- 
Terling  Places  28. 
Terrlngton  Dyke,  1x2. 

Stat,jix. 

St  Clement's,  jx  x. 

Terenham  Chnrch.  yjH. 
Tey,  Oreat,  Chnrch,  i2. 

,  Mark's,  J2. 

Thazted,  48  ;  Chnrch,  48  ; 

GniIdhaU,4Q. 
Thehietham  Cnnrch,  182. 
Thelveton  Hall.  x84. 
Theobald's  Vuk,  89. 

That  Biver,  122. 
THsnoHD^  221 ;  Castle  Hill, 

j2|;  Ghorchea,  J2];  Free 

Orammar  School,  J2| ;  Inn, 

122 ;  Priory,  12X. 
Theydon  Boia,  79. 

Mount  Chnrch,  80. 

Thoby  Priory,  22. 
Thomas^  Jolm,  ecnlptor.  X69. 
ThorinstoiVfS. 
Thoradon  Hall,  20;  pictnxea 

and  relics,  20w 
Thorns  Abbey,  444. 

Chnrch,  449. 

kRedBo^cor,446. 

Thomham  Pftrk.  180. 
Thorpe  Abbots,  x8|. 

,  East  Chinch,  12, 

Old  Hall,  226. 

Thorpe-le-SolDeD,  58. 
Thoridand  Hall,  joo. 
Thorrlngton  Hall,  x6j. 
Thrandestou  Bog^  X9X. 
Thremhall.  97. 
Thundersley.  X2. 
Thnrrock,  Orayi^  6. 

.  little,  n. 

,  West  6. 

Thnrston  176. 
Thnzton  Stat,  277. 


WALBmOHAM. 

Thwalte  Chnrch,  188. 
TUbnrr  Slat,  9. 

^'Westxo. 

■^  near  z  eUbam,  75. 
Tlhiey  AU  Sahita,  jxx,  jn. 
Tlltey,48. 
Tiptne  Hall.  29. 
TittleBhaUChnich,297. 
Tivetahall.  X9J. 
Toftreea,  298. 
ToUeahnnt  Magna,  91. 
Tottenham,  87. 
•TkacU  for  the  Ttanes,'  flrrt 

planned  at  Hadleigh,  119^ 
Trtanhigham  Chnrdh,  258. 
TrfmleyStMaiy.xx6. 

St  Martin,  X 16. 

Trimmer,  Mrs.,  xxa 
Troston.  141. 
Trowse  Stat,  272. 

Hall,  272. 

TmmplngtoD  Chnrch,  196. 

Tmnch  Chnrth,  247. 
Tnddenham  Chnrdi,  xfa 
I'nmnll,  21, 452. 
Tunstead  Chnrch,  246. 
Tnrpln,  Dick,  birthplace,  7f. 
Tuaser,  Thomas,  UrthpUu)e, 

TwtnsteadHalI.64. 

XT. 
Ufford  Chnrch,  xcf. 
Unwin,  the  Ber.  William,  2  j. 
Uphidl.4. 
Upmlnater,  8. 
Upwell  Chnrdi,  491. 

▼. 

Valentlnei^  18. 

y ermnyden's  Dratai,  448. 

W. 

Wakering,  Great,  15. 

k  Uttle.  X5. 

Walce's  Colne,  64. 
Waldiugflekl,  Gicat  Cbnichy 

X2I. 

WaUbvy,  9$. 

Wallfaigton  Hall,  1x7. 

Walpole,  Sir  Bobert.  299. 

—  St  Andrew's,  1x4. 

St  Ptoler's,  ixx,  1x4. 

WaUham-le-'^n^Ilowa,  x8x. 

WALamoBAif,  New  on 
Lnm,}oo;  Onr  I^dy  ot 
100;  Parish  Chnrch,  jo2s 
Priory,  remains  oC  |ox{ 
Hnlns  of  Ftandscao  Oon- 
Tent,ioj. 
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WALBIKORAX. 

WaUtngham,  Old  or  Ontt, 

30J. 
Walaoken  Cbisrdi.  |ii. 

All  Sainte*.  ik6. 

Waitbun  Abbey,  90;  Abbey 

Chorda,    9a ;    Oanpowder 

Hllla,  91;   Hlfltoryp  90; 

Ixma.  91 ;  Parish  Churah^ 

Oroaa.89. 

Foreat,9J. 

Stat.  89. 

Waltbainatow,   87;  Chuxcb, 

87;  Orammar  School,  In* 

BUtation,  and  other  Chari- 
ties 87. 
Walton-on-fhe-Naie.       59 ; 

Ghorch,    59;    CUff,    59; 

Creeoent  Pier,  59 ;  Iniu,  59. 
Walton  Church,  117. 

k  West.  Gharcfa.  jii,  ji6. 

Wandlebnry  Gimp,  }ia 
Wangford,  x6j. 
Wanttead  Ghorch,  18,  77. 

Hooae.  77. 

Inflmt    Orphan    A«7- 

lam,77. 
Wardataft     watching     and 

warding,  8x. 
War^  Conunon,  it. 
Warren  Hill.  404. 
Wash,  The,  311. 
Waterbeach,  406. 
Watllngton  Jonction,  }t^, 
Watton  Cbureh,  177. 
Waveney  Blver,  170^    189, 

191. 
Weald.  North.  80. 

,  Sooth.  30. 

Weeley  StaU  58. 
WeetlDR  Hall,  jif. 
Welle,  164,  jo|.  jH. 
Welnetbam.  125. 
Wenden  Ghorch,  98. 
Wendllng  Stak,  281. 
Wenham  Ghorch,  xi8. 

,  Greats  Ghoivh,  X18. 

Hall,  118. 

.little,  118. 

Wennington,  f . 

Wenaom    River,    199,  224, 

280. 196. 
Wentworth  Ghorch.  442. 
West  Ham,  2. 

Somerton  Chorcb,  242. 

Stow  Manor,  144. 

Thorrock,  6. 

Walton  Ghorch.  J16, 

Westerfleld.  ijo^  177. 
Weatley  Waterless  Ghotch. 

400. 
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WESTWICK. 

Westwlck  Halt,  245. 

Wetherden  Ghorch,  179. 

Weybonmc,  iro. 

Weyland,  or  •  Wailing  Wood,' 
277. 

Wherstead  GhoTch,  1x4. 

Lodge.  114. 

Whitaker,  birthplace.  299. 

White  Webbs,  88. 

^Vbltllngham  Jonction,  129. 

Whlttlesea.  441 ;  Si.  lory's 
Ghorch.  44J. 

Mere.  444. 

Stau,  44J. 

Wash,  444. 

Wbittleaford,  J28. 

Wicken.  44a 

Bonant  Ghorch,  97. 

WIckes,  60. 

Wickham  Bishops.  49. 

Market.  X55. 

Wtckhampton  Cb.,  23a 

WiggenhiOl,  Gh.,  1x7. 

Wilbraham,  Great.  399. 

.  UtthL399. 

Wllbarton  Ghorch.  440. 

WiUinghale  Don  Chorda,  83 

Spain  Church.  84. 

Willingham  Church,  447. 

Wimbiab  Church,  lof . 

Wimbllngton  Stat,  448. 

WimboCshaxn  Church.  317. 

Wimpole  Ghurdi,  457. 

Park.  455. 

Winch.  East.  289. 

Wlnfarthing  Ghurdi.  X92. 

Old  Oak,  X93. 

Wingfleld,  184. 

Winstanley,  Henry,  106. 

Wlnterton  Gburch,  24X. 

—  Ness,  24X. 

Winthrop,  John,  first  Gover- 
nor of  2few  England,  X20. 

WiSBBCK,  449;  Castle.  449; 
Churches,  449 ;  Com  Mar- 
ket, 490;  Importa,  449; 
Inns.  449:  Museum.  450; 
Mechanics'  Institute  4$o; 
Recreation  Groond,  490; 
Cottage  Hospital.  450 ; 
Town  Hall,  4«o. 

Witcham  Chorch.  443. 

Witham,  18. 

Witlow  Ghordi,  247. 

Wltneshara,  X77. 

Wition  Church,  24}. 

Wivenhoe,  56. 

Hall,  56. 

Park,  56, 

Wolferton,  306. 


Woisey,  Oudfoal.  Urthplao^ 

xio. 
Wolterton  Hall,  254. 
Wood  Dlttoo.  400. 
WooDBajDGi.   x$o;  Abbey. 

X50;    Almsbooa^    151; 

Choich,   ijo;    GrsaiBtf 

SdKMl,  ijo;    Inoa.   150; 

Pnory,  15a 
Woodcock.  Bliabeth.  446^ 
Woodford,  77;  Obarch.  77; 

Inns.   77;  Sidney  Snitk 

(Peter  Plymley),  71- 
Woodford  Wdk,  77. 
Woodham  Mortimer  Cfamdi, 

Wooiplt  Ghorch.  175. 

,  Remarkable  Story.  17$ 

Woolverslooe  Hall.  114. 
Woolwidi,  North,  h 
Wootton  SUL,  104. 
WorlinghamEaU,X9a 
WormiMfocxl.  64. 
Worstead,  249. 
Wortham.  i8t. 
Wortwell.  185. 
WxabneM,  60. 
Wretbam  Stat,  324. 
WritUe  Park,  25. 
Wrozham  Broad,  22^ 
Wymondham,  271 ;  Gbutb. 

273;  Falr,27f;Inna,i7J; 

William  Kett.  274. 
Wyventone  Cfannxi.  ila 


Tare  Rtrer,  X7X,  ija 

Tasmodth,  130;  Bkaten, 
2|8;  ChoRfaes,  2)5 ;  DaTtd 
Oopperfldd,  231;  Drm> 
238;  Ezcardoas.  iji; 
Flsb  Wbart  217;  Gtsid- 
mar  Sdiool,  216;  Herring 
fiBbeiy.  237 :  HiskKy.  i}i  i 
Hospital.  236 ;  Holelm  ijo ; 

'  Jetty,  236 ;  Nelson  OahiaiiL 
234;  Popolatlao,  W> 
PobUc  Baildings.  im: 
Quay.  213;  Row*  «i: 
Sailors'  Home.2l5;SiDsct*' 
Boys'  Home.  236;  Ste 
Hotel,  214;  Town  Hall 
234;  Tannootb  Roadf. 
237;  Sarah  Maitin,xj(. 

Tazham  Stat,  277. 

Yeldham.  Great,  GhBrdi.  -$ 

?^"- 

Stat.  75. 
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2  MUBBArS  HAKDBOOE  ADTKBTISBK  Hti. 

MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  MCCRACKEN, 

88,  QUEEN  STREET,  OAMON  STREET,  E.G., 

▲«BlJm,  BT  APPOINTMENT,  TO  THX  BOTAL  AOADSIIT,  NATIONAL  OALLEBT, 
AND  flOVEMnPENT  DNPARTHBNT  OF  ■CINNOK  AND  AST, 

eXHZEAL  AHS  FOEEieH  AeXHTS, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  Bonvier's  Neuchatel  ChampafM, 

AMD 

POB  TEN  BBOKPTION  AND  BHIPianrr  OF  W0BK8  OF  ABT,  BAGOAOB,  fto., 

rmou  AMii  TO  AtA  PAmTS  or  tkx  womu>. 

Avail  themMlves  of  this  opportunity  to  return  tfaetr  dnoere  thanks  to  the  NolilHtj  sod 
Gentry  for  the  patronage  hitherto  conferred  on  them,  and  hope  to  be  booouied  wilh  aooo- 
ttainance  of  their  favonra.    Their  chaises  are  framed  with  a  doe  regard  to  eoonooiy.  and  ttp 
■ame  care  and  attention  will  be  bestowed  as  heretofine  upon  all  packages  paflstng  tfaroegb  | 
their  hands.  — 

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES, 

Where  Works  of  Art  and  all  descriptions  of  Property  osa  be  kept  dQiti«  tto  Ovner*! 
aheenoe,  at  meet  moderate  rates  of  renL 
PhrtiM  bvonrtog  J.  and  R.  M«C.  with  their  Consignments  are  nsqacated  to  be  nsrticaltf 
In  baring  the  Bills  of  Ladmg  sent  to  them  disbcv  ^  Post,  and  also  to  forwaid  ueir  Kep 
with  the  Packages,  as,  allhoogh  the  contents  m^y  be  free  of  Doty.  aU  Packages  are  «iU 
Bx AXiirBD  by  the  Customs  immediately  on  arrival.  Packages  sent  I7  SMamers  or  okbeTvlm 
to  Southampton  and  Uverpool  also  attended  to ;  bat  all  Letters  of  AdTloe  aDd.BUls  U  Udim 
to  be  addreased  to  38,  Qdxbs  Sraxn,  as  above. 

AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND^oFmR  J.  M.  FARINA, 
OaeKHiyBBB  DEX  Julioh's  Plats,  Golognx, 

CELEBRATED  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCORACEKirS 

PRINCIPAL    CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALGIERS Mr.  P.  Dbssuohs. 

ALEX  ANDRLA Messfs.  B.  J.  Mo«  ft  Co.    Mr.  A.  MOKTBBXATO. 

AUGANTB Mr.  P.  R.  Dahl^udkb. 

ANOONA    Messrs.  M00U.M0UUR,  ft  Co. 

ANTWERP Messrs.  F.MoraxiM  ft  Col 

BAD  EMS Mr.H.  W.THDtt. 

BASLE Mr.  Cbs.  DB  J.  PBEmwiiu.    Mr.J.J.FBBT.   Mr.  J.  Won. 

BERLIN Mr.  LiOH  M.  OoHH,  Comm**.  EsmftlltmiK. 

BERNE Maasra.  A  Bavbr  ft  Co. 

BEYROUT Messrs.  Hb»t  Hbald  ft  Co. 

BOLOONA Meesra.  Rbhou.  BuQGio^  ft  Ca 

BOMBAY Messrs.  Koro.  KiKG.  ft  Co. 

BORDEAUX  .......  Messrs.  Albeboht  ft  Fom, 

BOULOGNE  s.M....  Messrs.  Mobt  ft  CO. 

BRCSSBLS Messrs.  VBBsrRAKTsir  DbMbom  ft  nu. 

CALAIS.. Messiv.  L.  J.  VooCB  ft  Co. 

CALCUTTA MessrB.J.  H.FBBanttuxftCo. 

CAIRO  Mr.  A.  MoKFBRBATO.    Messrs.  F.  BAxra  ft  Co. 

CANNES Metssr8.J.rATU>EftRiDi>aT. 

CARLSBAD Mr.  Thomas  Wour,  Glass  Mannftetaiw. 

OARRARA fflg.  F.  BiKRAiXi,  Scolptor. 

CHRISTLANIA  ....  2?.  H.  HaiMiJfir.      '^ 

^Y^\J^^^^^^^*  Messrs.  LowBBBonRBS,  British  ConnUte. 

^^^S;,;^. Mr.J.M.FAUHA.gegentiberd«inJtlUdisPl«li. 

ffi?S^?I5S^**"=  Mr.AL»EBDC.LanS«>B. 

COPENHAGEN Messrs.  H.  J.  Bow  «  80B. 

OOaro Mr.J.W.TATLOE. 

DRESDEN f  MriTTn  Tmnnfimriinrfi  nniiini  ii    Musiiii  TT  TT  Tliiwiii^"' 

'"I      The  Director  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manafisciocy  Dipttt. 
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M^GBAonrs  un  or  ooBMMPogimncs  «mtimtd. 


it  Oo.     Big.  Tno  Oaolubdi,  DmIo*  in  Antlqnlttet. 

Maquat,  Hoosn,  41  Oo.    Meana.  Em  A  Hmrrnoiov.    ICr.K. 

QooDBAX,  PrintaeUer.    Mmbb.  Naen,  Oiabu,  4  Co.    Mr.  T. 

BiAVCHEHi,   Moeaio  Workar.     MesBi^  P.  Bazzaiti  ft  Fio, 

Senlptora,  ijinfp*  i'Ainok 
FRAKKfOBT  0.11.  i'^^"'"^  ^"^  •^"^  *  ^     Mr.  F.  BOblb,  ZcA  D,  IT.  Mr. O. 
eENEYA MM.  LKwn  A  PiUBKB. 

avwnA  i  MflMTL  O.  Ifc  £.  fiABOHX  BbOTHSU. 

^^^'^ lMr.aA.Wxij(Mf.    Mr.  H.A.Mi(NBA.Qiiiid6Alb«vodlU]]«. 

9IBRALTAB M«eBi^  Jaw  Pbaooox  4  Go. 

BAMBUBO M«im.J.P.JiiisBi40o.    Mwini  IcmBuwii  k  Tekbmmmm, 

umnwMMmui Mr.  Pk.  ZoaaBMAJiH. 

HKL9IS0V0BS ....    Me«ri.  Lun w  4  RusoLm. 

QfTBRLAOKXN....    Mr.J.OMMMAjni.    Mr.A.TBniP.    Mr.aH.8cBUB. 

JKBUSALKM McMnL  £.  F.  Spirlb  4  Oo.    Mr.  M.  BsMmoM.  Jim. 

KISBINOBN Mr.  Datib  KooKLMAm.    Mr.  H.  F.  KuoKUfAJiM. 

UOSAMIIB Mr.  Doiou  RnoD  4  FBI. 

Li»irniui  i  Mflwn.  Alsz.  Macwbaw  k  Oow    Mmbs.  Maqidat,  HboKn,  4  Co. 

bjmnvan y     Mr.  H.  TMmPT. 

UJCBRHB Mewft.  F.  Kiron  4  FIM. 

MADRAS M«HrkBDnrT4  0o. 

HALASA ••••    Mr.  GaoiOB  Hoixwov. 

tMaaan.  Jofb.  Dasmaxiv'A  Son,'  «,  Slmda  Ltruitt,  MomIc 
WorkOTiL  Mr.FontniATOTnrA.fa»StradASi»Liida.  McMn. 
TuiVBULL  Jon.  4  SoxuvnxB. 

MARIENBAD Mr.  J.  T.  AnuB,  QImb  M«nil! 

MABSEILLiS MMtn.  Clauds  Glbm  4  Oo. 

KBNTONB Mr.PALMAKk.    Mr.  Jxav  Obsboo  fUf. 

BBSSDfA Mean.  GAIUBB.WALXBB,  4  00. 

{Mr.  O.  B.  BuFnr.  Plana  d!  8.  BemAoro^  No.  1. 
M€Mn.FBATBLuBBAXHUA.    Mean.  UuMff  4  Oo^ 
M««ara.  Q.  Bobo  4  Oo. 

MOKIOH Maaara.  WmxBB  4  Co..  Prfaitaaltora.  Briennsr  Straaaa. 

SAP1VR  f  MaaaiB.  W.  J.  Tubbbs  4  Co.    Mr.  Q.  Soala.  Wina  Meidiant 

*^*^ I    MaaBrfcFJ«.QnBstA.    Maaan.  Cbbdlli  4  Co. 

^^^S^^. {Mawa.BoimoFBftBi^WtaiaMaf«haata. 

NEW  TORK  '.v.*.  '.V.    Maarn.  Baldwib  Bbos.  4  Co. 

ytCB....... Madamfl Y^ AooLniB Laoboix 4 Co. 

MgRKMBKRO Mr.  A.  Paoun,  Oaalar  la  AAtiqalttai. 

OBTEin) Maaara.BAaB4Co. 

PAUERMO Moiara.  UWBAM.  Whitakbb,  4  Oo. 

PARIS Mr.LwGranjB.PaclMr.RaaOolxdaaFBa<iaiam9i,No.94. 

PAU ..•«.    Mr.  MoaGBAVB  Clat. 

ma.  (Maaara.  Huoubt  4  Yab  Lot. 8onl|rtora  in  Alabaatar  and  Marble. 

^"^ lMr.6.ABDBBon.SoDlptflrlnAlabaaler. 

PBAOUX Mr.  W.  HoiXABB,  Glaaa  MaimfiMtarar,  Blanani  Stam. 

rMaaam  Pxawpbb  4  Co.    Maana.  A  Maobbab  40dw     Maaam 
nr^^n  J    Maquat.  Hookbb,  4  Oo.    Maana.  Fobbb  Baoa.  4  Oo.    MeoBra. 

"*'■■ 1     SpiDA  4  Flaidbi.    Mr.  J.  p.  Shba.    Mr.  A  Tombibi.    Mr.  P. 

(     BBABomBi.  at  tha  Eagliah  Collaga. 

ROTRBDAK Maam.  PsaaRMi  4  Oo. 

SAN  RBMO Maaara.  Fkatblu  AaoaAacun. 

BT.  PBTBBSBUBft .    Maaaia. TBOMaofli, Bobab, 4 Oow   Mr.CKBiroaB. 

STOCiniOLM Mam.0L8Kni4WBMBT. 

THOOHR Mr.  Jkab  KBHBU-SnwBO. 

TBnCBTB Maam.  Fw.  CHiaaA. 

TURIN Meam.  RooHAB,  Pftre  4  FBa. 

{Mr. L.  BoTABBi.  PontoaUa  BaOottak 
Mr.  A>toBK>2BB.  _     ^    ^         « 

Maaan.&4ABLinaBmAL40B^    Mr.CiBLoPonL 

FEYET Mr.  JoLfli  QifAB  Fob. 

C  Mr.  H.  U&UBSB,  Olaaa  Manoteetarar.  ana  LoiaGk,  No.  S. 

riBNHA..... <MaHn.  J.  4L.  Lobhbtbb,  OUm  Mannfrclaiank  13»  KVrathDar 

/     Stxmne.    Mr.  Pbtbb  Oohtloibb. 
EimiCH Mr.  Obbll  HBaai 
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CALEDONIAN      RAILWAY. 


WEST  COAST  ROTAL  MAIL  BOUTS 

ENGLAND  AND*  SCOTLAND. 

DIBEOT  TBAINS  BUN  TO  AND  FBOU 

LONDON  (EUSTON),  BIRMINGHAM,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER. 

LEEDS,  BRADFORD,  ETC.,  AND 

GU8G0W,   EDINBURGH,  GREENOCK.   PAISLEY,   DUMFRIES, 

PEEBLES,  STIRLING,  PERTH,  DUNDEE,  ABERDEEN, 

INVERNESS  AND  THE  NORTH. 


*4,*  Sleeping  and  Day  Saloons  are  run  between  England  and  SooOand, 

T0DRI8T8  VAT  BBKAK  THEIR  JOUBNBT  AT  VASIOUB  STATIOHB  ON  THX  BOUTS. 


To  &reeiiook|  Paisley,  Wemyss  Bay,  the  FirQi  of  (Hyde,  Ansa, 
and  the  West  Highlands  of  Sootland. 

The  0ompaoy*8  Traiof  run  dally  from  Edinburgh,  Olasgow,  GarUale,  &e^ 


WemyM  Bay,  Ac,  In  oonnectioo  with  the  Steamen  *'  Oolumba."  **  lona,"  «*  Lord  of  the  Itlca.' 
"  Gael,"  and  other  Steamers,  to  Dunoon,  Innellan,  Botbcsay,  Largs.  MOhMHt  Kytea  of  Bote, 
Tarbeit,  Inveraiy.  Oban,  lona,  Staffa,  Ballachnlish,  Olenooe,  Fort-WiUfam,  OaledoniaB 
Canal,  Falls  of  Foyera.  Invemees,  la&e  of  Skye  and  Looh^Long,  Loch-QoU,  iritwunv^  Blair- 
more,  Anran,  Gsmpbeltown,  fto. 

To  Stirling,  Oallander,  Dalmally,  Orieff,  Perth,  Dundee,  Abexdeen, 
Inverness,  and  the  North  and  West  Highlands  of  SooUand* 

Trains  run  from  OarUsle,  Edinbun^,  Glasgow,  fta,  to  the  North,  In  oonneotloii  with  Oo*6hai 
from  Callander  for  lYoeacha,  Loch-Katrine,  and  Looh-Lomond ;  fh>m  Crieffaiid  fiortwmiMi.i. 
for  arcular  Tour  vid  8t  FlUans  and  Loch-Earn:  Ihym  KUUn  and  Aberfeldy  far  Cbcak; 
Tour  vi&  Loch-Ta9^  and  Taymouth  Castle;  also,  mr  Tonrt  vid  DonkeM,  Pitlochry.  Paas  d 
Killlecrankie,  Blair- Athole,  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  Isle  of  8kj%  te.;  from  Tjnirmn  far 
Blackmonnt  Deer  Forest,  Gleoooe  and  Fort-William;  and  from  Dslmallj  Ibr  Lodft-Avc 
InveFBiy,  Taynullt,  Oban,  lona,  Staila,  kc 


DIRECT  TRAINS  BETWEEN  EDINBURRH  AND  6LAS60W. 

A  fuU  eerviee  of  T^rainn  i$  rtinbyihe  Direet  Boute  hekoem  Edn^mr^  ami 

Glasgow  at  the  most  oontfenient  Hours  of  the  Jkgg. 
For  partionlan  Bee  the  Company's  Time  Tables  and  Progmnme  of  Tom. 


Caledonian  Central  Station,  Gbrdon  Street,  Glasgow. 

pany's  new  Oentral  FasssDger  Statioi 
iboat  the  middle  of  the  8eaaoo« 

JAJQB8  SXXTHELLB,  0«ii«ral 


It  is  expected  that  the  CUedonian  Company's  new  Oentral  FasssDger  Station  at  G««a 
Stxvet,  Ghisgow,  wUl  be  opened  for  Traffic  about  the  middle  of  the  8caeoa>  '^'w^m- 


Calxdoviav  Raxlwat  Covpakt's  OnroEa, 
OLAsaow,  1879. 
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M I D LAND    RAILWAY. 

The  PICTURESQUE  and  FAVOURITE  ROUTE 

Between  London  and  ICanoheeter  and  Liverpool,  and  all  parts  of 
Lanoaahixe  pid  Bbtlook  and  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

The  NEW  TOURIST  and  POPULAR  ROUTE 

Between  England  and  8ootland,  via  Settle  and  Carlisle,  is  Kow  Open,  and 
a  Serrioe  of  Express  and  Fast  Trains  is  mn  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  with  connections  and  Through  Booking  arrangements 
from  principal  Stations  in  the  West  of  England,  Midland  Counties,  York* 
shire  and  Lancashire,  and  priuoipal  Towns  and  Places  of  Tourist  resort 
in  Scotland.  

Pullman  Drawing-Room  Cars  by  Dayi  and  Sleeping 
Cars  by  Nighty 

Bnn  between  London  (St  Panoras  Station)  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ; 
and  from  Jul^  to  October,  between  London  and  Perth ;  also  between 
London  and  Liverpool  and  London  and  Manchester  by  the  Express  Trains 
of  this  Company.  These  Cars  are  well  yentilated,  fitted  witn  Lavatory, 
^.,  and  accompanied  by  a  Spedal  Attendant,  and  are  unequalled  for 
comfort  and  convenience  in  travelling. 

At  London  the  Midland  Company^  Trains  start  from  and  arrive  at  the 
St.  Panoras  Station,  where  the  Company  have  erected  one  of  the  largest 
Hotels  in  the  world,  containing  upwards  of  400  Bed-Booms,  with  specious 
Coffee-Bocmi  and  numerous  Drawing  Booms,  whioh  will  be  fbond  replete 
with  every  accommodation. 

Tourist  Tickets^  available  for  Two  Calendar  Months^ 

Are  Issued  during  ibe  Summer,  from  principal  Stations  on  the  Midland 
Bailway,  to— 

Edinburgh,  Hatlo^,  Portsmouth,  Malvern, 

Glasgow,  Buxton,  Isle  of  Wight,       Leamington, 

Seari)oro%  Tarmoutli,  Bournemouth,       Swansea, 

Harrogate,  Lowestoft,  Torquay,  Tenby, 

Windermere,         Dover,  Plymoutk,  Aberystwith, 

Keswick,  Bamsgate,  Exeter,  Llandudno, 

Morf^combe,  Hastings,  Bath,  Bhyl, 

Blackpool,  Brighton,  Ilfraoombe,  Isle  of  Man, 

and  most  of  Uie  prindpal  places  of  Tourist  resort  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tickets  at  Reduced  Fares 

Are  issued  Irom  May  Ist  to  the  end  of  October  to  Pleasure  Parties  of  not 
less  than  Six  First,  or  Ten  Third-Class  Passengers,  desirous  of  taking 
Pleasure  Exoursicms  to  places  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Midland  Bailway. 

For  particulars  of  Trains,  Tourist  and  Pleasure  Party  arrangements, 
and  other  information  respecting  the  Midland  Bailway  Company,  see  the 
Official  Time  Tablea,  to  be  obtained  at  all  Stotions,  or  apply  to 

JABiES  ALLPOBT,  General  Manager. 
Debbt,  AprUf  1879. 
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GREAT  EASTERN    RAILWAY. 


THE  TOURISrS  ROUTE  TO  THE  CONTINENT 
IS  vi&  HARWICH. 

Tea  Oontineiital  Ezpreas  Train  leayes  liyeipool  Street  Statifln,  Loodon, 
for  Rotterdam  every  eyening  (SundayB  excepted),  and  for  Antwerp  an 
Mondays,  Wedneadays,  and  Fridays,  in  direct  connection  with  the  Fast 
and  elegantly  fitted  up  Passenger  Steamers  of  the  Company. 

The  Steamers  are  large  powerful  Vessels,  ranging  finom  800  to  1200  tona 
burden,  with  ample  sleeping  aocommodation ;  and  oonsequently  Pasaengeza 
suflfor  less  fixim  mal  de  mer  than  by  any  of  the  shorter  Sea  Bontes. 

The  Proyisiona  on  Board  are  snpplied  from  the  Company's  own  Hotd 
at  Harwich,  and  are  unequalled  in  ouaUty.  Luggage  can  be  registered 
through  to  all  principal  Towns  on  tne  Continent  from  liyerpool  Street 
Station.    Through  Tickets  are  issued  at^- 

The  Great  Eastern  Company's  West  End  Office,  28,  Begeni  Cfiieiii^ 
Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Cook  (uid  Son's  Tourist  Office,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  KO. 

Gazk  and  Son's  Tourist  Office,  142,  Strand,  London,  E.O. 

And  the  Continental  Booking  Office^  Liyerpool  St  Station,  London,  E.C. 

For  furth^  particulars  ancl  Time  Books  apply  to  the  Contineatal 
Department,  Liyerpool  Street  Station,  London,  E.C. 


LONDON  TO  ANTWERP. 

BT   THE    FAST   AND   POWERFUL    PADDLE    STEAMER, 

1160  Tons  buzihen,  built  in  1875.      J.  YEBBIST,  Oosunaoder. 


This  STEAlCEBk  wUeh  is  elegantlj  fitted  xm  with  •pidoQs  Sslooni  and  Private  Otlblm, 
lMv«s  LoDdoD.  ftwn  IBONGAfk  and  ST.  K^TUABING^  WRASF,  T^cr.  cmy 
Sunday  at  noon,  retorning  from  Antwerp  every  Wedneeday  at  noon,  from  laiOciohv 
to  lit  April  and  1  oTdock  (aftemoon)  ttam  lat  April  to  Itt  October.    ^  '^ 


Travelkia  going  by  this  Steamer  may  proceed  by  the  BaSlraad  vAI  Antwerp  w^ 
Cologne  to  Hamburg.  Berlin,  LeipBio,  Dresden*  Ikl 

FARISS  (tnclodlng  Gteward'a  Fee>-«hier  Cabin,  3U. ;  ditto  Retani,  avallafaie  oai 
Month,  3U. ;  Fore  OablD,  16*. ;  ditto  Betom,  2U.  ed.  Children  under  10  yean  BMU-gnetL 
Four-wheel  Carriage^  £4  41. ;  two-wheel  Oairlageak  £3.    Uoraea^  £S  St. 

Apply  to  the  Agents  i 

lofidatfc— XMn.  Abtati  k  Haumw,  11  k  12,  Greet  Tower  Stieet^  B.a;  and  Old  Wttt 
Horae  GelUr.  156,  PiocadlUy,  W. 

Antwerp^-Ueaan.  HoraMAna  it  Bcunu,  10,  Quel  Xagerman. 

BruueU.^hL  Lblottb-Towv,  68,  Montague  de  UOoor. 

Amogementa  have  now  been  made  wberebv  the  RETUltN  TfCKBTS  iSHnd  ^tt« 
mer  are,  without  eztn  payment,  ATailable  by  the  Steemere  belonging  to  the  6es«il 

Bteam  Navigation  OompMiy.    The  advanUge  of  five  refular  Departuree  per  Wec^  «** 

way  between  London  and  Antwerp  ia  thua  aecured  to  the  Pol ""^* 


,    -_.  -_ -ntwerp  ia  thua  aecured  w  the  PobUc.    The  RS^ruRK  TIGKTK 

l»ned  by  the  General  Steem  Navigation  Oompany  are  evaiiable  by  the  •  Banm  0^-" 


J 
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R.  RUBATTINO  &  CO.'S 

ITALIAN     HAIL    8TB4MER8. 

BOMBAY  LINE. 

From.  0«M  on  Ui»  34th  of  mcb.  moDth.  I  From  Bombay  on  the  lit  of  each  month. 

M     VaplM  on  the  37th  of  each  month.         |     ,,     Aden  on  the  8th  of  each  month. 


CALCUTTA  LINE. 


Fjrom  Genoa  on  the  15th  Feh.  16th  AngoaL  I  From  Oaleatta  on  the  Iftth  Jan.  15th  Jnly. 
^  n  ,*  15th  April.  15th  October.  •  .,  ,.  1 5th  Mar.  16th  Sept.. 
„        V       M       16th  June.  16th  Decern.     !,.••»         15th  Ifaj.    16th  Nor. 


SINGAPORE  AND  BATAVIA  LINE. 

Calling  at  Bnez,  Oalles,  and  Ctoloxubo. 
Vmn  Genoa  on  the  lat  January;    lot  April ;  |  From  Batavia  on  the  16th  Febmaiy;  16th 
lot  Jnly;  1st  October.  |         August. 

From  Singapore  on  the  30th  February ;  20th  May ;  30th  Angoat ;  30th  Norember. 


MEDITERRANEAN  LINES. 

Frovn  Genoa  to  Alenndria  vnrj  BCon.  evng.    I  From  Alflsaadrla  to  Genoa  ereiy  FrL  mom. 
From  Vaplea  to  Alazaadxia  every  Thur.  evng.  |  From  Vaploe  to  Genoa  every  Wed.  evening. 

MARSEILLES,  GENOA,  TUNia 
Mareelllea  to  Genoa  evevy  Tuesday  evening.    |  Tunis  to  Oarliarl  every  Wednesday  morning. 
Genoa  to  GsfUazi  every  Thursday  evening.       CagUari  to  Qoaoa  every  Thursday  evening. 
GagiSari  to  Tunis  every  Sunday  evening  |  Genoa  to  Karselllss  every  Sunday  evening. 

TUNIS,  MALTA,  TRIPOLI. 
Tunis  to  Xatta  every  Tueeday  morning.         I  Tripoli  to  Malta  every  Friday  noon. 
Malta  to  Tripoli  eveiy  Wednesday  evening.    |  Malto  to  Tunis  every  Saturday  evening. 

TUNIS  to  SFAX. 
Tunis  to  Bha.  enrj  Wednesday  noon.  |  Bflui  to  Tunis  every  Sataidaj  morning. 

GENOA,  CAQLIARI,  PALERMO. 
Genoa  to  CsfUari  every  Monday  evening.        |  Balomo  to  Cagliari  evertr  Saturday  evoolng. 
Ga^iail  to  Falnno  every  Thnnday  evening.  |  Cagliari  to  Genoa  every  Monday,  noon. 

GENOAf  CAGLIARI,  NAPLES. 
Gtaea  to  GafdSail  every  Setarday  evening.      I  Vaples  to  Oagllarl  every  Friday,  noon. 
Ca^liaxi  to  Maplss  every  Wednesday  noon.     |  GagUari  to  Genoa  every  Saturday  svenUig. 

GENOA,  LEGHORN,  NAPLEa 
Genoa  to  Lsghom  every  Thursday  evening.    I  Vaplos  to  Leghorn  every  Monday  evening. 
Logbon  to  Saplss  every  Friday  evening.        1  Leghorn  to  Genoa  every  Wednesday  morning. 

GENOA,  BASTIA,  PORTOTORRES* 
Genoa  to  Bastia  every  Saturday  evening.        I  FortotorTos  to  Bastia  every  Wednesday  mom. 
Bastia  to  Raftuteiies  every  Sunday  evening.    |  Bastia  to  Genoa  every  Thursday  morning. 

LEGHORN,  PORTOFERRAIO. 
l4^hon  to  Fortoftsaie  every  Sunday  mom.  |  FortoCBxaie  to  Lsghora  eteiy  Monday  mom. 
For  FMght.  PasBage.  and  Particulars,  apply  at  Bombay,  to  CU.  OH0NIX)NA  (Managing 
Aeent inlndU) ;  at  Alenadxia,  to  CES ARE  PARRlNi ;  at MarseilUs,  lo  R.  RUBATTINO 
Ai^  00. ;  at  London,  to  A.  LAMINU  *  CO..  8,  LeadenbaU  8tr«ei;  at  Paris,  to  F.  PUTHET 
and  CO. ;  at  Berlin,  to  CH.  MESSING,  Qare  of  Potsdam;  and  in  other  ports  to  the  Oom- 

pany's  Agencies.  

,«.,  a.  SVBATTZVO  4^  OO.  (QBWOA). 
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AIX-L^S-BAmS. 

GRAM)  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

Proprietor,  J.  BERNASCON.   * 

FIBST-OLASS  House,  admirably  sitnaied  near  the  Oaaixio, 
the  Baths,  and  the  English  Ohnrch.  This  Hotel  is 
strongly  recommended  to  Trayellers  for  the  comfort  of  its 
arrangements.  Good  Gardens,  with  a  beantifdl  yiew  of  the 
Lake  and  Moontains.  Large  and  small  Apartments  for  Families 
at  moderate  prices,  and  a  Oh^et  in  the  Garden  for  Families 
who  may  prefer  being  out  of  the  Hotel.  Exoelleat  Table- 
d'H6te.    Open  all  the  Year.    LAWN  TENNIS. 

Curriages  for  hire,  and  an  Omnibus  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  to  meet  every  Train, 

Savoie.)        AIX-LES- BAINS-        (Savoie. 

HOTEL  VENAT  ET  BRISTOL. 

OPEN  ALL   THE  YEAB  BOTJND. 

EUBOPEAN  REPUTATION.  Re-huilt  and  Re-furnished. 
150  Bed  Rooms  and  20  Sitting  Rooms,  sommnded  by 
an  extensiye  Garden  and  Park,  and  with  View  of  the  Lakes  of 
Bourget    Nearest  to  the  Baths,  English  Ohurch,  and  Oasino. 

LAWN  TENNIS  QAMB. 
G.  B0S8IQN0LL 

AIX-LES- BAINS. 

GEAND  HOTEL  DE  L'UNIVEES. 

First-Class  Sstablisliment,  Open  all  the  Year. 

PLBNDID  Sitnatioii;  immeiue  Ghirden;  Booth  aspect  ^vell  shaded; 
a  very  extended  view  of  Lake  Boorget  and  the  Mofanulna.  Belvadere,  with  fine 
proepect  of  the  principal  pointa  of  view,  and  Excnniona.  Small  and  laiige  ApaitoMOti; 
Salons  for  Families;  Drawing  Room.  Beading  Room,  and  Smoking  Room,  with  every  oonfbn 
that  can  be  desired.  Fimch  and  Foreign  Papen. 

Amngementt  made  for  Pension.    Private  Carriages.    StaUe  and  Otwdi-lioaiib 

OmtUbm  of  the  Hotd  meeU  every  Train, 

C^  BfiKAUD,  Proprietor. 


S' 


AIX-LES- BAINS. 

HOTEL  DAMESlir  and  OONTIKKNTAL. 

Open  aU  the  Tear. 

This  Hotel  Is  particularly  recommended 
to  English  Families  for  its  comfort  and 
beaotlf^  altoatlon.    American  Proprietress. 
DAMBSIN.  Proprietor. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

HOTBL   DU   DRAGON  D'OR. 

Cloee  to  KozBsal  and  Bath  Honses. 

Reputation  for  comfort,  deaoUiMsa.  sad 
very  moderate  Charges.    MfU  d^ffOU. 

a  MULLGM.  PTDprieter. 
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ALEXANDRIA,  .EGYPT. 
THE   ALEXANDRIA 

STATIONERS'  AND  BOOKSELLERS'  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


ANDBEW  V.  PHILIP,  Manager. 


Sngluh  tmd  American  PMieaUaM-^TauehniU  Ediiicm, 

NEWSPAPERS  RECEXYED  BT  EYfiBT  MAIL. 

LATEST  NEWS  RECEIVED  DAILY  BY  TELEGBAPH. 

GOODS  FORWARDED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


AgeneU*  in  ike  prindptd  CiHe$  of  Europe  and  ike  United  Statee, 

ALLEVARD-LES-BAINS. 

Grand  Hotel  dn  Louvre  and  de  la  Flanta. 

BEUNIS. 

n^SE  HOTELS  DU  LOUVBE  and  LA  PLANTA,  from  theii*  prox- 
-L  imlty  to  the  £tabli»8eiiicnt  Thennal,  their  BcfttltU^il  Sttaatlon,  their  Ltrge  Fuk,  the 
Camfort  and  Eleguoe  of  their  ApATtmentf,  and  well-merited  Bepntatlon  of  their  Table, 
noomoieiid  themaelTes  t»  Famillea  In  preference  to  all  others. 

7.  BEBTHET,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

Winter  Seaeon  at  STEBE8  iVar\  HOTEL  DES  ETBANGEBS,  under 
ike 


Clow  by  the  Railway 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


iUS  HOTEL 
onaandtheBathiL 


MUSLLEVS  HOTEL. 

Oppoeite  the  Fountain " 


ountaln'^EUia." 


EADSEBBAD  "ROTEL  (Mlt  In  I8e5\ 
The  principal  Spring  riaes  fai  ttie  Hotd  Itaelt 

HSITBAD    HOTEL 

(Renovated  In  187i.) 


Vr.  O.  W.  DRKKKL  to  tb«  Proprialor  of  then  ftmr  hotelf  of  EnropMB  npatMkm,  The  ooniUBaliixD  la 
on»  haad  at  Wcnx  bteUtohnwati  of  raoh  nacnltiula,  Mablw  Mr.  Dmml  to  aflbrd  miitabla  •eoatmnodstkm 
toaUooaien;  toTidton  to  whom  ■aM7  to  no  ol^Mt,  m  imU  m  to  partiai  dariiooi  of  UtIbk  at  a  nodoiato 
nto  of  < 


ALGIERS. 
Bins  BU  HAMMA,  No.  5. 

HoDse,  Estate,  ft  General  Agency. 

J.  DUPAULT  ftirnlahes  erery  Informa- 
tion aa  to  VILLAS  and  APABTMENTS 
to  be  Let,  and  Algerian  Prodnoe. 


ALGIERS. 
]fl[urray*8  Handboi&k  ibr 

Algeria  and  Tunis. 
By  Lt-GoL  R.  L.  Flatfair.    Second 
Bdtdon,  BevlMd  and  ugmented.    Mapft, 

PoitSTO.     lOf. 

JOHK  MUBBAT,  AlbeniArle  Straet 
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HOTEL  D'EUROPE.  I  GRAND  New  Hotel 


This  well -known  Hotel, 
patronised  bj  bis  Bojal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  is 
situated  on  the 

GRAND  PUBLIC  SQUARE. 

It  is  highly  recommended  to 

English  and  American 

Families. 

Travellers  arriving  in 

ALKXANDRIA  will  find 

attentive 

and 
Omnibns  from   tbe   HoteL 

Pension: 
12  Shillings  per  day. 


Patromaed  by  English  €md 
Famiiiet, 


This  magnifioent  Hotel,  with  its 
splendid  garden,  has  been  fmptoyed 
by  the  Pzoprielor,  who  has  tpan^ 
no  expense  to  make  it  the  beit 
and  most  eomfortabie  in  Sgjpt  It 
is  situated  opposite  the  Park  and 
Opera  House.  Large  and  small 
Apartments,  and  elegant  Bath 
Booms  to  each  Floor. 

Table  d'Hote  with  attentive 

Waiters,   speaking:  difforent 

Ijanffuagea* 


Special  Saloons  and  Beading  Booms* 
with  English  and  Foreign  News- 
papers. 

Omnibns  and  Dngoman  at  the  ' 
arrival  of  each  Train. 


Pension: 
12  to  16  Shillings  per  day. 
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AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL    HOTEL 

THIS  Magnificent  Firflt-OlBSS  Honse  is  sitiiated  near  the 
Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Crystal  Palace,  &c.  Cheerful  Views 
on  the  Amstel  RiTer.  It  is  provided  wUh  every  comfort,  and  contains  200 
weU-fwmiAsd  Jlooms  and  Saloons ;  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms,  and  a  tpseisi 
Lcuiie^  Sahon,    A  Steam  Launch  for  Excursions, 

Terms  Moderate,     Telegraph  Office  and  Stables  attached  to  the  Blouse, 
Branoh  Office  of  the  Datoh  Railway  Company :  Tickets  sold  and 
Luggage  regi:»tered  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

MPfflON-LES- BAINS. 

Near  EVIAN  (Haute-Savoie)^  upon  the  Shores  of 

LAKE  GENEVA. 

Alkaline  Spring  (much  bicarbonated),  and  Chalybeate  Spring.  Situated 
in  an  unexceptional  Situation  upon  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
close  to  all  the  beautiful  spots  of  Switzerland.  First-Class  Hotels. 
Immense  English  Pork.    Boats  upon  the  Lake.    Carriages  for  Drives. 

Omnibus   of  the    Hotel 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Steamboats  at  Evlan.  Line  of  SteamexB  from  Geneya 
to  AmpiiioiL. 

n?elefi:rapl&    Of&oe    in    tlie    £lotel. 


OPEN  THE  l8l  JUNE. 


Q.  GOUGOLTZ,  Director. 
Proprietor  of  Grand  Hotel  Beau-Site  at  Cannes. 

AMIENS. 
TTOTEL   DB    L^UNIVBBS.— First-Class   Hotel,   facing   St  Denis* 
^^    Squara,  near  the  Railway  StaUon.   Three  minutes'  walk  to  the  CaihedraL    Drawing 
and  Bath  Booms.    EoglUh  Interpreter. 

Omnibxis  of  the  Hotel  at  every  Train. 

AMIENS. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE,  D'ANGLETEBBE,  and  DE  L'EUBOPE. 
BRO  L^  Proprietor.— 'FirsUClas*  Hotel,  one  of  the  oldest  on  thb  Continent  Situated 
in  the  oentre  and  the  fioest  part  of  the  town  HaTing  recently  be^^n  newly  furolriied.  It  off^n 
great  oomfort.  FamlHes  and  SUigle  Qentlemen  accommodated  with  oonvenient  Sottes  of 
I  and  Single  Roums. 

OMNIBUS  AT  STATION.       EtrOLISH  SPOKEN. 


VORSirS  HANDBOOK  AWtteiUn. 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  ST.  ANTOINE. 

PLACE   YBRTEi    Opposite  the  Cathedral 

THIS  ezoellent  FIBST-CLASS  HOTEL,  which  enjoyB  the  well- 
merited  fttvour  of  Fkmilies  and  ToarlsU,  has  been  re-parcfaand  hf  its  old  and  veQ- 
known  Proprietor,  Mr.  SCUMrrT  SPAENHOVEN,  who,  with  hie  Partner,  wiU  do  ^wtrj- 
thing  tai  tbelr  power  to  render  the  viait  of  all  peraons  who  may  hooow  them  with  tbdr 
patnmage  aa  agreeable  and  comfoTtable  as  poa^ible. 

BATHS    IN    THE    HOTEL. 

■  ODBKATB     FKICB§. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
VICTORIA     HOTEL. 

Prpprirtor,  Kr.  ISAITZ  OSOSHOLZ. 

T^HIS  is  one  of  the  finest-biiilt  and  best-famished  Fint-clsss 

HoteU,  situated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Eoxaaal  and  Theatn ;  it 
commands  the  most  cfaanning  views  in  Baden.  It  ii  reputed  to  he  one  of  the  b«st 
Hoteb  in  Germany.  The  Table  and  Wines  are  eKoellent,  with  prompt  attendance 
and  great  civilitj.     Prices  rery  moderate.     English  and  other  Jonniala. 

BADEN -BAOEN. 

HOTEL    DE   LA    COUR  DE  BADE. 

Badischer  Hof  . 

(Not  to  U  amfounded  wUh  the  Hdtd  de  la  FtZZe  de  Bade^  opptmUe  (2be 
BaHway  Station,) 

A   FIRST-BATE  and  large  Establishment  near  the  Promenade  and 
the  Conversation  Honse,  with  eztenalve  Gardens,  Warm,  Htnenl,  and  other  Bathe, 
ei^oyiog  a  well-merited  reputation  for  ita  great  comfort  and  attention.    It  Is  patrooiied  by  , 
the  most  distinguished  Familiea. 

Manager,  Mr.  Fr.  ZIBGLER. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  EUROPE,  BADEN-BADEN. 

Proprietor.  OTTO  WAH. 

FIBST-GLASS  Hotel,  opposite  the  Gonyersation  Hoxue  and  Trinkhalk 
Reeding  Room,  Ac.    Recommended. 


BADEN-BADEN. 
HOTEL    DE    FRANCE. 

Fia«r«LAS8  HoTSL.    Best  Sitnation. 

SxeeOaU  Cboktng,  and  Moderate  Ckarget, 

CABL  ULRIOH,  Proprietor. 


BAQN^RES   DE   BIGORRE. 

Grand  Hotel  Beau-S^Jour. 

FiBfflvGLASi. 
The  most  comfortable  and  the  best  rilaated. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE  and  Dependance. 

AU  BEAU  SEJOUR.— A.  Roesslbr,  Proprietor.  This  fitrourite  and  first-clas" 
Hotel,  situated  oear  the  Kurssal,  Promenade,  and  Theatre,  oomnumds  one  of  the  most 
dunning  views  In  Bsden.  The  Hotel  and  Dependence  consist  of  One  Hnndred  end  SIxtj 
Sleeping  Apartments,  elegant  Sitting-roomie  and  a  Garden  for  the  use  of  vislton.  EztensiTe 
and  aby  Dbiing-room,  sod  a  comfortaMe  FabUo  Sitting-room,  with  Piano  and  library.  It  Is 
oondncled  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  tne  Ptoprietor,  who  endeavouis,  by  the 
most  strksft  attention  and  exoeedinglr  Moderate  Prices,  to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of 
English  and  American  vislton.  English  and  American  Newspqwrs.  The  Table  d'Hftte  and 
Winea  of  this  Hotel  are  reputed  oT  the  best  qnaUty  in  Bsden.  Fixed  moderate  dMUges  for 
evafything.    Rooms  fh>m  2«.  and  upwards. 

7KK8I0H  in  fh«  early  and  latar  part  of  fha  BeaioiL 
BARCELONA. 

GRAND  HdTEL  DES  QUATBE  NATIONS. 

IN  TEE  RAMBLA, 
:Kept  Jy-y  "MLemrnvm.  FORXIS  Sc  OO. 

THIS  is  a  Fint-rate  Establishment,  adTantageoiisly  situated  close  to  the  Post-offioe 
and  the  Theatre,  with  a  southern  sspect,  and  newly  decorated.  Table  d'Hdte ;  private 
service;  laxge  and  small apsrtments;  many  flro-plaoes ;  baths;  readlng>Tooms ;  Spanlah 
and  foreign  Newspapers.  Carriages  of  every  description.  Omnibus  at  ths  lUilway 
Stations.    JnterpreteTi.    Moderate  Terma. 

BELGiRATE  — LAKE  MAQQIORE. 
(':iBAND  HOTEL  and  PENSION  BELGIRATE.  (Fomun-ly  Borrvmeo,) 

VX  Thk  flae  Hotuw,  «oXLn\j  new,  in  ■itttatod  on  one  of  tb.  nuMt  dunning  spot,  of  th.  XjJm  Vaffiore, 
neu'  Um  BoiTomeo  IiXkoAs  ■&<!  oiBBa  to  Knglbh  wad  Amarican  Tonilsta  %  noct  delightftU  Haa*.  with  .rery 
ooroibrt.    Btran^ly  reoommended  M  a  Tsty  qoi«t  Pamilr  HoteL    llodent.  PrioM.    FMBiion  Sevea  RnuiM 


•rAaij.    Bedoctlon  for  prutraoted  wiaif  in  tba  Winter  MMun.    Macniflivnt  Lake  and  Moaatala  Tlewi. 
BenatlfU  Oftnlan  on  th«  I«ka.    Swt«  DiUiretMe  and  Ovrl«iCfl.  for  cruwinK  tb.  Simploti. 
Bn^jah  Glmrah.    Pwi-olBoa  and  TdMimph. 

J.  CANESSA,  Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 

HOTEL   DE   RUSSIE. 

THIS  well-known  FIBST-OLASS  HOTEL,  newly  restored 
and  handflomely  decorated,  and  situated  in  the  moat  attracting  part 
of  the  City,  facing  the  Imperial  OasUe, 

NEAR    UNTER    DEN    LINDEN, 

recommends  itaelf  for  the  comfort  it  offers  to  its  Yisitors. 
CARL   PRIEDRICH~KUHRT. 

BERLIN. 

GBAKD  HOTEL  DE  BOME,  under  one  of  the  Tillenls,  89,  comer 
of  Gharlotton  Street  This  greai  and  beanttftil  Hotel,  the  largest  and  best  sitoated  of 
the  OHrftel,  oombines  real  Ebgilsh  comfort  with  reseonabte  prices,  and  b  kept  in  a  very 
faslitonable  manner.  Two  buodred  Rooms,  twcntj-five  Saloons,  three  large  Dining  Booms  lor 
more  than  600  peraoaa.  Bcsdlng  Rooms  rapplfed  with  all  foreign  Newspapers.  Music  Stdoon, 
and  Convenation  Room,  he  Restaurant  *'a  la  Fran^aise.'*  The  prices  are  placed  In  every 
Room.    Gold  and  Warm  Bsths.    Poet  Office  4  Telegraph,  ftc.    Omnibuses  at  the  Sutioo.    ^ 
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May. 


BERLIN. 
HOTEL    D'ANGHjETERRE, 

8,  BOEIKXEL-FLAOl,  8. 
nnrATED  or  the  mnsBT  ▲hd  most  sLBeAHT  pabt  of  tbx  tow, 

Nev  to  the  Royal  PakoM.  XoMiaBii^  aad  TiMitni. 


SINGLB  TntYeDfln  and  lufst  Families  oan  be  aooonunodated  witheatlre  SniteB  of  Apart- 
iiienti,,ooQ^sUiig  of  aplendld  Saloooa.  aiiy  Badrooma»  Aft,  aU  ftaraiafaed  and  eaipetsd 
in  the  beat  Engliah  atylCL  First-rate  Table  d'Hftte.  Bathe.  Eqnipagea.  QnSdea.  TIma  and 
OaHgnamCtMttaengtriMJuaxiiL    Bealdenoe  of  Her  Brltiah  IC^eat^'a  XesBengen. 

B.  SUSBISIiIST.  Fropriator. 


BOLOGNA,    ITALY. 
HOTEL    PELLIQRINO. 

SEOONIM^LAfiS  HOTEL,  bat  Good. 

The  Four  Languoffet  tpoken. 
F.  BIVALDINI.  Propneior. 

BORDEAUX. 
HOTEL  DE  PARIS. 

FIBST-CI.AfiS  HOTEL 

Much  frequented  by  EngUah  and  AmericaD 

Travellera. 

THE  GOLDEN  "star  HOTEL. 

THTa  First-rate  and  nnriyalled  Hotel,  patronised  bj  the 
English  Boyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentij,  is  the 
nearest  Hotel  to  the  Bailway  Station,  and  to  the  Landing- 
places  <of  the  Rhine  Steamers.  The  Proprietor,  Mr.  J. 
SCHMTTZ,  begs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  Tourisla. 
The  Apartments  are  comfortably  famished  and  oorpeted  io 
the  best  style,  and  the  chaises  are  moderate.  Arrangements 
for  the  Winter  may  be  made,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

BONN. 
GRANDROYAL     H6tEL, 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Bhine.      European  Repuie,      200  Roome  and  Saloota, 

SlTUATIOir  without  equal,  Sscing  the  Bhhie;  Seven  Mountalna  and  I^k.    Kearthe 
Landing  Place  and  Railway  Staiton.     Extensive  English  Oardau^  Beadi^  and 
Smokiog  Rooms,  L«dies  Saloons.    Warm  amd  Cold  Batk*  in  th»  Bitd. 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CHRI8T0L  &  BRISTOL. 

Flrst-elass  Hotel. 

Best  Situation  in  the  Town.     Highly  recommended 

for  Families  and  Gentlemen. 

Carriage  in  Attendance  on  Arrival  of  aU  Trains  and  Boats. 

F.  CHRISTOL^  Proprietor  and  Manager. 
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BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

GRAIO)  HOTEL  DU  NOED. 

PATRONIZED  by  their  Uajesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  the  French,  and  of  Austria,  and  Don  Carioe.  150  Flrat-GlaM  Bed  and 
Sitting  Rooms;  Beading,  Mosic^  Conrenatioo,  Billiard,  and  Smoldng  Rooms.  The 
Telegraph  Offioe  is  in  the  Hotel  da  Nord. 

GOOD  STABLING  AND  COAOH-HOUSBS.  fto.  fto. 

0.  LAOOSTE,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  PORTER  AT  ARRIVAL  OF  ALL  BOATS. 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

fibTEL  DES  BAINS  ET  DE  BELLE  VTJE. 

Oppoflite  the  Folkestone  Steamers  and  Bailway  Station.     Carriaget  and 
Conmiitumaire  attend  aU  ArrivaU.    Table  d'Hdte  at  6  o'clook. 

B.  ft  O.  MUNTON,  ManagOTB. 

BRISTOL. 

ROYAL  HOTEL,  COLLEGE  GREEN. 

FIBST-OLASS.  Oentral,  and  pleasanily  sitottted.  Very 
spMiow  OoffiM^  Dinkg,  Bevifaig,  Smokiiig,  and  Billiard  Booms.  PriTate 
Apartments  en  enite.  One  Hondred  and  I'wentr  Bed-rooma.  Steam  Lift  and 
Laondry.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  I^ostal  Telegraph  Offioe  and  PosUoffioe  in  the 
Hotel.     Filed  Charges.    The  Hotel  Omnibos  meeU  all  principal  TraiM.    Night 

Porter  kept.  

7.  SWANSON,  Kanager. 


BRUGES. 

HOTEL  DE  FLANDRE. 

1?IB8T-0LASS  HOUSE.  Table  d*H6te  at  1  and  5  o'clock.  Beantifol 
JL  GardBO.  Hot  tod  Gold  Baths.  ▲rrannmeDto  can  be  msds  st  say  time  daring  the 
Tear  by  the  Week  or  Mooth.  FEKSIOM  dnriog  Winter,  oommeDeinff  st  £6  per  Month. 
The  ProprietoiB  of  the  Qofel  hs^e  the  monopoly  of  the  celebrated  Sparkling  Rbenieh  Wine 
**  RhetngoW  sad  keep  a  Depdt  of  aU  kinds  of  German  Wines  for  exportstJoo  to  England. 

BRUGES. 
GRAND  HOTEL  DU  COMMERCE. 

FIB8T-CLA  SS  HOTEL.— Proprietor,  0.  Yakdih  Bebghx,    The  largest 
snd  oldest  Hotel  of  the  Town.    Comfort.    Moderate  CbargeflL 

Special  Omxiibua. 
BRUSSELS.       7 

HOTEL    DE    SUEDE. 

nSST-OLASS  HOTEU  in  a  tbonmghly  central  posMon  near  the  New  Boolevaids. 

EXCELLENT    TABLE    D'h6tE.  CHOICE    V/lN^f^-^ 

VAN  OUTSEM,  Proprietor. 
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BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  YUR 

Proprietor,  Mr.  EDWARD  DREMEL. 


<SAA^l^^^^^«/^>«iX 


'PHIS    xnagnifioent  Hotel,   in    offering  to  Visitors  every 
kind  of  comfort  and  aooommodationy  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  aitoated  adjoining 

THE   PALACE  OF  THE  KING, 

and  f^ina 

THE  PLACE  ROYALE  AMD  THE  PARK. 

Prioe  List,  with  every  detail  of  its  moderate  ehargee  in  ereiy  room. 
Single  Booms  from  4  francs  upwards. 

Table  d'Hote  richly  served  at  Six  o'Clock,  after  the  arrival  of  tiie 
latest  London  day  Train. 

Reading  Room,  with  the  best  English,  American,  Frenoh,  German, 
and  Dutch  daily  Papers  and  Periodicals. 

Smokingr  Room.  Terraoea  with  qilendid  View  overlooUag  the 
Park. 

Arrangements  for  the  Winter  from  15  francs  per  person  per 
day,  indnalng  everything  but  Wine. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  FLANDRE. 

THIS  first-rate  old-established  and  highly- recommended  Hotel  bai 
been  considerably  enlarged  and  elegantly  furnished,  and  has  a 

NEW    MNINO     BOOIV, 

Which  is  the  admiration  of  every  Visitor. 

The  Situation  of  the  Hotel  dx  Fi«Ain>BE,  overlooiking  the  Place  Befnk 
and  2^  Park,  its  capital 

TA.BIL.E    a'HOXE    ancl    \^I3VES, 

added  to  the  attention  and  dvility  shown  to  all  Visitors,  have  made  thie 
House  deservedly  popular. 

KODERATE  CHARGES:  Booms  from 3 francs  upwards. 

Board  and  Lodging  during  ihe  Winter  MorUhe  from  I5franee  jper  pnwam 
per  day  including  everything  but  Wine, 

.  TARIFFS   IN  JEVERT  BOOM. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL     DE    FRANCE. 

BUS  ROYALE  AKD  MOKTAGNll  PU  PABO. 
lUTEL  JOHN  BARBEB,  the  new  Proprietor,  has  entirely  refitted  and 
iu.  Tcvarranged  the  Hotel  de  Fnnce.  Tbe  Beaatifal  Situation  of  tbe  Hotel  (adjoining 
tb«  Park),  the  Moderate  Chargea,  Excellent  Cobine,  and  greatly  improved  Arrangementa 
tor  tbe  Oomfort  or  Viaiton,  render  thia  Hotel  espedally  deaerrlng  the  patronage  of 
Travellera.    Booma  from  3  franca  and  npwarda. 

TahU  d^Hdte  {at  Five  o'doch  in  Winter^  Six  in  Summer)  6franes. 

Bnglish  and  other  Languages  spoken. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL    DE    L^EUROPE, 

PLAGE  BOTALE. 

The  hest  sitnation  in  Bmssels,  near  the  Fork^  Boyal 
Palaoe,  Bonlevards,  and  Musemn. 

TabU  d^Hdle. 

ENGLISH     SPOKEN, 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL     MENGELLE 

(BITES  BOYATiFi). 

rriHIS  large  and  beantiFal  First-Class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  finest  and 
-1-  moat  health  J  part  of  the  Town,  new  to  tbe  Promenadea  the  most  freauented,  and  ia 
flappUed  with  eveiy  modem  accommodation  and  comfort.  Table  d'HOte  at  balf-paat  6  and 
7  o'ckick,  five  franca.  Kestanrant  h  1a  carte,  and  at  fixed  prlcea^  at  any  hoar.  ExoeUent 
•«  Cairine  "  and  Choice  Wlnea. 

Baths,  Smoking  Boom,  Beading  Boom,  and  Carriages. 
ArrangemenU  made  mik  FamiUes  during  the  Winter  Season. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  POSTE, 

KUB   FOSS16-AXJX-LOUP8, 

NEAB    TEE    PLACE   DE    LA    MONNAIR 

Thia  Hotel,  specially  frequented  hy  English  and  Americans,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Town,  and  near  the  principal  Theatres. 


BEST  TABLE  D'HOTB.  MODERATB  CHABaS& 

KwoiiWH  Bfokdt.    OmnBDB  at  xaa  Statiok. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  L'UNIYEES, 

SUE     NEirVE, 

Has  a  Wide  Entrance  from  the  New  BonleTarda,  which  places  it  in  one 
of  the  best  and  meet  advantageona  positions  in  the  citf .    A  Fini-daas 
Honse  for  Families,  to  be  recommended  fbr  its  OomfoTt  and  Hodente 
Prices.     Table  d'Hdte,  Beetaurant,  Smoking-room,  Reading-room. 
Arrang0menU  vMde  for  ih€  Wifder  Seamn,  or  for  a  prokmgad  twidsaea 
SOHOBFFTfiB-'WIXaTZ,  Propiietor. 

B  RUSSELS. 

nUlAVD  HORL  DS .  8AZS,  77  and  79,  RUE  NEUVE.  AdnixaUT  sitiiatod 
^^  iMtf  th«  Booievaidfl,  Theatna,  and  two  mtimta^  walk  from  ttas  Koru  Bafivir 
SUtiona.  Thla  Ertabliahment,  whicfa  haa  been  oonaiderabljr  enUived.  jjuaiijaBm  B0w  a  neat 
splendid  Dinins-Toom,  and  mn  to  FunOiaa  and  Single  TmTaUera  apaetoqa.  ooailiKtablc; 
and  ally  Apartments.  TaHffi  in  avery  Koam.—Vixcd  Prices  ?— Plain  Braaktet  Ur.  3Sc 
Two  chops  or  steak,  or  bam  and  e«gi.  Ifr.  60c  Table  d'Hdte  at  fl^  o'clock.  Sfr.  Mo.  Pri- 
Tate  OinnetB  from  Sfr.  Bed-rooms,  tndoding  Ugbt,  4fir.  asc;  Sfr.  IBc;  Sfr.-^te  tks  first 
night:  and  for  the  following  night,  Sfr.  60c ;  3fr. ;  6fr.;  and  4fr.  Sif  ting-rooma  fiun  Sfr.  to 
13fr.  Attendanoe  Ifr.  per  nffOxt  London  ** Times"  and  «« niastiated  London  News* 
taken  In.  Trayellers  having  only  a  few  hoars  to  cpend  In  Broasela  between  the  dcpartore 
of  the  train*,  can  have  refreebments  or  dinners  at  any  boor.  The  Wat4rteo  Gtwch  leaves 
the  Hotel  at  9.S0  o'clock  every  morning.  Private  Garrlagea  tot  Waterloo  S8fr«  cvtiy 
ezpenae  inolnded.    Table  d'Hdte  at  6.30  p.m.,  Sfr. 

HBNBy  gEHVAJTI),  PfopTJetar, 

BRUSSELS. 

GRAND    HOTEL-GERNAY. 

Moderate  Chargeg,    Aneien  FroprUtairt  de  VH6UI  de  Fortnnffil  k  8ptL 

This  Hotel  is  dose  to  the  Railway  Station  for  Ostend,  Germany,  Holland,  Antweqs 
and  Spa,  forming  the  Corner  of  the  Boolevard  Botaniqae  et  da  Nord« 

CANNES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CALIFORNIE. 

FIRST-GLASS  Hotel,  magnificently  situated  in  extensiTe  Pleasure 
Grounds,  with  a  commanding  View  over  the  Bays,  oombines  eyeiy 
comfort  with  elegance. 

Open  from  the  let  of  October  to  the  I5(k  of  June, 

0HABA8SISBE,   Proprietor, 

And  also  Proprietor  of  the  <<  SPLENDID  HOTEL  "  and  of  the  <<  OONTINEKTAL 
HOTEL"  at  the  Baths  of  Royat  (Pay  de  D6me),  France. 


CANNES. 

HOTEL    EIOHE-MONT. 

First-dose  Family  Had. 

(near  S.  Paul's  Church.) 

H,   aONaoiiTZ   {tpeakt  JBngHth), 


CONSTANCE. 
ISLAND    HOTEL. 

Tonaeiij  m  DcmlnUmn  Oonvaat  «n  lb*  Lak*  «< 
CoaunuMM,  amt  tbs  Town.  Ehrtwar.  and  BMtk*> 
100  Rooms,  SkloeiM.  BMaUfU  Dtetar  Boom.  «** 
historioal  cmWiaBi. 

Boom  with  Ugbt,  ftom  I  mk.  SO  apwwrds. 
A.  aUTZOfiKBAUOS. 
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HOTEL   UU   NIL 

FRIEDMANN,  Proprietor. 


SITUATED  ON  THE  MOOSKY 

(FRANK  QUAIITKB), 

Tn  the  immediate  Viciniti^  of  all  ike  Curiontiet  efthe  Town, 

CLEAN;  GOOD  COOKERY;  FREE  FROM  DUST. 

APAETMINTS  ROUND  A  SPAOIOUS  GARDEN. 


English  and  Foreign  Newspapers  iaken  in, 
PENSION,  FBOM  15  TO  1$  iTEANCa 
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CANNES. 

HOTEL   BEAU   SITE. 

CITUATED  at  the  West  end  of  Cannes,  adjoining  Lord 
Brougham's  property ;  the  finest  part  of  the  Town.    Newly 
enlarged.    200  Booms.     20  private  Sitting-rooms.    Beading 
and  Smoking-rooms,  and  English  Billiard-table. 

Sheltered  Situation,  commanding  an  unequalled  view  of  ihe 
Sea,  the  lies  L^rins,  and  the  Esterel  Mountain.  Large 
beautiful  Ghurdens,  Promenades,  and  Lawn  Tennis  belonging 
to  the  estate.  Arrangements  made  for  the  Season  for  Families. 
Moderate  Charges.    Bath-rooms  and  Lift. 

OznnibnseB   at   the   StatioxL 
OPENED    THE     1ST    OF    OCTOBER. 

GEORGES   GOUOGOLTZ,  Proprietor. 

CANNES. 

WINDSOR   HOTEL. 

THIS  First-Glass  Family  Hotel  is  beautifullj  situated,  not 
too  far  fh>m  the  Town  and  the  Sea,  of  which,  however,  it  enjoyi  an 
eztensive  view. 

Most   Comfortable   Apartments   and   Caneftal 
Attendance. 

ED.  8CHMID,  Proprietor. 


CANNES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PROVENCE. 

Boulevard  du  Oannet.    ProprietresSi  EngUsh. 

CITUATED  on  rising  ground,  away  from  the  Sea.  Well  sheltered, 
^'  sUDding  in  its  own  gronnds,  with  boMittfnl  viewa  of  tbe  Town,  the  Isles  do  Lerfm 
and  the  Esterel.  Broad  Terrace,  and  sheltered  walks  in  the  Qaxdens.  Lawn  Tamil  sad 
Croqnet  Ground.  The  Hotel  combines  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  an  English  home,  wtth 
all  tbe  accecBoriesof  a  Fint-Clsss  Hotel.  Good  Colslne.  Drawing, BiUiaid,  sod  T  ~ 
Booms.    The  BltuaUon  is  highly  raoommended  hj  medical  men. 

An  Omnibus  meets  the  Trains. 
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CARLSBAD. 
HOTEL    DE    HANOVER. 

FIB6T-0LASS  HOTEL,  sitnated  in  the  oentro  of  the  Town,  near  all 
the  SpriDgB.    Golfline,  and  BtricUj  Moderate  Charges.    English  spoken.    Omnibns  at 
^^^'^^  0.  B.  ZOBKENDOBFER,  Proprietor. 

CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL  Pn  MOHT  BLAHO. 

En^ofing  an  exertional  View  of  Mont  Blanc  a^d  the  TaUe^. 


GOOD  TABLE  AT  MODEBATE  PBIOBS. 


Baths   and   Garden   attached  to  the   HoteL 

OACHAT,  Peopbibtob. 

~  CHAMONIX. 

h6tel  des  alpes. 

Arwry  oomfortaUe  Hotel,  with  splendid  Vkw  from  eyery  side  of  the  House. 
Flnt-r»ta  OoMncb     Hot  and  Gold  Batba  In  the  Hoose.    Bngliah,  French  and  German 
Bewqmpen.   Modwate  Ghexges  and  Badnotloa  for  a  long  BesUenoe. 

J.  J.  KLOTZ,  Pbopbietob. 

CHAMONIX. 

GRAND  HOTEL  IMPERIAL. 

FIRST-RATE    HOUSE. 

All  desirable  comfort  is  Beenred  in  this  EBtablishment    Bathfl.    English 
and  American  Newspapers.     Beading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Booms. 

BEST  VIEW  ON  THE  GLACIERS. 

The  Hotels-Pensions  de  TUnion  et  da  Palais  de  Cristal,  belong  to  the 
same  Company. 

CHAMONIX. 

GRANDS     HOTELS 

D£     LONDBES     ET    D'ANOLETEBBE. 

EUROPEAN    REPUTATION. 

FIB8T'CLA88  HOUSES. 
An  recommended  to  Families  for  their  comfort  and  excellent  Cookerj. 
These  EstablishmeDts  are  quite  newly  Furnished  and  thoroughly  pat 
in  repair.    JSath$  in  the  EoM. 

CB^AUX-TATBB  A  Z,  Propridar. 
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CHERBOURG. 

HOTEL  DES  BAINS  DE  MER. 

SEASON  FROM  MAY  TO  OCTOBER. 

THE  only  Hotel  feeing  ihe  Sea.     Drawing  Room,  Reading 
Boom,  Ball  RoonL     Military  Band  in  the  Gazden  twice  a  week. 

Tha  BatMfig  EdMishment  i$  aUaeh^  to  ike  RotA 

For  Rooms  apply  to  the  Director. 


COBLENTZ. 

Grand  Hotel  de  Belle  Vne. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 
With  eTCTT  Comfort.    Magntflcent  Yiew  of 
tbeRblott.    Moderate  Charges. 
Prifprietor,  H.  HOCHE. 


COBLENTZ. 
The  Rhine.      The  Moeelle. 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR 
NORTH  GERMANY,  from  the  Balde 
to  the  BUokFomt.    Ma|ai  FMtsva 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemaile  Stnet 


CONSTANCE. 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  C0N8TANZERH0F  AU  LAC. 

(Formerly  BATH  HOTEL.) 

Situated  on  the  Lake  of  Oonstanee. 

QURROUKDED  by  pretty  Pai-ks.  Sea-BathingEstabliahmeat  Warn 
^  Baths  of  e^ery  sort  Boarding  Prioes :  Mk.  4 :  80.  Boom,  from 
Mk.l:20,  npwaids. 

E.  KUPPER. 


COPENHAQEN. 

HOTEL  KING  OF  DEHMABE. 

THIS  new  and  moat  oomfortably  fitted-up  Fttst-Claas  Hotel,  ocmtiimng 
100  Rooms  and  Saloons,  is  espeeially  leoommended  to  TtaTelleis, 
because  of  its  beautiftil  location,  dose  to  the  Royal  Palace,  commanding 
a  splendid  View  of  the  RotoI  Square.  Table  d'Hote  at  4  o'clock. 
Restaniant  open  all  day.  Reading  Room.  Excellent  Cooking,  and 
Wines.  German  Attendance.  ModeraU  ChargeB,  Hydiaolio  ElcTator. 
New  Vienna  Oaf  I 

R.  ELUMy  Proprietor. 

COPENHAGEN. 

MURRAY'S    HANDBOOK   for  Denmark,   Sleswig, 
Holstein,  Jutland,  Iceland. 

Maps.   Poetero.   6t. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 

JOHAM  MARIA  FARINA, 
GEGENiJBER  DEM  JtJLICffS  PLATZ 

(0|»paalto  tlu  jnuch'i  PlAoe), 

PUBYEYOB    TO    H.M.    QUEBN    YICTOBIAi 

TO  H.  &  H.  THE  PEINGB  OF  WALES; 

TO  H.  M.  KMPEBOB  OF  OEBMANT;  THE  EMPEBOB  OF  BUBBIAt 

THE  EMPEROB  OF  FRAiTGB; 

THE  KING  OF  DENMARK,  ifra  ETO, 

ONLT  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 


npHE  freqiNBcy  of  nuftakiet,  whkh  are  Mmetimei  •oftidwitd,  Imt  ftir  tlM 

^    part  the  raralt  of  deception  pnetlsed  by  InterMted  taidlTldiuai,  IntooM  me  to  leqneet 

the  attonttoo  of  Engliah  traTelleiB  to  the  following  ttAtement  :— 

The  &Toanble  repatatkni  which  my  Era  de  Oologne  hM  aoctnlied,  ilnoe  ite  inveniloii  by 
my  anoeelor  In  the  jetix  1T09, hM  Induced  meny  people  to  imitate  it;  end  in  order  to  be  able 
to  aell  their  epartooB  article  more  eeaily,  and  imder  pretext  that  it  was  genoine^  they  pro- 
cored  thcmaelTee  a  fhm  of  J^arina,  by  entering  into  partnerBhlp  with  persona  of  my  name, 
which  1B  a  very  common  one  in  Italy. 

POiaooi  who  wlah  to  pordMMe  tike  gmmkkt  and  tfigkuA  Bom  ds  OUdVM  ooi^t  to  be  pertl- 
oalar  to  lee  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  ha^e  imt  only  my  name,  Jokaim  Mania  Fkurima, 
but  also  the  additiottal  words,  ^ivai«5sr  dm  JMM't  J*la«s  (that  la.  opposite  the  Jnllch'a 
PlaoeX  withoat  addition  of  sny  munber. 

TraTeOers  visiting  Gotogne,  and  mtendfaig  to  boy  my  gemine  artWe,  an  oratioaed  agafawt 
being  led  astny,  by  cabmen,  goidee,  oommlasloners,  and  other  psrties,  who  oflto  their  servloes 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  mannibotmpe  and  shop  are  In  the  same  honae, 
sitiaated  tfpotiU  the  Jnlich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
iaid  persons  conduct  the  mrinstmcted  stiangem  to  shops  of  one  of  the  flctitlons  Anns,  where, 
Qotwithstaodlng  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remnnerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
the  pirioe  paid  by  the  porcfaaeer*  who^  of  oonrse,  must  psy  indirectly  this  remonentloo  by  a 
hlgSi  price  and  a  bed  article. 

Another  kfaid  of  imposition  Is  pnetlsed  In  almost  every  hotelin  Cologne,  where  waiters, 
eonunissioner^  ftc  offer  to  strangen  Baa  de  Oologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genuine  one, 
and  that  I  deliTered  it  to  them  ibr  the  porpoee  of  selling  it  for  my  aooomit. 

Tbe  only  certain  way  to  get  In  Oologne  my  gcniflne  artlde  Is  to  boy  it  penoDsQy  at  my 
hoosi^  oepofOe  tte  JSUok's  i'loos,  finrming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  Unter  Goldschmidt 
snd  Oben  ]Urq>forten.  No.  S3,  and  having  In  the  front  tlz  balconies,  of  whkh  the  thrae 
bear  my  nsme  and  firm.  Jukmm  Maria  Fiarima,  Oegeoliber  dem  Jfflloh's  Plata. 

Tbe  excellence  of  my  mranfaotare  baa  been  pat  boyood  all  doubt  by  the  (hot  that  the 
JtomaoftheOreatExhibltloiMln  London,  1861  and  isea,  awarded  to  me  the  Prise  Medal; 
that  I  obtained  hononmUe  mention  at  the  Great  ExhIUtton  in  Paris,  IWB;  and  rsoeiyed 
the  only  PHse  ICedal  awuded  to  Em  de  Oologne  at  tbe  Buia  BxhIbltiQa  of  1867.  and  in 
Oporto  1866. 

OouKW^  /OMMry,  1869.  JOHAKK  MABU  FABINA, 

GEGENOBEB  DEM  JUUCH'S  PLATZ. 

V  Msens.  J.  A;  B.  M*Cbagkeh,  88,  Qhmh  Street,  Cannon  Strut,  E.C^ 
are  my  Sck  Agmts  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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CORFU. 

HOTEL    ST.    GEOBGE. 

THIS  FIRST-GLASS  HOTEL,  yery  well  sitaated  oa  the  best  dde  of 
the  Esplanade,  clow  to  the  Royal  Palace,  !■  fitted  up  after  the  Bog^Uh  atjle.  BftMUog 
firsUrate  aooommodatioo  for  Families  and  btngle  Gentlemen.  Excellent  raisliai,  and 
prices  yery  moderate.  ▲  Urge  addition  to  the  Hotel  Jnat  now  flntahed,  makes  it  one  of  tbe 
most  comfortable  of  the  Contiaent,  with  splendid  Apeotments,  OonTenation  Saloon,  BssdiBg 
Saloon  and  Llbrarr,  Smoking  and  Billiard  Booms,  and  Bath  Boom.  Magnificent  Gurtages 
and  Horses,  the  whole  new,  neat,  and  elegant.  All  Languages  spoken.  LwUes  tn?eUiiiK 
atone  will  find  hero  the  greatest  comfort  and  heat  attendance.  The  Hotel  is  under  the 
patronsga  of  King  George  L,the  Emperor  of  Austria,  luid  the  Grand  DulBSof  Jfecktahnrgh. 

8.  P.  HAZZX70HY,  Proprietor. 

DIEPPE. 

Famng  ihe  Beaoh,  eUme  to  (he  BaXhing  EtiUAluSmemi  and  ike  Pmrade, 

TT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
-L  IN  DIEPPE,  commanding  a  beautiful  and  extensive  View  of  the  Sea.  FamiUes  sad 
Gentlemen  ▼islting  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  EsubUshment  elegant  Large  sod  SoaU  Aput- 
ments,  and  the  best  of  aooommodation,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Loffge  Bcwhng  Biooia, 
with  French  and  English  Newspapers.  The  Befreshments,  &c.,  are  of  tbe  best  qoalitj.  In 
fact,  this  Hotel  folly  bears  out  and  deserres  the  fiivonrable  opinion  expressed  of  It  In 
Murray's  and  other  Guide  Books. 

LAFOSSE  AfkEC—LARSONNEUX,  Suocr.,  Proprietor. 
Table  cTfTdte  ami  PrivaU  JHmun.  V  >*Aw  Botd  it  open  aU  tke  nar. 

DIJON. 
H6TEL  *DU    JURA. 

mOE.  DAVXD  et  MBRCIEB,  Froprieton. 

THIS  Hotel  is  the  nearast  to  the  fiailway  Station,  the  Catiie- 
dral,  and  the  Public  Garden  Saloons.  Apartments  and  Booms  for  Families. 
Table  d'Hote.  Private  Carriages  for  hire  bj  the  hoar.  English  Newspapers. 
Omnibos  to  carrj  passengers  to  and  from  each  train.  English  spoken.  The 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  English  visitors.  Bureau  de  Change  in  the  Hotel 
Considerably  enlarged  and  newly  fumishedy  1875.  The  best  Burgundy  Wines 
shipped  at  wholesale  prices. 

OIJON. 

HOTEL  DE  LA   CLOCHE. 

Mr.  GOISSET,  Proprietoil 

QUITE  near  tbe  Bailway  Station,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Town.  First-Glass  House  of  old  reputation.  Enlarged 
in  1870.  Apartments  for  Families.  Carriages  for  drives. 
Table  d'H6te  and  Service  in  private.  Beading  ^)om.  Smoking 
Boom,    English  spoken.     Ezportatlon  of  Bnq^dy  Winea 

SDMOND  GOISSET. 
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DRESDEN. 

VICTORlT  HOTEL. 

r[S  First-rate  EstabUahment,  sitoftted  near  the  great  public 
Promenade^  and  Aye  nunutes  from  the  Central  Station  ibr 
Prague,  Yienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  Frankfort,  combines  comfort 
with  elegance,  and  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  spacious 
and  beautiful  (Jarden. 

TWO  SUPEBIOE  TABLES  D'HOTE  DAILT. 

PRIVATE  DINNERS  AT  ANY  HOUR. 

During  (he  Winter^  Board  and  Lodging  at  very  moderate  rates. 

Mr.  Wiiss  has  an  extensive  Stock  of  the  best  Bhenish, 
Bordeaux^  Burgundy^  and  ^p^anieh  Wines,  and  will  be  most 
happy  to  execute  Orders  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

DRESDEN. 

GKAND   UNION  HOTEL. 

THIS  Fint-Glaw  Hotel,  delightfully  situated  in  the  most  healthy  and 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  Town,  ooDtaios  above  100  welUfurDtshed  B  -d  and  Stt  ng 
Koomf,  BUUard,  SmoKlng  and  Rcadlug  Rooms,  liaih  Room  on  aveiy  Floor.  JutoeUeut 
Table  d'HOtc  at  li  muka,  at  Five  pan.    Kvtry  modem  oomfiart. 

CtiorgetA  'v-ery  Alodeirate. 

I»  the  Winter  Seamm,  PeMionfrom  6  to  8  markt  per  day,  according  to 
Boomj  indudwg  Breakfast^  Table  d^H6te,  Dinner,  tiupper.  Fires,  JJghte, 
Aitendanoe  and  Bedroom. 

RICHARD  8EYDE,  Proprietor. 
DRESDEN. 

HOTEL   BELLEVUE. 

Situated  on  the  river  Elbe,  facing  the  new  Opera,  the  Gal* 
lerieSy  the  Green  Yanlts,  Cathedral,  and  Binhl's  Terrace. 
Well-known  First-Clasa  Establishment,  with  150  Booms. 
FamilieB  desirous  of  taking  Apartments  for  the  Winter  cani 
make  arrangements  at  very  moderate  prices. 

LOT7IS  FEISTEE,  Kaztager. 
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EDINBURGH. 

PALACE     HOTEL. 

109    «   110,   PRINCES   STREET,  EDINBUROH, 

OOCUPriKO  THE  FINEST  81TK  IN  THE  CITT. 
Ftnt'Clau  Boum,    Charges  Moderate,  J.  FEBGUSON.  Proprietor. 

FLORENCE. 

Messrs.  Anthony  SaAso  &  Son,  Artists, 

i,  YIA  DI  BOBGO  OQNISSANTI, 


ENGLISH   SPOKEN. 


otfv«iQMiiBta»in. 

JLotHie  fln<t  Oorreutottdetttt  in 
K«Mi.  J.  *  B.  MKJKACXEUMS,  Qnato  StiMt,  Ouaoa  SInM.  Loodia.  KC 
ll«m.  DOMCAN.  BHtBMAH  fc  00.  «iid  Umm.  BALDWOt  BBO&  »  00,  ■«.  Ta*. 

FLORENCE. 

ITALIiH  OIL  PilHTINGS,  FIOREITIHE  FBAIES,  it 

strange"^  CO. 

(JUile  PBILPOT  4  JACKSOir^XtMlMekeA  «»  IMS). 

26  BOBOO  0QN188ANTI.  FLORENCE,  aod  823  HOLLOWAT  BOAD,  U»nX)H,ir. 

Dealen  la  Aodent  and  Modern  Plctnret,  Copies  of  the  Originalfl  by  tlie  Old  Vmirv 

Mannfactareri  of  Florentine  Oarved  Walnut  and  other  wood  Frame*.    nMtographlB  Pob- 

llabers  of  Ooples  of  the  Original  Drawings  and  PAlnthigs  In  the  ItaMan  Galleriea. 

NJi, — Ordtfrt  hy  Utter  to  London  or  Florence  addrem  promptly  €9€eetid. 

FLORENCE. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE. 

FIAST-0LA8S  HOTBI..    BEST  8ITUATI0K. 

TOLL  SOUTH  OE  THE  LXTHO'  ABHO  HVOVO  AHD 

PIAZZA  HAHnr. 

ImproYed  and  Befuminhed  by  its  oew  Proprietor,  it  offers 

now  every  modem  comfort  to  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen. 

C.  AUTBNBIETH. 

FLORENCE. 
DR.  BEOOrS  GALLEBT  OF  OBIOINAL  PAnrrnTOS 

Bjtbemoit  eminent  Ifaaten  of  every  School,  and  three  Original  Pten  and  Ink  Oivwtiv  tr 

HArnxKU    Nine  other  larger  1  rawlnga  by  CoKmEOOio,  and  Water-oolour  Drawinffa 

No.  IB,  VIA  MAOaiO  FAZiAZZO  RIBOUri  (Oround  Floor),  ThOBMSCM 
FREE    ADMISSIOH. 


\m. 
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FRANKFORT    O.  M. 

P.  A.    TACCHI'S   SUCCESSOES, 
BOHEMIAN  FANCY  GU88  AND  CRYSTAL  WAREHOUSE. 

Chanddiert/or  Gat  amd  Oandkt  i»  Olatt  amd  Brtut. 
OomspoDdent  In  £n|(Uiid,  Mr.  LOUIS  HEI^Lfi.  S,  Bodge  Rof  ,  Gumon  St,  Londoo,  £.0. 


FRANKFORT  O.  M. 

OEOBOE    SOHEPELEB^ 

BOSSMABKT  8, 

IMPORTER  OF  HAVANA  CIGARS. 

FRIBURQ,  (Switzerland). 

Orand  Hotel,  Zahringen, 
J.  KUS8LER,  PROPRIETOR. 

MttgnlflMit  poflltton,  oppodte  Um  CatbedxwL 
oloce  to  the  Greal  Bridge. 


FRANKFORT  O.  M. 
Mr.  a  LOHB,  Ftoprietor. 

HOTEL  ROIAN  EIPEROR. 

Weil-knoufn  Family  HoUl 

TU^d'H6Ceat,0iM.  .  MS 
n        f»  FiTe.  .  M  4  :  60 

BreAklSut M  1 :  SO 

Tea Ml:  SO 

.  .  .     fhn  M  1 :  f  0  to  8  Mki. 


GENEVA. 

hOtel  des  bergues. 

Yts.  FB^SBIO  WAOHTBB,  Pbofbdbiob. 

PATBOHIBBD  1^  the  BOTAL  FAMILY  of  EHGLAND,  tnd  by  most  of 
the  BOIXBBIOXB  of  XUBOPB. 


Tbo  KpotiMoa  of  the  Hotel  dee  Bergiiee  foreomfort,  fcr  ell  the  adTaiita«ee  of  a  reeUj 
Fir¥i<]MB  Hotel  ought  to  effvrd,  eod  for  moderate  chaigei^  to  too  well  known  to  leqntre 
pqtiqi  ta  an  edverttoeiiiei||« 

A  lacge  OoBeervator7  and  a  Lift  to  aU  the  Floois  ba^e  lately  been  added  to  the  HoleL 


mm  HOTEL  DELiPiO. 

jr.    TBIMSCMMAJOr,  PrvprUtar, 

KIRST-OLASS     HOTEL. 

ProTldMl  with  a  Lift.    Moet  Spleiyild  View 
In  SwiteeilaQd. 


GRAID)  HOTEL  DE  Li  POSTE. 

Fint-ntto  8oGond-Glai8  HoteL 
Car^ul  AUmdmiet,   JMeraU  Chargei. 

a.  HTiTiTilIB,  Proprietor. 


GENEVA. 

Hotel  Pennon  Bellevue. 

SosToniided  with  a  large  Garden.     Byery 
Cbmfori.    Moit  Moderate  Prices. 

JEAN  SUHERUN. 


GENEVA. 

FAMILY  PENSION  for  Aaiefl«ni  and 
EngUrb,  Rne  da  Mont-BUuie.  entranoe 
1.  RoePradter  cloee  to  BaUwa/.  Eet.  1864. 
Long  known  ft>r  Gbrnfort  e  fr.  to  T  fk-.  per 
dIem.  All  rooma  on  same  floor,  with  cbarm- 
hw  vtows.  pjo„o,nf  ^  jACKaou.PrtprUtorL 


B 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL      I>  E      L'EOXJ* 

PATBOMIBBD  BY  KMaLIBK  FAMIIilXB. 

BAUTIFUL  situAtion  on  the  Lake.    Excellent  Kitchen  and  CeUar. 
Booms  from  2  franca.    Pension  in  Winter.    Baths  in  the  HoteL 
HAATTK  BROS.,  Proprietors. 
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GENEVA. 
HYDROPATHIC    ESTABLISHMENT, 

OHAMPEL.-SUR-ARVE. 

rl&flMibUibiDait,  Ibwulfld  andflr  the  patronage  of  th*  Geneva  Vedlca]  fteaUy.  Ii  slaoed 
under  the  dlrecttoo  of  Dr.  Qixn,  LeoUirer  at  the  Universitj.  The  -nxUtj  and  perfccdoo 
of  Ita  machineiy,  aa  well  aa  the  immeoie  Medical  value  of  the  Ar^e  Watere,  render  It  eepeciaUy 
adapted  to  InvaUda  sofTering  from,  Decline,  Chlorocia,  XervonoieM,  ftratMioi,  HxpoctenSrii^ 
Uterine  Oomplainta,  Rhenmaliaip,  Neuralgy*  Sciatica,  &&,  Ac         ^ 

GRAND    HOTEL    PENSION    BEAU-SEJOUR, 

conUgnooa  tp  t^  E^tahllahi^^t,  fa»  bjAU  mea^  healthy  attoatioQ.  nlendid  paooraink  tWa 

extenilye  eltt47  walka,  and  prozfmfty  to  the  Town  (10  mtaiates),  the  moat  dellfhtfnl  aoBi^ 

mer  reaidpDoa.    ExeaUpot  Kitchen.    £nglUi  oomfort.    Plteea  mbdwalB. 

Proprietora:  HISBB  SAd  7A8B. 

Q  E  N  E  VA. 

h6t£L  be  la  METROPGLE. 

THIS  iplendid  Modem  Hotel  enjoys  an  eztenarre  celebrity  ibr  ita  beantifnl  and 
adin)ra|>le  attpatlop  00  the  Promenade  la  flroDt  of  I«k.e  Lemao,  oppoaMe  the  "    "  * 


Oaiden,  the  Bridge  of  "  MoiK  Blane;"  and  the  landing-place  of  the  Sleainen.  Under  the 
active  aaperintendenoe  of  the  new  JCanagar»  aivaiy  attenilftn  laglvan  to  nontriUnta  to  the 
comfort  and  aatiafikctlon  ^  the  Y Jattora. 

800  Boom  aii4  Saltxmtj  PrivaU  Sahotu,  heauHfiU  OtrnwrnmUim  Saiom, 

BHwiiHiig  Boom«  Rmolring  Boom#  te« 

2W6  <r£^  at  8w  ddaek. 

GENEVA. 
(;<BAND  HOTEL  BEAU  BiyAGE.— Firat-olaBB  Hotel,  with 

ge  Qaxden,  and  Temoe.    Itlathelarga 
QOM  and  Saloon*.   Splendid  view  of  the  ] 

XATXB  an^  ZJISZ*  Fxoprieton. 


v7  a  new  Addition,  a  large  Garden,  and  Temoe.  It  la  the  largeat  BrtaWlwhrneiit  hi  the 
town;itcaiitalna800,fiedrooiBBaadSalooo«.  Splendid  view  of  the  ladu  Lnun  and  MMt 
Blano.    A  beantlftil  Lift. 


QEN  EVA. 


A.   OOLAY,  LEBESCHE  ft  SONS, 

81,  QUAI:  DBS  BERQUES, 

(BitaUislMd  in  1887.) 

MANUFAGTUBEBS    OF 

WATCHES,    JEWELRY,    CLOCKS,    &a 

Largeit  Btook  in  Oenrra. 

OBDEBS  PEE  POST  PUNCTUALLY  ATTENDED  Ta 

Paris  House,  No.  S,  'BXS'A  BB  IiA  PAIX. 

B.   A.   BREMOND.  """ 

OEBTEVA   MUSICAI.    BOXZS. 

By  Special  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  PRINCB  OF  WAI2S. 

PRIZE  MEDALS,  PARIS,  1867  A  1878  ;   PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

WiioUioU^B^UUl^Kxport. 

B.  A.  BB^OND,  Plaoe  des  Alpes,  GencTa. 


um. 
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LAC     DE     GENfeVE 

If  aisons  sp^dalement  Teoommandte  et  iblsaot  partie  de  I'AMOoiatioii 
del  MattTBB  d'HOtelB  et  de  PenBions  de  Verey,  Moatrenx  et  eotiioni  :— 

VEVBY. 


OnndHMieTervj  . 
BAtel  d«i  TroU  Ootnuii 
Orand  BMel  da  Lac 
UAtdd' 


109 
.    80 


ftoilODdaGbiteia 


SOOMonhrei. 

«      — 


FiDfkm  FrinUnttn 


aoduunbreB. 
00       - 
do       — 


GKSXnnK-0Tm-YZV2T. 
^MelllbQotr 80< 

M6NTBEUZ. 

Tontee  ke  looaUift  d-deoooas  d&igii^es  fonft  postte  da  la  Btatioa 
cliii]at6ri<}iie^e  Moritreuz. 

OLLBXSB, 

H^tRoj.. 4S  ChsmDrcf. 

Hdlel  dfft  G^ltM  ....  80  — 

Hdcel  Roth 80  — 

BAtel  da  CMtetatd   ...  80  — 

Fuudon-Vert  B1t8    ...  18  — 

Pensioo  Clarenila     ...  15  — 

FntktkQmttiMh  ....  10  -« 

XORTBIDX. 
HAtli  add  Pen»toB  Vaotler  •    80  CbambRi. 
Hdtei  National     ....    00       ^ 
HdCd  Beao  Rlvage    ...     00        — 
>'ciHloa  Viainand      «    .    •    SO       — 
FtonaioD  Depallerii     ...    16       — 

Bdtol  det  Alpflt  ....  TOOObMBbCM. 
BdM  d*Ai«leUih«    ...     18       — 
Udial-Paiskm  Monlplteori .    18      — 


H6tel  dii  Crgne  .... 
RdM  et  Ptaaton  LoMfa .  . 
HdtelMoon^     .... 

BdtalSoifta 30       — 

hW  Beao-S^or  IM  Lke  .95  — 
HAtel  BeUe-Vae  .  .  .  .  »  — 
IVnsloa  PIllTet  .....  S6  «- 
Bdtel  at  F)iiiaioii  Vl^torllt   .    90       — 

TZTTAJJIL 
Pendon  MJMion   ....    SOChanflxvt. 
Hkei  BoDivard    ....    18       — 


VXIXENXirV& 
HAlel 'Byron 'SOGbambnii 

SKYISOKB  DE  XOKISEUX. 
Olfom  oa  la  BlgU  Tavdoia         l  Ida  Aira&tii 

(An.o»-)       _     .       I  (Ait.oeo-.) 

QfaadttdleldcalTdkts     .    BOC 


Bdtd  da  Risbl 
Hdtal  Victoria 


80  Ghambm. 


TUlan-nr-OUon  (Aitttode  da  1275  >.) 
B^l  da  OraQd  kla?«an 100  Ckaailwhi. 


GbidlT«nMsUtkns,Arexo«ptf<mdeatralaaernSlr«^^ientipMiafl^^  itotSooa 
d'ft^  aont  Bftofea  dana  one  fertile  et  ravlMante  oontrle,  pcotdgfe  oontre  lea  Tents  da  Nocd 
par  one  ocintara  de  i&oDtaaneii  Aoaal  le  dlmatt  qal  7  art  d'one  doooeor  paltlcaUte^  lal  a 
idi  doBiier  le  non  de  Hloe  da  la  fiuiaoa  ct  peal  rivaHier  ateo  oelol  dee  itatlana  lee 
pine  IkTo'iiate;  U  y  attlie  toate  faimde  lea  periopnea  dont la  aaatd  eitlge dee  aoina  el  dee 
prdoaatlorife. 

On  a'y  IndtaUe  en  aatonme^  povr  la  care  de  lolaiBa,  on  y  peaae  ndrer  iwar  a'y  abrlter  dv 
froM,  et  le  prtnlcmpe  poor  y  admirer  lea  rapidea  changeineDtil  de  d&(!i6ratloa  qail  optee  aar 


la  el  de  penOhma  (voir  lanoaMBdatore  eUdeMoa)  oflkent  A  dea 
priz  modMa tootle oonfortdMnble.    Gee dUKrentca  IoeaUt5a aoot reUdea entra  eUea  par 
dee  cbemloa  oommodea  ei  dont  qaelqaea-nna  aont  d'agrdablee  promenadep. 
gliae  aont  di  aaur  1  lea  ptaBteaw  fola  par  Joor  par  dea  tralna  et  par  dee  bdteanx  k  Tapcor. 


Bn  did  oea  looatftfe  loat  raflrateblea  par  la  briee  do  Uc,  el  foril  le  point  eentral  dlnl^ 
leaMatea  exeorelooa  paml  leaqnellea  nooa  dlfttngnerona  pertleaUfcemenl  Olyon,  Uu 
Avanto  et  Villars-aiir-Ollon.  Ota  treui  atatiooa  ■oat  ute  rechefdi6ca  en  etd  et  aoot 
le  reodes-Tuaa  de  nonbreax  dtnagerB. 

SIleo  poartdent  dMcnne  de  vaatei  et  oooifortaMea  ftabUaaeiMuU>  on  Imnatt  de  poete  et 
de  tdUgrapbe. 

Ua 
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j^  GENEVA.  ^^ 

V^    GRAND  HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE     ^ 
^V  AND  ANGLO-AMERICAN  HOTEL. y^ 

X^ Mr.  F.  RATHQEB,  Proprietor. ^/ 

,    •    •    .  GENEVA.  ; 

HOTEI»     DE     LA     COUROITNB. 

V^  F.  BAUE,  Pbopbietob. 

THIS  ESTABUSHMEMT  of  the  flnt  rank,  sltiiBted  in  ftont  of  the 

*■    **  Pont  da  M(»Di-BUiic"  eojoys*  most  eicteiirivv  view  of  Lac  Linnaod  Hook  Bbuc 

Good  Cniaine  and  CelUr.    £ngli»li  abd  American  MtfWn&apera. 

Most  moderate  Prices.    Onmlbas  frstung  at  all  the  Srafaw. 


HOTEL  PmiOH  RIciEIONT. 

Fadng  the  Lake  azul  Mont  BUne. 
Tenns:  ttom  6  to  8  ftanoa  per  daj. 
on  each  floor. 

A.  E.  jmKL'KnRB,  Proprifltor. 


GE-NEVA. 
VICTORIA    HOTEL. 

Near  the  Baltwaj  BtattoB  and 

Btoamboat  TiaiMlhns. 

JlMNat/rBia  3  yWs.    Pmtiomfni^tfrcM. 

Q.  ABMUPgB,  Proprietor. 


GENOA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  G^NES. 

Meaan.  L.  bONEBA  AKD  BBOTHEBa 

PLAOS  OABLO  FELICE,  the  xnostbeautiAil  situaticMi  ia  tbe  Ottj. 
(FULL  SOUTH.) 
Thia  nuui^nifibent  and  Flrat^laae  Hotel,  formerlj  the  Palasri  Ifardbese  Bplnola,  was  wtmJj 
opened  end  entirelj  re-AiniiBhed  about  two  years  ago.  Its  attnatloa,  oppetfle  Ibe  o4»> 
brated  Theatre  "Ciirlo  FftUoe,"  end  in  the  ridnitj  of  tbe  EoffUeb  Gfanrdi.  the  Fott  Ofloe. 
mi  <tf  the  principal  PnUlc  Bntldings.  and  free  from  the  note  of  tbe  Baawar  and  tbe  in»> 
pleaaant  odours  of  the  Ibrt,  oontrlbutes  to  render  this  Hotel  a  moet  dealrable  reaideooe. 
Large  and  snuOl  Apartments,  fitted  np  In  the  most  elegant  style.  Table  d^Ota.  fiaadtes 
and  Smoking  Roodb.    Bbtha»&c    Omnibaaes  from  the  Hold  meet  cMrery  Tcain. 

QRENOBLE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

PLACE    ORENETTE. 

SPLENDID  SITUATION.    DESEBYEDLY  BEOOMMEKDED. 

Moderate  Ckarge$, 

BESSONy  Proprietor. 

HANOVER. 

HOTEL      JRO"K^-AlL. 

(FIB8T-0UL88  HOTXI«.) 
qlTUATED  In  tbe  best  part  of  the  dtv,  and  oppoeite  the  General  Bailvar  "*TtWnai 
^«i.^^  ^  '™^  ApATtmente  and  Single  Bed-rooms  for  Gentlemen.    Sveiy  raoamftm 
Baths  in  tbe  HoteL  MOJ>MRATM    CHAROMHi 

CHRIST  BROS.,  Proprietorv. 
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GRENOBLE. 

HOTEL  MONNET,  PUCE  GRENEHE. 

THIS  splendidly-ritoated  Firsi-ClaBS  Hotel,  which  is  the  larmt  in  th« 
Town,  and  enjoys  the  well-merited  fayonr  of  Families  and  Tourists, 
has  been  enlarged  and  Newly  Furmshed.  The  Apartments,  large  and 
small,  combine  elegance  and  comfurt,  and  every  attention  has  been  paid 
to  make  this  one  of  the  best  Provincial  Hotels.  Public  and  PriTate 
Drawing-rooms ;  English  and  French  Papers.  Table  d'Hdte  at  11  and  6. 
Private  Dinners  at  any  hour.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Moderate  Charges. 
The  Omnibuses  of  the  Hotel  meet  all  Trains. 

L.   TBILLOT,   Proprietor. 
Urst-Class  Carriages  cim  be  had  at  the  Hotel  for  Excursions  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  Min^,  and  all  places  of  interest  amongst  the  Alps 
of  Danphin^  

MIRAGE- LfeS- BAINS. 

Founded  in  1846.  English  Yisitors  will  find  every  comfort  and  luxury 
in  this  First-Class  Establishment.  Private  Booms  for  Families.  Excellent 
Cuisine  and  Wines.  Table  d'H6te,  1 1  and  6.  Carriages  and  Hones  can 
be  had  in  the  Hotel  for  Excursions  and  Promenades. 

HAVRE. 

GBAHD  HOTEL  BE  NOSMANDIE. 

RUE    DB    PARIS. 

FIB8T-CLA8S  HOTEL,  exoeedingljr  well  ritoated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Town.  Apartments  for  Families.  Music  and  Conver- 
sation Saloons.  "*  Table  d'Hote."  Bestamant  a  la  Carte.  English  and 
(German  spoken. 

M.  DBSCLOS,  Proprietor. 
HEIDELBERG. 

BACK'S     GEAND    HOTEL, 

Opanecl  1st  luaey  1877. 


rpHIB  fixsi-olaia  Hotel,  newly  bnilt,  sitoated  in  the  Promenade  and 
X  dose  to  the  Bail  way  Station,  osn  be  justly  recommended  to  the 
Travelling  Pnblia  It  commands  a  magnificent  Yiew  of  the  Neckar 
Valley  and  Castle  Buins.  The  rooms  are  fine,  and  comfortably  fundshed. 
Excellent  Ouisine,  flrsi-rate  Wines,  good  Attendance,  and  very  moderate 
Prices. 

WHiH.   BACK,   Proprietor. 
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HEIDELBERG. 
HOTEL  railVCE   CVIA.'RJL.'E&. 


C 


lONSIDEBAbLY  enlarjed  by  a  New  Building.    Oontains  a  splendid 

^  Dtnlng  Room,  Breakfast  ttoom,  and  a  fine  Reading  Room.  Teo  Baknnin.  Tbb 
Hotrl,  patroniseii  by  tb««lr  Hlgbneaacfl  tba  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Allied,  Is  tlM 
largest  In  tbe  Town,  and  tlioroaghlT  Renovated  and  Newly  Fnmisbed.  Brat  Cbokery. 
Good  M  ines.    Cbarget  reasonable.    Moderate  arrangements  made  bj  the  Week. 

Tbe  Hotel  la  situated  In  an  open  Sqnare,  eight  mfarates'  walk  from  the  oeiebiatMl  GbstJe , 
with  the  fln»'Si  view  of  the  ruins  from  all  tte  balconies  and  nearly  all  tbe  windows;  two 
minutesT  malk  to  the  Neck«>r  Bridge.  Close  to  the  Nnmbttif  and  Wnnborg  Bslhviv 
Stattoo.    Omnibus  and  Hotel  Porter  meet  tba  Train. 

Mr.  acmmer  tmporti  Wine  to  Afiptond.    Mir.  EUmer  wot /or  mamjf  yean  fke  Mamager 
fifth  t  f/otf^l  Bemr  au  Lac,  at  ZHHek. 

•«•  BanwsjTlclntiaMl»o(jt»iii«dattheBiumuoftlMHotd.MidLani^booksdtoanSlfttiaM. 
bOMM    B  A  MiliMBB,  Bropiletor*. 

HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEl^    KUROF^E* 

THK  fhiNit  and  f  >ost  sHaated  Hotel  in  RHd^lberg ;  kept  m  very  snperlor  and  de^ut  ityte 
of  a  First-^UM  FamlU  Hot4'L  The  beanttful  extensive  Gardens  are  for  tbe  exclnrive  ns* 
•f  tbe  Visitors.  Hot  sad  Geld  Bstbs  fitted  np  hi  a  superior  manner  In  tbe  Hot4d.  O 
at  lbs  Sutton.  Terms  strictly  vodtraea.  Railway  Tickets  are  Isciued  in  the  HoteL 
HAEFEU-QUJgB,  Proprietor. 


HEIDELBERG. 

Hotel  de  Darmstadt. 

Four  mtnntps  from  tbe  Station,  on  the 
Kiemarck  ^q1la^e,  and  ddu  by  the  new 
Jfeeker  Bridift,  Known  as  a  good  House. 
Very  Moderate  Prices. 


LAUSANNE. 

Hotel  etPensionda  Fauoon. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE. 

English  ComfortB.  Prioee  Modetata. 

A.  BAACH,  Proprietor. 


HOMBURG. 


bot«la  in  London,  oflhra  Vltlton  Of  advmatRMa  ofjood  and  oonfailaUi 

^^P?^.*^*!-    ?Pl«MUd  ooT«rad  ▼•madah.  aad  flnoGartei.  At  Um  aari  j  and  lat*  part  of  tka  I 


M  8tac  Bhooclnt .  Boabtiek  Bieetlac.  Bata  and 
•  lortb«ffa«uortiMHoW.    ModwBla  GIuu««b.        QUI 


liryaadftfrt 


Baflliib  aooklM.  TiwliMi 
aa  traU  as  nod  Tkoaft  IM* 
:aANI>,VropacMar. 


HYERES. 

GKAND  HOTEL  DES  ILES  FOR. 

THIS  SPLENDID  FIBST-GLASS  HOTEL  is  ihe  largest 
in  the  Town ;  ohanningly  situated,  Imd  sntrounded  t>7  *  mo«t  beau- 
tifol  Garden.  The  Cnirine  is  intnuted  to  one  of  the  fLtti  Cooks  from 
PariB,  and  the  oellar  contains  the  best  of  Wines.  Dining-BoOm  for  200 
persons.  Drawing-Bookn  bcitg  the  ibnth,  and  decorated  br  pietnres  of  a 
celebrated  painter.  Smoking-Boom,  BiUiardi,  Baths.  Boarding  from 
10  fiax^  per  day.    OmnibuB  med»  every  Train. 

S.  WEBE&y  Proprietor. 

hyIres. 
HOTEL  DES  ]STEANGERS. 

CITUATKD  foil  Soalli,  wHb  a  BeMtlfU  View  of  the  Sea  ahd  the  lelea.  RecomiBeiided 
O  for  in  Good  Tahia,  tfaa  Oontet  of  to  Aj^itmenta,  and  to  Modbratt  OtonrH.  OmallNM  at  aU  Ttalin. 
Enfftoh  ipolteB^Stopriafier.  BBaTBjfiT.  (ba  Mma  aa  ttia  BattlU  LODTBC  and  PLANTA.  Allafatd- 


H 


HOMBURG. 

OUnSL  DES  QUATRB  SAI80NS  AND  VILLA,  with 
the  Ibiest  view  of  the  l^onns. 

Kept  by  Mr.  W.  SCHLOTTERBECE. 

oomUoea  eTvry  comfort  desirable,  with  moderate  chaima.  Lately  oewly  reitored  and 
«mbellfihed  bj  a  large  batlding  with  an  addltloDal  nev  Dining-room,  and  a  large  Beading 
and  Smoking-room.  BeantlfU  aarden  for  the  use  of  VtottorB.  Bath  In  the  HoteL  Gromnda 
for  Uai«  and  Awtrtdge  ShMttog  at  the  tell  diapoeal  of  tl»  VliitorB.  The  Proprietor  deals 
exteofllTely  in  Wlnea.  Arrangemenia  made  al  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  Season  at 
modarate  ohargea. 

~2  HOMBURG. 
TTOTBL  BELLE  YUB.— Fhrst-GlaM  tibtel^  exceedingly  well  sitnafced, 
JJL  oppoalte  the  Park  of  the  Ktoteal.  and  dose  to  the  Sprimpk  FsmSUea.  and  Single 
Gentlemen,  wtU  find  this  Hotel  one  of  the  most  oomforUblSb  combining  excelleot  aooommo- 
datlon  with  cieanllneM  and  moderate  ChargBt.  Beat  Fruih  and  XngUihOoakittg.  EsoeUent 
Wimea.    Hare  and  Psrtrldge  Shoutiiig  free. 

H.  BLLXINBIIRGSR,  Proprietor. 

ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  8kTUAn0N.-BtaDdi  In  to  own  Groanda  of  n?«  Aiaaii,  mUmMag  to 
the  BmA.  flia  THvala  TttiaoM  aAid  tba  flnaat  Hartaa  Ftaammam  attaohad  to  aay  Boial  In  tha 
KiBfldoBi.  AOOaiCllODATIOir.-»OBoattiaI«8Biil]7ftaralBb«d.  Sptoodld  Mnina  Saloon  TUdid'Hoto 
dailT.  DiawlBff  Boon,  Vaadjo*  Bkhi.  BOliaid  Boom.  *a,  to.  Bsodtoit  GoMaa.  Cholea  WIbm. 
ModMtoCbarga*  OOVHmnOATION.  Ao^Dftaoomba  la  aoMflila  fwoi  aM  pail 
nd  forlbs*  iiraferri^ It,  tbeia ii  a  ahanalnff  Ooaoli nmta  Vor ftaB |iartioalats  ■ 
•■  mggMmUM  lo  A*  Mwtagtr,  Ufraemrib*,  Sartk  Dmm^ 

THX    BOYAIi    BRITANHIA    HOTXIi,    IIjTBAOOMBB. 
B»-2)Moirated  and  Ba-ltamlBhad.    Good  Pablio  Booms.    Xoderate  Terms. 

APDRKaa-THl   MANAaBB. 

INNSBRUCK. 
WLt>VElLj^     I>}ES      1»ES  XJUfc  O  I»E, 

Kept  bj  Tkr.  T.  RBIKHART.— ▲  new  and  well-fhmUhed  Hotel,  convcnieDtly  dtnated, 
Jaet  fadng  the  splendid  yalley  of  the  Ion,  opposite  the  Railway  Station.  EaoeUent  Table 
d'HMe  and  private  Dinners.  Arrangements  made  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Well-farniabed 
Apartments.  English  Newspapers  taken  la.  Splendkl  sltoatloo,  commanding  a  fine  View 
of  tbeMoontains.    English  spoken. 


HOT£L  DU  TYEOL.— First-Claw  UoteL  Id  a  beautifnl  poeitloo  near 
the  Station,  with  OMgniflcent  Views  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jqn  and  the  MoontalB*. 
Comfortahle  Apartments,  Heading,  Smoklnjc,  and  Bath  ftooms,  with  erery  ^oileni  ooo- 
venltooe.    From  the  top  of  the  Hotel  a  floe  hird's-eye  view  of  the  Town  andVallers. 
OABIi  li  ANDSEB,  former  Dfaector  of  Hotd  dn  Ptoe,  Lmma. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

FAMILY  &  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL. 

LADIES*  Coffea  Eoonu  Handsome  Ooxnmercial  and  Gam- 
modiouB  Stock  Rooms  have  recentlj  been  added.  Home  Comforta 
with  Moderate  Ghar^res. '  FltBt-Olaas  Milliard  Boom.  Pott  H<»i>fii^ 
Omnibus  meets  every  Train. 

General  Coach  Office  and  Delivery  Agent, 

R.  LAKE,  Proprietor. 


INTERLACKEN. 

J.    GROSSMANN, 

JOULPTOR  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUPAOTURBR  OF  SVTISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 
Carved  and  Inktid  Fnm&ure  manu/adwred  to  ORf  Bengm^ 

CTIS  WAREHOUSE  is  situated  between  the  Belvedere  Hold  aad  SckwoiaKb^ 
^■^  where  he  keeps  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  the  above  elijeetft  ^te  l» 
iNind  in  Switierland.  He  imdertakes  to  forward  Gt>ods  to  Eogland  sad  ela 
Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  at  R.  M^CnAOOEK,  »8,  Qostt 
;Minon  Street,  E.a,  London*. 
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Irish  So«nei7  and  ICannen ;  the  Ribbon  Oonapiiaoy,  fta 

LAURENCE    BLOOMFIELD    IN     IRELAND: 

A  IkmUre  FMm  in  IwalT*  Chftptnii 

By WlUiim AlUKOHAM. ABthorrf "a«iHfcB«U«di.»adBtorlM,'*a  rtk»4t.td. 
.     MACVaLAN,  LONDON  AND  CAHBBIDOR. 

IhiTERLAKEN. 

JUNGFKAU. 

F.  SEII^SS^SXSROHI,  JProprietor. 

T^HIS  E8tal)lisbment,  with  two  Biancli  Houses,  is  situated  in 
■^  the  centre  of  the  Hoheweg,  and  enjoys  »  splendid  view  of  tbe 
Jimg^ii  aiid  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps.  It  reeommends  itself  for  its 
delightftd  position  as  well  as  for  its  oomibrtable  aooosunodation. 

TABLE    D'H6tE  AT  2  &  6.30  O'CLOCK. 
DINNERS   A    LA    CARTE. 

CARRIAGES,    GUIDES    ft   HORSES    FOR    MOUNTAIN 

EXCURSIONa 

OMtllBUS   WAITING   AT   ALL  THE    STATIONS. 

Lausanne. 
H4^TE1L.      <3HBJBOIV. 

Mb.  BITTEB-TBABAUD,  Pbofbebtob. 
FIB8T-CLA8S  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  Town,  and 

DMWt  bighlj  rooonuaeoded.    Spleadid  View  over  the  whole  Lake. 
IiABQB  TBBRAOa  AlffD  QAUDBH.    PBNBION  DUBINQ  THJ  WIWTBB. 

LISBON. 
BRAGANZA  HOTRT^. 
rpmS  First-Oass  well-known  Family  Hotel,  lately  renorated  by  the 
-L  Royal  House  off  Bragaosa,  and  fitted  up  1^  the  new  Proprielor.  Tktob  a  SAeenTTi. 
highly  icoomiBciidaMe  for  lie  ivge,  aiiy,  and  comfortable  Apartnwnta  oommaodioK  the 
moei  fsteiMhM  and  ptatmeaqao  views  ol  the  Klver  Tagvikaa  weU  m  of  Lisbon.  Superior 
CoMMi  and  oai«ftilty*aeIected  Wiota.  Under  the  aame  MananaMOt^  wlihin  24  hours* 
drive7viCTOR*8  HCTIEL.  CINTRA. 


Threeher'B  ICashmir  8hirts. 
Thresher's  India  Tweed  STdts. 
Thissher's  Xashmir  Sleeping  8aiu. 


Thresher's  Jangra  Shooting  Suits. 
Thresher's  Coloured  Flannel  Shirts. 
Thresher's  Travelling  Trunks. 


Sold  oivlt  bt 

XH[R£:SH£:R    and   GILiSlSIVir 

ilkmt  Dmrr  to  Semtnet  Mimtt\  LOSJDvN, 
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KILLARNEY.  | 

THE  EOTAL  VIOTORIA  HOTEL, 

alnDlMd by  H.R,H.  THE  PRIKCE  OP  WALES;  Iqr  H.R.H.  PBrNCS  ABTHUS, 
and  by  tke  lUvai  FmbIUm  sf  Pt«iiee  tBd  Bfllgtm,  te. 

THTS  HOTEL  is  rituated  on  the  Lower  Lake,  dom  to  the  ^^r'a  lage,  witiifai 

1  teni 

Panloe. 

rflrtrlct. 

BiUtard 

luTC  been  rroratly  added. 

TABLE   D'HOTE   DURING    THE    SEASON. 

Can.  Carriagm,  Boats,  Poniet^imd  ChUdet  at  fixed  moderais  ehoryea. 

Driven,  Boatmeii,  and  Gnidea  are  paid  by  the  Proprleter.  and  are  doI  alkmed  to  idkit 

gmtoHiM.    The  H<«il  Umxaca  and  Pwtera  attend  the  Traioa. 

THERE  IS  A   POSTAL  TBLBQEIAPH   OFFICE  IN   THE   HOUB& 

y^mrJiiiy  Tvrmi  from  Vofvemlwr  to  Hay,  Saeliuiv*. 
It  to  necefrary  to  inform  Toarista  that  the  Railway  Oompaoy.  Proprietoca  of  the  Railway 
Hotel  in  the  Town,  bmm!  «poo  the  pUtform,  a$  Tauten  for  tkrir  Botet,  the  Poitni,  C^-drhrot. 
Boatmen,  and  Gnidea  in  tbetr  onployroeot,  and  exdhule  the  aemAta  of  OkaBoCala  en  the 
Lake,  who  wttl,  howtirer.  be  Ibnud  In  walttng  at  the  8utJon.<)oor. 

JOHN  O'liEABT.  FropTletor. 

LAUSANNE-OUCHY. 


GRAND  HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE  (OUCHY). 

DiBSOTOR,  A.  MAETIN-BUFBNAOHT. 

T^HIS  splendid  Establishment,  constrncted  on  a  gnad  seile, 
is  situated  on  one  of  itie  most  beantifdl  spots  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  snrronnded  by  an  EDglieh  Park  and 
Garden.  It  is  near  the  Steamboat  Landing  and  the  English 
Ohnioh. 

PENSION  IN  WINTER  FROM  6  FR8.  PER  DAY. 
Board,  Lodging,  and  Service  included. 


Constant  eommanieation   with  the   City  and   Railway  Statioo 
by  Omnibus. 

Baiht,  Telegraph,  and  Pott  Office  in  the  Hotel 


LON  DON. 

THE 

NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANKof  ENGLAND. 


mmsunxD  nr  ths  teab  uss. 


Head  Office— BISH0PS6ATE  STREET,  ooracr  of  THREADNEEDLE  STREET. 
St.  James*  Braneh— 212,  PI0CADILL7. 
St.  Marrlebone   „      53,  BAKER  STREET. 
Islington  .,     218,  UPPER  STREET. 

Lincoln's  Ian      v,  CARET  STREET,  W.C. 


SUBSCBIBBD  OAPITAX.      £8,112,600    0  0 

PAID-UP  CAPITAIi       ... ...     1,687,500    0  0 

TJIWKRVJS  FUKB 060,000    O  0 

Ho.  of  SHAUKHOTi'DETlS    ...  ...  49060. 


IBtmtots. 

Tbt  Hoil  Hon.  T)m  MAVQun  or  AamBoaj, 

Jour  OuTBK  HAXmr,  Eiq. 

Joav  KnroiTov,  B«q. 

Hcimr  FaxxUh  Vaq, 

Jon  SxBlTAR  BBq. 

flir  jAioi  BmAi.0  IUtid  8ooit.  Bart 


BnjpjaD  Blaxxt  Wadi;  d^ 
Hoft.  Euot  Taoiua  Totsi. 
DuvoAir  Macdohalx),  Eiq. 
0BdMB  Ujomntt  Woia,  Esq. 
B.  WUBAV,  Em|. 


E.  ATKINSON,  Esq.,  J7<m.  IHr^dUfr. 


Tli»  NaUaiMl  PiOfliwIal  Hunk  of  EagUnd,  bmiiof  immeroai  tavnbbei  In  BbfdAnd  «iid 
Walrt,  w  w«n  AS  affents  and  oorrespondente  at  home  md  Abroad,  aflbrdo  great  fhdUUes  to 
~    '       ImaineiA  with  It.    CutoBiera  keoplag  aoooants  with  Ike  Bank 


^  J  bttflineiA  with  It.    CutoBiera  keoplag  i 

in  town  may  haTo  moneji  paid  to  their  credit  at  lu  Tariono  branchea,  and  remitted  frea  of 
ctaaiie. 

Carrent  aeooonta  eoodneled  at  tha  Head  Oflloe  and  Metropolitan  BruiAea  on  Iha  anial 
terma  of  London  Banks. 

Depotfls  at  interest  itoelTed  in  London,  for  whleb  receipts  in  granted,  called  •■  Deposit 
Beoeipfo;"  and  interest  allowed  aooordlng  to  the  Talne  of  monej  flmn  time  ta  time  as 
adrertia^  t^  the  Bank  in  the  newipapem. 

Tbe  Afency  of  Conntir  and  Fovsiicn  Banks,  whether  Joint  8toek  or  Pihrate,  is  laderUken. 

Pnrcbaies  and  Sales  eiscted  fci  aU  Brftlsh  and  Fonslgn  Btocksi  and  9iTklcind^  AnmtiUes, 
kc,  recelTcd  for  costomers. 
«  Orailar  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit  are  ismiadliMr  the  nie  of  TtETellan  on  tha  OonUnent 


At  tbe  Oonntry  Branches,  Deposits  are  reoelTed,  and  all  other  Banking  boslness  is  oon- 
doded  on  the  nsnal  terms. 

Tbe  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  to  secrecy  sa  regards  the  transactkms  of  its  ecMtomers. 

Cbplcs  of  the  lart  Aonnal  Report  ot  the  Bank,  List  of  Sbarebokiers,  Branchea.  Agenta, 
and  I'onespandont*,  maj  be  had  on  appUoation  at  the  Head  Oflloe^  and  at  any  of  the  Bank'a 

Bf  order  of  toe  Directors^ 


WM.  HOLT.  I  ,^_|  . 

T.  Q.  ROBINSON,  I  *'*''*^  Mimagtn^ 


88  lIURRArS  HANDBOOK  ADVEBTISER.  Jby, 

the; 

COMMERCIAL  BMK  OF  ALEIAMDRUl,  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL,  £480,000,  in  Sharos  of  £6  each. 

Paid-up  £8  per  Share,  aay  £M0,OOO. 

BE8SBVB  FXTKD,  £25,000. 


Jonr  XmusL  Aamumo,  Bif. 

Jaow  Bia«R,  Bsq^  M.P. 

JoRv  OoaraTAHTaiB  CaoaMMi,  Bm|. 

JosDX  lUiAOB,  Esq. 


Thomas  &  Biooabmov,  JB^.,  Ortrw— > 

Avromo  If  looLorviA.  Xm|. 
Tr«odosr  HiomL  Balu,  Imi. 
GowTAnnn  UnoL  Saltaqo.  Er|. 
OoxnrAinrivi  Sotadoio,  Eiq. 
OovsrAinorB  eaoMio  ZMvuoAon,  E^. 


^tkUtorr— W.  W.  D>bonT%  Etq^  ukI  Joav  Slis,  ] 

HEAD  OFflCB-rlS,  HOOKGATB  STREET.  liONDOE,  RXX 
Jonr  Oow,  Manager.  |  Joeir  Rboobo;  Smntmf. 

ALEXANDRIA  OFFICE-EUE  CHERIP  PACHA. 
Bahl  Okwala,  Mamagtr,  {  Dm  Baku,  Bub-Mmmger, 

BANK   or   BNQLAKP.      LONDON    AND    OOUyTY   BANS. 

Littm  ofOndHcruited  oa  Alazandria*  and  paymrati  mad*  te  Oidco  aadflM. 

Bilbi  for  oolleettoii  encAdhed  in  any  part  of  Sorp^  *»d  ^)>«  ponhaae  aoA  mIboC  RKTVHan 
Mid  all  kinda  of  Swaritiw  iradenak«n. 

IntcTwi  allowed  ai  the  zate  of  S  per  cant,  per  aanna  on  monej  < 
tlMUitwelYe 


BENHAM     AND     SONS, 

Mob.  60,  62^  64,  WIGMOBB  STRSBT; 


MARBLE  AID  CARVED  WOOD  CHIMNET-PIECES, 

In  the  Onqao-Owta^  Looto  XVI^  •'Qoeen  Anne,** "  Adas.*' aoi  elkar  aljlH. 


BTOTES  of  eyexy  desoription,  to  ooiregpond  With  tbe  aboTe» 
including  many  speoially  designed  and  modelled  bj  the  late 
Alfired  SteTens. 

CHINA    TILE    PANELS    FOR    FIREPLACES, 

AUo  to  eormpond  toUh  ike  above,  from  Special  Prieate  Dmigne* 

COOKING  APPARATUS  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS. 


ENGINEERING  IN  ALL  BRANCHES, 

For  large  or  itnaU  EstMishmenit. 


1879. 


HURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


TOURISTS,    TRAVELLERS, 

AHD  OTHEBS  EXPOSED  TO  THE  STTH  AHD  DTT8T, 
WW  find  Ae  cg^ptkaHan  of 

ROWLANDS' 

KALYDOR. 

both  cooling  and  refreshing  to  the  fietce  and 
skin.  It  allays  all  heat  and  irritalbility  of 
the  skin,  eradioates  eruptions,  freoktes,  Un, 
jEind  disoolonratioDs,  and  realizes  a  healthy 
purity  and  delioacy  of  oomplezion. 

Price  is.  6d.  and  Ss.  6d.perhottU. 

ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL 

an  InTigOraior,  Parifier  and  Beantifiet  ot 
the  Hair  beyond  all  preoedenl 

Price  Ss.  6J. ;  7«. ;  10«.  6J.,  FamU^  BMee 
equal  to  4  mnaU  ;  and  21^. 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO 

Or  Pearl  Dentifrioe,  bestows  on  the  Teeth  a  pearl-white 
Whiteness,  frees  them  from  tartar,  and  imparts  to  the  gnms 
a  healthy  firmnesis,  and  to  the  breath  a  pleaieling  firagranoe. 

Price  2m.  9(L  jper  box. 
Sold  bj  GhemisU  imd  Perfumen.    Ask  for  "  Bowlanda"' ArfcioleiL 


Sold  by  all  OhemistSy  Druegists,  and  Perfomers,  every- 
where oh  tiia  Cbntinent. 


Atk  for  BOWLANDS'  ABTICLB8  of  20,  Hatto»  Gardbk,  Londoh, 
no  othert  being  genuine. 


40  '        MURRArS  HANMOOK  ADVKRnStR.  Vhcf, 


LONDON. 


HEAL  AND   SON'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 


WITH  PBICB8  OV 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDIHG, 


AND 


DEDROoi  nnunniBE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  Tim  WORLD 

OK  JJTLIOATIOV  TO 

195,  196,  19V,  &  198,  TOTTENHAM  GOTTRT  BOAT, 
LONDON,    W. 


X.B.— 160  Bedsteads,  filled  with  every  description  of 
Bedding,  are  fixed  ready  for  inspection ;  and  40  Suites  of 
Bedroom  Furniture  are  set  apart  In  separate  Rooms,  in 
addition  to  their  general  Stock  displayed  in  Six  Gkdleries  and 
Two  large  Ground-floor  Warerooms ;  the  whole  fbrmix^  the 
lost  complete  Stock  of  Bedroom  Furniture  in  the  kingdom. 


lUAAAi  o  njknuDUUA.  AJJVJLniid&K. 


i.ONDOIV. 


CHUBB'S   LOCKS  &  SAFES 


CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  the  most  seciiro  fixm 
pl^oda  nd  lUm  km  an  straiiR,  ilmp1^  nd  dnntbls.  nd  imda  of  an  dm  aiid  lb 
eT«7  poipoM  to  which  s  Lock  otn  bt  tpplied. 

Tmnkt,  Portimntimni,  TntTeUlnf  Biga,  Drewing  Ohm,  Wrttliig  Derin,  *e^  fitted  wM 
oDty  the  naual  conunoD  and  otterlj  tnaeoare  Looka,  oan  have  the  plaaa  of  theae  aopplled  b; 
GBiniB'a  PATnr  wltboat  alteration  or  Injuy. 

TBATSLUtBa*  LooK-PBuraoroaa  and  Pdbabu  SoDTonov  Loon  lor  aaoartng  Ooon  tha 
BBAT  be  flbond  tHteoed  only  bj  ooBBmoD  Lockib 

CHUBB  *  SON  hare  alwi^  In  atock  a  ▼ailety  of  Writk^  and  Daapatch  Bozea  li 
M oroooo  or  Rnaala  Leallier  and  Japanned  Tin ;  the  latter  being  partlcalarnr  reooinm«ode< 
Cor  flghrnwa.  rooou  donMUty,  and  fteedooa  fhan  damage  by  Inaecta  or  hot  rlftiatea. 

BMt  Blaok  Bntmallad  LeAth«r  TntTdling  Bags  of  Tarionf  aisaa,  all  wit! 
Chabb'a  Patent  Locka.    OMh,  Dead,  and  Papar  B«Ui  of  all  diaMDaiona. 


MAKERS 

TO  THE 

BANK  OF 

ENGUND. 


CHUBB'S    NEW    PATENT    SAFE, 

WITH  THICK  9mfi>BBSI8TUI0  LmiNe  AHD  tOUD  WBDQB-RBBISTINO 

PRA.MK. 

PATENTED    WT4. 


OmigUU  JOmkraitd  PHe^  LiOa  nf  CkMft  Loeki,  Btmtt,  3e^m,  tmd  ttkar  Mam^Mtmu, 
wtmuuimtmiaUgnMammdppti^^uUmit^paH^tks  world. 

THBBE  :miZB  KBDAXiS  at  th»  Faxift  Eschibition,  187S,  fox 
SAFES,  !LOCKS,  AND  AKT  METAL  I^ORK, 


CHtJBB  &  soisr, 

IM,  HTlZa  TlOTdBU  8TUET,  1ft.  PAUL'S,  S.C.; 

Aad  6S,  ST.  JAMES'S  STESn,  PALL  lEALL,  S.W.,  LOVDOV. 

Alaa  at  S%  Lord  Straat,  Lifwpoal;  BS,  Onm  Straat,  IbMhaatar;  104, 

Haw  Street,  Blrmiagbam;  and  Horfalqr  lUlda,  WolTerbampton. 


4 'J 


MUKKAY'S  HANUmXIli  ADyEBTISElC 


M^. 


rAiits, 


JOSEPH   GILLOTT'S 
STEEL  PENS. 


PORTABLE  TURKISH  BATH  (aa  Used  by  B6;mltr,  «nd 

at  MalTcniX  inTeaied  bj  C  HulfrEB.     m  Qont, 


Rhfiain^aMn,  Sluggkh  Ltver.DbeMs  of  Um 
Stitlaem  of  Jolots,  J^mtago.  Ik.    Tbe  ApnanMa* 

be  naed  in  anj  Boom,  b  p«r«!caj  jwfc.  «id  to  w^t 

troablt  in  prapumtioii.     Prioe%  oonplcfte,  41«.  or  iSi. 


■V 


Bole  Agent:  T,  HAWKSIiinr.  Soisloal  Intn- 
Blent  Maker,  ^00,  Otbud  Street*  lioodbti,  W^  vhere 
the  Appentoi  mey  l»  imb  In  nee. 

•  %•  A  Pempbleton  ••The  PorteUe  Tnrkleh  Vefnar 
Beth  es  a  Bemedial  Ageqt  hi  the  Traeuneai  of  Die- 
eefe."  Iiy  C.  Honn.  ot  Cklcntu,  forwarded  on  reoeipi 
of  four  I 


GOLD  M£DAL  PARIS. EXHIBITIOI^,  1878. 

(7W/Uk  International  Medal  awarded,^ 

Frys  Cocoa 

FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA  in  packets  and  tins, 
speoiallj  repommended  by  the,  Mann&ctaren,  is  prepared 
from  the  celebrated  Coboa  of  Caracas,  combined  with  other 
choice  descriptions. 

*^  A  most  delicious  ahd  vaioabTe  artible." — Standard, 

Frys  Cocoa 

FRY^S    EXTRACT    OF    COCOA— "Which  r^Wj 

consists  of  Cocoa  Kibs  depriytdd  of  superflaous  oil,  th^n 
which,  if  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  nicer  or  more 
wholesome  preparation  of  Cocoa/'— Poixf,  Wai^^  and  Air, 
Dr.  Hassall. 

J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  BRISTOL  AND  LONDON. 


LONDON. 


WKh  a  On*  Hap  «ttd  IS  PImii,  iBme^  8*.  6dL 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  LONDON. 

A  oompleto  Ouido  for  Stransen  and  Yblton;  giriB^  foil  DweripCioBi  of  all 
JPlaees  and  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis,  indnding  the  Taribna 


PALiLCBSk 

PuBuo  BmLDnraflL 
Chubcheb. 

?ABXB   AND  GaBDEBAL 
MUBBUMg. 


Private  MAsnoira. 
PutoiBi  or  AMiMEHmrr. 

STREBTft. 

Hospitals  asi>  Astluio. 

CtUBS. 

EzHisSinoKB. 


Theatres. 

Docks.    . 

P&BLia  MoHxmslntt. 

EXOUBSIOMS. 
ETC 


WUh  Bints  regarding  WfteU,  Lodgings^  ^e. 

^^*  tlie  afan  of  this  work  is  to  deec'ribe  to  a  itranger  yiaitlng  LondoB  thbie 
features  of  t^e  M  Aropolis  best  tcorth  seeing^  and  the  ira;f  in  which  ihej  uliaT 
be  seen  to  the  best  adyantafe';  in  other  Vords,  to  make  **  Murray's  HAXt>- 
B06K  OF  llODsilN  LOEDOX/^  oH  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  with  so 
much  success  in  **  MuRRAT*^  Handbooks  for  the  'CosmrBiiT.* 


••ThsLinterasttBgandejcaetdeseriptions  with  which  thls*H«iidbdbk*aJbciMl.   It 
Is  w^^t  h  ilTal  ibr  tntb,  lat^ligenoei  and  aooorMy."— »«  Timet. 


JOHN  HUBBAT,  ALBEBCAULB  STBEfiT. 
FOREIGN    BOOKS   AT   FOREIQN    PRICES. 


Trat1dli.ebs  naj  sare 
Sngbiiastlks 


^ and  tfORUt  hj  miidMHUi|  Foreicjki  Books  In 

PxiM  at  which  ihef  an  pnbifahed  In  Germany  cr  fnaos. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

have  pnUidied  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  6tmk  »— 


t  GZkABSXOAZi  OATAIaOanS. 

%  TRBOLOaiOAXa    OATA- 

I.0aT7B. 
I.  FBXNok  OATHSLOaxm. 
4  OflBMAN  OATAZiOauk 

A  SUBOFXAN      LINOtTZSMO 
OATAZiOGXTa. 

e.  oBzuiTAZi  OASAZioaxn. 

7.  rrAliAK  OATALOGTTB. 
A  »AKI8H   OATALOdulL 

8.  ABT-OATALOGUX.  Art,Archi- 

tootore,  Plsniting,  lUnstnted  Books. 


10.  KATUBAL  BIBTOBT 
CATAL6aXJ%  ZbologT,  Bo- 
tanj,  Geokgy,  ChoiAiistrf,  Matho- 

11.  HXDIGAL  OATALOGUa. 
Medicine,  boigerj,  and  tlJM  Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

11.  mmooh  oATAi-oouB.  xk- 

mentary  Boohs,  Maps,  Ac 
lA  rOBBIGN    BOOK    ClBOTT- 

LABS.     New  Bo^,  and  Nmt 

Pin'chmssi 
14  80IBNTI7IO-BOOX  OIBGXI* 

XJLBS.    Kew  Books  and  Beoent 

thirchasea. 


Airr  OATALOGUB  SBlfT  FOBT-FBO  WOSL  OM  ffTlMP. 

WHXIAJCB  A  NOBGATB,  Importen  of  Foreign  Bo6ka» 

14,  HERRurrrA  drRBsr,  Cotbmt  GAU>Eir,  Lomxni,  and 

90.  Sooth  Frepeeick  Stebet.  iDiHBVBaH. 
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HURRArS  HANraOOK  ADTUmSEiL 


M«y. 


LONDON. 

THE  LONDON  and  WE8TMINSTEB  BANK  iflsiiM  Cir- 
ealar  Notei  of  £10,  £25,  and  £50  e^fa,  for  the  hm  of  TnrcUen,  payaUi 
in  the  principal  Towns  on  the  Continent  of  Earope,  also  in  Aaia,  Afiioa,  ud 
North  and  Sotith  America.  Ko  expeoie  whatever  it  ineorrad,  and  ^htm  eaAad  ae 
charge  is  made  for  oommiwoo.  Letten  of  Credit  are  abo  granted  on  the  mm 
They  nmj  he  obtahied  ai  the  Cfty  Office  in  Lothhory,  or  ai  any  «f  tk 


renudeBe 
LiBBhcth 


Weatninater  Bnuich  .  1,SL  Jamea's  8<|aare. 
Bkwoubary       «       .  914,  Hlgb  Holborn. 
SoQttawark         „      .  6.  High  St,  Boraa«h. 
,      .  iao,Hi^St^Wliite- 


MaiyleboneBrandh  .  4, 

Oxford  B&Qtt 
•  Ut.StaMid. 
,  8>lr>l.W^amilBifffr 
Bridge  Bold. 


PASSPORT     AGENCY     OF^»IC€. 
¥.  J.  ADAMS  h  SONS,  69  FLEET  STSEET,  LOBDOI,  E.O. 

RegiilatloDa  gratta  ftor  oMaliilng  fl^orelgn  Offlde  Paaaporta. 

P>ok'arj<Miim  EHr 
SJiaiik  JjKirnaufK  "^ 
CiamB'i  XafB.  Min> 
Mapot'! — ■* ~  — 

-a 


^ tHU 

■»«•  tnmbM  and  '«tpnv« 
Iv  obteialBf  thate  PM^xnii 
tliTongh  Um  «boT«  AffHiej. 

Tarioiu,  aooonUnf  to  Oob^ 
nUto  OhargM. 

Vm  oMiriatov 
l«.w.:  TiMc  UvMoh.: 

B»dahaw'a    Phraae 

Books,  rrvorit,  lUIUn. 
BpMilBh,  and  0«nnMi.  1«. 
eMh.      Bftll'a  Otlld«^ 


fc«otak    fcn.g<efteidrO»rMW 


Pat^^  €a$Hji  w  Ifc  W.  i»  Sfc  «. 


TO  GonnHEiiTAi  mmiM 

DOERSLL  AND   SON'S   PASSlPORT  AOEKCT, 
15,    CHARINQ    CROSSE,    S.W. 

A  PiJEUf^OBT  k  a  'rtfu^y  tneltfif  <ff  identttcalioi^mid  %l&<«gh  it 
mvr  not  be  asked  Ibr  io  some  eountriea,  in  others  It  la  abeolaiely  neceeaary.  and  the  want  of 
it  may  canae  grrat  inoonvenlence. 

Bbrish  Brsracrs  Tiidttng  the  0(mtin«nt  will  save  tnmble  and  expenae 

'asrports  throngh  the  aboT"  * * •    -..     ..         ^ 

reaideuts  may  haye  tLHr:  I 


Passports  throngb  the  above  Agency.  Ko  pemonal  attendance  is'  rMftiired,  dnd  ouoatrr 
reeideuta  may  have  tLHr:  Paaaports  forwarded  tbmofth  ttae  f^oit  A  ntm  ef  Anplkatl0B 
forwarded  by  Poat.    PaMpdrta  Moniited  and  enclow'd  in  Gasea.  with  the  name  of  ttie  bemr 


impreaaed  in  gold  on  the  ontalde;  tbna  affording  eecnritj  againat  tnJmy'or  toaa^  and  pre* 
▼anting  delay  tn  tbe  fMqnent  ezaminationiof  the  Paaipaxt  wbte  ttavdiiag. 
ne.  Obtaining  Fasiport,  U.  9A. ;  tinu.  It.  eaek.    Caau,  U.  gj.  Id  a^  anak 

DINNEPORD'S 

For  Acidity  of  Ae  Slomaeb. 
For  HeartUnm  and  Headache. 
For  Gent  and  Indigestion. 
Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constltntioni,  LatHei*,  Children  and  Infanta. 

DINNIDPOBD  A  CO.,   180.  KSW  BOKB  BTBBXT,   XiOHPOH. 
gold  by  Qhemists  thranghont  tbe  World. 

LUCHON  (BAQNERES   DE). 

Hotel  Bonnemcuf^on  et  de  I^ondires. 

OppoHU  ihe  SpringB. 
Fint-Claai  HoteL    Beoommended  to  Familiot. 

HTX.  VIDAIi  FUb,  Proprlatcr. 


MAGNESIA. 


LUCERNE. 


SGHWEIZERHOr.     LDZEEHEEHOF. 

First- 01a,ss    Hotels. 


HAUSER  BROTHERS,  Propriktors. 


BEST   SITUATION   ON   THE  QUAY. 

With  splendid  View  of  the  Celebrated  Panorama  of  the 
T.AKTS  AND  MOUNTAINS. 

LUCERNE. 

GRAND    HOTEL     NATIONAL. 

SEOESBER  BROTHERS  and  G^.,  Proprietora. 

THIS   large  and  splendid  HOTEL  is  one  of   the    most 
oomfurtable  in  Europe.    Situated  in  front  of  the  Lake»  with  the 
finest  Views.    Eveiy  attention  paid  to  Tourists. 

A  LIFT  VOR  THB  X78E  OF  YIBITORS. 

LUCERNE. 

Englischer  Hof— Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

P«nwRoa-JKAN  BXBSK. 

npniS  I^t-rate  Establishment,  very  well  reoommended  by 

'-    «wlMitola«orTrairdlai^ltiitoat0dci«ieto«he  StoMnenrLaidlBg-|dMe,a^ 
«<•  tkt  BaUway  Steltas.  oo  Um  loteHeM  poritfcm  of  «be  Uktt,  with  nperb  viewi  of  tlit 
BIgl,  Pttatu»  Alpa.  and  OlMlon;  contalia  wreial  Saloona,  62  oonitorUblo  Boontt,  SmoUog 
aad  Biailm  Boobm,  where  §n  Feaoch  and  lEkigitoh  NewipHwrfc     OiuiUnu  at  tha  StatloD. 

MODSBATIE  PH1CE3. 


SWAN     HOTEL. 

FIBST-CLASB  HOOSEk  ipeciallr  Ibr  SagUflb  «nd  Americwi  FmbIUm.  fitted  «p  wiA  aU 
modem  improvemenU.  Tbe  main  building,  reconatrncted  in  lBf8  in  a  pore 
R«iiaiiialMe  8qrt«i  oomnanda  undoubtedly  the  flnwl  view  of  tha  Uka  and  MoutelM 
from  its  number  of  new  Balconied 

Mr!  HJSF£Ll,  KKipiietar  and  Managwr.  fa  mMtaasfaw  toptoan^ 


LUCERNE. 
HOTEL  DU  Biai, 

On  the  bank  of  tbe  Lake. 

Boardan  Uk»a  dnxing  tha  Xoathi 
of  Hmj  and  Juno. 

qt.  BEGLI,  PrcpHetor. 


MAYENCE. 

HOTEL   VAiaLETEBBE. 

O.  BITMBBBT.  Proprietor.  Wine  Merahaaft. 

Bmunmed  FSnt-Chm  HoUl. 

Oppoaito  Stcam-Boftt,  and  near  Baihn^ 


LYNTON  (NORTH   DEVON). 
THE    VALLEY    OF    ROOKS   HOTEL. 


the  «zlendf« 
nawaeriht 


Sitttng  Boona,  raufe  in  a  long  fhmt  orerlooking  the  aaa.  and  looktqg  into 

privaie  ground!  of'  the  Hotel    Han  the  vlaitDt  fomrnamda  uilnierrtnced 

Briatol  Channel,  the  Ton,  and  theTalleja  of  tbelCaat  and  Waal  I^ana.aiid  te 

Walaa.  fta    The  Hotel  fa  alao  moat  oonTcniantlj  attnato  at  «  ontre  for  ^laltta«  aD  the 

ptoocaorintemitlnthf  dlMH^   Po4  Hoiaaa  and  Canli^ai.     rTfir  thn  Tarr  kwl  kini  rf 


JOHN  CROOK^  PaoFBiCTom. 

MACON. 

GEANDi  HOJEL  D,B   L'EUEOPE. 

Fust-OlasB  Hoof?,  fi?e  minnteg  ftom  the  Station.  Vbctb  BATAIL- 
LAROand  FKLIX  OURNABM,  Proprietora,  Admirabij  aiinated  on  the  Bankx  of  the 
Baon^  with  apfandid  View ezieoding  to  the  Alpa  an4  Mont  Btane.  Ontral  poaWoa belvc«i 
Ptfia.  Italy,  and  Bwttaerfand.    The  Wlnea  of  Macon  anppUed  tai  Hampara  and  Caaka. 

MALAGA. 

HOTEL    DE    la    ALAMEDA. 

BBuJpliBTTI  yBAKBS,  Propijtotora. 

SAME  PROFRIBTORB^ 

HOTEL  WASHINGTON  IRVING, 

ALHA  lyrBTl A.  QBANAPA. 

FIRST-GLASS  HOTELS.  APABTMBNTS  FOB  FAMILIES. 

Moderate  Prices. 

MALVERN. 

THE    ABBEY   HOTEL. 

In  EMAllent  Sltoadon.  Thoroughly  Warmed  during  the  Oolder  Months  of  the  Tear. 
M  (Mt  OoBBfiDrtable  Sultea  of  Booma.    Ladiea'  and  Qeutlemen**  Ooflee  Boona. 

WHililAM   ABOHEB,    Proprietor. 
Ldfart  oddrtmA  "  rfta  Mmafr,*  enraru  •  rQrfy  fty  JInf  poU. 


MALVERN. 

THE  FOLEY  ARMS  HOTEL. 

B»tTop1«ed  I7  tbe  Bml  Familj.    Staodt  on  the  Slope  of  the  Hilk.    GbmiiMade  fhe  heel 
Yicwe.    Cttffee.Roome  for  Le4iee  end  Qentlenien     Liverj  Stablee.    Poe4  Honee,  ftc 

EDWABD.  i^GHXIt,  Fltsprletor. 

MARLENBAD  (BOHEMIA). 

HOTEL    KLINGER. 

Proprietory  J.  2).  HAIjBKATR. 

FIB8T  and  LABOEST  HOTEL  in  this  Watering  Pkoe. 
Preferred  on  aoooont  of  its  eharmiDg'iitoatioii  at  the  comer  of  the  Pro- 
mmftde  and  Park,  and  has  a  beantihiil  Yiew.  Newly  and  elsgantijr  ftunisM  with 
ererj  oomfbrt  and  in  noble  style,  containfng,  whh  the  depoidaaoe,  270  Sooms, 
Saloons,  kc    English  spoken  in  the  HoteL 

Carriages  in  (he  Hotd.     Omnibueto  Ae  Bailway  ISaiion. 
MARSEILLES. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  NOAILLES. 

24  RUE  NOAILLES  (Cannebiere  Prolongee). 

THE  largest  and  most  important  of  the  great  Hotels  of 
Btaraeillea.  The  only  one  in  the  Bne  Noailles  with  a  Oaiden  having 
Dining  Rooma  in  it  An  Htdranlio  Lift  servine  eyeiy  Floor.  Omnibiu 
and  Carriages  enter  the  Hotel,  and  are  found  at  Si  Trains. 

The  prices  of  tbe  Hotel  are  placed  in  every  Boom. 
~  MAYENCE. 

HOTEL   DE    HOLLANDEo 

KLEEBLATT  ft  8T0ECKI0HT,  Proprietor!. 
(Formerly  FEED.  BUDINOEN.) 

rB  nnt-dasi  treU-known  Hotel,  much  freqnoited  hy  English  Fanflks  and 
Tooiists,  has  ban  greatly  oilargsd  and  ImproTed,  and  oentaina  now  140 
Rooms  and  Saloons.  Gold,  Warm,  and  Shower  Batha.  English  oomlbrt  This 
Hotd  is  sitoated  on  the  RiTer,  opposite  to  the  Landing-plaoe  of  tho  Rhine 
Stsamen,  and  near  the  Railway  Station,  and  affords  from  its  Bakoniss  and  Windows 
splendid  viows  of  the  Rhine  and  Taonos  Moontalnsb  This  Hotel  is  repoted  for  its 
esoeDent  oooUng,  exquisite  Winm,  doanliness  and  goad  Attsndanrsb  li^^ 
Newspapers. 

CludeB  Shine  and  MeedU  Winee^  uMeeah  and  for  egoporioHen. 
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MENTONE. 


GLER/GY'8    HOTEL    DES    ANGLAIS. 

FIRST-CLASS   ESTABLISHMENT, 

BeantifQlly  Bitoated,  uid  oombiiiing  erery  Iki^iftli  Gooifiat 
.  Moderate  and  7izad  Psicfis. 

MENTONE^ 


HOTEL  DU  PAVILION  AND  PRINCE  DE  GALLES. 

FIBST-CLASS  ESTABLISHKENT, 

SITUATED  in  the  Jiealthiesi  parJfcs  of  Mentone,  and  oom- 
mandinff  a  fine  Yiew  of  the  Town  and  the  Sea,  and  combining  ereiy 
English  comfort  with  moderate  chaiges.    Pension  8  fiance  a  day. 

H.  SCHMUCKLE,  Proprietor. 
MENTONE. 

HOTEL    WESTMINSTER. 

'   FIRST-CLASS  BBTABLISHMBNT. 

BUILT  and  famished  with  taiste  and  aooording  to  the  laiegt 
iuptbvements.    In  a.6oaUiero'»qwi6t<o?erloQklng  the  Sea,  and  a 
beautiful  Garden  giving  aooeas  to  the  public  **  Promenade  du  BfidL" 
Large  Publio  Saloon.    Billiard  and  Smoking  Booms.  « 

ENGLiaB  AND  SXYSRAL  FOBEIGK  LAKaUAOBS  8POKEK. 

OKNIBVS  TO  ANA  9B0M  THB  tLAlLWAY  nASHQStU 

HOTEL  DE  Li  GMNDE  BRETAGNE. 

E    REICHMANN. 
Proprietor,  X  LBGNIAKI. 

THE  House  ii  situated  io  the  oeotre  of  the  Town,  near  the  Cathedral  and  aD 
other  Places  ef  Interest  Good  Table  d'H6te.  7%#  IThm*,  Ac  fiavoai 
Laogaagea  spoken.  The  House  is  only  two  Stoieja  high,  f  irt  niaotM'  watt 
finm  the  fiBgliah  Church. 

Otnnibw  <U  the  Station  to  meet  atl  Traiw. 
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HOTEL 


MENTONE. 

DE      BELLE 


VUE. 


rTTHIS  well  known  ESTABLISHMENT  is  beaatifnlly  sitnated  in  the 
JL     beftt  qiun  er  of  tb«  Town,  with  a  yast  Garden,  and  affords  every  Kngltah  comlort. 

MILAN. 


GEAOT  HOTEL  DE  MILAN. 

200  Booms  and  Saloons,  with  every  comfort  and  requirements 
of  the  present  day. 

Pension  in  the  Winter  Months. 

%•  THE  ONLY  HOUSE  AT  MILAN  WHICH  HAS  A  HYDRAULIC  LIFT. 

J.  SPATZ-WURMS. 


MUNICH. 


BAVARIAN    HOTEL.        HOTKI.    DE    BAVlfeRK. 

OTTO  PLOECKER,  Proprietor.  Excellent  First-clan  Hotel.  Finest  and  bealihlest 
idtOAtion  on  tba  PifDin«aad«  PIaIs,  naar  the  Bojal  Tb«*trf«  and  OaUsrlMi  Xrtrj  modeni  Oomfort. 
Batha  H>d  CvrlagM  in  tb«  HoUl.  Bwt  Ouokiny  and  Wines.  Modnata  Ctaargw.  Panooal  maoagaiiMnt 
by  th«  Propriator. 

MUNICH. 

WIMMER  &  CO., 

GAIiIiKRY      OF      FIME      ART  9^ 

3,   BRIENNEB   STREET, 

iDvite  tlM  Nobility  and  Oentry  to  visit  their  Gallbbt  or  Fun  Abxb,  containing  an 

Extensive  Collection  of 

MODERN     PAINTINGS 

by  the  beat  Munich  ArUats. 

PAINTXNaS  ON  POBCEIiAIN  AND  ON   GhLASS. 

GoneapoDdenU  In  England*  Messrs.  J.  ft  IL  M«GBacKiir,  88.  Qoeen  Street,  Oumon  Street, 
B.C.,  London.  Gorrenpondents  In  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Baldwh  Bwh  &  Co., 
T3.  Broadvraj,  New  York. 
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NAPLES. 
HOTEL  DE  ROME. 

FIBST.RATE  HOTEL. 

Incompar»bl«  situation  ftclng  th«  Sea  and 

overlooking  the  Bay  and  Hount  Vesavlus. 

Greai  Bath  hitdUi9km£nL 

A.  BRaSCHETTI,  MAwaosB. 


NICE-(CARABACEU. 
JULLIEN'S    HOTEL. 

Highly  Becommended. 
CHARGES  VERY  MODSBATR 

JUXJjIBN,  Proprietor. 


NICE. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE— Quai  Maasena. 

J.  EUNDEL,  Proprietor. 

FIB8T*CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL  of  oniYexml  reputation, 
oommandine  a  fine  View  of  the  Sea,  and  in  best  oentral  position, 
close  to  the  Puolio  Garden  and  the  Promenade.  Home  Patrcniiaed 
especially  by  English  and  American  Familiee. 

Table  d^H&Uy  having  the  Reputation  of  being  the  BeU'in  Nioe,    Okargee 
very  moderale, 

NICE. 

HOTEL    CHAUVAIN. 

Quai  St.  Jean  BaptiBte.(fall  South). 

FIBST-CLASS.      European  Bepatation.     The  Handsomest 
Hotel  of  Nice.      Splendid    Atriam.      BeBtaoiant,   with  PiiTate 
Families'  Parlour. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  (One  of  the  veiy  best  at  Koe). 

Charges  Beaacnable  and  4fixed. 

OMNIBUS     AT     ALL     TRAINS. 

NUREMBERG. 

SGHLENK'S  HOTEL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

Facing  the  Knegerdskhmal  (Monument  for  the  FaUen  Soldien.') 

rpHIS  First-Class  Establishment  has  recently  been  oon- 
-^  siderably  enlarged  .«nd^  most  elegantly  re-fitted  up.  It  CGntaina 
beautiful  Apartmente,  English  and  Foreign  Newspapers,  and  recommends 
itself  for  its  excellent  Cuisine  and  choice  Win         ^ 


mes. 

Omnibus  at  the  Station. 

'L.  6CHLENK,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL 


OSTEND. 

FONTAINE, 


A  nsST-CLABS  EOirflE.  ARBAKOEMEHT  WITH  FAXHJES. 

TABLE  D'HOTB  at  5:30.    OMNIBUS  AT  THB  STATION. 

The  Satte  h  Manger  containe  a  CoUeclion  of  Paintinge  </  the  JfosCers. 
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idTEL  DE  Li  fiSAHDE  BRETiGNE. 

JAROIN     PUBLIC. 

(Limited   Company.) 

FULL    SOUTH. 


J.   LAVIT,   Manager. 
FIRST-OLASS  and  WELL-KNOWN  HOTEL. 

Gentnd  Poeition,  splendid  View  of  the  See,  and  PabUo  Ouden. 
Qiaigea  vary  Moderate,  and  affixed  in  each  Boom. 

TABLE  D'H6tE.  (One  of  the  Best  at  Nice.) 

OmmOm o/iltsBoUi at  <&« arrival o/att  7^in$. 
NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL    DE    BAVIIIBE. 

Pbopsibtbxsb,  Mbs.  O.  P.  AUINGEB. 

'iTfcllS  Fint-clam  Hotel  is  rituated  in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  cloee  to  the 
•^  RiTer.  It  is  highly  patronized  bj  English  and  American  Families.  Everj 
comfort  and  Moderate  Charges.    Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


OmniOmam  to  and  from  each  Tram,    Carriage9  in  (he  HcUIL 
ENGUSH  CHURCH  SERVICE  HELD  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  HOTEL. 

OSTEND.  " 

HOTEL   DE   RUSSIE, 

ON  THE  DIGUE,  ADJOINING  THE  KURSAAL. 

^                         (First-class  Hotel.) 
AUQ.    GttBGKKS,  Proprietor. 

OXFORD. 

IlA]Vr>OLPH      HOTEL. 

THE  ONLY  MODERN  HOTEL,    FIRST  CLASS.  , 

Eyeiy  Comfort      Close  to  the  Colleges.      Prices  Moderate. 

KISS  I'ANBOK,  MftnafireresiL 
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PARIS.  ! 

HAVET'S  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  LANGUAGES. 

Admitted  at  the  PARIS  EXHIBITION  of  1878. 

First  French  Book*    Practical  Lenons  for  Beglnnera.    U,  6d. 

Frenoh  Olaas-Book.    Purt  I.  Oompleie  QeiDflDtary  Gome  in  1  toL    41. 

French  Cla8B*Book«   PftrtlL   Synux  and  Idlomt.   3i.«d. 

I«e  Iilvre  du  Msitre.  or  Key  to  both  Pkrts.    6f.  6d. 

French  Studies.    OtmvcisatkmB,  Exiraola  from  Scandaxd  WrHsn.    U.  9d. 

French  Compositioni    EogUiii  Proae  to  be  dooe  into  Dnadb,  3«.Cd. 

Household  French.    A  Oonveivatlooal  Introdoctlaa.    3f. 
Hsvet*s  (German  Series.    I.  First  tiennan  Book,  U.  64.    IL  G«nun  8tadiai,4a. 
Ur.  Ocrman  Gompodtion,  3«.  6d.    Key,  4m, 

LUnglatM  entei*me  aux  Fran  fait  (l^gli«h  for  Flreneh  Peopte>    U,  ltd. 
LoNDoir:  Simpkjv,  Maehhat.i.  it  Go.  |  Paus:  Gauovani  ft  Oo^  234  ruA  te  BitoU. 

PARIS. 

HOTEL    DES    DEUX    MONDES 
ET   D'ANGLETERBE. 

22,   AVENUE    DE    L'OPERA. 

Founded  in  1854, /ormerZy  8,  Eue  €PAntin, 

Mr.  USdXTEXJy  Proprietor. 

Splendid  Situation  between  the  Toileries  and  the  New  (Jxand  Qp^ra. 


The  most  oomfortable  Family  Hotel,  bein;  built  specially. 
Patronized  by  the  English  Aristocracy. 

EXCELLENT   TABLE    D'H6TE. 
READING,  8M0KIN6,  AND  BILLIARD  RD0M8;  BATHS. 

LIFT.      MODERATE    CHARGES. 
ABBANOEMENTS    MADE    FOB   BO  ABB. 

RIQI. 

HOTEL   AND  PENSION  EIGHI-SOHEIDEOK. 

EXCELLENTLY  SUITED  FOB  T0UBI8T8  AND  PEN8I0NMR& 

CHARGES  for  Tourists  very  Moderate.    Prices  of  Pension  for  a  sta j  | 
of  four  days  and  more,  are  the  following :  —Including  Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Sapper.  | 
or  Tea  with  Cold  Meat,  Attendance,  Light  and  Room,  aooording  to  sitoation,  for  a  day,  and   | 
one  perion,  from  8  to  13  franca.    From  the  beginning  of  tbe  Season  nntil  the  10th  of  Jolj. 
and  from  the  1st  of  September  to  tbe  end  of  the  Season,  reduced  prioes.    Ibr  Q^iOxi, 
Carrier*,  and  Horsetb  apply  to  the 

Proprietors,  HAXTSER  &  STIERIiIK. 

DiBtancei:fVomG«B3Ar,  a^b.;  from  Kaltbad  mtanan-Knhn   Bail  way  X  U  b,;  tttm 
Klosterii  (Arth-Kulm  Kallway).  1  h. 
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PAU. 

k  WINTER  BESOBT,  renowned  for  the  nnmerous  onres 
^  whioh  a  residence  has  effected,  particnlarly  in  cases  of 
Affections  of  the  Chesty  Heart,  Larynx,  and  Throat  Pau 
possesses  a  mild  and  salnbrious  climate,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  of  great  grandeur.  On  three  days  in  each  week  Fox* 
htmting  and  Polo  Matches  take  place,  and  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  there  are  Horse  Baces.  In  addition  to  these  attractions, 
there  are  good  Olubs,  a  Theatre,  Opera,  Casino  Balls,  Pigeon 
Shooting  Matches,  Cricket  Matches,  Skating  Binks^  &a,  &c, 

VUlcu^  Houses^  and  Furnished  Aparimenia  to  Let^  at  various 
Prices. 


For  all  parttoularsy  which  will  be  sent  gratuitously, 
address  the  Direoteur  G^rant  de  ITJnion  Syndioide,  7  Bue 
des  CordelierB,  Pau. 


PISA. 

HOTEL  GEAOTE  BRETAGNE. 


rE  BEST  HOTEL  IN  PISA  (see  Murray's  Handbook  of 
Central  Italy),  opposite  the  New  Bridge,  ''Pont  Solferino," 
leading  direct  to  the  Leaning  Tower.  Patronised  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  whose  recommendation  is  written  in 
the  Visitors'  Book  of  the  Hotel. 

Fifty  years  established,  and  known  for  its  great  comfort. 
Splendid  Terrace,  with  view  of  the  Surrounding  Country  and 
CathedraL     Full  South  on  the  Amo,  with  a  nice  (harden. 

Next  to  the  English  Chxzrch. 

A.  MENESim  ft  Co. 
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Maj, 


PENZANCE. 

QUEEN'S     HOTEL.        {OniheE^plmade.) 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland; 


'^^ . 


THIS  iBAgnilioent  Hotel  has  a  fronUg*  of  over  ITO  feoc,  aU  tbeltooiiM  of  wUdi  ovcriook 
the  Sea.  It  Is  the  only  Hotel  that  oommanda  a  Ml  and  nniatenufted  vicv  of  Mounta 
Baj.  Apartments  en  mtiu.  Fenxance  stands  unrivalled  for  the  variety  aad  quiet  heaiity 
of  its  scenery,  whilst  the  mildness  of  its  dtmate  is  admirably  adapted  to  Invalids.  Loditf' 
Coffee  amd  Drawing  Room*.  Billiard  Boom.  Hot  and  CoUL  Batht.  Table  dTHfite  at 
f^ckMk.    AnOmnlhMmeslsevecyTnaD.    Posting  In  aU  ite  Braacbes.    Yachta^te. 

A.  H.  HOBA^  Fioiirietor. 


PISA. 

BOYAI<  VICTOBIA  HOTBIi. 

CUtm,    Onctl  oUenHvm.    BMmmended, 

Messrs.  Maquat  Hooksb's  Banking  Offloe 
is  in  the  HoteL 


R0YAT-LES-BAIN3. 

GRAND  HOTEL, 

8EB7ANT,  Proprietor. 
Firwt-CUM  Houte.  En^iik  Spokeit. 


ROME. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE. 


ET  PES  ILES  BSITAinriQUES. 
rpmS  PIE8T-CLA8S    ESTABLISHMENT   possesses 


the 


-L  advantage  of  a  beautiful  Gkirdeo,  and  is  situated  near  the  Englisik 
and  American  Ohurchee ;  principal  Apartments  facing  the  South,  and  the 
entire  Hotel  being  warmed  by  two  calorif^res,  the  whole  arrangements  and 
moderate  prices  give  universal  satisfiustioii. 

MAZZERI,  Proprietor. 


ROTTERDAM. 
YIOTORIA  HOTEL.— This  Hotel,  opened  in  May,  1869,  and  built 

.M-  "P»«^3:«M"  •»  »n«U*  Hotal,  ia  aitiMted  in  tho  ocntra  of  Um  Town  (Wart  EnA\  on  Um  mart  IhrtiiaB- 
aue  PrometMde  of  Botteniani.  Just  opportte  iha  Laadlng^pUo*  of  aU  th«  atmmtn  to  aiid  traok  SBfUad. 
i«2f?S'^!.!!?t*^J!fi?.t^'  "•  •l«i««'tl7  FnmtolMd.  and  Bn^Uih  TnvdtenviU  Snd  hera  wwrj  dSnId* 

£fSt5iJ?35^?*fiSk'Sr*^'^^  llr.jTTrSlHwin.p.r.»opyn.toSi-r« 
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PLYMOUTH. 
DUKE    OF   CORNWALL 


HOTEL. 


G' 


BAUwaTTermJnns— PlTmoath,  Devoo  (FMtal  Telegraph  OfDoe).    FiraUnaM  Famllj  Hotel. 
Table  <rHflle<bay.« Mra.  C.  H.  BODD.  Muiager. 

ROUEN.  ~~ 

1BAND    HOTEL   IVANGLiSTEBBB,  on  the  Quay,  Mr. 

^  L80N  80CCHARD.  Proprietor.  SncooMor  of  Mr.  DELAF068R.  — This  Hotel  is 
dtafiofaisbed  for  the  MlaMij  of  Its  iltaation,  to.  |  sod  the  new  Proprietor  has  ootirely 
re-fitted  It,  and  added  a  very  oomfoftoble  Smoking-Boom.  It  Is  situated  on  the  Qnay  Iteing 
the  Bridget,  aod  oommaiids  the  finest  view  of  the  Seine,  and  the  magnlfloent  Scenery 
wtrln^tag  Rooeo,  that  it  Is  possible  to  imsgioa.  Travellera  wiU  find  at  this  first-rate 
bcabUshment  erery  confort-aiiy  Booms,  good  Beds,  BefreshmenU  aod  Wines  of  the  best 
^oaUty  ftt  modermts  Prices.  An  excellent  Table  d'H6te  at  Six  o'clock.  Bestanrant 
a  la  carte, 

Mr.  Souohard  speaks  English,  and  has  English  Servants. 
An0xoettmUl>e9cnptheQuid4ofBoutn<)(mbehadofVi,  SOUOHARD. 

ROUEN. 

eSiRD  HdTEL  DE  FEANGE, 

RUE  DE8  CARME3. 

rE  longCHt  established  in  the  Town,  ranch  patronised  by  the  French  Nobilitj. 
Sitnated  In  a  central  position  near  the  Pabllc  Balldinpi  and  Theatres.  Grand  Saloons. 
Spadons  Bed-rooms  tastefolly  decorated.  Families  will  find  every  comfort  and  Special 
Service.  Prioea  moderate.  Excellent  Table  d'HAta  at  Six  o'clock.  Much  frequented. 
Price  3 1^.  60  &    EngUsl^  German,  and  Spanish  spoken. 

MB.  SOULI^,  Proprietor. 
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ROTTERDAM. 

H,    A.     K  R  A  M  E  R  S     &     SON, 

Mr.  MnuAT^B  '  Haiidlxx^fea  Tor  rrATellpra/  BnAKiHJLW^f  MoDibiy  Kollwaj  QaldHi  JUm^ 

c^ermanmDd  Italiait  Boole*  intportt'd  Wci'kt;^&i>d  i  (preftt  virtrtp  oF^ev  BoolU  fcept  Iftifiun. 
2&,  GELDERSCHE  KAJK,  26. 

ROYAT    LES    BAINS  (Puy  de  Dome). 

SPLENDID  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL, 

OFE^y  FR(iM  the  1st  of  MARCH  to  the  Ut  o/  OCTOBER. 
CHABASSIEBE,    Proprietor. 

AND    ALSO    rBOPRIETOR   OF    TUB 

GRAKD  HOTEL    CALIFORNIE   A    CANNES. 

(ALPE5  MARITIMES,) 


ST.    MORITZ    CENGADINE3 

HOTEL  DE  L'ENGADINE 

(KN^iAlJiNKKi^OK). 

do**  tu  tLft  Bnlijs  [MmfLirlitLiliM'Jii-uiK  Hud  mti^jiiA.1jl« 
l'-rinfl- 

G.  HOR?f TACirKR,   Proj>m(or. 


,  STRASBOURG. 
HOTEL  DE  VIENNE. 

OpptjSitt  the  Siaikun. 
Comfort  oiul  Mud^rale  QiATfau 


HOTEL  8CHWEIZESH0F.    PBOPBEnx>B,  Mb.  WEGENSTEIK. 

THE  HOTEL  8CHWEIZERH0F,  known  to  English  visltOTs  m  one  of  the  beM  Holds  la 

-w'''^Ji2U;S5;i!Uf.***"  P^^  •nlMRCd.  Mid  If  now  a  aplendld  flnVma  MrtaUishisMnt. 

The  apHWBIZBBHOP  i*  iltUAto  oppodto  tho  c«lebtmt«d  F»lk  of  th«  RU1n«.  maA  ranoimari  hr  a  f^- 

J^;  !i°jJ!^  ^'S  T?***  '5l!r  *»'  "»•  ^**»  ^P»  "**  »»^  "«»i  B»»no-    Healthy  din 
PrMw^edTioatPlahlnK.    PiL«  modwateL    Puutun.    Hotel  OmnfbVMi  at  KeahaoM 

r 
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SAN    REMOj   ITALY. 


WEST -END  HOTEL. 

A  LABGE  Bnilding,  expressly  built  for  an  Hotel,  with  all 
-^  the  latest  appliances  to  insure  perfection  in  sanitary  arrangements 
—its  Closets  being  on  the  most  approved  English  principle.  Beautifully 
situated  at  the  West  End  of  the  Town,  a  good  distance  from  the  Sea, 
commanding  an  extensive  View  of  the  Bay.  Lift  Beading,  Billiard,  and 
Smoking  Saloons.  Ladies'  Drawing  Boom.  English  and  Foreign  News- 
papers. Excellent  Cuisinfi,  and  choice  Wines.  Great  Cleanliness. 
Omnibus'of  the  Hotel  meets  all  Trains.  The  old  West-End  Hotel,  adjoin- 
ing, built  by  an  English  lady  for  her  own  residence,  is  under  the  same 
Management,  and  will  form  an  excellent  residence  for  Families  desiring 
quietness  and  privacy,  with  the  convenienoe  of  a  large  Hotel. 

Special  arrangemenU  for  a  lengthened  tqjoum. 

All  Languages  spoken. 

Proprietor,  BOBEET  WULFING. 


SPA. 


eaillD    HOTEL    BRITiHRIQUE. 

F.  LEYH,  Proprietor. 

PATSONIBED  BT  THE  AOTAL  FAIOLT  07  BELOIUH, 

And  ™.i«*>i»ia  a  high  xepatation  among  the  Aristootacy  of 

Europe. 


SITUATED  IN  THE  HEALTHIEST  PART  OF  THE  TOWN. 

LABQi:  GABDEN  AND  SWIMMINa  BATHS. 

Joining  Ote  Boulevard  dt$  Anglait  and  fh«  SitgUA  Ohwreh. 


ENGLISH    SPOKEN. 


OSflVIBXTS     JLT     EA.OH     A.-EfEarVAI^. 
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SAN    REMO. 

GRAND   HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

FIB8T*0LABS  HOUSE,  mth  alarge  Garden.    Entiiely  newlj-funiiahed 
bgr  the  new  Pronrietor, 
COLOMBO  PANICX3I. 

8ILVAPLANA-  ENGADINE. 

QRAND   h6TEL   RIVALTA. 

TWENTY  minutes  from  6t  Morits  Bath.     PENSION,  with  Boom 
included,  from  8  f mnct  a  day. 

Sommf  and  Trmtt  FUkmj. 

GRAND  h6tEL  DE   L'EUBOPE. 

Proprietor,  HEXBABD  BIGHABD. 

FIBST-CLAiBB  HOTEL.    Splendid  Sttoation.  Fine  Apartmenta^   DnwlM  aadBeadbg 
Boom.    Eveiy  Comfort.    I^Mdouft  and  handsome  alteratloDi  have  beea  latelj  audci 
OmnSbus  of  the  Hottl  at  tks  ArriwU  of  every  Tram, 

ST.  PETERSBpRO. 

MALACHITE,  LAPIS-LAZULI,  LABRADOR, 

and  other  SIBEBIM  STONES. 

JEWELBT  AND   ABXICLJBS  FOB   CABINETS. 


JK.OXaBRA.Tli  PBX0B8. 

FOE   KIEFF  LABBADOE   MANUFAOTUBE, 

JfyM  J.  BARINOFF,  ST.  J'ETERSBURG  and  XISFF. 

Monuments,  OrooBes,  Window  Seats,  Stair  Steps,  Pedestals, 
Chimneys,  Vases,  Table  Tops,  and  a  great  manj  oflter 
objects. 

AN,  commumooftoM  to  60  aidre$$ed  to 

J.       OZKOESy 

Kevsky  Dutch  Clrarcli  House,  Ko.  SO,  near  ths  Police  Bridge, 
ST.  PETERSBURG. 

STRASBURG. 

BLOTEL    I>E    I».i4JaiS. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  magninoentlf  lUQated  near  the  Oatbednl,  In  the  moat  bemtfd 
part  of  the  Town.  Large  and  SmaU  Apartmeota,  and  Single  Booma  for  OentftoMD. 
Headlng-room  and  Smoking-room.  TaUe  d'HOte  and  Restannot.  Sveiy  Modern  Obnftn, 
comhlnedwiUiMod«teGha,ie..  ftoprlten. L. OsSllAHM  *  00. 
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ST 

.    PETERSBURG. 

hOtel 

D'ANGLETERRE, 

ST. 

ISAAC'S 

SQUARE. 

(Gostinitza 

AngUterrtt 

Issakofski  Sabor.) 

flniTVTT7. 

'PivmnaiAT. 

^^j^^^^  ^s^^a^mt^ 


nnHIS  new  and  well-condaoted  Hotel,  aiftnated  in  the  centre 
^  of  tbe  Gttj,  ftotog  the  Si.  ItMo'i  C!hiirch,  nevr  the  Pott-offioe,  tbe  Royal 
Pdaoes  and  Pablic  BnildiDgB,  tfibrdt  Uurge  raitos  of  wdl-forniahMi  Apartments 
for  Families,  and  eomfortaUe  and  airy  Bedroems  for  Single  Gentlemen.  A  large 
Diniif-room  where  DianeiB  are  aerred  finom  Three  ttll  Seren  o*Clock,  from 
ooa  rouble  oad  abort.  A  weU-famisbed  Reading-reom.  The  'Times,'  and 
other  Engliahy  French,  and  Geman  NewapofierB, 


HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS,   TUBS,  AND  SITTING  BATHS. 

Ovito  and  tarfwiti  ipaalDiif  XnglidL 

OmnibaaeB  at  the  Stations,  and  Steamboats  near  Landing-places  finom  Stockholm 


TBI  QHTUll'l  ] 


and  England. 

lUBQUaKT  THIB  HOTBU 


02 
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M«y^ 


STUTTGART. 

27|  BlnmenBtrasse,  27. 

DRLIOHTFOLLT  idtutad  in  thA  fln«rt  and  heatthksfc  put  of  tha  Oty,  tai  the  yritUtf 
oftheTliMtrw.PalAoei.aiy!Scboola.    WeU  adaplKl  for  FamUSec    ModentoTanni. 

TOURS. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  BOULE  D'OE. 

RUE    ROYALE. 

Most  GomibrtableaMd  well  BliMUd.    JlodentaOMfgra.    SngUA  Spoken. 
E.  GUILIjAUME,  Proprietor. 


TOURS. 

HOTEL  DE  Ia'UNIVEBS. 

Fleuantly  Sliiuited.  Bm  a  Baropean 

Repatation. 

SjpeeiaUjf  arranged  for  FamQkt, 

Evouaa  SrocBir. 


TOURS. 

lOIBRAY^  HAITDBOOK 

FOR  FRANCS. 

Part  I.    Normandy,    BRrriAST, 
Ptrenees,  &c    Post  8to.    7t.  <>d. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albenarle  Stnet 


TOWLOUSE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  SOUVILLE  (Place  da  Gapitole). 

KEPT  by  M.  DARDIONAC,  ReaUuratenr.  A  FtiaUdaBa  Hooae.  ooe  of  Ike  bert^dtaatad 
in  the  Town,  Ooae  to  the  Qnnd  Tbeatze,  Poet  and  Telegraph  OfBoa.  la  to  be  reoom- 
mended  from  ita  good  Attendance.  Meat  cemJtetabie  Apartmenla^  Salom.  andBedroena. 
Keataurant  at  Axed  Prieei»  or  a  (a  oar<«.  Private  aervlee  fbr  FamJOIea.  Baiha  and  Flivaia 
Qtfriageg  in  the  Hetek    CaniafeaandOmnHMiaetttey  theCoiirtyaidoftba  HoteL 

TRIBERQ. 

Central  Point  of  the  far-liuned  Baden  BUSadlt  Forest  Railway. 

SCHWARZWALD    HOTELe 

Proprietor,  LOXnS  BIBRINGER. 

OPENED  1877.  The  most  mogniifeent  Establishment  in 
the  Black  Foreet.  Fiisi-Glass  House,  sHoated  in  the  most  beauUfiil 
part  of  the  Town  and  Yallej,  and  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the 
WaterftkU.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  honoored  it  with  a 
visit  in  1877.  Enjoying  the  Patronage  of  all  Tourists.  900  metres  above 
Sea-level.  80  elegantly-furnished  Booms  with  Balconies,  and  120  Beds. 
Large  and  shadj  Terraces,  with  Pavilion.  Spacious  Breakfiut  and 
Dinii^  Booms :  Smokiug,  Reading,  and  Conversation  Saloons.  Gold  and 
Warm  Baths,  and  Shower  Baths  on  each  Floor.  The  Establishment  lias 
its  own  Gas  Monufactoiy. 

Season  Opens  in  1879  on  Ist  ICay. 

Table  d'Hoto  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.  OMnibus  to  Bailway  Statioo. 
Carriages  for  Excursions.  English,  French,  and  Italian  spoken.  Oaie- 
fully-assorted  Collection  of  Newspapers. 

The  Water/aU  heattUfuUt^  iUuniifuUed  eodry  wsdk  tsKA  Bengal  Fire. 
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SOUTH    WALES. 


MAENCLOCHOG    RAILWAY. 


This  Bailwat  terminates  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
highest  peak  in  the  Preoelly  Bange,  forming  the  Backbone  of 
Pembrokeshire;  from  which  point,  on  a  clear  day,  the  Visitor 
commands  Views  of  a  I4rge  area  of 

Sonldi  Wales,  North  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
England ; 

Several  Welsh  and  English  Islands  in  the 
Bays  of  Cardigan,  St.  Bride's,  Fishgoard, 
ITewport,  and  Swansea; 

In  the  Bristol  and  Irish  Channels,  and  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  combination  of  Sea  and  Honntain  Air  is  particularly 
bracing. 


TOURIST  FABS,  1/-  THE  RETURN  JOURNEY. 


Special  arrmtgemuiU,  by  hVer,/or  Sekoob  and  targe  PatHei, 


BOOK    FOR    CLYNDERWEN,    Q.  W.  R.,    THENCE 
TO    ROSEBUSH    STATION. 
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VERONA. 

GEAND  HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

FORMBRtr  B0T8L  DE  tA  TOUR  DX  LONDRES.       A.  CBRESA,Hc(V  PropiMar. 

THE  1UB«rt  and  IliMtt  Hotel  ia  Varona,  wmr  the  Bomiu  AmphWiMUre.    UoU  ontnl  pobOdb.  Qmt 
•omftirt.    All  LugvacM  ■pokaa.    Omnihos'lo  and  ftom  Ihs  SUtlona.   BicUj  nw — nrtiiil 

T.  OARSSTRI,  Manager. 

VEVEY. 

h6tel  des  trois  couronnes. 

F.  SOHOTT,  Proprietor. 

THIS  Large  and  FirsfrKdass  EBtablishment,  dtuated  doie  to 
the  Lake,  affordi  mperior  aooommodstioii  for  Families  and  Gentlemen.  It  b 
ezteofliTely  patroniaed  for  Ito  oomfort  and  cleenlmen.  Penpoa  ramaming  mxat 
time  will  find  this  a  most  desirable  Beddenoe ;  and  from  October  15  to  June  1 
thej  oan  live  here  iftoderatelj  en  p&nsitm.  The  largest  and  finest  8aUe  k  Mmger 
in  all  Switaerland. 

VIENNA. 


J.    &   L.    LOBMEYR, 

GLASS   MANUFAdTUBEBS, 

Appointed  Purveyors  to  the  Imperial  Ck>art  of  Auatria* 

No.  13,  KARNTHNEB8TBA88E. 

The  mast  extensive  EstMiehment  for  Bohemian  CryeUd^  fhncy 
Qlaae^  and  Chandeiien, 

Every  yariety  of  Glass  for  Household  use.  Ornament,  and  in  Art  Work- 
manship. Specialities  in  Engraved  Glass  and  Looking-glasses.  CSiandeliers, 
Candelabras,  in  Crystal  and  Broaae. 

IiABQE    SHOW   BOOMS    UF-STAIB8. 

The  prioea  are  fixed,  and  are  very  moderate.— English  is  spoken. 

Their  Oorrenpondenta  in  England,  Measra.  J.  and  R.  lf*CEAGn3r,  K«.  88, 
QnecB  Street,  Cannon  Street,  £.C.»  London,  will  tranonit  all  onUrs  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention. 

VIGO. 

HOTEL      CONTINENTAL- 
SPLENDID  VllaWS  OF  THE  BAY. 

Good  CeOar  and  Cuieine.  ModeraU  PHeee. 
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VIENNA. 


GRAND   HOTEL, 

No.   9,  KAERNTHNERRING. 

TN  the  most  elegant  and  frequented  place  of  tbe  City,  in  immediate 
^  Tidnity  of  the  Boyal  and  Imperial  Opera  and  Burg  Theatres ;  of 
the  City  Theatre  and  the  Comic  Opera ;  of  the  I.  and  R.  Hof  burg,  the 
I.  and  R.  Treasury,  the  I.  and  R.  Museums  of  Natural  History,  Coins 
and  Antiquities ;  of  the  I.  and  R.  Picture  Gallery  in  the  Belvedere ; 
of  the  Ambraser  Collection ;  of  the  I.  and  R.  Yolks-garden ;  of  the 
City  and  Rathhous  Parks,  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  the  Hall  of  the 
Musical  Union. 

300  Rooms,  from  one  florin  upwards.  Apartments  from  six  florins 
upwards.  Splendid  Dining-room,  decorated  with  frescoes.  Restaurant. 
Drawing  and  Smoking-rooms.  Beading-room,  with  all  home  and 
foreign  Journals.  Baths  and  Telegraph  OfiBce  in  the  house.  Lift  to 
all  floors.  Dinners  and  Suppers  a  la  carte  and  per  head,  at  1  fl.  50  c, 
2  fls.,  3  fis.,  and  upwards.  Table  d'Hdte  at  2  fls.  50  c.  Arrangements 
for  Board. 


OMNIBUSES  TO  ALL  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


HUKKAI'B  UAMUBUUK  AUVBKIUSKK. 


VICHY. 


GEAND   HOTEL   DU  PAEC. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  IN  ViCHY. 

AFIBST-OLASS  HOTEL,  aitaated  in  flie  P«rk,  fiMing  ttie  Bdhi, 
Springs,  and  Cuina 

PRIVATE  PAVILION  FOf FAMILIES. 

QERMOT,  Proprietor. 

WIESBADEN. 

GRAiro  HOTEL  DU  RHIN  &  BATH. 

FIRST-CLASS  New  Honse,  esoeedingly  well  sitaated,  just 
opposite  tlie  Bftilway  fitation,  the  Poet  «iid  Telegraphic  dirpcticnu 
on  the  Promenades,  eombining  eomfort  vith  Moderate  Gbarees.  Uiuio 
and  Reading  Saloons.  Booms  from  2mkB.  50  pf.  per  day,  uolnsiTe  of 
Candles  and  Service.  In  Vi  inter  the  whole  BaildiBg  «nd  Winter  Qardeoa 
are  well  warmed.  The  Omnibus  for  Schwalbach  and  Schlangenbad  starts 
from  near  the  Hotel. 

Large  stock  of  the  best  Bhine  and  Moaelle  Wines  for  wholesale. 
Railway  TickeUfor  alL  the  Toumt  on  th9  Ck)itiinent  ans  timed  «»  As  Sdd. 

WILDBAD. 


HOTEL    KLUMPP, 

Formerly  HOTEL  Z>B  LHH7B& 

Mb.  W.  ELUMPP,  Pbofbdstob. 


THIS  Firstdass  Hotel,  oontsioing  45  Saloons  and  235  Bed-rooms,  with  a  M(«nt» 
Breskfitft  and  new  Reading  and  ConTemtion  Rooms,  as  wdl  ss  a  SBBokiiif; 
Saloon,  and  a  Tery  extensrre  and  elegant  Dining  Room^  an  srtafidal  Garden  ovw 
the  river;  is  situated  opponte  the  Bath  and  Ge&irenation  He>Me,aiid  in  the  imiw- 
diate  yicinity  of  the  Promenade.  It  it  celebrated  for  its  elsgant  and  ooodbrtaUe 
apsrtments,  good  Ouinna  and  CelUur,  and  deserves  its  wide-spread  repatatwn  as  m 
excellent  Hotel  Table  d'Hdte  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.  Breskfiurts  and  Supfitft 
A  h  ooorte,  Exdiange  Office.  Coirespondent  of  the  principal  Banking-lmMS  «f 
London  ftn*  the  payment  of  Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Cndit.  OmnibuiMof  tk 
Hotel  to  and  from  each  Train.  Fine  Private  Carriages  when  reonested,  Wsib 
and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


XXOELLBKT   ▲COOMMODATION. 
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WIESBADEN.-ROSE  HOTKL  AND  BATH  HOUSR. 

SPLENDID  Firat-Glaas  Egtablishmeot  close  to  the  Cursaal,  opposite  the 
TrinklMllei,  and  «4)ol]iing  the  ProneiuMiA.  No  other  Hotel  except  thle  is  ■anoniidfd 
by  ft  Gankn  of  lit  own,  or  surpUcd  with  fieths  direct  ftom  the  hot  springs  (Kocfabraonen^ 
qufet  and  airy  situation,  with  KngUsb  comfort  and  reasonable  CbaTgea.  Drawing.  Reading, 
and  Smoking  Rooms,  and  BillLod  Room,  containing  a  fnU-dsed  Billiard  Table.  Table 
d'Hdte  at  One  and  Fire  o'clock. 


HOTEL  BELLE  VUE.  WILDBAD. 

F.  8TOKINQER. 

FIRST -CLAM  BMAbttdinMnt  Bert  dttutlon, 
at  tb«  entimno*  of  tha  PromciMde,  fbcinr  tbe 
ThaniMa  BBtht.  nat  th*  mw  Triakh«lle.  otwMd 
iMi  MMon.  Fitted  np  with  every  Xkudleti  Qsmtoti, 
Cold  Md  Warm  Baiha  at  the  Hoteir^ 

Table  d'HOce  at  Oae  and  feiTe  o'olobk. 


ZARAGOZA,  SPAIN. 

Grand  Hotel  de  TEurope. 

AweOnil  Cookifig  and  ModeraU 
Char$4t. 

ZOPPETTI,  Proprietor, 


LONDON    AND   THE   SUBURBS. 


With  a  Clae  Map  and  15  Plana,  18mo.,  39.  Gdl, 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  LONDON;  or, 
London  as  it  is.  A  Complete  Gaide  for  Strangers  and  Visitors ;  giving 
full  Descriptions  of  all  Places  and  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropolis,  A 
new  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised. 

<«  The  interesting  and  exact  descriptions  with  which  this  'Handbook'  abonnds. 
It  is  without  a  rlral  for  trath,  intelligence,  and  accuracy.'*— rks  Timtt. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON.  An 
Account,  from  personal  visits,  of  everj  Town  and  Village  within  a 
circle  of  twenty  miles  round  the  Metropolis,  and  4he  more  important  Places 
lyini;  four  or  five  miles  beyond  that  boundary.  Alphabetically  arranged. 
By  Jamss  Thorns,  F.SJL    With  Index  of  Names.    2wols.    Crown  8vo.    21s. 

This  Work  comprbes  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  pant  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Herts,  and  smaller  portions  of  Berks  and  Bucks. 

**  Such  a  work  as  Mr.  Thome's  Handbook  was  called  ibr.  The  *oair  has  been 
admirably  responded  to.  Mr.  (Thome's  book,  which  Is  execated  with  stngolar 
aooaracy,  is  a  remarkably  compendious  work ;  althougU  it  is  jneant  to  be  primarily 
a  work  of  reference  and  a  gnlde,  it  Is  Aill  of  pleasant  gomp.  With  all  the  Information, 
the  acoutmey,  and  the  interest  it  has  less  of  the  suteUness  and  austere  method  of 

Erofessed  history,  wliich  has  to  keep  up  its  staid  reputation.   Jt  is  a  book  which  may 
B  read  with  interest,  as  well  as  consulted  with  profit    un  'the  whole,  we  find  Mr. 
Tbonis's  book  an  exoeUent  performance  of  a  work  which  was  xeauired."— Ae  Times, 


ENQLAMD      AND     WALES. 


With  an  Outline  Map,  post  8vo.,  10s. 

HANDBOOK   FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.     Alpha- 
betically  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Travellers. 

**  This  guide  will  be  especially  valuable  to  those  whose  business  requires  them  to 
fnvel  about  the  country  a  great  deal,  containing  as  it  does  so  much  Interesting 
information  about  nearly  every  place  tliat  has  any  attraction  for  the  trafiUer."— 

Ther 
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May,  1879. 


ESTABLISHED     1883. 

THE  ORIGINAL  GUIDE  &  TRAVELLERS'  DEPOT, 

AMD 

LEE  &  CARTER, 

440,  WEST    STRAND,    LONDON 

(Nearly  opposite  the*  Charing  Cross  Hotel). 


KNAPSACKS 

STIFF  Oa  UMP. 


PORTMAirrEAUX 

OF  ALL   PATTERNS. 


BAGS 

OF  ALL  KINDt. 


Intending  TourtsU  are  respectftdly  invUed  to  viaU  Ikii  EtUMukwunt 
before  making  purchases  for  their  jowneg. 

AN  EXTEH8IYE  STOCK  OF  TRAVELLERS'  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 


LISTS    GRATIS. 


COURIERS,  DRAGOMEN, 

AKD 

TRAVELLING    SERVANTS 

of  good  character  and  experience,  speaking  European 
and  Eastern  Languages,  can  be  engaged  at  the 
above   Establishment 

Also  Passports  and  Visas  obtained.  Passports 
mounted  on  Linen  and  put  in  Cases,  with  Name 
printed  outside. 


tio. 


London :  Printed  br  Wit.t.iaw  / 
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